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THE PARAGLOSSEMATICISM OF MOLIERE 


A. C. KEYS 


Ir is a curious if not ironic reflexion that the last words spoken 
on the stage by the greatest of all French comic writers were not 
in his own language. If we accept the story that first appeared 
in the preface to the 1682 edition of his works, that Moliére 
managed only with difficulty to complete the fourth performance 
of Le Malade imaginaire on 17 February 1673, the corollary is 
that in the last scene that he ever played he and his fellow actors 
were not speaking their native French, but macaronic jargon. The 
final speech of thanks from the bachelierus or candidate, who of 


course is Argan-Moliére himself, opens with the following pre-.. 


posterous farrago of gallicised Latin and latinised French: 


Grandes doctores doctrinae 

De la rhubarbe et du séné, 

Ce seroit sans douta à moi chosa folla, 
Inepta et ridicula 

Si Palloibam m’engageare 

Vobis louangeas donare, etc... . 


It ends with four slightly less outlandish lines with a faintly 
ecclesiastical aura about them: 


Honor, favor, et gratia 

Qui in hoc corde que voila, 
Imprimant ressentimenta 
Qui dureront in saecula. 
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But the most bitingly satirical passage, which.is literally Molière’s 
final fling at the medical profession, is reserved for.the very last 
two lines of the play, assigned to the chorus: 


Mille, mille annis, et manget et bibat, 
Bt seignet et tuat! 


- Here then in grotesque Latin with a tinge of his native French we 
_ have Molière’s parting jibe at doctors’ love of pleasant living and 
their attachment to bleeding and death-dealing, thinly disguised 
under a use of language that I have pleasantly attempted to 
.describe as paraglossematicism, that stimulatingly perverse use of 
words, genuine or invented, based on related languages Latin and 
‘Italian, for satirical and comic effect. What more malicious con- 
trast could be conceived between his near-homonymic inventions 
based on saigner and tuer, and the hint at Italian segnare (pro- 
- nounce a blessing) and the orthodcx Latinity of tueri (protect)? 


II 


If we go back to Moliére’s first two comparatively immature 
comedies, La Jalousie du Barbouillé and Le Médecin volant, it is 
surely no mere coincidence that the Latin tags there introduced are 
likéwise put into the mouth of comical medicos. Inm the first play 
the hapless Barbouillé soliciting the aid of the Doctor to discipline 
- his skittishly wayward wife is sternly castigated by the pompous 
. medico for not removing his hat with the respect due to the medi- 
cal profession, or as he puts it, for failing to observe the rationem 
loci, temporis et personae—probably a tag lifted from some treatise 

on rhetoric. The correct manner of address—which Molière 
` spices with a learned pun—for such an august personage is: Salve 
vel salvus sis, Doctor, Doctorum eruditissime, which seems an 
appropriately ironical salutation for one who with complacent 
fatuity feels constrained to apostrophise himself thus: O ter 
quatuorque beatum. | J 

In the last example we notice the first and no doubt intentional 
‘lapse from grammatical grace (quatuor for quater)—to say 
nothing of the malicious misapplication of a quotation from Vergil. 
This is a procedure that Moliére exploits and intensifies in subse- 
quent comedies—with significant exceptions—until it reaches its 
climax in the outrageously comic linguistic solecisms of the final 
. scene of Le Malade imaginaire. 

. But the volubly pedantic Doctor goes on to issue a self-satisfied 
warning against flatulent wind-baggery couched in an impeccable 
- 6 
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hexameter with a possible Plautine resonance behind it: Virtutern 
primam esse puta compescere linguam. ‘Though he shows dan- 
gerous signs of becoming bogged down in his own verbosity, 
grammar at least comes thcough unscathed (mobile cum fixo), 
even if the perfectly acceptatle definition of a dactyl seems delight- 
fully irrelevant in the circumstances: . . . quia constat ex una 
longa et duabus brevibus. On the other hand the alleged equiva- 
lent for his final bonsoir is again not entirely beyond syntactical 
reproach: latine, bona nox. (One of Shakespeare's clowns man- 
ages better Latin: ‘Bonos dies, Sir Toby’). 

Similarly in the Médecin volant (where incidentally we find 
several examples of words and expressions distinctly echoed in the 
later Médecin malgré lui), the Advocate pretentiously claims, 
quite correctly, to be quoting the first aphorism of Hippocrates: 
Vita brevis, ars vero longa, occasio autern praeceps, experimentum 
periculosum, iudicium difficile—the Latinity of which is more 
convincing than its appropriateness to the occasion. 

His approving comment cn Sganarelle's alleged empirical skill 
as compared with his own non-training in medicine (experientia 
magistra rerum—from the Adages of Erasmus), is harmless 
enough, but he continues with the defensive warning that nobody, 
can always guarantee a cure: interdum docta plus valet arte malum 
—another genuine quotation, this time from Ovid, not immediately 
named, but later called ‘ce grend médecin’. By contrast, Sganarelle's 
attempt at a riposte to the words of Hippocrates, which begins 
with a half-remembered attempt at difficile, is less convincing but 
correspondingly more amusing for its very senselessness: Ficile 
tantina pota baril cambustibus. His earlier efforts to brazen out 
his superiority to other medicos is eked out with a polyglot hotch- 
potch of irrelevancies, which now include Arabic and Spanish: 
. . . Salamalec, salamalec, ‘Rodrigue, as-tu du cœur?’ Signor, si. 
Segnor, non. Per omnia saeculorum . . . 

The ecclesiastical associations of the latter words remind us of 
the roguishly wicked use that Molitre makes of the words used 
to rebuke Peter, namely Vade retro Satanas (sic), addressed by 
le Barbouillé to his erring spouse when he rashly refuses to admit 
her to the conjugal domicile.? Perhaps an even more piquant use 
of words from scripture is tke nescio vos (from Matthew XXV, 
12) in Le Dépit amoureux (11, 4), used by the sprightly Marinette 
when she virtuously refuses to become involved in love-intrigues. 


In 
At this point it may be pointed out that the two early comedies 
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- are written in prose into which fragments of Latin are relatively 
easy to introduce. In the first five-act comedy in verse L’Etourdi, 
the only example is the triumphant outburst of Mascarille con- 
gratulating himself on the success of his scheming in the interests 

of Lélie: Vivat Mascarillus, fourbum imperator!—an upgrading as 

“it were, in Latin, of a similar expression of self-satisfaction that 
Sganarelle allows himself in the Médecir: volant, where he styles 
himself as ‘le roi des fourbes’. 

.  'fhe next comedy Le Dépit amoureux is also in verse. Here 
again we find snippets of Latin, which, coming from the pedant 

Métaphraste (Latinized Greek meaning translator), are perfectly 

“im character. In fact the very first words he utters (II, 6, 

-addressed to Albert) are: Mandatum tuum curo diligenter? The 
difficulty of supplying a rime is overcome by dragging in a Latin 
word to supply a translation of maitre, namely magister, to which 
Moliére adds the outrageously fantastic explanation that the word 
means ‘thrice mightier’. 

But the elderly Albert is not disposed to take the pedantic 
pontifications of Métaphraste lying down, as it were. When the 
latter sententiously quotes filio non potest praeferri nisi filius (a 
' phrase with a suspiciously legal ring about it), he provokes a 
protest from the old man against unnecessary jargon and such pre- 
tentious display of learning. It is the sort of thing, he protests, 
- that one might hear from somebody spouting from a pulpit. As 
.for himself, he has been religiously saying his prayers daily for 
the past fifty years, but they are still nc more comprehensible to 
him than ‘high German’ (haut allemand)—which may seem an 
unexpected linguistic simile to find in Moliére (unless the jargon 
of the two Switzers in Monsieur de Pourceaugnac can be regarded 
as having a connection). But with the notorious one-track-mind- 
edness of a Molière crank Métaphraste proceeds to drag in refer- 
ences to the brother of Marcus Tullius (Cicero) and to Atticus, 
as he later attempts to drag in Quintilian—to whom incidentally, 
Vanbrugh’s adaptation (The Mistake) attributes the hexameter 
of Van Pauteren to be discussed later. He even gets in one word 
of Greek (atanaton—deathless), only to be parried with wry im- 
patience in the witty retort: 


Mon Dieu, maitre éternel, laissez-là, je vous prie, 
Les Grecs, les Albanois avec lEsclavonie. 


Another example of translation that again correctly clatms 
Vergil as its original, occurs in a rather Jame couplet also using 
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Latin rimes that is part of a gloss on Albert’s words ‘dans un 
recoin du bois’: 


Un endroit écarté, latine secessus, 
Virgile l’a dit: Est in secessu locus .. . 


The inclusion of the epithet longo from 4 eneid I, 159, where it is 
applied to a secluded inlet, is of course metrically impossible. 
Métaphraste's injunction to Albert to choose his words judici- 
ously have a school-book sententiousness about them, and are in 
fact borrowed from the Latin grammar of the Fleming Johannes ' 
van Pauteren (1460-1520): 


I! faut choisir pourtant les mots mis en usage 
Par les meilleurs auteurs: Tu vivendo bonos, 
Comme on dit, scribendo sequare peritos. 


This example could conceivably have strengthened Boileau’s ad- 
miration for Moliére’s gift for riming, especially if he had known 
that the rime is here obtained by neatly bisecting a classical hexa- 
meter at the appropriate spot. 

Despautére, who is then invoked by h:s Gallicised name, also 
turns up much later in the Comtesse d'Escarbagnas, where for the 
last time a paedagogue is the tutt of Moliere's satire. (The doctors 
still have plenty coming to them). Monsieur Bobinet is smirk- 
ingly invited by the Countess to show off the accomplishments of 
her son, his pupil; whereupon the young hopeful dutifully recites 
to the immediate consternation of his ford mother the equivocal 
and suggestive words: 


Omne viro soli quod convenit esto virile. 


But this, protests the tutor righteously, and in fact correctly, is 
Latin and the first rule in the grammar of Jean Despautére the 
grammarian. 

The same source, apparently hitherto unnoticed, can in fact be 
adduced for the words mobile cum fixo already quoted from La 
Jalousie du Barbouillé. 'The words mean adjective and substantive 
respectively, and occur in the statement of the rule of grammatical 
agreement—a topic to which Sganarelle will revert in le Médecin 
malgré lui—hammered out as usual in Despautère, in hexameters: 


Mobile cum fixo genere, et casu, numeroque 
Conveniat, ...* 
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It is already abundantly clear tkat the characters on whom 
Molière lavishes his paraglossematic wit are pedants and doctors. 
But whereas pedants are comparatively harmless fools, doctors 
' are potentially dangerous knaves, especially when they are grasp- 
`~ ing, ignorant and incompetent, as Moliére's medicos almost in- 
- variably are. 

The mood of the first four comedies is essentially farcical. In 
the fifth——les Précieuses ridicules, while the mood of farce still 
prevails, the subject-matter becomes pseudo-intellectual. Why 
then no Latin or near-Latin? Prcbably because there are no 
pedants or doctors to poke fun at; or is it because neither the 
earthy-minded crassness of the Marquis de Mascarille and the 
Vicomte de Jodelet, nor the flighty superficiality of Magdelon and 
Cathos could rise to it? Similarly in the late Femmes savantes, in 
spite of the loud declarations of ecstatic admiration for Greek, 
the only examples of it are the harmless ithos (sic) and pathos 
of Vadius. There is a similar absence of this comic use of exotic 
-language for its own sake in the less farcical early comedies like 
l'Ecole des maris or l'Ecole des jemraes. 

In fact there is no more satire of pedants or doctors till Molière 
‘reverts to the form of the one-act farcical prose comedy and 
_ballet in Le Mariage forcé of 1664. But here, as if to make up 
for lost time and in fact writing in great haste, he regales us with 
the spectacle of the laconic Marphurius, ‘docteur pyrrhonien’, 
contrasted with the overpoweringly lcquacious, expressively named 
Pancrace, 'docteur aristotélicien', who is pugnaciously prepared to 
defend his opinions not only ‘jusqu’à la dernière goutte de mon 
sang’, but also ‘pugnis et calcibus, urguibus et rostro'. His open- 
ing words with sweeping comprehensiveness roundly damn in 
advance anybody he is likely to meet as ‘un ignorant, ignorantis- 
sime, ignorifiant et ignorantifié’ (Molière could scarcely have fore- 
seen the use of words significantly similar in sound to the last two 
by modern semanticists) par tous les cas et modes imaginables—a 
particularly savoury piece of gramma:icalised nonsense, soon to be 
clinched by a majestic denunciation of the extent of the error of 
his imaginary adversary: toto caelo, tota via aberras, (a conflation 
we are told, of fragments from Macrobius and Terence) and 
_ (tripping over into Italian) his condemnation of the heinous 
philosophical sin of having advanced a syllogism in balordo. Here 
the Italian for blockhead is incongrrously added to the convent- 
ional mnemonics for the nineteen va-ieties of syllogism: Barbara, 
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Celarent etc., that will be comically exploited in le Bourgeois 
gentilhomme. Sublimely impervious to Sganarelle’s pleas to ‘Seig- 
neur Aristote’ for advice on his impending marriage, Pancrace 
reverts with splendid obtuseness to his highly fanciful assertion that 
one should say not ‘la forme d'un chap2au’, but ‘la figure d'un 
chapeau. ‘Plutot que d'accorder qu'il faille dire la forme d'un 
chapeau, j'accorderois que datur vacuum in rerum natura et que je 
ne suis qu'une béte’. Could anyone conceive a more pettifogging 
perversion of the Aristotelian horror of a vacuum? The only 
effective way to dispose of this invincibly garrulous old bore is to 
bundle him by main force off-stage into the house, whence there 
issues the dauntlessly irrepressible argument: ‘Oui, la parole est 
animi index et speculum; c'est le truchement du coeur, c'est l'image 
de l'àne' The latter words are supposed by Couton (who does 
not include them in his text although they appeared in the 1682 
edition) to be a translation for the beneit of those of his audience 
incapable of understanding the Latin. 

Pancrace is finally disposed of amid a cascade of self-laudatory 
epithets and qualifications such as ‘homme savant, savantissime 
per omnes modos et casus, (which we have already heard in 
French earlier in the scene), to say nothing of his self-advertised 
proficiency in a seemingly endless string of sciences, some reput- 
-able and others highly dubious, among which can be singled out 
such gems as onirocritique, cosmimométrie, spéculoire et specula- 
toire, métoposcopie, and géor-ancie—some of which, one suspects, 
might credibly be ‘sold’ to certain latter-day psychiatrists. One 
cannot help thinking that, deprived of the aural effect of such 
high-fantastical verbal inventiveness, the ballet based on the same 
subject (ballets being in Molières own words ‘des comédies 
muettes’), must have been a comparatively tame affair. 

Not the least interest of the five doctors who appear in the 
Amour médecin lies in their imaginative Greek names, devised, 
it is said, by Boileau: Tomés—carver, Fonandrés—man-killer, 
Macroton—stutterer, Bahys—barker, and Filerin—strife-lover. In 
the use of the tag experimentum pericu‘osum Molière is merely 
partially repeating himself from the Médecin volant. Macroton, it 
is true, does risk at-mos as the Greek for va-peur, but there is no 
attempt here to use Latin to blind gulible victims with bogus 
medical science—neither from the professionals nor from Lucile's 
lover Clitandre who poses as a doctor, thus anticipating the 
Sganarelle of le Médecin malgré lui, but minus the latter's Latin. 

The latter comedy is the first occasion where a bogus doctor, 
besides being a figure of fun, reveals himself as a potential menace, 
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even if only for the purpose of comedy, for here Sganarelle deliber- 
ately uses Latin defensively, as a cover for his ignorance. Under- 
standably embarrassed to explain Lucile's feigned loss of speech, 
he bluffs for a time with reasonable success, until realizing he is 
being slowly cornered, he asks Géronte with comic guile whether 
he understands Latin. An answer in the negative gives him the 
hoped-for chance to launch into fantasy, eked out, be it noted, with 
comic gestures, and to terminate his long, devious and evasive 
diagnosis with a triumphant torrent of linguistic nonsense in which 
the chief victim is syntax: Cabricias arci thuram, catalamus, 
singulariter, nominativo haec Musa, ‘la Muse’, bonus, bona, bonum, 
Deus sanctus, estne oratio latinas? Etiam, ‘oui’. Quare, ‘pourquoi?’. 
Quia substantivo et adjectivum concordat in generi, numerum, et 
casus. Thus fortified and guaranteed against detection, he ventures 
fearlessly into details connected with lung. brain and vena cava 
impressively decked out with alleged Latin, Greek and Hebrew 
names respectively (Armyan, nasmus, cubile), but at last finding 
himself in impossibly deep water breathlessly blurts out a string of 
nonsense-words whose only Latin characteristics are the termina- 
tions of some of them: Ossabandus, nequeys, nequer, potarinum, 
quipsa milus." 


V 


Le Sicilien marks two innovations: the passages that interest us 
are sung by Hali, (or rather by an invisible double off-stage), not 
merely spoken, and in them for the first time Moliére ventures into 
full-scale pseudo-Italian,—introduced by a splash of gibberish 
Turkish,—in verses alternating with stanzas written in normal 
French. 


Chiribirida ouch alla! 
Star bon Turca, 
Non aver danara. 
Ti voler comprara? 
Mi servir a ti, 
Se pagar per mi: 
Far bona cucina, 
Mi levar matina, 
Far boller caldara 
Parlara, parlara: 
Ti voler comprara? 


Here too inter alia are the first examples of a trick or linguistic 
liberty of which Moliére will again avail himself later: for the 
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sake of exotic-sounding rimes, he substitutes a final RA-syllable 
for the normal Italian endings of danaro, caldaia, parlare. 

In Monsieur de Pourceaugnac, another 2laborate comédie-ballet 
produced for the King's delectation at Chambord in 1669, Moliére 
lets his hair down with unprecedented exuberance to poke more 
fun at the medicos. When the gull of the "arce falls into the hands 
of the two consultants, we are again trealed to long-winded cas- 
cades of medico-nonsense—including symptoms like signes 
pathognomiques, and imaginative purges of impeccable semanticism 
like cholagogues and mélanogogues, while coy admission of help- 
lessness is discreetly veiled in a Latin aphorism ignoti nulla est | 
curatio morbi. With deferentially correct professional etiquette ' 
the second physician compliments his colleague on the clarity of 
his diagnosis (graphice depinxistis), and agrees wholeheartedly (if 
this is not mixing metaphors) with his prescriptions (manibus et 
pedibus descendo in tuam sententiam) —where the inspired addi- 
tion of manibus wickedly deflates for those who know it, the 
dignity of the accepted formula and procedure among Roman 
senators for expressing agreement. Part cf his contribution to the 
treatment of the case is to insist that the leedings and purges be, 
administered in odd numbers, (numero deus impari gaudet) and 
that the walls of his room be white-weshed ‘pour dissiper les 
ténébres de ses esprits: album est disgregafivum visus', a supremely 
unobvious reason, to say the least, not made any more plausible 
for being expressed in Latin." 

In the musical interlude that follows, Moliére produces some 
verses in pedestrian Italian, of reasonable correctness: 


Bon di, Bon di Bon di: 

Non vi lasciate uccidere 

Dal dolor malinconico. 

Noi vi faremo ridere 

Col nostro canto harmonico; 
Sol’ per guarirvi 

Siamo venuti qui... 


In fact the only real lapse is the introduction of tabac to supply a 
rime in the last line with Pourceaugnac. Then enters the Apothe- 
cary grimly armed with the inevitable Mcliére clyster, benign and 
detergent, while the musicians sing lines with suggestive repetitions 
of the operative words piglia-lo su, as they first dance round their 
patient, and then join in the pursuit of the luckless victim of their 
attentions by a purposeful phalanx of avenging syringe-bearers, 
such as we recall with much amusement to have seen charging 
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down the centre aisle of the Comédie Francaise. Those meaningful 
words piglia-lo sù—especially perhaps the grim potentialities of that 
final innocent-looking monosyllable—obviously impress the im- 
' pressionable M. de Pourceaugnac, as his almost hallucinatory re- 
, iteration of them in the second act makes abundantly clear. 

The two or three words of bogus Turkish noted in Le Sicilien 
prove to be but innocuous forerunners of the more abundant ex- 
amples of burlesque Turkish that occur in Le Bourgeois gentil- 

, homme. But first we find a reversion to irreproachable Latinity in 
the sententious hexameter gravely quoted— and helpfully trans- 
lated—by the philosophy-tutor: Nam sine doctrina vita est quasi 

' mortis imago—but of course not before he has condescendingly 
' assumed, tongue in cheek, that Monsieur Jourdain understands 
Latin. His victim's naive ignorance soon turns to active repug- 
nance when he is confronted with the syllogistic mnemonics: 
Barbara, Celarent, Darii, Ferio, Baralipton. 

The first piece of Turkish, partly borrowed as we have seen 
from:La Sœur of Rotrou, (which Molière acted in 1662) comes 
when Covielle with disarming bravado delivers himself of a re- 
sounding piece of clap-trap in the guise of a greeting: Acciam croc 
soler ouch alla moustaph gidelum amanahem varahini oussere car- 

. bulath, c'est-a-dire: ‘N’as-tu point vu une jeune belle personne qui 
est la fille de Monsieur Jourdain, gentilhomme parisien?’ This is 
the first time Moliére introduces linguistic mumbo-jumbo for the 
purpose of characterisation—in this case to emphasise further 
Monsieur Jourdain's infinite childish gullibility. Hence the comic 
interest of Marababa sahem, ‘que ie suis amoureux d'elle', the 

. mere sound of the title Mamamouchi (apparently a genial inven- 
‘ tion of Molière himself) and the inspired nonsense of: Oustin 

yoc catamale qui basum base alla moran—‘que le ciel vous donne 
la force des lions et la prudence des serpents', to say nothing of 
the richly imaginative content of the curtly dissyllabic Bel-men. 

But strangely enough, when we come to the burlesque ceremony 
of ennoblement, Moliére changes over to Italian. This time he 
has less difficulty with his rimes, even if sense and syntax are 
questionable: 


a 


Mahametta per Giourdina 

Mi pregar sera e mattina: 
Voler far un Paladina 

Dé Giourdina, dé Giourdina. 
Dar turbanta, e dar scarcina, 
Con galera e brigantina, 

Per deffender Palestina .. . 
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To make this nonsense a part of Monsieur Jourdain’s well- 
intentioned attempt to explain rationally—according to his lights— 
the social elevation he has undergone, is indeed a stroke of comic 
genius. For a final example of this genially exuberant use of 
words for the sake of the sound they make, absurdly contrasted 
with their alleged meaning, le: us quote the exchange of bogus 
Turkish between valet and master: 

Covielle Alabala crociam acci boram alabamen. 

Cléonte: Catalequi tubal ourin soter amalouchan. 
—-gravely translated by Coviells thus: ‘Il dit que la pluie des pro- 
spérités arrose en tout temps le jardin de votre famille Not the 
least delightful feature of these exchanges is the self-deluding 
appreciation of M. Jourdain’s interpolated remark: “Voyez-vous?”® 


VI 


And so we come full circle back to the Malade imaginaire. The’ 
first interlude, improbable as it may appear in such a context, is a 
comparatively serious one, and contains a serenade in suspiciously 
correct Italian, sung by the conventional Italian character Poli- 
chinelle, here represented as a ‘ove-sick loon. The atmosphere of 
comedy is somewhat restored when an old woman appears at the 
window to show her indifference to the serenader. The rest of the 
interlude proceeds in French, as does the whole of the second. 
It is in the third, an elaborate, burlesque admission ceremony 
closely modelled on actual medical procedure, we are assured, 
that Moliére really rises to the heights of boisterous and irre- 
pressible farce. The opening words of the praeses or master of 
ceremonies, (a doctor himself) is a fair sample of his macaronic 
Latin: 

Scavantissimi doctozes, 

Medicinae professo-es, 
Qui hic assemblati estis, 

Et vos, altri Messiores, 

Sententiarum Facultatis 

Fideles executores, 
Chirurgiani et apothicari, 

Atque tota compania aussi, 

Salus. honor, et argentum. 

Atque bonum appe-itum. 


Here alongside genuine and near-genuine Latin words like 
chirurgiani, apothicari, we finc not only obvious Gallicisms, like 
savantissimi, assemblati, argentum, bonum appetitum, but Italian- 
isms such as compania (also found later coupled with a Gallicis- 
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ing epithet companiam ecoutantem.) Cheek by jowl with the 
impeccable classical Latinity of forms like possum, admirari, mori, 
bibat, occur Latinised hybrids like confreri and surprenanti, accept- 
able Italian forms like trovata and near-Italian like omni (ogni?) 
genere, to say nothing of the colloquialism a gogo which looks and 
sounds near enough to Latin to be appropriate in the context. 
Rather more outrageously, Molière adds Latin endings to re- 
putable Italian verbs (trovas, trovabitis, domandabo), or to French 
verbs: (ennuyo, tombavit, parlat, semblatur; manget, seignet, tuat; 
crevare, travaillare, adjoutare). Nouns both Latin and French are 
similarly treated, sometimes with cavalier disregard for correct 
gender or declension: maladias, boutiquas, grandem fievram cum 
redoublamentis, grandam dolorem, grandam vogam, (in spite of 
' grandes et petiti in the following line). Text-book vulgarisms 
like remedios are not wanting, although the classical form remedia 
also occurs, as well as the well-known structure credo quod . . ., 
and the characteristic analytical Romance development exemplified 
in the homely earthiness of: Natura et pater meus | Hominem me 
habent factum. Against this the two retained accusatives of the 
crucial examination question look positively learned: 
Mihi a docto Doctore 
Domandatur causam et rationem quare 
Opium facit dormire. . . . 
even if the verb-form is Italianate and the initial dative is coloured 
by the structure of normal French demander or Italian domandare. 
The climax comes when, in reply to questioning, the candidate 
has with mindless obstinacy four times reiterated the panacea for 
all conceivable ills, namely, enemas, bleeding and purges: 
Clysterium donare 
Postea seignare, 
Ensuitta purgare. 
It is then that the praeses, presumably as a reward for his single- 
minded ignorance, macaronically grants him world-wide impunity 
to do his worst: 
Dono tibi et concedo 
Virtutem et puissansiam 
Medicandi, 
Purgandi, 
Percandi, 
Taillandi, 
Coupandi, 
Et occidendi, 
Imune per totam terram. 
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In any discussion or study of the language of Molière, the 
examples quoted in the foregoing survey would certainly not be 
those most likely to be adduced as evidence, if for no other reason 
than that they are not French. They also suffer from the academic 
and literary disadvantage that they are not culled from Moliére’s 
greatest comic masterpieces bu: from plays that comprise a goodly 
proportion of farce. At the same time it cannot be denied that 
such use of strange-sounding language dces contribute materially 
to comic effect and characterisation. Exactly how it produces 
these effects is somewhat more difficult :o define. 

The first question that arises is the practical one of comprehen- 
sibility. The most obvious example of intentional incomprehen- 
sibility would surely be the bozus Turkish in Le Bourgeois gentil- 
homme. The pidgin Italian of the ensuing initiation ceremony 
might have been more comprehensible, but its content, like its 
purpose, is comic absurdity. If is obvious too, that the deliberately 
defensive nonsense-Latin of Sganarelle in Le Médecin malgré lui 
—shot through, as we have seen, with dimly remembered frag- 
ments of Turkish—becomes mere sound (if not fury) signifying 
nothing. The only ‘meaning’, end that a comically perverted one, 
comes when suiting the action to the word, he falls down on the 
final (grammatical) casus. This was meant primarily to be 
laughed at, though understancing would for some add a further 
dimension of comedy. It is the classical example from Molière of 
Robert Garapon's ‘fantaisie verbale'——to which could be added 
the equally uncommunicative Latin of Sganarelle's namesake in 
Le Médecin volant —which em2rges ‘dès qu'on détourne le langage 
de sa fin normale de commurication’. In fact it can be argued 
that the mere sound of these words, added if necessary to their 
incomprehensibility, can confidently be counted upon to enhance 
the comic potentialities of the situation. 

Rather different is the case of genuine quotations from Latin 
authors, or of the other snippe‘s of Latin that at least make sense. 
"Toutes ces plaisanteries’, says Georges Couton, commenting on 
the gobbets of Latin introduced in la Jalousie du Barbouillé (Y, 
1186) 's'adressent à un public qui aime qu'on lui rappelle en les 
tournant vers la gaudriole, le langage de ses études We wonder; 
nor are our doubts diminished when we remember that these two 
earliest comedies were writter for (surely) unsophisticated pro- 
vincial audiences. Professor Couton is probably nearer the mark 
in his comment on Le Mariage forcé (I, 1312): ‘Molière et le 
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public entendent que ce sont là des querelles de cuistres sur les 
mots'. It might in fact be a case of the audience (including Louis 
XIV who had a weakness for this comedy) seeing the joke as 
through a glass darkly. In the final scene of le Malade imaginaire, 
it can be argued that Moliére’s hands are to some extent tied since 
he is writing a parody of a rea! ceremony; but even here what 
might have been more or less familiar Latin is disguised beneath 
a heavy overlay of macaronic jargon. 

In fact we doubt very much whether the average spectator at 
the Palais Bourbon or the Palais Royal really understood the 
genuine Latin that Moliére uses, much as they might appreciate 
the sound of the macaronic variety, and probably a goodly pro- 
portion of his court audiences were not much better qualified. 
Similar doubts and reservations also arise for modern audiences, 
unless they have studied the text of the plays concerned. It seems 
significant that Georges Couton feels constrained to supply trans- 
lations of Moliére’s Latin and Italian where they are translatable 
(though prends-le seems woefully inadequate for the full impact 
of piglialo st!) Even single words or short phrases like Quid 
dicis? . . . optime . . . nego consequentiam, distinguo, coming from 
Diafoirus father and son, are more significant for their comic effect 
than for their strict meaning; even more so the ignorantus, ignor- 
anta, ignorantum of Toinelle, with the pun embedded in the last 
word. 

In this context too, it becomes pertinent to ask to what extent 
audiences of Moliére’s day or of our own strictly understand the 
rustic jargon of the peasants in Don Juan (II, 1), the Gascon of 
Lucette in Monsieur de Pourceaugnac (II, 7), the Picard of 
Nérine in the following scene or the Germanized jargon of the 
two Switzers in the same play (III,3), much as they may appre- 
ciate it. To come back nearer to our subject, a similar question 
could be asked concerning the paraphilological jokes about the 
Doctor’s fanciful derivation of galant homme from élégant, or of 
bonnet from bonum est (Jalousie du Barbouillé I, 1 and 6). 

The very fact that so much of this linguistic nonsense is put 
into the mouths of Doctors suggests strongly that for the purposes 
of comedy, the more pretentious and the less comprehensible the 
language, the more farcical the effect, and the more successful the 
entertainment as satirical send-up. 

One final question: the sources of Moliére’s Latin and Italian. 
The use of Italian, one imagines, would be part of the continuing 
influence of the Italian actors of commedia dell’arte—a supposi- 
tion strengthened by the appearance of Polichinelle in the Malade 
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imaginaire singing in Italian—or a consequence of his association 
with Lulli. Some passages of Latin, we have seen, are genuine or 
near-authentic quotations from Vergil, Ovid, Erasmus, Hippo- 
crates, possibly Cicero, or even Jean Despautère. Others, as 
Georges Couton suggests, are probably snippets from treatises on 
rhetoric and the like. There are also distent echoes of ecclesiastical 
Latin (qui dureront in saecula), especially in Vade retro Satanas, 
and Nescio vos. It may seem odd to invoke St Matthew’s parable 
of the foolish virgins to explain a Molière witticism, but the fact 
that he changes the direction cf the words addressed to the foolish 
virgins by the lord of the feast, and puts them irto the mouth of 
the sprightly Marinette speaking to her own mistress, is in the 
richest strain of comedy. 

Omne tulit punctum qui miscuit comica veris wilfully misquoted 
Faguet. Whatever the particular reasons for par-icular cases, the 
use of non-French language can, we believe, be legitimately classed 
as one of the tricks of Moliére's incomparable comic trade. 


NOTES 

* Here as in subsequent examples we give the origin of the phrase as 
annotated by Georges Couton in zhe two volumes of the complete works 
in the Bibliothéque de la Pléiade (1971). In some cases we shall have 
occasion to add certain pertinent comments, as for example, the play on 
words in doctorum in the greeting that follows, and on tae distorted quota- 
tion from Aeneid Y, 94, where Aeneas expresses envy of his companions 
who were lucky enough to perish before their present ills befell their com- 
tades, (O terque quaterque beat! .  .) The next example thereafter 
(Scene VI) is said to come from le Catonet, a collection of moral pre: 
cepts for children. In the case of mobile cum fixo, zven if Couton is 
right about the sens libre to be attributed to it (as he undoubtedly is 
about the suggestiveness of conjunction, masculin and. génitif), the real 
origin of the words that we discuss below is not withoct interest. 

* Couton classes this simply as a ‘formule d’exorcisme’. The closest New 
Testament parallel is in Mark VIII 33: Vade retro me, Satana . . . Matthew 
recounting the same incident has Vade post me, Satara . . . ‘CXVI,23). 
The original Greek of both these passages is identical. For the present 
context, the most appropriate sayirg would have been the one recorded in 
Matthew IV, 10, addressed to the Devil himself, which is simply Vade, 
Satana (Get thee hence, Satan). Jt is perhaps significant that it is only 
in Matthew, and not in the other Gospels as Couton's zomment seems to 
suggest, that we find nescio vos tin the parable of ths foolish virgins). 
Of all the locutions examined in the present study this is the only one to 
be found in the three volumes of Livet's Lexique de la langue de Moliére 
2... (1895). 

? This has not been identified as a quotation, but we venture to suggest 
that it may be a vague recollecticn of Sed tamen ut mandatum scias me 
curasse .. in one of Cicero's letters to Atticus (5,7). Both of these 
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personages Métaphraste brings into the conversation less than thirty lines 
later, in a passage incidentally, where fait sermon (= facit sermonem) 
is a Ciceronian Latinism for ‘talks’. Another quasi-Ciceronian snippet has 


already occurred in La Jalousie . . . where the Doctor pleads: ‘Audi, 
quaeso, aurait dit Ciceron (sic)’, thus giving rise to the sustained word- 
play ‘ .. si se rompt, si se casse, ou si se brise . . .' 


There is no discoverable evidence that atanaton (698), is the beginning 

of a quotation from Greek as Couton suggests. 
* The grammar appeared at Paris at least as early as 1518. An edition 
published at Antwerp in 1559 uses the title Rudimenta Ioannis Despau- 
terii Ninivitae (Ninove in Brabant) ... In 1605 comes Ioannis Despau- 
terii Ninivitae universa grammatica multo quam antehac emaculatior . . . 
largely translated into French (per Gabrielem Prateolum Marcossium). 
But what is of particular interest for present purposes is a special Jesuit 
edition . . . (editio nova et postrema accurate recognita) of which the lib- 
rary of St John’s College, Cambridge possesses a copy dated 1673, pub- 
lished at Limoges and intended for ‘L'usage des Escholiers des Collèges de 
la Compagnie de Jesus’. It is tempting to conjecture that it was an earlier 
edition that Moliére might have used during the five years he is said to 
have been a pupil at the Jesuit Collége de Clermont. The passages quoted 
later from Le Médecin malgré lui which almost certainly come from the 
Rudimenta make such a supposition far from certain, yet not impossible. 
In any case the last two passages quoted (from La Comtesse and La 
Jalousie) are in fact the first two examples in the sections devoted to 
accidence and syntax respectively. 
* It is the first of these passages that contain echoes of dimly-remembered 
. phrases from the Rudimenta which were added to the grammar of Despau- 
tére and described thus Rudimenta prima grammatices ex eruditissimis 
quibusque grammaticis excerpta per Gabrielem Prateolum. This section 
uses the catechistic question-and-answer method (that some of us remem- 
ber from Allen's Latin Grammar) The example that comes nearest to 
Moliére’s words is the following (p.35): Latus et profundus palmum, 
estne oratio Latina? Etiam. Cur ita? Quia etc. 
Only here and in the discussion of the final scene of Le Malade imagi- 
naire do we cross the tracks of Robert Garapon end his illuminating study: 
La Fantaisie verbale et le comique dans le théâtre français du Moyen 
Age à la fin du XVII siècle. (Paris 1957). The essence of verbal fantasy 
is its very senselessness (un jeu libéré du souci de la signification et 
placé sous le signe de la gratuité), which certainly applies here, as it 
does to Sganarelle's words (Ficile tantina etc.) already quoted from le 
Médecin volant, which however is purposely excluded from Robert Gara- 
pon's survey. 

Incidentally too, Sganarelle's last nonsense-words just quoted bear a 
suspicious resemblance to the alleged Turkish words of Horace from La 
Soeur of Rotrou (1645) quoted by Garapon (p.190): 

Ossansando, nequei, nequet, poter lever cosir Nola?, 
as does Ergaste's Cabrisciam to the very first of them. The near-coinci- 
dence of ogni Boraf embusaim . . . carigar . . . Belmen in the same 
scene with similar words in the Bourgeois gentilhomme would seem less 
unexpected. 
* This has been explicitly referred (‘a peu pres textuellement', Couton II, 
1404) to the third elegy of an undiscoverable poet Maximianus ('qui 
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vivait sous Théodoric) whose erotic elegies have also been attributed to 
Cornelius Gallus, a contemporary of Vergil 

' On the authority of Furetiére, George: Couton translates ‘le blanc 
amène la disgrégation de la vue’. My coleague Mr John Crook of St 
John's College, Cambridge informs me tha. the words congregativum et 
disgregativum visus occur in Boethius. 

In the inaccurate quotation from Vergil (Bucolics VIU,75) the gram- 
matically correct impari has won the day ower the impare required by the 
metre. 

* The sentiments of these words, we are tox, goes back to Erasmus, but 
the words themselves are put into the mcrth of M. Josse in Larivey's 
Fidèle (quoted by R. Garapon op. cit. 125). 

° The preface to the tragédie-ballet PsycF$ (1670) warns us that the 
rather Arcadian-Italian words of the lament (in the first interlude) are the 
work of Lulli, not of Moliére. On the frirze of our subject we note the 
Gascon-Hispanic pronunciation of French (# lé trouberai etc.) by Scapin 
in les Fourberies (1671). ‘The one exam»le of Latin in La Comtesse 
(1672) has already been discussed. 


MOLIERE AND THE COMMEDIA DELL’ARTE 


CORDELIA GUNDOLF 
University of Melbourne 


In the Musée de Ja Comédie Francaise there is an emblematic 
painting made in 1670, and meant to illustrate synthetically the 
origins and glories of the French stage of the time.—1t shows 
sixteen male actors, both French and Italian, each in his tradi- 
tional costume and characteristic gesture, against the background 
of a street—the accepted setting for comedy. Some of those 
depicted were already dead in 1670, others at the peak of their 
career. The figure at the left hand corner is Moliére, in the 
Sganarelle costume created by him, and with the black moustache 
he donned on the stage. It seems as though the actors were 
arranged in a certain, vaguely historical order, in three rows. 

In the very last row, we see the French farceurs Gillaut-Gorju, 
Gros Guillaume and Garguille-Gautier : the first of these had 
been the first French dottore; he was said to have been in real 
life the dean of the Paris Faculty of Medicine. The other two, 
together with Turlupin, who stands in the second row, had formed 
the famous clown trio reputedly admired by Molière as a child. 
Turlupin wears the costume of an Italian Brighella, but his face, 
as that of the other two, is whitened with flour, instead of being 
hidden by a mask. This was the tradition of the French farce. 
However, the costumes of the other two are also italianate. The 
fourth character in the last row, with the dashing feather hat, is 
the capitano Matamoros, or rather Silvio Fiorilli, whose glory it 
also was to have re-invented, after antiquity, the mask of Pulci- 
nella. All these five had already died around 1630. 

In the second row, we have the French actor Jodelet, who lived 
long enough to have been for one or two years a member of 
Moliére's company in the Petit Bourbon. He died in 1660, just 

as the Petit Bourbon was suddenly demolished, and the two com- 
` panies of actors who shared it, the Italian and the French, were 
forced to move over into the Palais Royal. Jodelet, like Turlupin, 
was italianate in his costume, which was that of a zani, a valet, but 
he followed the French habit of covering his face with flour, 
rather than using a leather mask like the Italians, And with him, 
we are already more or less in Moliére’s own generation. On the 
right-hand corner of the picture stands a tiny, paunchy Pulcinella 
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in earnest conversation with a Pantalone. No family names are 
indicated, but chronologically the litti- Pulcinella could well be 
the Roman Argieri, whose smallness is -estified in the iconography 
of his time. Pantalone could be the famous Modenese Angelo 
Turi, who played in the Petit Bourbca around 1660, and later 
joined the Biancolelli troupe. Somewh:t nearer to the stage front, 
stand two other members of the Italian 2ompany, Brighella, whose 
identity it is not possible to identify, and Trivellino, still another 
incarnation of the Zani ‘family’. TriveLino is Domenico Locatelli, 
capocomico of the Italian company from 1653 until 1684. 

In the front row, next to the unassiming portrait of Molière, 
we see another actor of the Frerch school, Raymond Poisson 
(1630-1690). Poisson played in Moliér’s ‘rival’ theatre, the Hotel 
de Bourgogne, and was much admired by Louis XIV, and by 
Moliére himself. His creation, the VaEt Crispin, was later con- 
tinued by his children and grandchildren. The Arlecchino at his 
side, shown in his characteristic posture of relax which French 
painters of the time were to portray :o frequently, is Giuseppe 
Domenico Biancolelli (1637-1688), the famous and beloved 
Dominique. He had been called to Paris in 1654, to join the 
Italian company which was already tire. The Dottore Grazian 
Balordo next to him is Marcantonio Romagnesi (1633-1706). He 
came from Verona: only in his maturty had he started to play 
the Dottore: as a young man he had first been an admired In- 
namorato, then an agile Pantalone. Eis grandson Jean Antoine 
(1690-1742) was in the next genzraton to become one of the 
mainstays of the future Comédie Italieane, both as an actor and 
as an author. The same would ha»pen to Biancolelli’s son, 
Dominique 2. 

The most dashing figure of the piccure is without any doubt 
Scaramuccia: he seems to be occupyinz a position of distinction, 
as was due to him both as an actor of outstanding qualities, and 
as Moliére’s special friend. Scaramuccia’s real name was Tiberio 
Fiorilli (1608-94) and he came from Naples. The man on the 
balcony on the right hand side is Claide Deschamps de Villier 
(1600-1681), called Philipin. He played this valet role created 
by him in Moliére’s ‘rival’ theatre, the Hotel de Bourgogne, and 
wrote some plays. One of them is a version of the Don Juan 
which interested Moliére, when he vrote his own Don Juan. 
Molière satirizes him in the Impromptr de Versailles. 

This list is a picture of the actual situation: Molière combines 
the influences of the French tradition with the best which he can 
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take from the Italians; the two elements are so strictly entwined, 
that it is often impossible to disentangle the two strands. 

The Petit Bourbon was the second theatre used by Moliére in 
Paris after his return to the city from the thirteen years of pro- 
vincial vagaries. It was a nobly proportioned ex-ballroom in a 
wing of the Palais of the dukes of Bourbon, with an ample and 
well appointed stage. We know how Moliére shared it for four 
days of the week with the Italian company. The king had given 
the permit for this after the success of Moliére's company at the 
Jeu de Paume du Marais, in 1658. 

The Italians had been using the building on and off since 1577. 
The second Gelosi under the capocomici Flaminio Scala and 
Francesco Andreini had been playing there, as the first professional 
company ever to use it, when Henri III had called them to 
France. And this was the last plece where Isabella Andreini, 
Francesco's wife, played in 1604, tefore she died in Lyons on 
her way back to Italy. Another famous Italian company which 
worked in the Petit Bourbon, was that of Pier Maria Cecchini 
(1575-1645) from Ferrara, whose stage name was Frittellino and 
whom Moliére admired as a playwrizht. Frittellino had been an 
ex-companion of Flaminio Scala, and his son-in-law. He was 
celebrated for his culture and his wit; his works are among the 
fundamental sources for the story of his profession. We know 
that his company did not have a very easy time in Paris: they 
were persecuted by Concino Concini, Louis XIII's prime minister, 
and eventually forced to leave the c:ty in 1618. 

In 1618, the Petit Bourbon was again in the hands of an Italian 
company: this one was led by the great Arlecchino Tristano 
Martinelli (1555-1650)—the frst cne ever to impersonate this 
mask —, who too, was formerly of the troupe of Flaminio Scala. 
His brother Drusiano introduced the Commedia dell'arte in Eng- 
land, with great success. In Martinellis troupe we find Isabella’s 
son, Giambattista (1578-1654), whom Moliére frequently used 
as a model for certain of his play situations, and whose plays 
interested him. Giambattista was an Arlecchino, and also worked 
as Lelio, the lover. Among his maay talents was also that of a 
musician; he was a gifted playwright, and wrote theoretical 
tracts on the Commedia dell'arte; some of his melodies have 
survived. In Martinelli’s troupe an important position was 
occupied by Francesco Gabrieli, who died in 1654. He gave 
Moliére his idea for the valet Scapiro, whom he was the first to 
create. Scapino’s costume could be anything on the upper part of 
his body, but his trousers had to be m red and white stripes. All 
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these people left their mark on Molié2, even though some had 
already left, or died, when he arrived in 1658. 

In 1658, the company in the Petit Bcorbon was led by Giuseppe 
Bianchi, known as Capitano Spezzaier, =robably a rather mediocre 
actor, as so little is known of him. His wife Brigida, however, 
was a much admired Aurelia; and among his male actors there 
were the two star performers, Tiberio —iorilli (Scaramuccia) and 
Giuseppe Domenico Biancolelli (Dominique) who have already 
been mentioned in connection with the painting. Both were 
probably among the greatest artists tte Commedia dell'arte has 
ever produced, and it is their merit, that Scaramuccia and Domi- 
nique as masks have become classical figures of both the Italian 
and the French stage. 

Tiberio Fiorilli was from Naples: he may or may not have been 
the son of Silvio, the capitan Matamorcs shown on the painting— 
the question has never been decided. Tiberio’s first success was 
in Fano, a small town on the Adriatic where he made his debut 
in a commedia dell'arte version of Dor Juan, the play which was 
at the time the rage of the entire Soutt of Europe. On the basis 
of this success, he was called to Mantza by the theatre-obsessed 
Duke there; but we soon find him on -our through the Kingdom 
of Naples and Sicily. In Palermo he ecquired a wife, the actress 
Elisabetta del Campo, who played the servetta under the name 
of Marinetta (which was to become >ne of Moliére’s favourite 
names for servette). He became rich: -n Florence he bought him- 
self an estate, on the gate of which F2 wrote a nice concettoso 
pun: Fiori’ Fiorilli, e gli fu Flora il fcto; his child was baptized 
in Rome by Cardinal Chigi, which was a great honour for an 
actor, if one considers that a few yeacs later the Church would 
not grant a church burial to Molière. He was called to Paris by 
Mazarin, some years before Biancolelli; there is the possibly 
apocryphal story of his encounter wita the Dauphin, the future 
Louis XIV, who was crying. Fiorill picked him up, and so 
amused him with his antics, that the child, from weeping, was 
thrown into such paroxysms of laughter. that he wetted the actor’s 
suit.— Louis XIV’s life-long delight in the theatre is said to have 
stemmed from this childhood encounter.— Once or twice during 
his Paris stay Fiorilli went on tour te England; in London his 
success was overwhelming, to the poirt of arousing the envy of 
the English actors, who wanted to Lave the Italian company 
banned from the island. He died in France, relatively forgotten, 
twentyone years after his friend Moliè-e. 

He had a beautiful singing voice, Ee was a supreme dancer: 
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there is memory of a wild dance created by him, which went 
under the name of Danza di Scaramuccia and was said to have 
been the choreographic representation of a warrior’s rage. In his 
acting, he obviously adapted himself to his public: in Italy many 
verbal jokes in a dialect basis are remembered; in France he 
seems mainly to have amused his public by gestures—more so, 
it seems, than ever the other Italian actors, whose mimic game 
was the source of success. Scaramuccia has been frequently 
portrayed: he was tall and rather ugly: the squint in his eyes was 
nearly a part of the mask; his pointed moustache inspired 
Moliére’s Sganarelle mask, as everybody knows. On most of his 
portraits he carries a guitar. 

One knows how much he meant to Moliére: under one of his 
portraits there was the famous verse 


Il fut le maitre de Moliére 
et la nature fut le sien. 


Nearly as well-known are the lines in Le Boulanger de Chalussay’s 
play-pamphlet on Molière, Elomire Hypocondre 


Par example Élomire 

Veut se rendre parfait dans l'art de faire rire: 
Que fait-il, le matois, dans ce hardi dessin? 
Chez le grand Scaramouche il va, soir et matin. 
Là, le miroir en main, et ce grand homme de face, 
Il n'est contorsion, posture ni grimace 

Que ce grand écolier du plus grand des buffons 
Ne fasse et ne refasse en cent et cent facons. 


Dominique Biancolelli owed his fame to this pierrot-like mask 
he had created, and to his extreme grace and lightness; like so 
many others of the commedianti, he was an intellectual. His 
main contribution of great importance is a collection of scenari 
. of the entire repertoire played by the Italians in Paris from their 
arrival in 1577 up to his time. This work is now in the archives 
of the Paris Opera, in a French translation by Gueullette. 

It was he who obtained from Louis XIV the permission for the 
Italian actors to use both French and Italian on the stage, against 
the furious opposition of the French companies, especially of 
those in the Hotel de Bourgogne. This change of language be- 
came necessary for the Italians, as the political scene changed in 
France and Italian was less anc less understood. Like Fiorilli, 
Biancolelli was an experienced dancer and musician. His style of 
acting followed the line indicated by Fiorilli, with emphasis on the 
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gesture. The echo of their dances czn be found in Molière’s 
comédies-ballets, in the agitated, fren:tic and funny. crowd of 
masks which swing through the interm2des. 

Dominique's daughter married La Thorillière, a member of 
Moliére’s company; his son Pierfrancesco was among those who 
returned to France with Riccobono afte- the twenty years’ banish- 
ment inflicted on the Italian actors in 1697 by Louis XVI, for 
their impudence in attacking Mme de .Maintenon in a play. 

Yet another of the persons of the Ccmmedia dell'arte, who in- 
fluenced Molière, was the writer and accor Nicola Barbieri, called 
Beltrame di Milano after a zani mask he had created. Barbieri 
was already dead when Moliére came. to Paris, having died in 
1640. He belonged to the 2. Gelosi company, under Flaminio 
Scala, which came to Paris around the urn of the century. — No 
scholar of theatre history ignores his =amous Supplica (1634), 
something between an apology for the profession of the actors 
and an autobiography. For Molière H was important, because 
he furnished the play (first a canovaccr?) which the former used 
for his Étourdi : L'Inavvertito, ovvero 3capino disturbato e Mez- 
zettino travagliato. A comparison between the two works can be 
founl in Attinger's Esprit de la commedia dell'arte dans le 
théâtre français. 

It would have been interesting to know what Italian books on 
the theatre Molière possessed. Unfortunately in the inventory of 
his things, drawn up after his death, thers is only one entry stating: 
quarante volumes de comédies francoiss, italiennes et espagnoles, 
valued at ten livres. Some of them were surely handwritten 
zibaldoni of commedia dell'arte plots o° the kind used by actors. 
He definitely knew Flaminio Scala's >ig, famous collection of 
scenario Teatro delle favole rappresentctive (Venice, 1611) with 
its material arranged rather pretentiovsly like the Decamerone, 
which furnished material to playwrighs to the end of the 18th 
century. In it is a plot rather similar Io that of the Tartuffe, Il 
pedante. — It is not necessary even to state the fact that he 
knew Italian Renaissance plays, togetter with those of Plautus. 
The structure of the Italian plays is always present in his work. 
We know that he had read or seen tbe Candelaio by Giordano 
Bruno, and adapted it in the Mariage forcé. And he knew the 
works of the rather mediocre author N cola Secchi, (1600-1650) 
a Milan magistrate, whose complicated Interesse appears rejuven- 
ated and funny in Le dépit amoureux. From Luigi Groto’s Emilia 
(1541-85) as well as from the commedia dell'arte tradition, he 
had taken the figure of Mascarille. 
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The Commedia dellarte had created the basic types of 
humanity—and indeed, was still creating new variations of the 
basic types at the time of Moliére. But they were schematic, 
rigid, without any depth; they only remained farces, and never 
did the essentially tragic element of many of the situations get 
any relevance. Moliére, from masks, transforms them into living 
human beings. He maintains the usual structure of cross-wise 
relations between two centres of interest focussing finally on one 
main figure. Harpagon and Anselme are the traditional two old 
men, Pantalone and Gratiano; Arnolphe is probably another ver- 
sion of Pantalone. Tartuffe is also a dottore, as can be seen from 
the pedante. Another possible source of the Tartuffe is an anony- 
mous play of the Vittorio Emanuele library in Rome, I! Dottor 
Graziano nemico delle famiglie (Venice, 1630), where the Dottore 
is exactly such a scheming hypocrite, even though the plot is 
rather different. 

In any case, Moliére’s Tartuffe was to become an exceedingly 
popular figure in Italy during the following century; an anticlerical 
Sienese playwright, Girolamo Gigli (1660-1722), transformed 
him into a scheming priest Don Pilone.— The latter then em- 
barked on a stage career of his own, turning up in dialect plays 
as a stock figure both in Naples and in the Veneto. In Naples 
there are plays about him by Michele Zezza (1780-1850) (who 
translated Moliére's work into dialect around 1835) and Pas- 
quale Altavilla (1806-66), for the little Teatro di San Carlino, 
the last fortress of the Commedia dell'arte thexe before it was 
pulled down in 1883; in Venice in a minor play by Carlo Goldoni 
called 71 Molière; this features a type, Don Pirlone, who fears an 
imminent performance of the Tartuffe prepared by his friends, 
because he believes that they will attack him in it personally for 
his stinginess and greed. Thus the circle is complete: from being 
originally a pedante of the Italian impromptu stage, the Tartuffe 
returns as a new figure to his origins. 

The Péques provinciales, with their marquis de Mascarille, are 
of course various versions of that seicentista stock figure, the 
‘poeta marinista', who speaks in clouded concetti, Also the 
Précieuses turn up in various Italian versions in the post-Moliére 
era: in a Goldoni play with the charming title Le donne di testa 
debole, and in one by Zezza again, in Neapolitan, Le bontoniste, 
which sounds not so very good. Anyhow, Zezza’s version of 
Moliére has no very good reputation for elegance and grace. 

The theme of the Bourgeois gentilhomme and of Georges Dan- 
din, that of the person desirous of entering a higher social class 
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than his own and ending up by making himself ridiculous or un- 
happy, becomes a standard subject of the Italian theatre of the 
following century. Just to mention one, I would like to recall 
Doralice in the Famiglia dell’antiquario, whose father, an other- 
wise charming Pantalone, does not hesitate to marry the girl off 
to a completely corrupt and bankrupt young count, only so that 
she may become a member of an aristocratic family, and have a 
title; or one thinks of the many ridiculous merchants’ wives in 
Goldoni’s plays, who, like M. Jourdain, hire someone to teach 
them good manners and aristocratic ways of life. There also is a 
little anonymous play printed in Venice in 1690, entitled Pantalone 
gentiluomo e studioso di buone maniere, which obviously is some . 
sort of derivation of the Bourgeois gentilhomme. 

In their structure, moreover, Moliére’s plays are generally 
organized like those of the Commedia dell'arte. His main con- 
cern is that they should please the spectator rather than a possible 
reader. They are always principally concerned with the visual 
effect on the stage—they are definitely not plays to be read, or in 
any case they should be read only in the second instance. They 
are made up of single, quick-moving sketches, full of action and 
excitement. One sometimes gets the impression that the author 
does not really care very much for the plot as such, but rather for 
the actor's exploits in the single scenes. He accepts improvisation 
in certain conditions: there is the famous exchange of words be- 
tween him and Mademoiselle Béjart in the Impromptu de Ver- 
sailles: ` 


— Comment prétendez-vous que nous fassions, si nous ne 
savons pas nos rôles? 

— Vous les saurez, vous dis-je: et quand même vous ne les 
sauriez pas tout-à-fait, pouvez-vous pas y suppléer de 
votre esprit, puisgue Cest de la prose, et que vous savez 
votre sujet. 


And we know, of course, that his early efforts in the province 
were entirely based on improvisation. Of these, only La jalousie 
du Barbouillé and Le médecin volant, both based on Italian 
models, have remained. These little comedies are interesting only 
in so far as they are one phase of his development. 

A good example of this quick sequel of scenes (which corre- 
sponds to the commedia dell'arte indication of actions in the 
canovaccio), is, among many others, the first scene of the Pré- 
cieuses, or the Etourdi, or also Les Fücheux, with its procession 
of various types and situations. But these are only a few, one 
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could extend the list ad infinitum. He uses many of the habitual 
lazzi of the commedia dell'arte. One, for instance, is in scene 7 
of the Précieuses (Mascarille and the porters); the same lazzo is 
employed by Goldoni in Servo di due padroni. Other examples 
are the ‘purse’ scene in L'Etourdi (I, 5), or the encounter be- 
tween Sganarelle and Pancrace, with its frenetic movement in and 
out of doors, in Le mariage forcé. This lazzo, which produces 
Jaughter with any public, was called by the commedia dell'arte 
Lazzo delle porte, and currently used in many scenari. Molière 
had already previously employed it in his little impromptu piece 
Le médecin volant, where it is even funnier, because it requires 
a certain amount of acrobatics. A very famous version of this 
particular lazzo can also be found in Goldoni’s Servo di due 
padroni. (Incidentally, also, the situation of one servant trying 
to please several masters is a popular combination: Moliére plays 
around with it a bit in Les Fourberies de Scapin.) A stock lazzo 
is also the urine tasting in Le Médecin volant. 

A charming commedia dellarte scene is in La Comtesse 
D'Escarbagnas, 2, between the comtesse, Julie, Andrée and Criquet, 
the valet. 'The two ladies try to outdo each other in politeness, in 
offering each other seats. The servant girl Andrée arrives with 
a glass of water, breaks it, and thus adds another element of con- 
fusion to the situation. This lazzo of exchange of compliments 
among ladies appears also in the Impromptu de Versailles, as a 
school example of how to act, and who does not remember the 
delightful way Goldoni handles it in many of his plays about the 
middle class in Venice? Of course the broken glass is quite a 
frequent device. In the Locandiera, by Goldoni, and in the Servo 
di due padroni this simple, banal incident transforms itself into a 
Series of elegant gestures. 

Le médecin malgré lui, too, is a beautiful example of Moliére’s 
preoccupation, that there should be a continuous changing of the 
situation: the actors are involved in a series of stylized actions, 
the success of which depends entirely on their capacity to prevent 
the whole thing from degenerating into vulgarity: Sganarelle and 
Martine beating each other (what would be more trivial, more 
farcical?), Sganarelle's antic with the bottle, Sganarelle pretend- 
ing to be physician, etc., etc. Indeed, if these minor divertisse- 
ments were not brightened up by the intelligence of good actors, 
by the sophistication of a very special technique, what else would 
they be but a series of irrelevant clowneries? "The type of mono- 
logue pronounced by the Premier Médecin in M. de Pourceaugnac 
(1, 8) or of Argan in the opening scene of Le Malade imaginaire, 
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has its origin in the Commedia dell’arte, and innumerable examples 
of this kind of verbal firework can be “ound in nearly all pieces 
of the old art. Its technical name was <irata. 

Of course, the much employed usege of different types of 
caricatural language is also a tradition cf the Italian plays. I do 
mean here the employment of a dialect—as was habitual for cer- 
tain roles (the zani bergamasco, Pantalone Venitian etc., etc.). 
But this practice Moliére follows rarely—his valets generally are 
beautifully literate and pronounce themselves with as much pro- 
priety as, and more genius than their masters, and only an occa- 
sional servant girl uses French dialects from various regions. 
Dialect however is a legitimate language. In this Moliére is 
only occasionally interested. What he u:es amply is the caricature 
of a language: the nonsense--studded and pretentious gratianesco 
of lawyers and physicians; the funny maccheronico Latin also used 
by his médecins and clownesque corteges of doctors (as in the 
graduation ceremony of Le Malade imaginaire): sometimes we 
have the equally fantastic parody of the lingua franca adopted by 
merchants and sailors in the Eastern Mediterranean until the end 
of the eighteenth century, which Moliére puts into the mouth of 
another commedia dell'arte stock figurze, the Arlecchino falso 
turco, or falso armeno (he appears briefy in Le Bourgeois gentil- 
homme and in Le Sicilien, but the conrnedia dell'arte has entire 
plays revolving around him, aways speaking in the jargon, and 
even Goldoni still uses the figure in La jamiglia dell'antiquario, 
and in the Impresario delle Smirne, J beleve). Both, doctors and 
finti armeni, are crooks: their corrupt language is an outer sign 
of their dishonesty, their wish to imbrogliare il prossimo. 

Very frequently, the Commedia dell'arte puts on the stage an- 
other character who uses the parody of a language: it is the 
Swiss soldier, an echo of the mercenares who roved Europe in 
that time: he is always concerned with drinking and cannot pro- 
nounce his b's and v's properly. They become hard p's and f's. 
A type of this kind turns up in M. de Pourceaugnac. (By the 
way, this drinking Swiss generally is nct a capitano in the com- 
media dell'arte, but just a simple soldier, a mercenary. The stage 
capitano would use a corrupt Spanish rather than a corrupt Ger- 
man, according to the historical situatiom and the theatrical tradi- 
tion.) Moliére, in his Swiss, also keeps the tradition according to 
which this type has to be a drunkard. 

Moliére is quite aware of the slightress of these often minor 
divertissements and of their dependence on the bravura of the 
actor. Everybody knows the famous irtroduction to just such a 
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minor piece, L'Amour médecin : ‘On sait qu'il y a beaucoup de 
choses qui dépendent de l'action. On sait bien que les comédies 
ne sont faites que pour étre jouées, et je ne conseille de lire 
celles-ci qu'aux personnes qui ont des yeux pour découvrir dans 
la lecture tout le jeu du théâtre His own style of acting was 
apparently fashioned entirely on the Italian tradition, and we 
know what fun he made of the various actors of the Hotel de 
Bourgogne, with their monotonous and emphatic voices and 
gestures ( Impromptu de Versailles). Lagrange remembers his 
naturalness, his exactitude (in the preface to the 1682 edition of 
Moliére’s plays)—and we remember how it was stressed by the 
commedia dell'arte to produce something which one could call a 
'stylized naturalness', as is emphazised in the little epigram under 
Scaramouche's portrait and in many a treatise on acting by theo- 
rists like Andreini and Cecchini. 

A very interesting aspect of Moliére’s relations with the Com- 
media dell'arte is also in the field of music. We know that through 
the collaboration with Lulli and through his own style of work 
he was possibly on the way to creating something which could 
eventually have become a kind of opera buffa (as indeed happened 
to the commedia dell'arte in the following century . . .) His 
century was one of upheaval in musical forms. He was the only 
one of the three great French dramatists of his time to have in- 
sisted in coupling his works with musical accompaniment (which 
is again in the Italian tradition, and in the tradition of the actors 
he knew). These were all experienced musicians: Biancolelli 
and Fiorilli both were famous for their guitar play (Fiorilli is 
mostly portrayed with a guitar in his hand); and in any case all 
the Italian actors could dance and sing. However, for Molière, 
the music was always subordinated to the word. He explicitly 
rejects the singing and playing of instruments on stage without a 
plausible reason (Bourgeois Gentilhomme 1, 2): music had to 
have a sort of practical scope: it could be used for serenades, 
little dances of peasants at appropriate moments of the play, 
burlesque folk songs, etc.,—more or less in the same way as his 
Italian counterparts of the commedia dell'arte employed musical 
accompaniments and played their simple instruments: traditionally 
a guitar, a flute, a tambourin, and for special effects, trumpets. 

In his comédies-ballets, most of the musical and acrobatic fun 
is relegated to the ends of the acts, in the Intermèdes. Later, in 
the eighteenth century, the Intermezzi between acts of great opera 
were little opere buffe not connected with the contents of the 
main work. (The commedia dell'arte gave its contribution to 
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this type of work too.) In Molière invention, however, the 
Intermèdes were actually a kind of fantastic underscoring of the 
plot of the comedy, with a satirical relation to the latter. Here, 
he takes up all the fantasmagoric fun wh ch masks of the Com- 
media dell'arte could offer. Here he exploits to the fullest their ' 
possibilities as dancers, acrobats, musicians—and in collaboration 
with his composers creates the most charming and sophisticated 
little spectacles which could be createc with that material. 

We know from the contemporary iconog-aphy (Castle of Traus- 
nitz, Callot's various series of etchings dealing with masks, Fossard 
collection and minor illustrations in Itelian plays) and from 
scenarios in various collections, that these ‘ball? were a regular 
feature of the Italian actors. Molière’s bzllets, mostly created in : 
collaboration with the young Beauchamps, are an-exaltation of the 
whole genre. Nothing more delightful could be invented. It is 
not within the scope of this essay to go irto details of the music 
on which the Intermédes were based. Bat the lightness and grace 
of these Intermèdes is another sign of Mol:ère’s capacity of trans- 
forming the materials offered to him by the Italians into something 
deeper and more sophisticated even.  Lixe the Italians, whose 
characters emploved folk-dances quite fecuently, and sometimes 
parodies of the fashionable court dances of the time, Molière does : 
this. One of his favourite ‘pieces’ was tte Moresca, performed 
by Turks and Moors, according to the Italian tradition. The 
charming contrast of Polichinelle with the violins in the Malade 
Imaginaire is another lazzo to be found in Pulcinella innamorato 
infelice, in the Biblioteca teatrale Luigi Resi, in Rome. 

It is well known that the first Italiar translation of Moliére’s 
complete works was due to Carlo Gozzi in 1764, after many 
dialect versions had already circulated emong actors. Gozzi, as , 
we know, was an appassionato of the Ccmmedia dell'arte, and : 
involved in polemics with Goldoni and his reform attempts. 
Gozzis Fiabe sometimes re-evocate the solendour of the Com- 
media dell'arte's musical féeries, just as Moliére’s plays do. It is 
only logical that Molière should have bsem translated by a man 
like Gozzi, by someone who, like the Frenchman, was enraptured 
by the scenographic possibilities of the cld art. However, unlike 
Molière, Gozzi did not have the artisti strength to endow the 
masks of the commedia with a human content. 
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WHEN Lessing was twenty years old he informed his parents that 

he wanted to be a professional writer of comedies. His parents 

tried hard to dissuade him from devoting his life to such a disre- 

putable occupation; and his father, who was a clergyman, told 

him that a writer of comedies could not possibly be a good Christ- 

ian. Lessing replied that he could not see the force of this: 
objection. A comic dramatist, he argued, is one who depicts. 
human faults and vices in their ludicrous aspect. And why 

shouldn't a good Christian be allowed to laugh at faults and , 
vices? Does vice deserve so much respect that we are never to 
think of it but with knitted brows and pursed lips? 

To reassure his father, Lessing promised to write a comedy 
that would win the approval of even the most severe moralists; 
and in the same context—only a few lines before the passage I 
have been referring to—he confesses how dearly he would like 
to earn one day the title of ‘a German Moliére’. His actual words 
are: 


Wenn man mir mit Recht den Titel eines deutschen Moliére 
beilegen kónnte, so kónnte ich gewiB eines ewigen Namens 
versichert sein. Die Wahrheit zu gestehen, so habe ich zwar 
groBe Lust, ihn zu verdienen, aber sein Umfang und meine 
Ohnmacht sind zwei Stücke, die auch die größte Lust ersticken 
konnen." 


The immense discrepancy which the young Lessing was so badly 
conscious of between the power and achievement of Moliére and 
his own relative impotence was never to be completely overcome 
in his subsequent career. Moliére was essentially a theatre poet, 
a thoroughly professional actor-dramatist who was responsible for 
a whole company of players and who discharged that responsi- 
bility by a sustained display of craftsmanship and inspiration such 
as has seldom been equalled in the whole history of the theatre. 
Lessing was not so exclusively a man of the theatre; his energies 
were divided among many and various activities; and his slow, 
critical method of composition completely unfitted him to be, as 
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he expressed it, 'ein Arbeiter, der ein Theater mit Neuigkeiten 
unterhalten soll.’ 

But if he was never destined to overtake Molière, he was de- 
termined to follow in his footsteps. He would at least try to do 
for Germany what Moliére had done for France. And this would 
involve trying to produce comedies not only as good as Moliére’s 
- but of the same kind. It would involve the acceptance of Moliere's 
view of the nature and purpose of comedy. When Lessing tells 
his father that a comic dramatist is one who depicts human failings 
and vices in their ludicrous aspect, he is only reaffirming the thesis 
of Moliére that it is the task of comedy to correct and improve 
people while entertaining them—‘de corriger les vices des hommes’, 
- ‘de corriger les hommes en les diverdssant.* He is accepting 

Moliére’s principle that comedy has a moral and social function, 
that it is a didactic form of art. And Lessing also accepted the 
implication that comedy, if it is to achieve its purpose, must offer 
: an essentially true picture of society. We find him translating the 
famous passage of La Critique de l'Ecole des Femmes in which 
Moliére claims that comedy is a more difficult art than tragedy 
because it requires a more scrupulous regard for truth—because it 
is so much easier to represent heroes and demigods than ordinary 
human beings, so much easier to indulge in high-sounding rhetoric 
and arbitrary flights of imagination than to reproduce with essential 
truth the valid image of the time.5 
At a later stage in his career Lessing was at pains to reinterpret 
.the doctrine of the didactic function of comedy to prevent it from 
being understood in a too narrow and mechanical sense. While 
still insisting that it is the business of comedy to correct our moral 
and intellectual defects, he suggests that its greatest value consists 
not so much in the correction of particular faults as in the develop- 
ment of our ability to recognise comparable or analogous failings. 
We must learn to recognise Monsieur Jourdain not only in the 
social climber next door but in the pompous empire builders of 
our universities. Monsieur Harpagon should remind us that we 
can be miserly with time and knowledge as well as with gold. 
When considering the comedy of Don Juan we may appropriately 
remember that it isn't only women that can be seduced but also, 
and especially, politicians. Thus the scope and efficacy of comic 
didacticism is greatly widened in Lessing’s later interpretation. And 
a further gain is made when Lessing recognises that comedy bene- 
fits us, not only by the sharpening of our risible faculties, not only 
by the training it gives us in the detection of folly and turpitude 
under even the most specious disguises, but also and still more by 
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the mere fact that we can laugh at it. ‘Its true and. general value’, 
he writes, ‘lies in the laughter itself.’ For laughter has a cathartic 
virtue. It can free us from the pent-cp emotions, the obsessive 
anxieties which blind us to the reality of a situation; it can save 
us from splenetic or hypochondriac distortions of vision, and help, 
to keep us sane. ‘Was haben Sie denn gegen das Lachen?’, says 
Minna von Barnhelm to her melancholy lover. ‘Kann man denn 
auch nicht lachend sehr ernsthaft sein? Lizber Major, das Lachen 
erhält uns vernünftiger, als der VerdrL8. Der Beweis liegt vor 
uns. Ihre lachende Freundin beurteilet Ibre Umstände weit rich- 
tiger, als Sie selbst." 

The idea that the true value of comedy lies in laughter itself 
might almost appear to anticipate the principle of German classic- 
ism that the aesthetic state is a condition of pure contemplation 
having no direct relation to moral good or to any purpose outside 
of itself—that beauty is something whic1 pleases us in an entirely 
disinterested way, *ohne alles Interesse', as Kant expresses it. Less- 
ing's theory may indeed have helped tc prepare the way for the | 
classical aesthetic of Kant and Schiller, c£ Goethe and Hegel. But 
there remains an important difference. The classical position 
involves the rejection of didacticism in art. Lessing's theory, even 
in its most refined and improved form, does not reject didacticism. 
Lessing still thinks of comedy as exposing particular follies and 
vices even though its value for us may consist mainly in our 
recognition of analogous follies and vices. He may see the chief 
virtue of comedy in the laughter it excites, but this laughter seems 
so precious to him because it facilitates a truer perception of 
reality. In the very passage in which he recognises the intrinsic 
value of laughter he also insists that ccmedy is the best prophy- 
lactic against immorality. And when -he ban on his polemical 
writings against Pastor Goeze made him resolve to say what he 
had to say in the form of a drama, he expressed this intention in 
the words: ‘Ich muß versuchen, ob men mich auf meiner alten 
Kanzel, auf dem Theater wenigstens, noch ungestört will predigen 
lassen.'^ Thus at the end of his career as in that early letter to his 
father in which he avowed his ambition to emulate Moliére, Less- 
ing still recognised a homiletic element -n drama; he still adhered 
to Moliére's view of the moral and socia! function of comedy. 

Now I suppose many people to-day dislike this view of comedy, 
and even when looking at the plays of Moliére or Lessing prefer 
to ignore those didactic aspects which seemed so important to 
their authors. I think there are two reasons for this attitude. One 
reason is that most of us are still very strongly influenced, con- 
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sciously or unconsciously, by the aesthetic principles of German 
classicism. And since those principles condemn didacticism, we 
tend to assume that writers such as Molière and Lessing, who still 
believed in didactic art, must necessarily be in the wrong. The 
' assumption is understandable but may nevertheless be mistaken. 
‘We must remember that, whatever German classicism may have 
achieved in other fields, it neither succeeded in continuing the 
intellectual social comedy of Lessing nor even in recognising ade- 
quately the new comedy of Kleist. Unlike the classicism of 
ancient Greece or that of seventeenth century France, German 
classicism is a classicism without comedy. And its aesthetic pro- 
'nouncements cannot, therefore, so far as comedy is concerned, be 
allowed to carry very much weight. The experience of the 
twentieth century certainly seems to tell rather in favour of 
Moliére’s and Lessing's view. The plays of Brecht, for example, 
one of the best comic writers of our century, are avowedly 
‘Lehrstticke’. And another great comic dramatist of the twentieth 
century, George Bernard Shaw, congratulated himself on the bril- 
liant success of his Pygmalion precisely because—to quote his own 
words—-it is so intensely and deliberately didactic . . . that I 
delight in throwing it at the heads of the wiseacres who repeat the 
parrot cry that art should never be didactic. It goes to prove my 
contention that great art can never be anything else.” 
The other reason why many people are inclined to question the 
, thesis that comedy should have a moral or social function is that 
they cannot believe that comedy really has the power to perform 
such a function. They feel that the comic writer is deluding him- 
' self if he imagines that he can influence the climate of opinion in 
any appreciable degree, or effect any significant change in the 
moral constitution of individuals or society. I can only reply to 
this objection that the authorities which actually control society, 
the authorities of church and state, have never accepted the view 
that the influence of the theatre on men’s minds is negligible. If 
they had accepted it, they would hardly have thought it necessary 
in almost every age and country to subject the dramatist to so 
many restrictions, to obstruct and impede him so systematically. 
The best testimony to the power of literature is the index librorum 
prohibitorum; and the clearest evidence of the influence of comedy 
is the censorship regularly imposed on it. So long as the govern- 
ments of so many countries in the east and in the west continue 
to be so anxious to prevent certain things from being said in the 
theatre, the dramatist may fairly infer that it must be worth while 
saying them. Of course it requires courage to say them. We 
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know what a brave and tenacious fighter Moliére was. And at 
least in this respect, at least in point of courage, Lessing was not 
inferior to him. 

But when I suggest that Lessing continues the tradition of 
Moliére I do not mean only that he had the same general attitude 
to comedy, a similar idea of its nature and function. I mean more 
specifically that two of his mature plays, Minna von Barnhelm and 
Nathan der Weise, are in some respects clcsely related to particular 
plays of Moliére. 

In Minna von Barnhelm one not only finds a number of motifs 
and situations reminiscent of those in Le Misanthrope, but one 
has to recognise that the plays are dealing basically with the same 
problem, though offering different solutions of it. And it seems 
very probable that Lessing, who was an extremely deliberate and 
reflective writer, a writer who, as he said himself, had to have all 
his reading present to his mind when working at a play: ‘ich muB 
meine ganze Belesenheit so gegenwärtig haben""— it seems very 
probable that Lessing was fully aware of this latent relationship 
of Minna von Barnhelm to Le Misanthrope. 

Limits of space forbid me to discuss in detail Lessing's critical 
comments on Molière’s plays, though I must confess that he doesn’t 
always appear to the best advantage in those comments, and one 
particularly regrets the critical lapse which permitted him for a 
moment, in the Hamburgische Dramaturgie, to exalt Destouches 
above Molière. But at least he made amends for that aberration 
by his defence of Le Misanthrope against the captious criticism of 
Rousseau. The gist of Rousseau's objection was that Molière 
makes us laugh at the misanthropic Alceste, though Alceste is the 
most honest man in the play; and that therefore Molière must be 
condemned as an enemy of virtue, inasmuch as he holds a good 
man up to ridicule. Lessing's reply is that Rousseau fails to dis- 
tinguish between laughter and derision. ‘We can laugh at some- 
one without wishing to deride him and without despising him, 
indeed we laugh more readily and happily at the failings of people 
we like than at the blunders of uncongenial persons. So it is with 
Alceste. He does not become contemptible in our eyes. He re- 
mains the good and honest man we know him to be; and the 
laughter which is excited by the situations the poet places him in 
does not in the least diminish our respect for him."— One may 
Observe that this defence of Le Misanthrope amounts to a denial 
of Rousseau’s view of the intention of the play as a whole, while 
accepting Rousseau’s conception of the character of Alceste. For 
Lessing no less than for Rousseau, Alces:e is the honest man of 
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the play, a man to be regarded with ‘Hochachtung’. - 
Now I am aware that many French scholars in recent times 
have taken a very different view of Alceste. They have been 
anxious to underline the comic aspects of the play and discount 
` the tragic aspects, and have thought they could best achieve this 
purpose by persuading us that Alceste is really a very ridiculous, 
unreasonable and egotistical figure. When Alceste criticises the 
wretched sonnet of Oronte, these critics would have us believe that 
it is Alceste who is in the wrong, not Oronte. J. D. Hubert main- 
. tains that, compared with similar précieux productions Oronte's 
` sonnet is ‘almost a masterpiece’, and he actually speaks of ‘the 
Clever Oronte':? When Alceste, being involved in litigation, 
decides to rely entirely on the justice of his cause and refuses to 
solicit the favour of his judges by means of visits and gifts, we are 
again told that Alceste is at fault. René Jasinski tells us that 
Alceste was wrong not to visit his judges because after all custom 
demanded it, and since a solitary individual cannot hope to remedy 
the corruption of society he must learn to adapt himself to it. 
(Sometimes, when reading these modern criticisms, one wonders 
whether it is the critic who is passing judgement on the play or 
the play on the critic.) I need hardly say that Alceste is also 
.Severely censured by the critics for the selfishness of his demand 
that the beautiful young Céliméne should renounce the gay society 

of Paris and go and bury herself with him in the country. 

Now it is true that if you thus represent Alceste to be a ridicu- 
lous and worthless creature, you certainly divest the play of any 
suggestion of tragedy: the discomfiture of a selfish and senseless 
buffoon is certainly not tragic. But does this elimination of the 
tragic element make the play a better comedy? I suggest that it 
makes it a poorer comedy, because the finest comedy requires a 
tragic element. This is well expressed by Otto Ludwig when he 
writes: Das Tragische, was Molière einmengt, gibt seinen Lust- 
spielen erst die Tiefe und das à plomb . . ';^ and the same point 
. is made by Hofmannsthal when he says of the laughter which 
. Molière excites: ‘Es ist schon keine ganz gewóhnliche Sorte von 
Lachen, auf die er es abgesehen hat: es mischt sich zuweilen ein 
Weh hinein oder ein kleines Gruseln. Das ist seine Stirke.2* We 
may remember that Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch made a similar 
remark about Shakespeare’s comedies. ‘All Shakespeare’s 
“comedies” ’, he wrote, ‘lie close to sorrow; close at least to heart- 
ache, sometimes close to heart-break.”17 
: The view of Alceste which Lessing takes, following and correct- 
ing Rousseau, allows us to do justice to both the comic and the 
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tragic aspects of his character. We can leugh at the situations the 
poet places him in, but we need never for a moment forget those 
noble and heroic traits—that ‘quelque chose de noble et d'héroi- 
que—which Eliante recognises in him and which touches her so 
much more deeply than the discretion of the prudent Philinte. 
Alceste's aggressiveness is only the negative aspect of his gene- 
rosity. There can hardly be an intense love without an intense 
hatred; and it is precisely the highest ideals which are likely to 
clash most violently with the mediocrity cf reality. Thus the mis- 
anthropy of Alceste— like that of Shakespeare's Timon—can be 
regarded as a consequence of his excessive philanthropy. And 
the rudeness and harshness of his treatment of Céliméne is likewise 
a paradoxical and therefore sometimes rather comical expression 
of his boundless love for her. No doubt it was unreasonable of 
him to expect that she should sacrifice her place in Parisian society 
for his sake. But who can doubt that he would have been pre- 
pared to sacrifice for her sake all that Paris had to offer? Doesn’t 
he say so in the words of that old French folk-song which he 
recites in order to let Oronte hear something of the true accents 
of love, so different from the smirking conceits of Oronte’s sonnet: 


Si le Roi m'avoit donné 
Paris, sa grand'ville, 

Et qu'il me fallût quitter 
L'amour de ma mie, 

Je dirois au roi Henri: 
*Reprenez votre Paris: 

J'aime mieux ma mie, au guél 
J'aime mieux ma mie.’ 


There is indeed nothing that could give Alceste greater joy than an 
opportunity to sacrifice himself for Céliméne, and the fascination 
of such a possibility even drives him to the absurdity of wishing 
that Céliméne might be poor, friendless and forsaken in order 
that he might have the privilege of sacrificing himself for her sake 
and restoring her to the happiness she deserved: 


Ah! rien n'est comparable à mon amour extréme; 
Et dans l'ardeur qu'il a de se montrer à tous, 
Il va jusqu'à former des souhaits contre vous. 
Oui, je voudrois qu'aucun ne vous trouvat aimable, 
Que vous fussiez réduite en un sort misérable, 
Que le Ciel, en naissant, ne vous efit donné rien, 
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-Que vous n'eussiez ni rang, ni naissance, ni bien, 
Afin que de mon coeur l'éclatant sacrifice 

Vous pût d'un pareil sort réparer l'injustice, 

Et que j'eusse la joie et la gloire, en ce jour, 

De vous voir tenir tout des mains de mon amour.'? 


Céliméne may well reply that this is loving her in a strange fashion. 
But however ridiculous Alceste may appear in this moment, his 
sentiments embody an ideal of love which for him is perfectly 
" genuine—a conception of love as overriding all other considera- 
tions, as transcending all other values. When Alceste not only 
loses his law-suit—the justice of his cause proving so much less 
persuasive than the bribes of his rival—, and when Céliméne finally 
makes it clear to him that she regards love as an incident in her 
social life rather than as an ideal to which all else must be sub- 
. ordinated—he can only retire defeated, his misanthropy more than 
ever confirmed, because his low estimate of mankind has in fact 
been proved correct. Even the moderate and sensible Philinte has 
to admit that the society of Paris is riddled with intrigue and cor- 
ruption. Though expressed with a more cynical coolness, Philinte’s 
estimate of his fellow men is found to be hardly more favourable 
than that of Alceste himself. 

Now this is the problem which Lessing takes up in Minna von 
Barnhelm: the problem of the worth or worthlessness of human 
' mature, the question of the actual or potential value of mankind. 
Again and again, in a variety of contexts, the play poses this 
question. It is suggested in Werner's angry protestation: ‘Herr 
_ Major! ich bin ein Mensch’ and Tellheim's contemptuous reply: 
‘Da bist du was Recht’s!’; again in T2llheim's remark about Just: 
‘Nein, es gibt keine vólligen Unmenschen!’; and yet again in the 
words which Minna addresses—very celiberately as the stage direc- 
tion indicates—to Franziska: ‘Madchen, du verstehst dich so 
trefflich auf die guten Menchen: aber wann willst du die schlech- 
ten ertragen lernen?—Und sie sind doch auch Menschen.—Und 
Ofters bei weitem so schlechte Menscken nicht, als sie scheinen.— 
Man muß ihre gute Seite nur aufsuchen.”?° 

` But of course it is in the fortunes and reflections of Tellheim 
himself that the question presents iself most insistently. The 
character of Tellheim bears a striking resemblance to that of 
. Moliére’s Alceste, even in such comparatively unimportant traits 
as his distrust of exaggerated politeness, of any too demonstrative 
' cordiality, or as his fastidiousness in the choice of friends, his re- 
luctance to desecrate the name of friendship by extending it to 
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mere acquaintances. Like Alceste, Tellheim is involved in a legal 
inquiry concerning money, and though sure of the justice of his 
cause remains for most of the play in doubt as to the outcome. 
And again like Alceste, he dislikes the life of large cities, the ser- 
vice of great princes, and dreams of married happiness in some 
beautiful secluded part of the country. But the most important of 
the traits which he has in common with Alceste is of course his 
proneness to pessimism and misanthropy. Tellheim’s misanthropy 
too, like that of Alceste, is the consequence of a disappointed 
philanthropy. He has performed a generous action which has 
been misinterpreted, so that his very generosity becomes the cause 
of his impoverishment and dishonour. And when Tellheim con- 
siders the perversity of this turn of even:s, the sorry reward with 
which his kindness towards others has been requited, he bursts 
into a bitter laughter which is worlds removed from that healthy, 
happy laughter which we have been told has the power to keep us 
sane. Tellheim’s laughter is ‘the terrible laughter of misanthropy’, 
as Minna calls it—'das schreckliche Lachen des Menschenhasses’, 
a laughter that seems to her more dreadful than any curses, and 
which she appeals to him to stifle if he has any belief whatever 
in goodness and in divine providence.?1 

Here, more clearly than in Molière’s play, we may perceive the 
religious implications of misanthopy, the religious importance of 
the question of the value of human nature. For if human nature 
is incurably evil and perverse, it is difficult to see how there can 
be any happy future in store for mankind. It is difficult to have 
faith in the destiny of the human race, or to believe that the past 
and future history of the world is guided by any beneficent and 
providential plan. Tellheim has lost his trust in human nature, 
and his faith in providence along with it. And it is this lcss of 
trust that also compels him to relinquish his claim to Minna's 
hand and break off their engagement. He is unable to believe 
that Minna could possibly find her happiness in marrying him—a 
discharged and partially disabled officer, without money or 
possessions, and with a tarnished reputation. And of course his 
decision would have been perfectly right if Minna von Barnhelm 
had been another Céliméne. Fortunately for him, Minna is a very 
different kind of girl, and in this difference between the two 
heroines one begins to perceive the new answer that Lessing offers 
to the question he had inherited from Moliére. Minna, miracu- 
lously, cherishes precisely that ideal of love which Alceste had 
looked for in Céliméne and had failed to find, precisely the ideal 
which Alceste himself had entertained. Just as Alceste could not 
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repress the foolish wish that Célimén2 might be destitute, obscure 
and forsaken in order that he might have the joy and pride of 
redressing her wrongs, of letting his love for her constitute her 
whole happiness,—so Minna is almost glad to hear of the mis- 
fortunes which have overtaken Tellheim because of the opportun- 
ity they give her to prove her love for him. "Unglück ist auch 
gut, she says. “Vielleicht, daß ihm der Himmel alles nahm, um 
ihm in mir alles wieder zu geben!"* It is granted to Minna, in 
fact, to have just that opportunity wiich Alceste wished to have; 
and she responds to the occasion exactly in the manner that 
Alceste imagined and longed for. Unfortunately Tellheim refuses 
to accept her sacrifice (or what he regards as such)—partly, no 
doubt, because of wounded pride, but partly also because, though 
capable of the greatest generosity himself, his distrust of human 
nature makes him hesitate to credit others with the capacity for 
joyful self-sacrifice—b2cause, in short, he has a tendency to under- 
estimate people, a tendency which provokes a mild protest even 
from the Lady in Mourning: *Edelmütiger Mann! Aber denken Sie 
auch von mir nicht zu klein.’ It is urderstandable that Minna sets 
herself with some determination to teach him a good lesson. And 
it is not only, as many critics have thought, feminine obstinacy 
and vanity that prompt her to do so. It is also her perfectly just 
feeling that Tellheim must learn to have confidence in other people, 
he must overcome his misanthropic distrust of human nature, if 
his melancholy and pessimism are ever to be properly cured, if he 
is ever to regain his faith in the mearingfulness of life, in the wis- 
dom of providence and in the goocness of God. Even as she 
sorely teases and torments him, she might still have said, in the 
words of Nathan:: ‘Es ist Arznei, nicht Gift, was ich dir reiche. 
Well, of course, Minna’s medicire proves effective, and the 
supreme test of the value of human nature in both plays—the 
question whether or not human beings are capable of an ideal 
love—that crucial test which had such a sadly negative result in 
Le Misanthrope, has a gloriously positive result in Minna von 
Barnhelm. And the result of that major test is confirmed by the 
results of the minor ones. Whereas Alceste was defeated in his 
law-suit, the inquiry into Tellheim's affairs is decided in his fav- 
our. Whereas Alceste loses his mcney, Tellheim recovers his. 
Whereas Alceste is confirmed in his view that the whole of society 
is incurably corrupt, Tellheim and we, the audience, are made to 
recognise the goodness in almost all the people in the play—not 
only in the heroine Minna, but in Werner, in Franziska, in Just, 
even in the questionable adventurer Kiccaut de la Marlinière. Just 
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as, in Thomas Mann’s Doktor Faustus, the Faust cantata of Adrian 
Leverkithn is said to be a revocation and reversal of Beethoven's 
Ninth Symphony, so Minna von Barnhelm may be said to be a 
revocation and reversal of Le Misanthrope. It represents the opti- 
mistic reply of the great eighteenth century Enlightment to the 
more pessimistic scepticism of the seventeenth century. It is a 
reaffirmation of the value and potentialities of human nature, a 
declaration of faith in the meaning and goodness of life; and this 
confident faith informs the work with a certain warmth and geni- 
ality, a glow of happiness which is hardly to be found in Moliére, 
but which might remind one of some of the music of Mozart. ' 
Minna von Barnhelm is therefore a comedy in a sense in which 
Le Misanthrope is not. For it not only contains some excellently ` 
comic scenes, and has a happy ending, bat it also suggests that the 
whole experience of mankind is destinsd to reach a good and 
rightful conclusion, and that the whole world—like the universe 
of Dante’s great Comedy—is the creation of the divinity: la divina 
Protestate, la somma Sapienza e il prime Amore. 

We may agree, therefore, with Emil Staiger when he describes 
Minna von Barnhelm as a theodicy.?? Different as it is from the 
great epics of Dante and Milton, belonging indeed to quite another 
world than La Divina Commedia and Paradise Lost, it still attempts 
in its more modest way what those great poems attempted: to 
‘assert eternal Providence / And justify the ways of God to men.’ ’ 
Lessing was no doubt strongly influenced by the theodicy of Leib- -` 
niz, the Essais de Théodicée which he so greatly admired. But I 
think it is important for us to notice the difference between Leib- 
niz theodicy and Lessing’s. Leibniz's tkesis that the actual world 
is the best of all possible worlds is reelly a deduction from the 
idea of God as an infinitely powerful, wise and good being. ‘He 
made the world, therefore he made it wel’, says Leibniz: ‘Il l'a 
fait, donc il l’a bien fait.7* That is a deductive argument, an 
argument a priori, and therefore independent of experience. Leib- 
niz was so far from admitting that the anhappy experiences of so 
many people were inconsistent with h's thesis, that he actually 
maintained that the world would still be the best of all possible 
worlds even if we had to assume that the great majority of people 
are destined to suffer the eternal tormenis of hell. Now Lessing’s 
theodicy, so far as I can see, does not tcke that high a priori road. 
In accordance with the increasingly empirical tendency of the 
eighteenth century, Lessing does not base his theodicy on an idea 
of God which is independent of experience, but on an idea of man 
which is continually being tested by experience—sometimes with 
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encouraging results, sometimes with the most discouraging. By 
the test of experience, human nature is of course a very imperfect 
thing, and so Lessing is forced to base his justification of the world, 
not so much on the actual goodness in human beings as on the 
promise of goodness in them—those potentialities for goodness 
‘which can be discovered even in very bad people. For the com- 
plete fulfilment of that promise, for the complete realisation of 
those good potentialities, Lessing is forced to look to the future 
ages of the world. The perfection in which Providence finds its 
ultimate justification is not in the present time, but in the time to 
come. And so Lessing, in his Die Erziehung des Menschengesch- 
lechts, works out a historical theodicy which in a manner antici- 
` pates the historical theodicy of Hegel and consequently also the 
' historical projections of Karl Marx. It is related, indeed, to all 
evolutionist conceptions which base their hopes on the assumed 
ability of man to transcend his present nature and achieve a level 
of humanity as superior to our present level as our present level 
is superior to that of Neandertal man. The words of Konrad 
-Lorenz: ‘Wenn ich den Menschen für das endgültige Ebenbild 
Gottes halten miiBte, würde ich an Gott irrewerden,’ represent 
exactly, in our own time, the standpoint of Lessing. 
Now such grand historica] or evolutionary conceptions may be 
worthy of all respect in so far as they are the expression of good 
. will towards mankind, the expression of a reluctance to abandon 
hope for humanity, a reluctance to admit that the human experi- 
ment has been a failure. But there is nevertheless something 
rather speculative and 'schwürmerisch' about them which seems 
extremely remote from the cheerful scepticism and underlying 
melancholy of Moliére. And yet, strange as it may at first appear, 
as Lessing pursued his religious and theological speculations, he 
found himself forced once again into an alliance with Molière. For, 
however different they may have been in other respects, they were 
at least alike in this: the religious attitudes of both of them 
appeared to many of their contemporaries to be intolerably un- 
orthodox and improper. In Lessing's historical conception, as set 
forth in Die Erziehung des Menschengeschlechts, the great reli- 
gions of the past are seen as phases of an educational process 
which enables mankind as a whole to rise to ever higher levels 
of moral refinement and rational insight. But this implies that 
each religious revelation is only provisionally valid and must be 
abandoned or transcended when mankind is ready to rise to a 
superior ethical and intellectual level—ready to be promoted, as 
it were, to a higher class in the great school of history. Thus 
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Christianity too is regarded as only provis-onally valid, and destined 


to be replaced by the superior religion of the future; the New . 


Testament will give way to the New Eternal Evangel; and religion . 


itself will be recognised to be only a guide to reason—a highly 
important and valuable guide, but still altimately subordinate to 
reason and ultimately to be superseded by reason. For Mclière 
it is society rather than history which is the school of mankind— 
society and one’s actual experience of Hfe. But he too is con- 
cerned to interpret religion in a humaae and rational way; to 
discount its dogmatic, ascetic aad mysticel aspects; and to under- 
stand it simply in terms of good conduct and good sense. In this 
respect it is even possible to regard Moliére as a forerunner of 
the Enlightenment; and if his thought is fairly represented in the 
sentence of the Lettre sur l'Imposteur ‘te igion is only a more per- 
fect kind of reason’ (‘la religon n’est qu'une raison plus par- 
faite”), one must recognise th» bond o? rationalism which, over 
more than a century and beneath all the more superficial differ- 
ences of custom and country, unites him with Lessing. 

Such an attitude, however, was not likely to be very popular 
with the more orthodox theologians, and the reaction it provoked 
was in fact fiercely hostile. Tte curé of Saint-Barthélemy, Pierre 
Roullé, declared Molière to be an incarnate demon and demanded 
that he be burnt alive. And Lessing tco felt himself threatened 
with the fate of Hus, exclaiminz ‘ʻO sancta simplicitas! as the old 
lady added her faggots to the Hames. Being in a similar situa- 
tion to that of Moliére, it was natural :hat Lessing should react 
in a similar manner. And he was fully =onscious of the analogy.. 
In his struggle against his theological adversaries he expressly en- 
listed the support of Moliére. When his bitter enemy, Pastor 
Goeze of Hamburg, anathemat sed him for his unorthodox views 
but at the same time made a great show of sympathy and concern 
at the probable loss of his soul, Lessing replied with an allusion 
to that great play of Moliére’s which, as he said, one hesitated to 
mention in the presence of certain pious people. He recalled the 
great show of sympathy and concern with which the emissary of 
Tartuffe seeks to expel Monsieur Orgon from his own house. Just 


so, Lessing remarks, Pastor Gceze seeks with all possible unction . 


to expel me from the house of my fatter. And he adds in the 
words of Moliére: | 
Ce monsieur Loyal porte un air bien céloyal.?7 
And when, finally, Goeze succeeded in 3aving a ban imposed on 
Lessing’s theological writings, and Lessing consequently decided 
to have recourse once more to the theatre for the communication 
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of his religious message, his fierce ‘ndignation at the injustice he 
had suffered finds expression in a great satirical portrait which one 
. can only compare with Moliére’s portrait of Tartuffe. I mean the 
„portrait of the Patriarch of Jerusalem in Nathan der Weise, the 
greatest representation in German literature of the type of the 
religious hypocrite, just as Tartuffe is the greatest representation 
of that type in French literature. 

In appearance the two hypocrites are rather alike. We must 
imagine them as portly, comfortable men, determined to enjoy 
the good things of life. Tartuffe is represented as ‘gros et gras, 
Je teint frais, et la bouche vermeille’. The Patriarch is described 
as ‘Ein dicker, roter, freundlicher Prälat” Lessing’s more limited 
space does not allow him to develop the erotic sensuality of the 
Patriarch. There is nothing here like Tartuffe’s toying with 
Elmire’s knee or his hypersensitive awareness of Dorine’s uncov- 
ered bosom. Possibly, because the Patriarch is an older man, 
that particular devil has left him and has been replaced by seven 
others. But Tartuffe and the Patriarch are again alike in claiming 
to be motivated solely by religious zeal. Tartuffe claims to be 
acting purely ‘Pour la gloire du Ciel et le bien du prochain’,** and 
the Patriarch insists ‘Mich treibt der Eifer Gottes lediglich'.*? Only 
' it always seems to drive him to do what is most advantageous for 
himself. "Welcher Prunkl, says the young Tempelherr on first 
catching sight of him in his gorgeous robes. 

Like Tartuffe— and, incidentally, like Pastor Goeze—the Pat- 
riarch appeals to the temporal power to assist him in his ostensibly 
religious but actually nefarious designs. But in one way he is 
even more contemptible than Tartuffe—he is more of a coward. 
And he is also more determinedly a persecutor. Tartuffe is not 
sufficiently in earnest about religion to be a proper inquisitor. He 
is rather a great confidence-man who is coldly and deliberately 
exploiting religion for the promotion of his own financial and 
carnal purposes. The Patriarch is no doubt as selfish and basically 
irreligious as Tartuffe, but having an important position in the 
Church he has become accustomed to identify his own interests 
with those of the organisation to wh:ch he belongs. Consequently, 
any deviation from the doctrine of the church excites in him a 
vehement hostility and resentment in which personal and ecclesi- 
astical interests are inseparably combined. This is what Lessing 
conceived to be the character of Pestor Goeze, a disposition to 
damn in the name of the Almighty everybody who did not share 
his beliefs, who did not believe precisely what he believed. ‘Denn 
da stehts! Wer nicht glaubt, der wird verdammt!—lhm nicht 
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glaubt; nicht gerade das nümliche glaubt, was er glaubt—wird 
verdammt!'*? And this characteristic of Goeze is reflected in those 
famous and ominous words of the Patricrch which he repeats so 
incessantly and with such an utter disregerd for every considera- 
tion of justice, reason and humanity: ‘Tit nichts, der Jude wird 
verbrannt! 

In this portrait of the Patriarch Lessirz, following Moliére but 
with an original vividness of imagination and personal depth of 
feeling, has registered a protest of permanent validity against all 
forms of intolerance, religious, racial and pclitical—against all the 
efforts of his and our and every time to repress ‘die anders Den- 
kenden’. Y doubt if any other German comic dramatist has dealt 
on such a grand scale with such momen-ous and perilous issues. 
Kleis's Adam is also a type of hypocrite, but a small. village 
hypocrite, hardly such a powerful and dengerous tvpe as Tartuffe 
and the Patriarch, representing a numerots and influential class of 
people in every age and country. Brec£t, in our own time, has 
discussed great ideological issues in his p avs, but hardly with the 
freedom from dogmatism, hardly with th: trave intellectual inde- 
pendence of Moliére and Lessing. 

It is by virtue of this continuation of he most serious kind of 
satirical comedy, as well as by his coninuation, in Minna von 
Barnhelm, of the most intelligent kind of . ocial comedv. that Less- 
ing seems to me to stand worthily in the tradition of Moliére. It 
is stil! not enough to earn for him that ccveted title of ‘a German 
Molière’. But I think we must admit that he came nearer to earn- 
ing it than anybody else. 
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THERE can be few more rewarding literary experiences than to 
read the early plays of Moliére in the order of their production. 
One passes from PÉtourdi which aims at entertainment by a ro- 
mantic and unlikely plot, through le Dépit amoureux and its blend- 
ing of similar ingredients with the study from the life of the quertette 
of master and mistress and their servants, to contemporary satire 
in les Précieuses ridicules. Laughter for laughter's sake returns 
with le Cocu imaginaire, reminiscent of the Commedia dell'arte 
and older French contes and farces. After the failure of Don 
Garcie, where Moliére was out of his element, and some slighter 
pieces we have the two École's with, one might almost say, a 
foretaste of women's lib., followed by the fierce satire of the 
Tartuffe, in connexion with which Moliére can say ‘le devoir de 
la comédie étant de corriger les hommes, en les divertissant’. With 
the increasing desire to influence his contemporaries comes a 
decreasing dependence on the ancient forms of comedy, exce»t for 
a return in the Fourberies de Scapin. 

This is my justification for devoting this Essay to the early 
comedies. One might express its purpose as to show what Molière 
grew out of. 

The question of Moliére’s increasing independence is not seri- 
ously affected by the fact that his connexion with antiquity is at 
first often indirect, through Italian and Spanish comedies and 
other forms of literature, as Barbieri’s l’Inavvertito, the intrigue 
of which is followed by l'Etourdi. In tone and style Molière is 
closer to Terence. 

With this proviso l'Étourdi is the one of the early plays in 
which the influence of antiquity shows through most clearly. To 
review the main elements, the plot is a double one. The main 
thread is the story of the ruses of Mascarille to obtain for his 
master a beautiful slave-girl, supposed Egyptienne, who has been 
left in pawn in the possession of a Neapolitan living in Messina. 
The old man doubts whether she will be redeemed and is inclined 
to sell her. All Mascarille’s efforts are crossed by the actions of 
his honest but scatter-brained master (‘le sot, en bon français’), 
until, when the play has lasted long enough, the girl is discovered 
to be the daughter of the Neapolitan, and the situation is saved. 
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This plot is complicated by another, the rivalry of Mascarille’s 
master and another young man for the slave-girl Yet another 
complication is the love of a third youth for the girl, whom he 
discovers to be his long-lost sister. ‘Voyez que d'incidents à la 
fois enfantés, says Mascarille, reasonably enough, all packed into 
a narrative which is not as tedious as dramatic representation 
would have been. 

This comedy is full of similarities to antiquity as well as con- 
trasts with it. It almost outdoes in inverisimilitude anything in 
Plautus or Terence. In the typical Latin comedies (and some fall 
out of any typical patterns) what is most unlikely is perhaps the 
repetition of incidents and characters that could happen occasion- 
ally in real life alongside other elements that would be common 
enough. In l'Étourdi the setting in Messina helps to remove the 
action to the world of fantasy. 

The desire of young men for the possession of slave-girls and 
their eventual success is a common theme in Latin comedy, but 
the circumstances are widely different. Here the girl will typically 
be owned by a bawd or pander, and the higher class establishment 
of the hetaera, Latin meretrix, is the setting for much of the 
comedy of Plautus and Terence. (It must be remembered that 
apart from occasional extraneous details the life portrayed is the 
Greek life of their Greek models.) In Moliére there is none of 
this, and the setting is that of bourgeois respectability. Thus it is 
a curious variation on ancient precedent that in l'Étourdi the two 
youths seek to win the girl view mat., from the outset. 

Mascarille’s intrigues to obtain the money necessary for the 
purchase of the girl have their parallels in Latin comedy, as in 
the Pseudolus of Plautus, where the slave who gives the play its 
name gains the girl in the nick of time and in the teeth of a 
rival, here a soldier (the mercenary soldiers of the contemporary 
Greek world are usually portrayed as boastful and generally un- 
pleasant characters), by cheating the youth's father of the needed 
sum, with as much invention and freedom from scruple as Mas- 
carille himself shows. "The theme of the thwarting of the servant's 
best efforts by his master is found in Plautus, though not worked 
so hard there. In the Bacchides the youth who has rashly imagined 
that his mistress had played him false hands up to his father the 
money that Chrysalus, whom we shall meet again, has so cleverly 
steered past the father, and has to persuade Chrysalus to ‘come at 
the old man another way’. Chrysalus does not need so much per- 
suading as Mascarille does after a succession of similar fiascos: 
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Je vous baise les mains; je n'ai pas le loisir, 
but later his professional pride and spite against the father getting 
the better of him. 
Allez, je vous fais gráce; 
Je jette encore un ceil pitoyable sur vous. 


In some of Plautus' plays, even though the girl is in the possess- 
ion of a bawd or pander, the girl's virtue has been remarkably pre- 
served, apart sometimes from her relationship to her lover, and 
the solution of the difficulty is brought about by the discovery that 
the girl is of good family, and, indeed, is the child of one of the 
older characters in the play. Such a discovery of identity is part 
of the stock-in-trade of Greco-Roman comedy, where children 
disappear by kidnapping, as in l'Étourdi, exposure or other mis- 
fortune, and are recognized when grown up either by means of 
crepundia, birth-tokens, trinkets hung round a child's neck as 
marks of recognition, or by information supplied by some inter- 
vening character, as in l’Étourdi and the Andria of Terence. An 
obvious weakness of the dénouement of l'Etourdi is that all Mas- 
carille’s tricks come to nothing, the situation being saved in the 
other manner. This weakness is brought about by a combination 
of the two ancient themes. The acquirement of Célie by purchase 
would obviously be awkward in Molière. The same mixture of 
methods is found also in the Curculio of Plautus, where we may 
note a similarity to the third element in l'Étourdi, as the girl is 
here discovered in time to be the sister of the soldier who has 
bought her, and given by him to the youth of her fancy, thus 
rendering idle the Weevil's ruse on his master's behalf. Much the 
same thing happens in the Andria, excepting that here the decep- 
tion of the father is not for money but to save the young master 
from an arranged marriage. 

The early play which most challenges direct comparison with 
a Latin play is l'École des Maris, which has a parallel general 
framework to that of Terence's Adelphoe, The Brothers, whence 
Moliére is considered to have drawn the idea. In both plays we 
have the contrast of severe and indulgent types of education, repre- 
sented by two brothers who put their theories into practice in the 
bringing up of two children. The general similarity, however, 
soon ends. In the Latin play the children are boys, sons of one 
of the brothers, in Molière they are two sisters, left on the death 
of their father in the charge of the two brothers, who are either 
to marry them themselves or to provide for them. The difference 
of sex and of social atmosphere and also the question of marriage 
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make a basic difference of treatment inevitable. Indulgence to- 
wards the favoured youth could not be reproduced in Moliére. In 
Terence the bachelor uncle gives his adopted son a generous allow- 
ance of freedom: (to the brother) ‘Believe me, it’s no disgrace 
for a Jad to wine and wench and smash in doors [of a bawdy 
house]. If neither you nor I did things like that it was because 
our poverty didn’t allow us to.’ How much milder must be the 
indulgence enjoyed by the girl!: 


A ses jeunes désirs j'ai toujours consenti, 

Et je ne m'en suis point, grâce au ciel, repenti. 
J'ai souffert qu'elle ait vu les belles compagnies, 
Les divertissements, les bals, les comédies . . . 
Elle aime à dépenser en habits, linge et nceuds; 
Que voulez-vous? Je tâche à contenter ses vœux. 


The actions of the two plays run their to-be-expected course to 
the extent that the indulgent guardians are rewarded by the affec- 
tion of their wards, whereas the harshness of their opposites leads 
to no pleasant result. The difference is more clear-cut in Molière, 
where Sganarelle's ward runs away from home and takes refuge 
with a youth whose acquaintance she has formed, all, of course, 
in the most moral manner, whereas Ariste's ward brings about the 
dénouement by leaving the company of the coxcombs who have 
been annoying her at the ball to return to the shelter of her sexa- 
genarian guardian, marriage with whom will be her greatest joy. 
(We hope it will be as satisfactory an ending as critics have found 
it)* In the Adelphoe the strictly brought up son has let his 
brother steal his music-girl away from her pander’s house for him, 
while the more pampered youth has raped a free-born but poor 
widow's daughter after a drinking bout, with an excuse found 
elsewhere: persuasit nox amor uinum adulescentia. What brings 
the satisfaction here is the youth's contriteness— when he knew 
what he had done he came to the girl's mother of his own accord, 
in tears, begging forgiveness, giving his word, swearing that he 
will marry her’. 

An important parallelism is in the conduct of the two pairs of 
parents-guardians, in both arising naturally from their characters, 
apart from a volte-face at the end in Terence. Both the indulgent 
elders are temporarily piqued, not by what they know or think 
their wards to have done, but by the lack of trust they have shown 
or appear to have shown. Micio is mildly offended because the 
lad has not confided in him that the girl is about to bear a child, 
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but merely makes it the occasion to tease him until the lad is dis- 
traught, being satisfied that ‘all is well; he’s blushing.’ In Molière 
the scene where Ariste has been misled into believing that it is his 
Léonor (in reality her sister) that has run off to her lover is one 
of considerable delicacy, and deeper feeling: 


Léonor, sans courroux, j'ai sujet de me plaindre. 
- . . votre cœur, méprisant mon suffrage, 

De foi comme d'amour à mon insu s'engage. 
Je ne me repens pas de mon doux traitement; 
Mais votre procédé me touche assurément; 

Et c'est une action que n'a pas méritée 

Cette tendre amitié que je vous ai portée. 


The two severe elders are equally self-satisfied. Demea prides 
himself on his son, who ‘lives a frugal life looking after the farm’; 
he himself ‘would have smelled out any mischief brewing six 
months before it could happen’. Similarly Sganarelle—— 

Dans quel ravissement est-ce que mon cœur nage, 

Lorsque je vois en elle une fille si sage! 

The pair is particularly marked by the spitefulness of their 
expected triumph over their brothers. ‘Oho! I weep for joy’, 
exclaims Demea when he hears a report of the other son's 
escapades, and again ‘TIl go and find my brother, to spew all this 
out over him'. Sganarelle is not outdone: 

Venez, beau directeur, suranné damoiseau: 

On veut vous faire voir quelque chose de beau. 


Bt je ne voudrois pas pour vingt bonnes pistoles 
Que vous n'eussiez ce fruit de vos maximes folles; 

On voit ce qu'en deux sœurs nos leçons ont produit: 
L'une fuit le galant, et l'autre le poursuit. 


It is at the end of the play that their characters diverge com- 
pletely. Sganarelle remains true to himself and consigns the whole 
sex to the devil: 

J'aurois pour elle au feu mis la main que voilà. 

Malheureux qui se fie à femme apres cela! 


In Terence, quite the contrary. Demea, in a long speech of self- 
pity, complains that all he has got for the hard life he has led is 
the hatred of his sons, who, ‘no doubt are looking forward to my 
death', and decides to devote his few remaining years to winning 
their love. The rest of the play is given over to pure comedy. The 
tables are turned. Pressure is put on Micio until he agrees to 
marry the poor widow and set free a slave. 
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Any such ending to l'École would have been ruinous to the 
serious purpose which one feels was more prominent in Moliére 
than in Terence. ; 

That Molière’s aim in creating the two École's was corriger as 
well as divertir there can be no doubt. The attack on contem- 
porary treatment of wives (and daughters) is fiercer in l'École 
des Femmes, in which Arnolphe, to avoid the cocuage which he 
finds so amusing when it is the portion of others,’ has brought up 
the ward he intends to marry, as he says: 

Je la fis élever selon ma politique; 

C'est-à-dire ordonnant quels soins on emploieroit 

Pour la rendre idiote autant qu'il se pourroit. 


Moliére himself could be thought of as expressing the comment 
of the youth who has come to know her: 


Et n'est-ce pas sans doute un crime punissable, 
De gâter méchamment ce fonds admirable? 


Compare with Arnolphe Gorgibus to his daughter at the beginning 
of Sganarelle: 


Vous prétendez choquer ce que j'ai resolu? 
Je n'aurai pas sur vous un pouvoir absolu? 


This sympathy which Moliére felt for women in society is in itself 
sufficient reason for his change from the youths of Terence to his 
Isabelle, Léonor and Agnés. This will remain true even though it 
seems most probable that for Isabelle's clever intrigue, tricking her 
guardian into bringing her into contact with her Horace, which 
gives l'École des Maris its humour, Moliére adapted a novella of 
Boccaccio’s of so different a moral tone, a wife cheating her hus- 
band with a priest as unwitting intermediary. 

Such a thought for the position of women would hardly have 
occurred in Latin comedy or the Athenian life it usually portrays. 
The power of the pater familias was equally complete there, but 
in comedy there are signs of milder treatment of daughters, as in 
the Hecyra of Terence, where a father tells his daughter that 
although he has a legal right to compel her to do what he says, 
he will let her follow her own whim, and wives are more promi- 
nent in parts where they have the whip-hand, as having brought 
into the household a large dowry, a situation with obvious comic 
potentialities. 

A remarkable difference between Terence and Plautus and 
Moliére, and of course modern comedy in general, is that whereas 
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in Moliére young women play important parts and indeed in the 
École's decisive parts on the stage, in Latin comedy the girl 
known to be free-born is as good as never seen. In two of 
Terence's plays young women in the pangs of childbirth cry out 
from within a house, and in the Hecyra a father, as mentioned, 
speaks to his daughter as he leaves the house. The only real 
appearance on the stage is that of a virgo who appears in highly 
moral discussion with a courtesan, with whom she apparently is 
living, having no apparent, relatives (Heauton Timorumenos). 
Similarly in Plautus, apart from girls temporarily enslaved to 
panders and the like, the only appearance seems to be that of the 
daughter of a parasite, brought on by her father to play a trick 
on a pander, from a low social class that is (Persa). 

An important difference between the two Ecole’s and Latin 
comedy is that in Moliére the relationship remains chaste until 
marriage duly comes about at the end. The sophisticated Isabelle 
could look after herself if need be, but the still somewhat naive 
Agnes is saved by the love and honour of her Horace, to whom 
she has fled: 


Considérez un peu, par ce trait d’innocence, 
Où lexpose d'un fou la haute impertinence; 
Et quels fâcheux périls elle pourroit courir, 

Si j'étois maintenant homme à la moins chérir. 


In Plautus and Terence usually the girl has been raped by the 
youth, or else, as in the Cistellaria or the Andria, the girl has been 
his faithful mistress even though she lives with & bawd or a 
courtesan. 

It will not be out of place to glance at the later play in praise 
of roguery, les Fourberies de Scapin, to compare it with Terence 
and also with Moliére's earlier pieces. Again the framework is 
unmistakably suggested by Terence, here the Phormio. Two 
brothers return from abroad to find the son of one of them mar- 
ried to a poor girl whose mother dies in an early scene, the other 
enamoured of a girl attached to a band of Gypsies (compare 
P£tourdi) who demand money for her release (a music-girl in 
training as a courtesan in Terence). The fathers are cheated of 
the money needed by the two lads by the valet Scapin, who re- 
places the parasite Phormio, a part unsuitable for Moliére and 
apparently unexampled in his plays. Scapin’s extravagant ruses 
replace the legal chicanery for which Phormio employs peculiari- 
ties of Greek law. In Terence the married girl is discovered to be 
the daughter of one of the fathers by a bigamous marriage in 
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Lemnos. Moliére copies this (Tarentum), and as his Égyptienne 
must also be discovered to be d'honnéte famille awards her as 
stolen in infancy to the other parent, the recognition being made 
by means of a bracelet, in the best ancient tradition. Scapin has 
the advantage over Mascarille that the sons are actually rescued 
from their predicaments by his fourberies. A close similarity of 
detail is the description of the death-bed scene, to which the lads 
are led by a stranger, and of the effect produced by the girl's 
beauty despite her distraught state and disordered appearance. 
Moliére justly appreciated the pathos of his model. Scapin's list 
of the sorrows that can await the return of a father of a family, 
from the parole d'un ancien, can hardly not be derived from 
Demea's reflexions: note especially the last thought, 'ce qu'il 
trouve qui ne lui est point arrivé (il dcit) l'imputer à la fortune’, 
with ‘quidquid praeter spem eveniat omne id deputare in lucro.’ 

There are also what seem to be reminiscences of other Latin 
plays. The bachelor uncle's indulgence to youth quoted above 
from the Adelphoe is like Scapin's suggestion that Argante in his 
youth had been 'un compagnon parmi les femmes', a soft im- 
peachment that Argante admits to—'mais je m'en suis toujours 
tenu à la galanterie’, not secretly committing marriage like his 
son, or as Pamphilus is suspected of doing in the Andria. Like the 
Andria also is the ‘Gipsy’ girl's fears about the promised marriage 
‘ce que je vois de plus redoutable dans ces sortes d'affaires, c'est 
la puissance paternelle, auprés de qui tout Je mérite ne sert de rien’, 
just as the servant-girl in the Andria tells Pamphilus ‘I should not 
be afraid if it depended on you alone; what I am afraid of is that 
you.may not be able to resist force'. Here, however, we are be- 
ginning to suspect reminiscence where like invention in similar 
circumstances is possible. 

Some general remarks may be added somewhat at random to 
the detailed examination of these plays. 

Despite the difference of setting between the moral world of 
Moliére and the Lupanaria of Plautus and Terence the social back- 
ground is in many ways similar. The families are of the middle 
or upper middle class, and if a girl is to enter one by marriage 
she must be suitably born. She may show this by her looks and 
manners— 


Pour moi, dans ses discours, comme dans son visage, 
Je vois pour sa naissance un noble témoignage, 
says the admirer in l’Étourdi. More artistically, Pamphilus’ father 
in the Andria sees a girl with him ’of an appearance and looks so 
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modest, so charming, that . . . nothing could be better’. In such 
a society, as has been the rule in Europe, marriages will be 
arranged by the father, often with mercenar, aims.” As an amus- 
ing example to be added to those already noticed, in the same 
Andria Pamphilus says, ‘As he was passing Ly a little while ago on 
the market-place he said, “You are to mar-y to-day, Pamphilus, 
get ready, go home". As much as to say ‘‘go quickly and hang 
yourself”. I was dumbfounded.’ 

Ili-wiil could naturally result: thus (allowing if one wishes for 
comic exaggeration) in the Bacchides (a young son writing a 
letter) ‘What shall I write?—(the slave) “Send your father best 
wishes for his health.'— (a friend) ‘Shouldn’t it be for his illness, 
death?’ 


In l'Étourdi, less grossly, Mascarille says 


Votre pére fait voir une paresse extréme 
A rendre par sa mort tous vos désirs contents. 


Among the characters the most outstanding are naturally the 
cunning slaves. Plautus and Moliére go to any lengths to portray 
their pride and their love of their art jor art's sake. In the 
Bacchides Chrysalus exclaims in rapture, of himself, ‘This man 
should be weighted against gold, a gold statie should be set up in 
his honour. For to-day I have performed a double exploit, I 
have won for myself double spoils’. Chrvsalus is here a com- 
mander-in-chief, an imperator (he later compares himself to 
Agamemnon) conducting a successful campaign. This has a re- 
markable parallel, as others must have noticed, in l’Étourdi, where 
Mascarille says: 


Après ce rare exploit, je veux qu'on s'apprête 

A me peindre en héros, un laurier sur la tête, 

Bt qu'au bas du portrait on mette en lettres d'or 
Vivat Mascarillus, forbum imperator. 


To note briefly some points of the technique of production, the 
classicist is surprised to find that in Molièr:, as in Latin comedy, 
the action is as good as always on a street in front of the con- 
veniently neighbouring houses of the characters: monologue is 
common, sometimes overheard by others zs a means of carrying 
on the plot; there are frequent references by speakers iu dialogue 
to the need to watch that they be not overkeard, and so on. The 
soliloquy can also be turned to humour, as in those of Mascarille 
and Chrysalus quoted above.? 
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The restriction in Moliére to one metre and the rime cause a 
feeling of greater artificiality than in the old comedy, with its 
variety of metres, even apart from lyrical passages. 

Finally, let us note the greater characterisation by means of 
language in Molière. In the Dépit the suivante Marinette has 
sous espoir de matrimonion and ardez le beau museau (regardez 
le beau visage); the slang museau is also used by the magnificent 
valet Gros-René, with j'en rirai tout mon saoul. In l'École des 
Femmes the country servants have the archaic-rustic le coeur me 
faut and bailler, the girl also les piaux monsieux and Alain le 
plaisant strodagéme, as if he had heard the fourbes using this 
almost technical military term. In Letin there is little characteri- 
sation of types or individuals, hardly more than slaves’ fondness 
for Greek terms in Plautus, and of country dialect I recall only 
the parasite’s rete tennitur for tenditur as a fowling term in the 
Pharmio, and Plautus’ report of conia for ciconia at Praeneste. 

On the other hand there is more high-flown language in pathetic 
scenes in Terence and Plautus, quite apart from the parody and 
lyrical interludes in the latter. The peculiarity of Moliére in this 
respect in the early plays is the artificial language of Jove, in the 
‘yoke’ or ‘chains’ in which the lover languishes, the ‘injuries’ done 
him by the beloved’s ‘eyes’, and the like. 


NOTES 


' In this Essay I have therefore not considered PAvare and Amphitryon 
and their relationship to Plautus. 
* In Greek terminology the hetaira is more or less sharply differentiated 
from the porne or common prostitute, Latin uses meretrix and scortum 
as approximate equivalents, though, as has been pointed out, Rome would 
have had no real counterpart to the elatorate establishments in which 
Athenian hetairai would carry on their profession. 
* In Latin literature the father's brother, the patruus, is a type of severity, 
as compared with the avunculus, the mother’s brother. Cf. Horace's ne 
sis patruus mihi. 
* I apologise for the projection beyond the play. 
* There is a fine touch in the cynical levity of Arnolphe's remark to the 
Horace who is going to take his ward from him: Peut-étre en avez-vous 
déjà féru quelqu'une, 
* The solution by such means is for Aristotle, Poetics Ch. 16, as a pis- 
aller. 
"In le Cocu Imaginaire Sganarelle tells his reluctant daughter: 

Allez, tel qu'il puisse étre, avec cette somme 

Je vous suis caution qu'il est trés honn&te homme. 
* L'honneur, 6 Mascarille, est une belle chose. 

A tes nobles travaux ne fais aucune pause; 

Et, quoi qu'un maitre ait fait pour te faire, 

Achéve pour ta gloire, et non pour l'obliger. 
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ANY adequate discussion of Moliére’s place in the French theatre 
today must be set in the context of recent developments on the 
French stage generally: Molière, after all, remains one of the 
most frequently performed, if not the most frequently performed, 
of all dramatic authors in France, and finds a place in the reper- 
toire of most theatrical companies. Obvicusly, this proof of his 
lasting popularity with the public is not necessarily a sign of his 
continued significance for those who are at the forefront of 
theatrical production and innovation today, for in the case of 
many companies, both those in receipt of large government sub- 
sidies and even more so those that are relatively small and finan- 
cially insecure, there is a constant temptaticn to produce a regular 
serving of classical pieces merely in order to maintain box-office 
receipts. The contemporary and avant-garde theatre, by its very 
nature, has not yet won its public and tends to be a source 
of financial loss. Thus, although the name of Moliére recurs 
frequently (along with those of Corneille and Racine) in the 
production lists of numerous theatrical companies in France, one 
must remain cautious as to the real significance of this continued 
theatrical existence: it may well be explained in terms of the 
necessity of ‘balancing out’ contemporary works with the ever- 
reliable classics, rather than in those of a genuine belief in the 
continued relevance and vitality of the latter. 

Yet, if this has been true of a number of theatre companies in 
the last few generations, and is still apparently true of some today, 
there has been over the past decade a genuine rediscovery of 
Moliére on the part of producers and theatre directors, and indeed 
a number of new interpretations of his plays have not only revealed 
fresh aspects of his genius but have also proved to be among the 
most important theatrical events of recent times. The present article 
sets out to describe some of the most ouistanding of these con- 
temporary productions and to point to some of the questions that 
they raise for our understanding of Moliére. For those who learned 
the lesson of Moore and Bray a generation ago, and who discovered 
(perhaps for the first time) the essential theatricality of Moliére, it 
is hardly necessary to stress the important part played by the 
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staging in the interpretation of the plays themselves: a change in 
the spectacle may radically alter the entire meaning that the work 
takes on for the audience. Space does not permit anything like 
a complete inventory of recent productions, but by setting some of 
the most influential cf them in the context of recent developments 
on the French stage generally, one may at least point to the main 
lines along which Moliére production has moved over the last ten 
years Or so. 

The period chosen for discussion, and called 'contemporary' 
here for want of a better term, may be broadly identified with the 
1960s, though the forces that influenced the new style of produc- 
tion throughout this period had already begun to make them- 
selves felt, in a number of isolated cases, somewhat earlier. Nor 
should one be too categorical in claiming a complete break with 
the past among the ‘new wave’ of producers, for much of the 
groundwork for their staging methods had already been laid during 
the all-important years of the Cartel, whose influence on the 
‘new’ Moliére criticism of Moore and Bray is now a matter of 
history. But the generation of Copeau and of the Cartel ended 
with the close of the forties (Copeau and Dullin died in 1949, 
Jouvet in 1951, Baty in 1952), and the years that followed were 
marked above all by the rise of a very different school, the école 
de Paris and the theatre of the Absurd. From the 1952-53 season 
onwards — the season that saw the creation of Les Chaises and 
En attendant Godot — the most important theatrical events in 
France were for a number of years to be identified with the win- 
ning over of the theatre-going public to the théâtre nouveau of 
Ionesco, Beckett and the early Adamov, rather than with any 
fresh interpretation of the classical repertoire. At most, there 
were occasional attempts to modernise the costume—an Andro- 
maque by Dior, a Misanthrope by Pierre Balmain — but such 
superficial experiments in theatrical haberdashery did little to 
demonstrate the relevance of the classical French theatre to a 
public more and more involved with the problems of human com- 
munication and existential anxiety which the theatre of the Absurd 
was presenting in a redically new manner. 

If we are to look for the real forces underlying and preparing 
the way for the revival of Moliére in the sixties, we must seek them 
in other areas. Broadly, the most significant areas of development 
would seem to be: the increasing importance of the producer, the 
elaboration of the concept of popular theatre generally, and the 
growing influence of Brecht in particular. 
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From the time of Antoine onwards, the history of the French 
theatre has been more and more deeply marked by the role of the 
producer. In this development the cinemz, as Jean-Luc Dejean 
points out, has played a vital part: ‘On va voir un film pour un 
acteur, le plus souvent pour un metteur en scéne, pratiquement 
jamais pour un auteur.” In France, moreover, the work of the Car- 
tel had done much to demonstrate the fundamental importance of 
production in creating the ‘sense’ of a dramatic text, so that by the 
time of Barrault and Vilar in the 1950s, the public was as likely to 
go to see a play because of the renown of its producer as because 
of the author or the leading actor. ‘Aujou-d’hui’, wrote Bernard 
Dort in 1965, ‘le régne du metteur en scéne apparait comme le sec- 
teur privilégié et le plus vivant de l'activité théâtrale contem- 
poraine. Parle—t-on d'un spectacle, c'est ls nom du metteur en 
scene plus que celui de l'interpréte principal ou méme celui de 
Tauteur qui est mis en avant : on dit le Tartuffe de Louis Jouvet, 
celui de Planchon, le Galilei de Strehler ou le Roi Lear de Peter 
Brook'? At the end of the 1950s, the importance of production 
was further accentuated by the fact that the theatre of the Absurd 
had lost much of its earlier impact and was no longer introducing 
new dramatists of any stature There were no really gifted disciples 
of the early Ionesco and Beckett (though there were some medi- 
ocre imitators), and Adamov’s Paolo Paoli was to mark a notable 
change of direction in his theatre away from the Absurd. If the 
absurdist theatre retained its popularity with the general public 
well into the 1960s, this was no doubt precisely because it was 
no longer avant-garde but had already become in a sense ‘classical’. 
It was partly the lack of new texts suitable for contemporary stag- 
ing methods that was to lead some of the younger companies to 
a re-exploration of the class’cal theatre, which they saw as pro- 
viding a wider range of possible interpretations — and thus greater 
scope for the producer — than the theatre of modern times. 

The second area in which the 1950s were to prepare for a fresh 
departure in the following decade involved the notion of popular 
theatre. Since the time of Firmin Gémier and Romain Rolland,’ 
the notion of a theatre that would be truly ‘of the people’ had 
exercised the minds and talents of a number of producers and 
theatre directors, and this ideal had never come closer to fulfilment 
than during the years (1951-1963) in which Jean Vilar directed 
the Théátre National Populaire. The années Vilar at the T.N.P. 
have been discussed at length in a recent book by Guy Leclerc,* 
but there are two aspects of them in particular which concern us 
here and to which some reference should be made. Firstly, it is 
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interesting to note that, although Moliére was the most frequently 
performed author at the T.N.P. during this period (619 perform- 
ances of his plays, including 233 of Dom Juan and 157 of L’Avare, 
to a total audience of 999,214 people), Vilar himself appears to 
have considered Molière — and the classical repertoire in general 
—to be less significant in marking new achievements at the T.N.P. 
than were the newer plays which he produced, some for the first 
time in France. This does not mean that he considered the 
classical theatre unimportant, even from the point of view of a 
‘theatre for the masses’ : it is rather that Vilar’s conception of 
popular theatre oscillated between the aesthetic ideal (inherited 
from Copeau)? of the theatre as a lieu noble, preserving and 
presenting a traditional culture — even if this culture was meant 
to be shared among the populace generally — and the ideal (in- 
herited from Gémier) of the popular theatre as a theatre for the 
proletariat, a theatre of participation rather in the style of the 
fétes civiques of the Revolution." Despite the differences of opinion 
among critics as to the extent of this dichotomy in Vilar's con- 
ception of the theatre,? two general tendencies there certainly were, 
and it is significant that towards the end of Vilar's career at the 
Palais de Chaillot the role of the classical theatre (which the 
Copeau tradition had helped rehabilitate) became less important 
to his enterprise. He himself admitted in 1959 : ‘Je compte laisser 
tomber les classiques dans la mesure où je le puis, non que je les 
mésestime, mais je pense que d’autres—la Comédie-Francaise, 
l'Odéon-Thé&tre de France — sont là maintenant pour faire ce 
travail. Le nôtre est de porter à la scène le théâtre d'aujourd'hui. 
Le T.N.P. doit être fortement enraciné dans le présent.” Despite 
the homage paid here to the classical repertoire, it is obvious that 
Vilar saw it as becoming less relevant to his conception of popular 
theatre than were the newer plays, in particular those of Brecht, 
to which he was to pay ever greater attention.!? 

The second aspect of Vilar's years with the T.N.P. which is of 
interest here is the polemic in which he was to become increasingly 
involved with the politically left-wing criticism of the review 
Théátre populaire. Contributors to the latter review, who had 
originally supported Vilar's conception of popular theatre, became 
more and more disenchanted with his refusal to stress the socio- 
logical and political implications of the plays performed by the 
T.N.P., and by what they considered to be his failure to make his 
theatre serve a proletarian movement of political criticism. Once 
again, it is not for us to retrace this polemic in detail, but rather to 
note that throughout the 1950s both sides of the debate seem to 
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have accepted at least to some extent the premise that the classical 
theatre — in particular that of Molière, who still remained the 
‘staple diet’ of the T.N.P.’s public — was of little significance in 
any attempt to make the theatre relevant to the social problems 
of the day. 

The third area of development in the 1950s lay in the increasing 
influence in France of the theetre of Bertolt Brecht. Although 
Mother Courage had been one of the works with which Vilar had 
opened his first season with the T.N.P. in 1951, it was with the 
visit to Paris of the Berliner Ensemble in 1954 and its perform- 
ances at the Théâtre Sarah-Bernhardt that the imagination of the 
new school of producers and critics was fully captured. As per- 
formed by the Berliner Ensemble, says Bernard Dort, Brecht’s 
plays were ‘un type de représentation ouverte qui, sans être 
inachevée, proclame très haut soa caractère provisoire et en appelle 
à son public, puisqu'elle ne saurait être comolète sans que celui-ci 
prenne position à son égard.: Through the creation of a theatre 
at once highly theatrical and involving a reflection on contemporary 
society, Brecht appeared to have brought about a radically new 
solution to the Copeau-Gémier dichotomy. By opening up the 
possibility of combining the two fundamental aspects —- commun- 
ion and criticism — of the thea-re as the ‘new wave’ of the later 
1950s conceived it, the Brechtian stage prepared the way for the 
political theatre and théâtre contestataire which was to become 
one of the major developments of the following decade. Not only 
through the debates with Vilar and the campaigns of Théâtre 
populaire," but also through the increasing number of small com- 
panies attempting to follow Brechtian methods, the influence of 
Brecht was to take on a vital significance for the development of 
the new French theatre in the period from 1955 onwards. 

By the beginning of the 1960s, then, the stage appeared set — in 
all senses — for a new departure.!5 The three areas of development 
we have noted in the preceding decade all played their part in the 
renewal of the 1960s, and it was from their conjunction that a 
new approach to the classical theatre, and tc Moliére in particular, 
was to be born. For there are obviously close links between these 
three areas, and it is precisely here that we can discern the con- 
ditions that were to make a new interpretation of Moliére possible. 
The influence of Brecht, for instance, was not restricted to that of 
his works : on the contrary, his importance as a producer was 
at least as notable in the 1950s as his achievement as an author, 
and has become even more so since that time. Moreover, the 
increasing stress on the work of the producer was less a matter of 
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aesthetics than one of ethics and vocetion : more and more, from 
Vilar onwards, the producer was to regard his role as an educa- 
tional and social one. The policy of theatrical decentralisation 
brought a renewed impetus in the same direction, as the Maisons 
de la Culture, the theatres of the Parisian banlieue (the T.E.P., 
Aubervilliers, Sartrouville) and the regional theatres, all of which 
were to grow in importance in the 1960s, were not only very 
consciously devoted to the ideals of popular theatre and the re- 
jection of elitism, but tended to interpret the process of popularisa- 
tion as being less a mztter of the ‘up-dating’ of the cultural heritage 
than of its critical re-evaluation.? Popularisation, here as else- 
where in the contemporary theatre, has tended more and more 
toward: politicisation. 

Jt may not at first appear obvious that the work of Molière 
was 8 likely ground for some of the conquests of the new 
theatre. But there are three aspects of Molière in particular (apart 
from his perennial ropularity with the public and consequent 
rentabilité) whose relevance was to be rapidly discerned by the 
innovators of the 1960s. In the first place, the work of critics 
such as Moore and Bray had destroyed the myth of Moliére as 
a preacher of the juste milieu, and had shown the raisonneur 
characters in his plays as being dramatically necessary rather than 
(as commonly thought) giving expression to the voice of the 
author himself. The ‘openness’ of the performance to the audi- 
ence, mentioned by Dort in the quotation above with reference to 
Brecht, seemed much more in line with the true nature of Molière’s 
theatre than did the view of the plays as straightforward argu- 
ments for bon sens which had previously prevailed. The actors 
and the audience are not seen by B-echt as being brought into 
communion by their mutual respect for a revealed truth that is 
valid for them both : on the contrary. the Brechtian Verfremdungs- 
effekt (la distanciation, le jeu distancié) means precisely the 
play's openness to the audience, for it is the latter that must finally 
determine the meaning of the text. The ‘theatrical’ as opposed 
to the ‘linear’ view of Moliére’s theatre provided a framework 
within which these criteria could be met (though of course it by 
no means necessarily entailed a Brechtian interpretation) .!* 

Secondly, there was a renewal of interest in the more obviously 
problematic and ‘open-ended’ of Moliére’s plays, those for instance 
in which there is not the traditional happy ending (e.g. Dom Juan, 
Le Misanthrope) or in which the ending contrasts so strongly 
with the remainder of the text as to denounce its own artificiality 
(e.g. L'Avare, Le Mclade imaginaire). In both of these cases, 
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the Moliére play satisfies the Brechtian criterion of a theatre with- 
out a conclusion: for Brecht, says Bernarc Dort, the conclusion 
‘reste à faire, mais elle ne saurait intervenir que dans la vie, non 
sur la scène ni dans la salle'.? Part of the producer's task, here, 
will be to depict the dénouement in such a way as to stress either 
its factitiousness or (as in the case of Tartuj-e) its historical rather 
than theatrica] basis: in both czses, the prcduction will underline 
the play's openness to reflection on the par. of the audience. 
Thirdly, and perhaps most importantly, th» Marxist orientation!* 
of many of the newer producers (reinforced, once again, by the 
influence of Brecht) involved them in a view of the classical 
theatre as firmly anchored in a social ani historical context.?? 
It was here that the neo-realist school of the 1960s was to depart 
most radically from the consecrated view of Moliére’s plays as 
relating primarily to a notion of human ‘essence’, interpreted 
sub specie aeternitatis — the view expressed, for example, by a 
former administrator of the Comédie-Française, Pierre-Aimé 
Touchard: ‘Tartuffe, l'Avare, Volpone prolongent leur hypocrisie 
et leur rapacité bien au-delà des possibilités normales de l'homme, 
et la comédie — comme la tragédie — finit au moment méme oit 
surviennent de véritables représentants de nctre vrai monde limité, 
policé, médiocre et puissant.?' This highly abstract view of the 
classical theatre, in which the play is seen as a ‘poème [dont 1] 
unique but doit être la créaticn d'une atmosphère tragique ou 
comique' thus making possible ‘une vision spontanée de l'humain 
à travers un esprit donné',?? refuses to endre the classical theatre 
with a critical role in society. Vilar himself, despite his belief 
in the social mission of the theatre, did not see the classical stage 
primarily in terms of the concrete society in which it had its 
origin: Le Cid was not so much an apologia for the virtues of 
honour and duty as ‘notre plus grand pcéme d'amour', and for 
the T.N.P. to perform L’Avare as pure ferce was to recognise 
that ‘l'œuvre ne comporte aucune lecon’.?* Molière and Corneille, 
for Vilar, were not realists and should not be produced as such: 
‘Je ne vois pas de réalisme évident dans le Don Juan de Molière, 
dans l'apparition du Commandeur, dans les sagesses déraisonnables 
de Sganarelle, dans le monologue d’Harpagoa, dans les admirables 
stances de l'Infante du Cid, dans le combat d'amour de Rodrigue, 
dans le monologue d'Auguste. entends un chant. Un chant, à 
sa façon, unique.7* But if it was the social realism of Moliére’s 
theatre that the producers of the post-Viler generation were to 
underline above all else — even at times taking Moliere to the 
opposite extreme and neglecting the mora! or metaphysical inter- 
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pretation of human nature (whether generalised or individualised) 
in order to emphasise its social and political implications — it re- 
mains that the best of them saw the greatest danger of all in the 
reduction of Moliére to any one single aspect. For Roger 
Planchon, for instance, ‘un théAtre qui ne présente qu'un conflit 
social entre des abstractions est aussi faux que celui qui réduit tout 
conflit A une lutte entre individus. Moliére, le plus grand vision- 
naire réaliste français, échappe à ces deux dilemmes'.?* 

Just how far such a conception of the classical theatre is true 
to its actual history is not a matter which concerns us here; it 
formed part of the debate between Vilar and the team of Thédtre 
populaire? in particular as the style of production to which it gave 
rise was in strong reaction against the ‘idealist’ tradition that Vilar 
had inherited from Copeau and marked in some ways a return to 
the realism of an Antoine — that very realism against which 
Lugné-Poe, Craig and Copeau had themselves reacted. It also 
involved a rejection of that superficial ‘up-dating’ of the classical 
theatre which consists in performing Racine in evening dress or 
Moliére in sweaters and jeans, for the conception of theatre under- 
lying such performances is seen by most of the newer producers 
as being profoundly anti-historical, as suggesting the existence of 
a human domain (either psychological or metaphysical) which 
transcends history and subsists in the same way from one age to 
another. Bernard Dort, one of the most complete and most lucid 
chroniclers of the new theatre (as well as one of its most ardent 
advocates) explains the latter's attitude towards the classics in the 
following terms: 


Ce n'est pas parce qu'ils seraient éternels et, en tant que 
poésie, supérieurs à l’histoire, c’est-à-dire ayant réponse à 
toutes les situations historiques, qu'ils sont actuels, mais 
précisément parce qu'ils sont profondément historiques. [. . .] 
Montrer que l'état historique et social qu'ils supposent (plutót 
qu'ils ne le peignent) est dépassé, c'est amener le spectateur 
d'aujourd'hui à s'interroger sur sa propre société et à comprendre 
que celle-ci sera, elle aussi, un jour dépassée. C'est lui faire 
prendre conscience à la fois de son appartenance à cette société 
et de sa propre liberté, du pouvoir de transformation qu'il 
détient. Et lui dispenser le plus grand des plaisirs: celui de 
comprendre ce qu'il est et ce qu'il pourrait être — en com- 
prenant ce que les autres ont été et ne sont plus.?* 


This attitude must be carefully distinguished from that of mere 
historicism: what interests the practitioners of the new theatre is 
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not an archaeological concern with historical reconstruction, any 
more than it is a search for eternal verities. Still less is it an 
attempt to turn the classical theatre into a source of veiled refer- 
ences to contemporary events or personalities. It is rather that by 
the conjunction of a naturalistic technique at one level (that of 
gesture and of the precise designation of milieu and historical con- 
text) and a consciously theatrical stylisation at another (that of 
the general setting and of the construction of character) the neo- 
realists seek to underline the singularity of the work both in its 
historical perspective and in its essential theatricality. For it is, 
they believe, by the open acknowledgement of the theatrical artifice 
on which the work was based in the society in which it was com- 
posed that the spectator can best understand it in reference to his 
own situation today. 

By attempting to delineate the major features of some of 
Moliére’s plays as they have been produced by adherents of this 
theatrical method, we may be zble to give a clearer idea of the 
latter's aims and achievements. 

The point of departure, chronologically, is undoubtedly Roger 
Planchon's 1958 production of George Dandin at the Théâtre de 
la Cité at Villeurbanne. Whet first attracted Planchon to this 
play, one largely neglected by theatrical companies over the pre- 
ceding years, was obviously not only its intrinsic dramatic quality 
but also the remarkable resemblance it bears (or can be made to 
bear) to certain works of Breckt. The similarity to a Brechtian 
Lehrstück is evident both in tbe play's content (its interpretation 
as a parable, as a demonstration of a peasant's betrayal of his class 
by his marriage to a demoiselle) and also in its form (in particular 
Dandin's speeches to the audience, which describe his situation, 
summarise it at the end of each act, and draw a moral or ‘lesson’ 
from the events depicted). Tae traditional staging of George 
Dandin, as with that of other Moliére plays, had begun with a 
concept of the main character and the somewhat academic ques- 
tion of his relation to an eternal type — the comic or tragic hero, 
the vaniteux or the grotesque, the tyrant or the victim. But not 
only did Planchon see Moliére’s characters in very different terms 
from those of the traditional academic approach (that approach 
which, for instance, had for generations imposed on students 
examination questions on the interpretation of Alceste as either a 
‘comic’ or a ‘tragic’ character), he also approached it as an heir 
to the theatrical view of Molière. According to this view, the 
purpose of the minor characters is not merely the display of comic 
types or the excuse for a fuller revelation of the main character, 
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but the creation of a number of dramatic situations on which the 
play is built. Planchon was therefore to take as his point of 
departure, not the interpretation of Dandin's character, but the 
latter's situation. 

In the first instance, this situation is a place. George Dandin 
was the first work by Moliére to bring together the talents of 
Planchon as producer and René Allio as set-designer, a partner- 
ship which had begun in 1957 and which was to develop over the 
years that followed into a remarkable exploration of scenic effect 
in theatrical interpretation. At the furthest remove from the 
tréteau nu of Copeau, Allio's sets are by no means a matter of 
mere 'stage decoration': rather they bring together the text and 
its interpretation in a harmony of total concept which becomes an 
important unifying factor in the production as a whole. For 
George Dandin, the ‘place’ devised by Allio is the courtyard be- 
tween two houses. Emile Copfermann describes it as follows: 
‘Côté jardin, la galerie en auvent de la ferme, avec sa charpente 
apparente et, en angle, une porte de grange fermée, [. . .] la 
maison en fond, à l'escalier extérieur avec une fenétre au premier 
étage et deux mansardes au-dessus; côté cour, une autre galerie en 
auvent, attenant à une facade qui prolonge la maison et ferme le 
décor"? The whole production is built up on the symbolism of 
this ‘place’, the courtyard that separates a farm (that of Dandin, 
the farm where he made his fortune and where his servants are 
now seen to go about their tasks in order to keep him rich) and 
the house of a wealthy man of property (M. de la Dandinière, as 
he has now become). George Dandin is literally torn between 
these two houses and the two ways of life, indeed the two civilisa- 
tions, that they symbolise — the bourgeois and the feudal. He 
moves from one to the other, rejected equally by both: by the 
farm which was once his universe and of which he is now only 
the proprietor, and by the house, a domain in which he is never 
more than a stranger since it is presided over by his wife and her 
entourage. 

The set then, reflects Planchon's concept of Dandin in situation, 
rather than as comic or tragic hero. The costume equally reflects 
the reality rather than the caricature: 


‘Ce riche propriétaire’, wrote Planchon in a note on the play, 
‘si riche qu'il peut renflouer une famille ruinée, qui s'offre le 
divertissement de ‘courre un lièvre’ (ce qui suppose un train de 
vie assez conséquent) n'a rien d'un paysan. C'est un trés riche 
propriétaire: son costume doit donner l'image de l'opulence, de 
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la richesse, avec un je ne sais quoi du parvenu, mais pas de 
préciosité. Car oü aurait-il appris la préciosité? On voit son 
frére, M. Jourdain, en faire l'apprentissage à Paris: c'est le sujet 
du Bourgeois Gentilhomme.'* 


The costumes of the other characters, similarly, reflect their situa- 
ation rather than their traditional ‘type’. The Sotenvilles, for in- 
stance, are not presented in the time-hallowed manner as a pair of 
ridiculously overdressed aristocrats. Planchon sees them in quite 
different terms: 


Ce ne sont pas des grotesques, ce sont plutót des gens attachés 
à l'étiquette contemporaine de Louis XIII . . . Non ce n'est pas 
un grotesque M. de Sotenville, je le vois plutót comme un ancien 
combattant, c'est d'ailleurs sous cet aspect qu'il se présente à 
Clitandre, donc ce doit étre sous cet aspect qu'il s'affectionne. 
Quant à Mme de Sotenville, femme de général, rien ne justifie 
pour elle le port de vétements excentriques. Non, les Scten- 
ville ne sont pas deux fantoches. La noblesse ruinée n'a jamais 
eu de vêtements surchargés.* 


Above all, their situation is reflected in what the Brechtian theatre 
refers to as social gestus. Whereas the inhabitants of Dandin’s 
gentilhommière lead a social life marked by elaborate receptions 
and exchanges of politeness, the farm people (in one of Planchon’s 
additions to the original text) are busy at their work, coming and 
going from time to time with their farm implements. Their mono- 
tonous life forms a counterpoint to their master's drama of at-rac- 
tion and repulsion by the world of high society, a kind of mute 
comment on Dandin's betrayal of his class. 

The effect of this production-by-situation is to depart from the 
conventional depiction of Moliére's characters in black and white, 
as marionnettes either endearingly comical or ridiculously anti- 
pathetic. The difference between the characters is seen by 
Planchon — and elaborated by him in rehearsal — in terms of be- 
haviour. Though wearing the same costume and involved in the 
same situations, the characters are different: ‘Cette différence’, 
writes Planchon, ‘n’est pas d'espéce mais de "comportement". 
Chacun par rapport aux autres se compose dans le *milieu" oü il 
vit "un être pour les autres". Le physique, la manière d’être, 
le “comportement” sont essentiels et priment tout en matière de 
théâtre." The introduction of the peuple into Moliére’s text is an 
opportunity to demonstrate their social behaviour as distinguished 
from that of Dandin on which it is a comment; but at the same 
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time it allows Planchon to displace the play’s traditional centre 
of gravity. From being a mere satire on the bourgeois who apes 
the aristocracy (an effect which is aimed, in social terms, at 
amusing the aristocracy}, the play finds a counterbalance in the 
depiction of the laborious toil of the peuple. Dandin is neither a 
comic cuckold on the one hand, nor simply a man cruelly deceived 
on the other, but a man divided, torn between two worlds, the 
fulcrum of the entire action. It is he, also, who steps aside from 
the external sequence of events to comment on them and on his 
own situation; whether in the traditional monologue or in his some- 
what Butoresque use of the second person plural (e.g. in Act I, 
sc. 3), he becomes a mediating element between the play and 
the audience.** 

Despite the criticisms of the traditionalists, who reproached 
Planchon with modifying the text for his own ends (especially by 
the role given to the peuple) and with destroying the ‘mouvement 
endiablé of the play** (which was precisely Planchon's intention, 
in so far as it meant making the characters something more than 
mere comic puppets), the critics of Théátre populaire hailed the 
production of George Dandin as opening up a new means of 
approach to the French classical theatre. ‘Voici’, wrote Bernard 
Dort in 1958, 'un Dandin non réhabilité mais comprébensible 
[. . .] homme partagé, divisé, écartelé, portant témoignage de son 
erreur, de l'erreur de toute une classe qui s'est trahie elle-méme, 
bourgeoisie fascinée par la féodalité. [. . .] La voie est ouverte à 
un "nouvel usage" de nos classiques.’** 

If George Dandin had shown the way forward, it was Tartuffe, 
in 1962, which was to confirm Roger Planchon as an acknow- 
ledged master in the interpretation of Moliére. But whereas 
Planchon had been open to criticism for adding certain extraneous 
elements to George Dandin, his approach to Tartuffe was based 
on the strictest observation of Moliére’s text. Indeed, in a long 
defence of his interpretation, he was to demonstrate how previous 
productions of the play had been marked by the ideology and 
historical conditioning of Moliére’s interpreters, and how a fresh 
reading could restore much of its meaning. 

As early as the eighteenth century, Planchon remarks, Tartuffe 
had been portrayed at the Comédie-Francaise as an atheist, thus 
making the play an attack upon the faux dévots and a defence of 
true religion. Later, he was played by Coquelin aîné as a mystic 
whose excessive devotion becomes a danger to the cohesion of 
the family and who is as much taken in by it as is Orgon himself.‘ 
For Antoine, at the Odéon in 1907, the play became an attack not 
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on religiosity as such but on the illiberality of the Church in 
Moliére’s own day. In all these cases, says Planchon, the pro- 
ducers’ sincerity was not in doubt; all were attempting to produce 
a Tartuffe in conformity with Moliére's supposed ‘true’ intentions, 
but each production differed markedly frcm the others since each 
was conditioned by the beliefs and situatioa of the producer. Two 
more recent examples quoted by Plancbon are those of Jouvet 
and Ledoux. Louis Jouvet’s 1946 production of Tartuffe is seen 
by Planchon primarily in the historical centext of the Catholicism 
of a Bernanos or a Mauriac; the probler1 Jouvet's interpretation 
posed was that of an atheist's ability to understand the nature of 
a religious impostor. A man (as Bernanos and Mauriac recog- 
nised) can imitate a saint, even in humilation, and no Christian 
can guarantee that he is not himself an im2oster. Orgon considers 
Tartuffe a pious, indeed a holy man, and the latter, overwhelmed 
at this recognition, is tempted to be suck; his faith is in a sense 
awakened through the necessity of going through the gestures of 
piety, and although these gestures are initially a matter of sheer 
premeditation, they come to be the man to the extent of posing 
the whole problem of sincerity in religion. It is first and foremost 
in the eyes of God that Jouvet’s Tartufe is an imposter. The 
Tartuffe of Fernand Ledoux, presented shortly after that of Jouvet, 
ran directly counter to this interpretation. The play became as 
much an apologia for Christianity as Corneille’s Polyeucte, and 
those producers who had interpreted it Cifferently, wrote Ledoux 
in a programme note, had betrayed Moliére. Planchon comments: 
‘Tl continue sur trois pages à fustiger durement ceux qui eurent 
des préoccupations, les Antoine, Jouvet, Coquelin, etc., etc. lisez 
les notes de mise en scéne de Ledoux, elles sont totalement 
suscitées par une préoccupation idéologiqae.'7 

Planchon does not claim that his owm Tartuffe — which, like 
its predecessors, rejects all previous inte-oretations — is the only 
one that respects the ‘real’ intentions of Moliére. On the contrary, 
just as Coquelin's violently anticlerical interpretation reflected the 
mind of the bourgeoisie of his age (an age which was to decree 
the separation of Church and State), PEnchon's Tartuffe neces- 
sarily reflects his own preoccupations and that of his era. There 
is always an element of didacticism — irdeed of ideology — in a 
theatrical production, whether this is admitted by the producer or 
not. Planchon not only admits it, but inceed builds upon it: ‘Per- 
sonnellement, ce que je trouve essentiel dans le rapport avec les 
classiques, c'est notre passion de les questionner, à la fois ils nous 
répondent et à la fois nous nous répordons à travers eux. Il 
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faut le savoir, chaque génération part à sa découverte à travers 
eux. Ils seraient immobiles dans la mesure où nous pourrions 
létre.55 However, his point of departure here as elsewhere tends 
to be different from that of his predecessors: as in George Dandin, 
he begins not with the question of eternal 'type' but with man in 
situation; not by asking ‘Qui est Tartuffe? Qui est Orgon?’, but 
by asking ‘Que fait Tartuffe? Que fait Orgon?' — a method which, 
he admits, owes as much to Hegel and Marx as to Aristotle.?? 
Thus, the problem of Tartuffe's religiosity or lack thereof is not 
the main question: ‘Savoir si la piéce est catholique ou anti- 
catholique a [. . .] cessé de nous préoccuper, notre intérét portait 
sur le grain du tissu.’*° 

Fortunately, a highly detailed account of Planchon's interpre- 
tation of Tartuffe is now readily available, including some of the 
producer's notes on the play and the stage directions, as well as 
a number of photographs of the production at the Théâtre de la 
Cité.^ No attempt will therefore be made here to describe the 
production in detail, but there is one aspect of it to which par- 
ticular reference might be made, namely the role played by Allio's 
sets in creating the atmosphere of the play as Planchon envisages 
it. Unfortunately, the photographs in the published text do scant 
justice to the part played by the sets in suggesting the various 
levels of interpretation of the play, especially as underlining its 
precise historical setting and the homosexual attraction felt by 
Orgon towards Tartuffe. As Planchon sees it (and as his pro- 
duction makes plain), Orgon’s true crisis is not the discovery that 
Tartuffe's devotion is false, but rather the recognition of the real 
nature of his attachment to him; what he rejects is not so much 
Tartuffe the impostor as the religious pretexts by which (no 
doubt subconsciously) he had sought to justify his relationship. 
But there is much more to it than this: Planchon’s other problem 
was the translation into theatrical terms of the historical situation 
in which a ‘man of God’ could find social advancement through 
the exercise of his profession in a household such as that of Orgon; 
for on the one hand, the practice of conierring minor orders on 
certain laymen in search of a career (Tartuffe), and on the other, 
the decreasing importance of a certain social class (that of Orgon) 
after the Fronde, provided precisely the conjunction of events 
which made Tartuffe a historically accura-e play and gave a defi- 
nite political significance to its much-debated dénouement. De- 
nounced to the Crown by Tartuffe because of his friendship with 
the extremist Argas, Orgon is nevertheless pardoned by the King 
in recognition of his past services — a matter of sevententh-century 
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post-Fronde politics rather than of Moliér>’s own supposed eulogy 
of Louis XIV.* It is precisely this historical and psychological 
realism which Allio’s sets were to accentuate, while at the same 
time their reliance on symbolism was to underline the play’s 
theatricality: realism here is to be clearly distinguished from 
naturalism. 

Allio approached the décor at three lerels: in the first instence 
(that at which it most nearly approaches naturalism), it was to 
depict the place of the action, -he house of a wealthy bourgeois 
of the seventeenth century; secondly, it wzs to symbolise the some- 
what eroticised piety of Orgon's infatuation; and thirdly, it should 
evolve progressively, as a scenic transcription of the trap in which 
Orgon is caught by Tartuffe and from wh:ch he is delivered by the 
King. The play opens on a stage dominated by an enormous 
Descente de Croix, the work of an anonymous French painter of 
the seventeenth century, depicting the bcdy of a swooning Christ 
caught in a pose somewhere between -ortured prostration and 
sensuous languor. Rather to the audienze’s surprise (not to say 
amusement), a door in the painting opens to allow Flipote to enter 
the stage for Act I, sc. 1: thus, both the overtones of religious 
sensuality and the distanciation of the p-oduction are established 
from the beginning. The giant painting is then raised to reveal 
Orgon's apartment, though the former remains visible as a mute 
comment on the first three acts that follow. As the play progresses, 
the walls of the apartment are shown as being richly hung with 
other paintings of the era, depicting scenss of courtly life, various 
saints and a crucifixion, and in Act IV a whole panoply of nude 
or semi-nude figures caught in mystical attitudes but nonetheless 
bien en chair. The changes of scene are produced by the pro- 
gressive raising of the flats, thus increasing the size of the stage. 

At the same time as this décor symbolises the progressive pene- 
tration of Orgon’s household Ey Tartuffe, it creates the effect of 
unveiling one by one the various areas into which the stage had 
originally been broken up. As the natcre of Tartuffe’s influence 
is revealed, the ability of the characters to move from one place 
to another becomes more and more limited, until by Act V, sc. 6, 
the walls are empty of their paintings ard the place of the action 
has become a single space, bare and stifling: only the upstage 
centre door remains as a way out, and it is Tartuffe who arrives 
through it. Orgon is caught in the trap. It is in this scenic con- 
text, as Emile Copfermann points out. that the arrival of the 
King’s envoy takes on its full significance: 
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A cet endroit, la scène a été lue en apologie subtile du pouvoir 
établi: toute-puissante justice royale qui toujours pése d'une 
balance précise le poids des erreurs et des mérites. Compromis 
par la Fronde, Orgon se voit menacé par la lettre que Tartuffe a 
remise à la police royale. Le roi le délie de la menace. Les 
guerres fratricides épuisent le royaume. Le pouvoir fortifié, 
Vheure vient de la réconciliation — les couteaux au vestiaire 
— en l'instant le roi décide qui de ses ennemis, qui de ses amis, 
les faibles alliés sürs valent peu auprés des forts ennemis re- 
pentants. L'intervention finale, Planchon la veut acte politique. 
Elle ouvre en méme temps une dimension historique à Ja piéce 
sans laquelle cette aventure d'un bcurgeois trompé par un faux 
dévot se referme sur le fait divers.*? 


Thus the stage setting for Tartuffe underlines Planchon’s conception 
of the play. As in George Dandin, the point of departure is not 
the ‘type’ ("The Hypocrite’, in this case — with all the moral over- 
tones suggested by such a view of the play—— or even “The 
Impostor and the Dupe’), but rather z clash of psychological and 
social forces. The action of the play is something much more 
complex, much less naive, than a mere opportunity for the im- 
postor to display one example after another of his vice. By the 
suggestion of sensual piety and the full exploitation of the 
dénouement, Planchon and Allio were able to restore to the play 
its psychological depth, while at the same time placing it in the 
historical context which gives it its full meaning: that of an abso- 
lute monarchy asserting itself against the partisans of a feudal 
monarchy, a reign based on political order establishing itself against 
the moral order of the secret religious societies. 

The third Molière production to stand out amongst those of the 
'new wave' of the 1960s was the Dom Juan of Patrice Chéreau, 
presented in 1969 at the Théâtre de Sartrouville.“ Although 
obviously influenced by Planchon (as well as by Georgio Strehler 
of the Piccolo Teatro), Chéreau was to make bolder use than the 
former of Brechtian techniques in the presentation of Molière. Like 
Planchon, he was to build his production on a place — a natural 
procedure for one who had begun his theatrical career as a set 
designer and who continued, as a producer, to take a major hand 
in the elaboration of the décor. For Dom Juan, Chéreau divided 
his stage into two: an upstage area which gave free rein to his 
penchant for decrepit castles and lordly houses falling into decay, 
and a downstage area — intervening between the audience and 
the main action of the play—in which a number of 'rude 
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mechanicals’, dressed in rags, worked th» pulleys, ropes and 
wheels of the scenery (including the statue of the Commandeur) 
and became, if not part of the audience itse'f, at least a mediating 
presence between audience and play. Fron the beginning, tien, 
both the division between aristocracy ani “ower classes, and the 
distanciation of the performance, were firmly established. ‘La 
mise en scéne, Chéreau explained, ‘partira [. . .] d'un lieu, d'un 
décor, c'est-à-dire d’une machine à jouer, qii nous dira fortement 
lambiguité de la pièce: le discours idéologique et l'invention 
réaliste." 

Chéreau, typically, sees Dom Juan not as the revolutionary 
libertine on the one hand or as the parasitic aristocrat on the other, 
but rather as a man caught between two values, one positive and 
one negative — an ancestor, says Bernard Dort, of the left-wing 
intellectuals of contemporary France. Ch£reau himself comments: 


Pour nous, l'aventure de Dom Juan es: à la fois positive et 
negative. Positive par la morale et l'érotisme et parce que 
résolument traître à sa classe et progressiste, il travaille à 
l'érosion du vieux monde féodal. Negetive, parce que vivant 
l'histoire à la façon d'une aventure égois-e, il a besoin plus que 
toute autre chose de ce vieux monde porr vivre.* 


Dom Juan is, in a sense, an actor — one :s reminded forcibly of 
Hugo in Sartre's Les Mains sales — a man whose attitudes are 
based on a rejection of established socktr but who nevertheless 
depends on that society, and on the place he occupies in it in order 
to behave as he does. A comment, perhaps (as Dort sees it), on 
the students who act out revolutionary plays on the themes for 
which their comrades are actively fightimg, but who do not come 
down from the stage to make the revolution itself. 

That the play made an interesting comment on the mood cf the 
leftist intellectuals of 1968-69, and or the role of the rhéâtre 
contestataire (and in particular the Living Theatre) which was 
much in vogue at the time of Chéreau’s production," is not in 
doubt. What may be doubted, however, is the faithfulness of the 
production to the sense of the text itself. ‘Chéreau bases his inter- 
pretation on the distance between, on the one hand, the world of 
feudal nobility — represented by Dom Louis and Dom Carlos — a 
class which maintains its belief in an ancEnt value system which 
is splitting at the seams, and, on the other hand, the world of the 
peuple, ‘qui ne peut vivre son histoire gu'zvec les lambeaux d'une 
conscience mutilée et qui ne sait revendiquer que la ruse et 
l'absence d'idéologie'.* Having betray2d his class and its feudal 
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values, Dom Juan arrogates to his own person the traditional 
aristocratic privileges. Chéreau’s production does not seek to 
come down on the side of Dom Juan and the beginnings of 
rationalism, or on that of Sganarelle and the still blindfolded (and 
thus tragic) realism of the peuple; but rather to present the his- 
toric splitting up of the old world and the prospect of a new 
growth from its ruins. Moliére himself, by appealing to the symbol 
of justice in the statue of the Commandenr, is seen by Chéreau as 
ranging himself squarely on the side of established power; but it 
is the peuple, in Chéreau’s production, who work the pulleys and 
ropes, it is they who make the statue into a ‘machine à tuer les 
libertins’, and it is they who possess the future. Dort describes 
the play’s conclusion as follows: 


Une fois Dom Juan mort, les machinistes qui actionnaient les 
mécaniques à l'avant-scéne grimpent sur les tréteaux, et c'est au 
milieu de la joyeuse animation d'un chantier de construction (on 
bâtit le tombeau du Commandeur, toute une ville nouvelle peut- 
étre) que Sganarelle reprend son chemin: un monde ancien a 
disparu, il reste à construire une société nouvelle.*? 


But even highly sympathetic critics were to doubt the ability of 
Moliére’s play to bear such an interpretation. Emile Copfermann, 
who devotes a number of pages to the production, points out that 
what attracts Charlotte to Dom Juan is not the sensuality of the 
libertine but rather the prestige of the aristocrat, and that Pierrot 
is struck by Dom Juan without offering any resistance: his sub- 
mission is based on his social class. This is the reason, as Copfer- 
mann sees it, for the omission of the latter scene in Chéreau's 
production — one of several that were dropped presumably be- 
cause they failed to fit in with the producer's interpretation. The 
peuple, in fact, is a less autonomous force than Chéreau supposes.*? 
Nor is it, in reality, master of the machinery that it works: the 
death of Dom Juan implies an order over and above his own 
(that of the noblesse de cour and ultimately the King, the point 
of convergence of all power); and the real vengeance upon Dom 
Juan's libertinage is not that wrought by the statue, but that pre- 
meditated by Elvire's brothers. The basic crime of Dom Juan, 
says Copfermann, is not the betrayal of his class but rather its un- 
masking; the public display of his libertinage was the real treason 
towards the social machine of Moliére’s dav. 

Despite these quite fundamental criticisms, however, Copfer- 
mann was prepared to recognise in the production itself ‘une 
habileté et une maîtrise rares’ and it should be noted that 
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Chéreau himself openly admitted envisaging the play essentially as 
pretext rather than text, as a ‘fable’ which provided the opportun- 
ity to present a certain theatrical action rather than as a ‘classic’ to 
be faithfully reconstructed. With Chéreau's Dom Juan, the inter- 
pretation of Moliére’s theatre took a further step in the direction 
marked out by Planchon’s George Dandin eleven years earlier, 
but a step much more open to discussion and debate. 

The three productions singled out for detailed discussion above 
have probably been the most influential in establishing the ‘new 
wave’ of Moliére interpretation in recent years. Needless to say, 
many of the countless other productions of Moliére over this period 
(whether ‘traditional’ or ‘experimental’) bear witness to the con- 
tinued vitality of Moliére’s theatre, but it remains that Planchon 
and Chéreau have given a new impetus to producers — especially 
younger producers — to seek the meaning of Moliére in terms of 
their own age rather than relegating him to a classical ciel des 
fixes. That the influence of Planchon and Chéreau continues to be 
felt, and indeed extends from the more avant-garde to the most 
traditional of companies, can perhaps best be demonstrated by two 
final examples. 

The Théâtre de l'Unité, a group of young actors dedicated to 
experimenta] theatre, presented a highly successful production of 
L'Avare at the Théâtre des Deux Portes in 1972, under the title 
L'Avare & Co. The production, essentially a collective enterprise 
though under the general supervision of Jacques Livchine, owes a 
great deal to Chéreau (and ultimately, of course, to Brecht) :°? 
essentially it opposes the ‘possessing’ class of Harpagon, Cléante, 
Valère and Anselme to the pexple as represented by La Flèche, 
Maitre Jacques, La Merluche, et. The comment of one spectator, 
quoted with approval in a programme noze, gives a clear idea of 
this company’s interpretation of the play: ‘La mise en scène et le 
jeu de L’Avare & Co. font mieux comprendre le sens de la pièce 
qui jusqu'à maintenant ne semblait critiquer qu'un défaut de 
l'homme et non pas un défaut dz la société.’ Building on Moliére’s 
own textual allusions to amorous relationships in terms of financial 
transactions (contrat, engagement, trésor, bien, etc.), the produc- 
fion introduces some fascinating, though no doubt debatable, new 
interpretations of certain scenes: Act IV, sc. 3, for instance, de- 
picts the discussion between Harpagon and Cléante as taking place 
in the context of a card game between father and son, the stakes 
being very obviously Mariane (who is thus reduced, as are most 
of the women in the play, to the status of merchandise) ; Maitre 
Jacques’ speech in Act IM, sc. 3 (Monsieur, puisque vous le 
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voulez . . .') becomes a clear indictment of Harpagon and his 
class, and the scene that follows depicts an abortive attempt at a 
‘people’s revolution’. The concluding words of the play—'Et moi, 
voir ma chére cassette' — are repeated after Harpagon by the 
representatives of the moneyed classes (Cléante, Elise, Valére, 
Mariane and Anselme) as they shower themselves with gold and 
silver coins, while the representatives of the peuple (Maitre 
Jacques, La Fléche, Dame Claude et al.) troop slowly and de- 
jectedly off-stage, casting a final look of disgust at their triumphant 
masters. Throughout the play, the stage movements of Harpagon 
and his peers are (no doubt deliberately) reminiscent of those of 
Arturo Ui and his gangsters. An equally interesting, though per- 
haps more ‘faithful’, interpretation is given to the deus ex machina 
appearance of Dom Thomas d’Alburcy/Anselme: the play reaches 
a first ‘ending’ at the close of Act V, sc. 4, and a disembodied 
voice announces that Monsieur Moliére, wishing the audience to 
depart on a happy note, has provided a suitably light-hearted way 
out of the dramatic impasse; from Anselme’s arrival until the final 
tableau, the two concluding scenes are played as pure music—hall, 
with Valére, Anselme and Mariane singing their parts in exagger- 
atedly buffo style. 

A final example — one without which no discussion of Moliére 
and the contemporary stage would be complete — is afforded by 
the Maison de Moliére itself, the Comédie-Frangaise. The latter's 
role, of course, is not to innovate but to ‘consecrate’; yet, although 
the Moliére tricentenary season which is about to open at the 
time of writing? will be presenting a number of productions in 
‘traditional’ style (including the reprise of La Troupe du Roy“ 
with which the season opens), there are signs that the administra- 
tion of Pierre Dux is continuing and accelerating the tendency to- 
wards innovation and openness already discernible under Maurice 
Escande,” and that much of the ‘new wave’ of the 1960s may 
now be ‘consecrated’. In particular one may expect that the plays 
produced by Antoine Bourseiller (Dom Juan) and Jean-Paul 
Roussillon (George Dandin, L'Ecole des Femmes, L'Avare) will 
breathe the new spirit of the Moliére revival. Already, at the 
Comédie-Frangaise in 1967, Bourseiller’s Dom Juan shocked the 
‘traditionalists’ by its use of the techniques of the théâtre d'avant- 
garde, while Roussillon’s L’Avare (1969) was less the usual 
‘character study’ than a variation on the themes of love and money 
(a Harpagon old, ugly and sick, yet in a way touching because 
miserable and in love, placed in bitter rivalry with his son, lied 
to by his daughter and tricked by his servants — a man for whom 
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money has become a compensation for the misery of his life). The 
moral ambiguities of Moliére's theatre and its social realism, 
pointed to in the productions of the 1960s, continue to fascinate 
some of the most intelligent and inventive producers of today, and 
one may expect that the tricentenary season will incorporate at 
least something of the newer style of production with which this 
article has been concerned. 

For those who believe that the theatre still has a future,** there 
are encouraging signs that Moliére will attract the attention and 
the talents of the coming generation of actors and producers. It is 
not, after all, his supposed immutability, but rather his ‘infinite 
variety’, the capacity of his dramatic texts to bear fresh examina- 
tion in every age, that make Moliére a classic in the best sense, and 
that give a genuine meaning to the otherwise hackneyed tag: 
l'éternel Molière. 


NOTES 


* J.-L, Dejean, Le Théâtre français d'aujourd'hui, Paris, F. Nathan/Alliance 
Française (coll ‘Où en est la France?’), 1971, p. 12. 

* B. Dort, Théâtre public * essais de critique, Paris, Seuil (coll. "Pierres 
vives"), 1967, p. 277. 

* On Gémier's abortive Théâtre National Arm bulant (1911-12) and his 
work from 1920 onwards with the Théâtre National Populaire, see G. 
Leclerc, Le T.N.P. de Jeen Vilar, Paris, U.G.E. (coll. 10/18), 1971, pp. 
38-39. See also Romain Rolland, Le Théâtre du peuple. Essai d'esthétique 
d'un théütre nouveau, Paris, Albin Michel, 1913. 

* G. Leclerc, op. cit. From 1963 until his resignation from public office 
in 1968, Vilar continued to direct the Festival d'Avignon. He died in 1971. 
* Brecht comes in second place with 343 performances, then Corneille 
with 230 and Shakespeare with 186. The average total audience for a 
single Moliére play was 184,418, compared with 170,615 for Corneille, 
121,315 for Shakespeare and 116,478 for Brecht. (Figures given by 
Leclerc, op. cit., pp. 83-84.) 

* This question of ‘inheritance’ is one of concept, not of personal and 
professional influence. In the latter regard, Vilar was much more in- 
fluenced by Dullin than by Copeau (see M. Touzoul and J. Tephany ne 
Jean Vilar : mot pour mot, Paris, Stock (coll. ‘Théâtre ouvert’), 1972, 
p. 242. 

1'On Gémier's fêtes at the T.N.P. in 1920, see G. Leclerc, op. cit, p. 39. 
On the historical antecedents of this concept, see ibid., p. 54 ff.; also F. 
Duvignaud, Le Théâtre, et après, Casterman (coll. ‘Mutations-Orienta- 
tions’), 1971, pp. 53-60, and B. Dort, Théâtre réel : essais de critique 
1967-70, Paris, Seuil (coll. ‘Pierres vives’), 1971, p. 268 ff. 

* Georges Lerminier believes that Vilar managed to reconcile the courant 
Copeau and the courant Gémier (see G. Leclerc, op. cit., p. 30), but 
Bernard Dort claims that the two conceptions differed too widely to be 
brought together in a single enterprise (Théâtre public, p 19). Guy 
Leclerc believes that, if one looks more closely at the work of Copeau 
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and Gémuer, their conceptions of theatre do not appear to differ as 
greatly as had been thought (ibid., pp. 30-42). 
* In Carrefour, 23 septembre 1959. Quoted by Leclerc, op. cit., pp. 84-85. 
1 It is interesting to note that, among the plays which Guy Leclerc singles 
out as showing Vilar’s concern for social and political relevance, there 
is no mention of Moliére, though Corneille and Lesage appear (see op. 
cit, p 148). Under Georges Wilson, the T.N.P. was £o continue and 
further accentuate the preference for the modern period (and Brecht in 
particular) already discernible under Vilar's direction 
# Critics such as Bernard Dort, literary theorists such as Roland Barthes 
and philosophers such as Jean-Paul Sartre led the attack on Vilar, to which 
the latter, and his successor Georges Wilson, were to respond in a series 
of articles and public statements making plain the difference as they saw 
it between a théâtre populaire and a théâtre ouvrier. Jean Duvignaud 
points out that Vilar's idealism was at a far remove from the materialism 
of the Brechtian concept of a théâtre partisan (see Le Théâtre, et aprés, 
. 80-91). 
S Sartre’s position is typical in this regard. ‘Représenter Dom Juan ou 
Racine, c'est bien, c'est utile, mais cela vient à cóté. A un public populaire 
il faut d'abord présenter des piéces pour lui : qui ont été écrites pour 
lui et qui lui parlent de lui.’ (Jean-Paul Sartre nous parle du théâtre. 
Interview par Bernard Dort, in Théâtre populaire, N° 15, septembre-octobre 
1955.) 
° B. Dort, Théâtre public, p 18. The chapter Brecht en France (pp. 223- 
239) is essential reading for those interested in the influence of Brecht on 
the French stage at this time, as is the section Certitudes et incertitudes 
brechtiennes in Dort, Théâtre réel, pp. 115-169 
^ This review went out of circuletion in 1964, by which time many of 
its battles appear to have been won. In more recent years the review 
Travail théâtral (ed. La Cité, Lausanne) has brought together again some 
of the team of Théâtre populaire. 
* Needless to say, there is not a total lack of continuity between the ‘new 
theatre’ of the 1950s and the theatre that followed : some of the links 
are discussed by Jean Duvignaud in Le Théátre, et aprés, pp. 63-69. 
^ It is true that the regional companies and dramatic centres still found 
themselves obliged as had Vilar in the 1950s, to present a large number 
of classics—including ‘modern classics’ such as Claudel and Giraudoux 
— simply in order to keep up attendance figures. Bernard Dort (Théátre 
public, p. 354) provides some revealing statistics on this point. 
™ In particular, the rediscovery of the links between Moliére's theatre 
and the traditional farce and commedia dell'arte had stressed the eternal 
‘type’ represented by certain characters—'rogue' and ‘fool’, ‘extreme’ and 
‘norm’ — whereas the Brechtian theatre was to stress much more strongly 
the concrete social setting of their opposition. Both views, however, 
rely on the counterpoint of theatrical conflict rather than the audience's 
identification with any one character. The emphasis on social implication 
also explains to some extent the comparative neglect by neo-Brechtian 
producers of Moliére’s comédies-ballets. 
* B. Dort, Théátre réel, pp. 126-127. 
* The influence of Bulgakov’s work on Molière (Editions Champ Libre, 
Moscou 1932-33), particularly upon the more left-wing producers, should 
not be forgotten from this point of view 
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? It was here also that the theatre of the 1960s saw a departure from the 
symbolic generalisation of the theatre of the Absurd. The ‘conversion’ 
of Adamov from the absurdist style to the placing of his characters in 
a precisely dated society typifies the change in direction of the theetre 
at this time. 

* P.-A. Touchard, Dionysos, suivi de l'Amateur de théâtre, Paris, Seuil, 
1952, p. 17. 

? Ibid., p. 57, p. 71. 

? J. Vilar, De la tradition théâtrale, Paris, Gallimard (NRF, coll, Idées’), 
1969, p. 134. 

* Ibid., pp. 186-187. 

* Quoted by E. Copferman, Planchor, Lausanne, La Cité, 1969, p. 169. 

^ See Jean Vilar : mot pour mot, p. 55. On the problem of eternal ‘type’ 
and comic occasion in Moliére’s theatre, see Georges Poulet, Etudes sur 
le temps humain (X), Paris, Plon/U.G.E (coll 10/18), 1972, pp. 123-132. 
" B. Dort, Théâtre public, p 373. 

* The municipal theatre on the ou:skirts of Lyon, of which Planchon 
became director in 1957 and which under his direction was in 1972 to 
take on the much wider function of Théâtre National Populaire. For 
biographical details concerning Plarchon and his early carcer, see E 
Copfermann, Planchon, p. 49 f., 283 ff 

? Op. cit, pp 115-116. 

* Quoted by Copfermann, ibid, p 117 

™ Ibid, pp. 116-117. 

a Ibid, p. 117. 

? On this point, see Copferman, op cit, pp. 17-18. Cf Jacques Scherer, 
La Dramaturgie classique en France, Paris, Nizet. 1970, p. 260. 

* Pierrer Marcabru in Arts, 19 novembre 1958, quoted by Dort, Thédtre 
public, p. 32. 

= B. Dort, Théâtre public, p 33. 

= On this point, see Jacques Scherer. Structures de Tartuffe, Paris, SEDES, 
1966, pp. 85-88. 

= R. Planchon, Le metteur en scène et l'œuvre, article reproduced in 
Copfermann, Planchon, p 248 A complete account of Ledoux's pro- 
duction can be found in L'Avant-scène (Théâtre), No 368, 15 novembre 
1966. 

?' R, Planchon, art. cit, p. 249. 

* Propos de Roger Planchon sur sa raise en scène, in Molière, Le Tartuffe, 
Paris, Hachette (coll. ‘Classiques du Théâtre’), 1967, p. 195, 199. 

* Ibid, p. 198. 

* See note (39) above. The ‘stage directions’ are actually a description 
of Planchon's production by Jean-Lovis Martin-Barbaz and Jacques Rosner 
(they are given in the imperfect tense, to underline the fact that they are an 
account of a particular production, rather than prescriptive ‘directions’). 

" A more complete account of this question 1s given by Planchon in his 
notes on Tartuffe, pp. 197-198 See elso the discussion by Georges Cotton 
in his notes on the play in Molière, Œuvres complètes, t. Y, Bibliothèque 
de la Pléiade, p 833 ff., p. 1325 ff. 

" E. Copfermann, Planchon, pp. 176-177. The historical setting of the 
play was to be even more clearly brought out in the Taganka Theatre 
(Moscow) production of Tartuffe (1969), which introduced the person- 
age of the King himself. See Gérarc Abensour, Le Tartuffe au théâtre de 
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la Taganka à Moscou, in Revue d'histoire du théâtre, 1971 (ID), pp. 129-135, 
and G.-N. Boiadjiev, ‘Tartuffe sur la scène soviétique, in Europe, Nov.- 
Dec. 1972 (N° spécial : ‘Gloire de Molière’), pp. 215-218 

* The heavy financial losses incurred by Chéreau at Sartrouville forced 
him to abandon this theatre shortly after his Dom Juan. He has since 
joined Planchon at Villeurbanne. 

* Quoted by B. Dort, Théâtre réel, p. 108. 

* Quoted by B. Dort, loc. cit. 

“ On the role of Julian Beck and the ‘Living Theatre’ in France (in par- 
ticular its part in the occupation of the Odéon and the disruption of the 
Festival d'Avignon in 1968), see E. Copferman, La Mise en crise théâtrale, 
Paris, François Maspero (Cahiers Libres 230-231), 1972, pp. 74-107, and 
B. Dort, Théâtre réel, p. 255 ff. The activities of the Bread and Puppet 
Theatre at Nancy, during the same period, are also worthy of note (Cop- 
fermann, op. cit, pp 219-220; Dort, op. cit., p. 263 f£). In very general 
terms, these companies — a further development of that American in- 
fluence on the French stage already discernible in the 'happenings' and 
underground theatre of the mid-sixties — aimed at a ‘theatre of direct 
action’, a militant political theatre which would perform in the streets as 
part of the revolutionary movement. See Françoise Kourilsky, La rue est 
au peuple, in Théâtre populaire? (Cahiers Théâtre Louvain 68/69, No. 
7-8), pp. 57-59. 

* Quoted by E. Copfermann, La Mise en crise théâtrale, p. 189. 

* B. Dort, Théâtre réel, p. 110. 

* Roger Bellet, for instance, has pointed out that when Sganarelle departs 
at the end of the play, it is undoubtedly in search of a new master (Le 
Don Juan, in Europe, Nov. Dec. 1972 (N° spécial : ‘Gloire de Molière’), 
p. 127). 

" E. Copfermann, La Mise en crise théâtrale, p. 191. 

* The influence of Peter Weiss’s Marat-Sade is also discernible in this 
production, as in certain other Moliére productions in recent years (e.g. 
in the Monsieur de Pourceaugnac presented by ‘L’Aquarium’, a group of 
students from the Ecoles normales supérieures and the Comédie moderne 
de Ia Sorbonne.) 

? A strike on the part of technical staff having closed the Comédie- 
Française in November 1972, the 1973 Molière season is being presented 
under the 'big top' of the Jean Richard circus, set up in the Tuileries. 

“ A spectacle by Paul-Emile Deiber, combining extracts from various 
plays by Moliére with quotations from Boileau and the registre of La 
Grange. Originally created in 1962 for the 340th anniversary of Moliére’s 
birth. See L’Avant-scéne (Théâtre), No. 269 (15 juillet 1962). Deiber 
has slightly revised his earlier version for the tricentenary season. 

© Although Brecht has not yet been performed at the Comédie-Frangaise 
itself, the Comédiens-Francais presented Brecht's Antigone at the Odéon 
in December 1972— a sign (if one were needed!) of his 'consecration' 
in France. 

* Writers on the contemporary French theatre are singularly loath to make 
pronouncements on the nature of any future developments — or indeed, as 
to whether there will be any future developments: see J.-L. Dejean, Le 
Théâtre français d'aujourd'hui, p. 171; E. Copfermann, La Mise en crise 
théâtrale, p. 213; J. Duvignaud, Le Théâtre, et après, p. 117 ff. 
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WHEN Moliére died in February 1673 the theatre in the modern 
sense was at most some four months old in Russia, the perform- 
ance of Artakserksovo deistvo having taken place on 17 October 
1672 (OS). This play, based on the Book of Esther, was followed 
in the next few years by a number of plars, frequently on biblical 
themes (Judith, Tobias, etc.), most of wkich contained a mixture 
of ‘noble’ and farcical elements. With the death of the Tsar 
Aleksei Mikhailovich (1676) this activity ceased for a while. As 
far as one can judge these first few years owed nothing to Molière. 
Yet his name would not have been totally unknown. We know 
that the Russian ambassador to France assisted at a performance 
of Amphitryon in Paris on 18 September 1668? with Moliére 
himself in the cast, although Potemkin was struck more by the 
sets and by the theatre itself than by the qualities of the play. 
There is also a tradition which associates Tsar Aleksei Mikhailo- 
vich’s daughter Nataliia (1673-1716) w-th at least a translation 
attempt of a Molière play and with a perZormance in her quarters 
of a version of Le médecin malgré lui? Early translations of 
Molière were connected with the Posol'sEii prikaz ( Ambassadors’ 
Office), part of the primitive and cumbrous machinery of Muscovite 
government, soon to be swept away by Feter the Great's reforms. 
This incorporated a body of translators which, in spite of the 
almost incredible clumsiness and ponderousness of their work. 
played a significant part in the development of the Russian 
language. In the archives of this institu-ion there is an Opisanie 
komediiam, kakikh est’ v Gosudarstvennom posol'skom prikaze 
po 30 chislo 1708 (Description of the comedies which are present 
in the Government Ambassadors’ Office 1p to the 30th of 1708). 
This list includes under No. 11 Poroda Gerkulesova, v nei je 
pervaia persona, IUpiter (The birth of Hercules, in it the first 
character being Jupiter) and under No. 13 O doktore bitom 
(Doctor prinuzhdennyi), shutovskaia ‘the doctor bastinadoed 
(Doctor by force), a farce). While this tatter play is lost, the first 
survives and was published by N. S. Tikhonravov (1832-93) in 
his Russkie dramaticheskie proizvederiia 1672-1725 (Russian 
dramatic works), 2 vs. SPb. 1874. 
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When the first permanent ‘public’ theatre was founded in Mos- 
cow in 1702 as komedial'naia khramina' under two successive 
actor-managers of German birth, Johann Kunst (died approx. 
1704) and Otto Fürst (dates unknown), the very first season in- 
cluded four Moliére plays. It is probable that Moliére was first intro- 
duced to Russia by German touring companies, and it is possible 
that the first performances were in German, some at least of the 
attraction for the public being in the fact of the theatrical per- 
formance rather than the play itself. Possibly surprisingly one of 
the first works to gain a certain popularity was Dragye smeiannye 
or Drazhaishie poteshnye, an adaptation of Les précieuses ridi- 
cules, a performance of which was to be held in Novgorod ‘before 
the King of the Samoyeds’ (one of Peter the Great’s fools) in 
1708. It is not known whether the performance ever took place, 
and the translation seems to have been left unfinished. The choice 
of this particular play has been derided by many scholars.’ The 
translation of the title would seem at first glance to be based on a 
misunderstanding (it could be rendered literally as "The expensives 
ridiculed’), although this is a not unreasonable rendering of the 
second-level German original Die kostbare Lücherlichkeit oder die 
spitzfindigen, doch aber recht bestraften madchen. It should be 
borne in mind, however, that the Petrine Age was a period of ex- 
plosive expansion of the vocabulary of Russian, in which calquing 
was a very widespread method of adaptation of foreign expression. 
Even more important is the fact that the cultural situation in 
Russia was not unlike that in France at the time of the writing of 
the play, when many expressions and modes of speech found their 
way into the French language via Moliére’s play. And it is pos- 
sible to exaggerate the exclusively topical value of the play and to 
underestimate its broad comedy aspects. 

Moliére’s plays were introduced on a sounder basis to the public 
by the tours of foreign companies (the famous Caroline Neuber 
appeared in 1740; the French troupe of Sérigny in 1742 presented 
a programme of Voltaire tragedies and comedies by Moliére, 
Destouches and Regnard). French literature was particularly im- 
portant in the formation of Russian modern literature, and trans- 
lations and adaptations of Boileau’s L’art poétique were some of 
the main textbooks of aesthetics for the developing literature. Under 
these circumstances it is only natural that the name of Molière 
became synonymous with comedy for Russian readers. 


Kakov v tragedii Rasin byl i Vol'ter, 
Takov v komediiakh iskusnyi Molier. 
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Kak slaviat naprimer, tekh ‘Feira’ i ‘Meropa’ 

Ne men’she i tvorets proslavien ‘Mizantropa’. 

Mol’erov ‘Litsemer’, ia chaiu ne padet 

V trekh pervykh deistviiakh, Coko! prebudet svet . . ` 
and 

‘Smeeshsia l’, strasti zria, predstav’ mne ikh primerom 

I, predstavliaia ikh, stupai za WIolierom.’ 

A. P. Sumarokov: Epistolia o stikhotvorstve (1747)* 


(As Racine or Voltaire were in tragedy, 30 Molière was skilled in 
comedy. As they praise, for instance, the former’s Phédre or 
Mérope, not less praised is the creator of Le misanthrope. Moliére’s 
Tartuffe, Y think, will not perish in its fi:st three acts, as long as 
the world exists). 

But one should not regard passages like the above as merely 
reflections or translations of Boileau's words. One of the found- 
ing fathers of modern Russian literatuce, V. K. Trediakovsky 
(1703-69), had spent a number of years in study in Paris. If he 
rejected Molière as a model for Russian comedies in favour of 
Terence because 'frantsuzskaia poéziia est’ tolko spisok < ne 
podlinnik’ (French literature is itself only an imitation, not an 
original), his rejection was based on de’ensible though mistaken 
reasons,? and was compatible with an app-eciation of Moliére’s art. 
Trediakovsky attempted a translation of Le bourgeois gentilhomme, 
which appeared as an intermede under the name of Posadskoi 
dvorianin with a note that the ‘arias were translated from the 
French'? This short book, produced by the printing shop of the 
Academy of Sciences in St Petersburg in 1734, was the first 
Molière translation to be printed and published.'* 

The first real break-through came in 1757. In that year the 
first translations by Ivan Ivanovich Kropotov (1724-1769) 
appeared. Kropotov, described by a refe-ence book as ‘lieutenant- 
colonel, dramatic author, translator cf Molière’, translated 
L’avare, Tartuffe, L’école des maris, L’école des femmes; these 
translations were used for performances in 1757 and were pub- 
lished by the printing press of Moscow University in 1760'* as 
Komedii iz teatra g. Mol'era perevedenrye Ivanom Kropotovym. 
T.I. Volume I was not followed by further volumes,'^ but a second 
edition was published by N. Novikov’s Tirograficheskaia kompaniia 
in 1788. Seven other plays, the work of various translators, were 
also published by this organization, a p:oneering venture of car- 
dinal importance for the Enlightenment movement in the Russia of 
the time. The performances were held at Locatelli's** ‘Opernyi dom’ 
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alternating with operas (L’avare and Les fourberies de Scapin, 
which remained unpublished), while Rossiiskii teatr, a theatre 
associated with Moscow University with which ‘Opernyi dom’ 
merged, offered L’école des maris and Tartuffe. A first perform- 
ance of Mizantrop, ili Neliudim is recorded on 27 December 
1757. The most eminent actors of the day, F. G. Volkov (1729- 
63) and I. A. Dmitrevsky (1734-1821), appeared in Moliére-plays. 
By the end of the century virtually all the important plays had 
been translated*® — possible exceptions being Les femmes savantes 
(although the title of one of the comedies of A. P. Sumarokov 
(1717-72) — Trisotinius — would indicate at least an acquaint- 
ance with the play). Don Juan, ou le Festin de Pierre was cer- 
tainly known in Russia although it was not published during the 
XVIIIth century." Moliére parts were recorded for posterity as 
some of the best performances of well-known players of the day, 
and important men of the theatre were appreciative of his work 
and eager to learn from it. 

Of course French cultural influences and contacts, which were 
so strong in the XVIIIth century, favoured a propagation of 
Molière. When, for instance, Catherine the Great in 1772 be- 
came concerned about the dearth of suitable plays for perform- 
ance by the boarders of the Smolny Institute — an exclusive school 
for young ladies on the model of Mme de Maintenon’s St Cyr — 
it was natural for her to turn to Voltaire for advice and equally 
natural for Voltaire to turn to Moliére for material. 


‘On pourrait, ce me semble, retrancher de quelques comédies 
choisies les morceaux les plus dangereux pour de jeunes coeurs, 
en laissant subsister l'intérét de la piéce; il n'y aurait peut- 
étre pas vingt vers à changer dans le Misanthrope, et pas 
quarante lignes dans l'4vare.'!? 


A reminder of this promise was included in Catherine's letter to 
Voltaire of 6-7 October 1772, and i: would seem that Voltaire 
made the necessary corrections, reducing those in Le Misanthrope 
to a mere twelve lines.?° 

We also find Moliére plays included in the repertoire of a 
theatre founded in Moscow by the expatriate Englishman Michael 
Maddox (1747-1822), who founded his theatre in Moscow in 
1778." This theatre specialized in quality plays, both Russian 
and translated, and included in its repertoire Le misanthrope 
(1782) and Le bourgeois gentilhomme (1791). Le misanthrope 
established itself particularly firmly among the intellectuals of the 
latter part of the XVIIIth century, exercising an influence on men 
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like A. N. Radishchev (1749-1802),?? and being at least a starting 
point for the first modern masterpiece of the Russian theatre, A. S. 
Griboedov's Gore ot uma.? Le misanthrope was translated again 
in 1788 by I. P. Elagin (1725-94), one of the outstanding men of 
the Russian theatre in its first period. Translations of true literary 
worth — as distinct from scenic effectiveness — had to wait until 
the early XIXth century when N. I. Khmel’nitsky (1791-1845), 
whose '. . . main merit... in the history of Russian literature’ 
was to provide *. . . for the public translations, which, although not 
very close to the original, are yet smooth verse translations which 
have not lost their value to this day,’ translated L'école des maris 
(1819), L'école des femmes (1821), Tartuffe (1826-28). 
Although adaptations continued (e.g. ‘Khanzheev, ili Litzemer' an 
adaptation of Tartuffe by Alekse: Mikhailovich Pushkin?5 in 1809), 
more serious translations were appearing, a particularly good ex- 
ample being Sganarev, ili Mnimaia nevernost'. Komediia v trekh 
deistviiakh. Sochinenie g. Mol'era, perelozheno stikhami V. Kap- 
nistom', an excellent verse version of Sganarelle, ou Le cocu 
imaginaire, from the pen of one of the foremost poets and one of 
the most cultured among the poets, Vasily Vasil’evich Kapnist 
(1757-1823). If he gave Russian names to characters, making 
Gorgibus into Torgovin (from “torgovat’,” to trade) Celie into 
Sofia, Lelie into Milet, Villebrequin into Arshinin,? Gros-René 
into Evsei and giving Russian names to the characters left un- 
named by Moliére, and if he had the not very happy 'russification' 
of Sganarelle into Sganarev,?' Kapnist followed Moliére’s text most 
closely, having the same number of scenes in the same sequence*® 
and some of his renderings, which reproduce the sense of colloquial 
expressions without making the expressions into obvious foreign 
calques, could still be taken as models today: 


‘Elle nourrit leur plaisirs par les jeünes des nótres' 
as 
‘Dlia ikh-to maslennits dolzhna postit'sia ia’ 
(literally: ‘for their Shrove Tuesdays I have to eat lean’) 
or 
‘Sganarelle est un nom qu'on ne me dira plus, 
Et l'on va m'appeler seigneur Cornelius’ — 


‘Tak! — Sganarevom zvat' menia i perestanut: 
A rogonosovym chestit’ pod titlom stanut’ 


(literally: ‘they will call me Szanarelle no more but will give me 
the style of Hornbearer’.)?° 
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It is thus clear that there is a lot of support for the statement 
of the French expert on the Russian theatre, Jean Patouillet, who 
wrote that ‘Russia appreciated and raised Moliére higher than all 
the other countries of Europe’ at an early stage. But what was 
even more important was that Moliére’s influence was not an 
obstacle to the development of the national spirit in literature, and 
that his doctrine of ‘prendre son bien où on le trouve’ was well 
illustrated by the fact that the first modern masterpiece of the 
Russian theatre, Griboedov's Gore ot uma had at least a starting 
point in Moliére’s Le misanthrope™ and even more by one of the 
comedies of I. A. Krylov (1769-1844). It is on record that 
Krylov asked for the remuneration for his juvenile first work, the 
comic opera *Kofeinitsa',? which had been bought for 60 roubles 
by the St Petersburg publisher Breitkopf, to be in the form of 
books, and we know that he selected works by Racine, Moliére 
and Boileau.** One of the fruits of his reading of these books is 
his best comedy Urok dochkam (A lesson to daughters, 1806-07), 
a successful transplant** of the basic plot — and of some of the 
details — uf Les précieuses ridicules, but used?* to satirize gallo- 
mania. 


NOTES 


* A particularly successful example of a farcical character in one of these 
plays 18 the eunuch Sussakim in Komedita o IUdifi (see N. K  Gudzii: 
Khrestomatiia po drevnei russkoi literature XI-XVII vekov; ed. 7 M., 
1962, pp 519-522) which would still be effective on the stage. 

* N. N Evreinov: Istoriia russkogo teatra s drevneishikh vremen do 1917 
goda N.Y., 1955, p .144. 

* A N. Pypin: Istoria russkoi literatury, 2nd ed. SPb, 1902, v.l, p. 61. 
A. N. Vesekovskii' article ‘Moler’ in the Brokgauz-Effron encyclopedia. 
v. 38, pp. 683-689. Pypin seems to doubt the well-foundedness of the 
tradition. It is interesting to note that Le médecin malgré lui was chosen 
for the first performance of the new popular theatre in the Winter Palace 
(‘Narodnyi teatr v Gerbovom zale Zimmego dvortsa’) in post-revolutionary 
Petrograd in 1919, 

* Not to be confused with the 1672 Court theatre, usually called 'kome- 
diinaia khoromina'. 

* Particularly by P D. Morozov (1854-1920). In his ‘Istoriia russkogo 
teatra do poloviny XVIII veka’ (A history of the Russian theatre to the 
middle of the XVIIIth century), SPb.. 1886 he wrote: ‘. .. it would be 
difficult to find a play, which would be less accessible to translation into 
the Russian of the time and which, in its content, would be so little 
suited for Russian life and for the concepts of the beginning of the last 
(Le. XVIII) century This strange choice can only be explained by the 
popularity of this comedy with the German touring theatres of the end 
of the XVIIth century’; quoted by Pypin, op. cit. v. 3 pp 412—. The 
end of the quotation seems to be self-contredictory. 
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' A. P. Sumarokov, ‘Izbrannye proizvedeniia’ L.. 1957, pp 121, 125. 

* Quoted by Pypin, op. cit., v.3, p. 483. 

* Possibly a sign of a conscious break with the medieval tradition which 
put no premium on originality. 

' 'Svodnyi katalog russkoi knigi grazhdanskoi pechati, 1725-1800.. M. 
1963-67. Item 6265. The author 1s given as Antonio Salvi. The work was 
reprinted by V. N. Perets (1870-1935) in his Italianskie komedii i inter- 
medii, predstavlennye pri dvore imp. Anny loanovny v 1733-1735gg. 
(Italian comedies and intermedes presented at the court of the Empress 
Anna in 1733-35). Petrograd, 1917. 

Albeit in a devious way (see note 9) 

" ‘Russki biograficheski: slovar’ SPb., 1896-1918. 

? V. S, Sopikov, Opyt rossiisko: bibliografii, red. V. N. Rogozhina, (An 
attempt at a Russian bibliography), SPb., 1904, gives erroneously 1857 as 
the date of publication. This was the date of the first performance and 
figures on the half-title (shmutstitel). See noze in ‘Svodny: katalog . . .” 
op. cit, item 4307. 

" The individual plays were published separately as parts of Vol. 1 

“ Giovanni Battista Locatelli (1715-85) came to Russia in 1757. His 
first season of Italian opera and ballet in St Petersburg was very success- 
ful. In January 1759 he opened a theatre, ‘Operny: dom’, in Moscow. 

" Were translated: Les précieuses ridicules, Sganarelle, ou Le cocu imagi- 
naire, L'école des maris, L'école des femmes, Le mariage forcé, L'amour 
médecin (1802), Le misanthrope, Le médecin malgré lui, Le sicilien, ou 
L'amour peintre, Tartuffe, Amphitryon, L'avare, Georges Dandin, ou Le 
mari confondu, Le bourgeois gentilhomme, Les fourberies de Scapin (1803, 
but a previous translation was made in 1752 by V. Teplov and performed 
but remained in manuscript; the manuscript was lost in the Moscow fire 
of 1812). Untranslated were: L'étourdi, ou les contretemps, Le dépit 
amoureux, Dom Garcie de Navarre, ou Le Prince jaloux, Les Fâcheux, La 
critique de l'Ecole des femmes, L'impromptu de Versailles, La princesse 
d'Élide, Les fétes de Versailles, Mélicerte, Pastorale comique, M. de 
Pourceaugnac, Les amants magnifiques, Psyché. La comtesse d'Escarbagnas, 
La gloire du Val-de Grâce. The two surviving early farces Le médecin 
volant and La jalousie du barbouillé had not yet been published in France. 
Some of the ‘spectacles’ (eg La princesse d'Élide) were probably known. 
The ‘theory of comedy’ plays were also probably known as they were to 
exercise an influence on some dramatic works of the early XIXth century. 
There 1s a fairly close correspondence between the works translated into 
Russian in the XVIIIth century and the works which have remained in 
the international repertoire to the present day 

" He also used a Moliére title in Rogonosets po voobrazheniiu (the 
imaginary cuckold), but the play bears no resemblance to Moliére's. 

" This may be due to the fact that a Don Juan play, usually called 
Komediia o Don I Ane 1 Don Pedre was among the first secular plays put 
on the Russian stage, According to Veselcvskn this was a version of 
Claude-Deschamps de Villiers (16007-81) Le festin de Pierre, ou Le fils 
criminel (1659), which antedates Moliére’s play. The translation was 
apparently a second-level translation via German (it 1s possible that there 
was a further level of translation, via Polish. See A. N. Veselovskii: 
Zapadnoe vliianie v novoi russkoi literature (Western influences in the 
new Russian literature). 3rd ed. M., 1906) However, there is a fragment 
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entitled Iz komedii ‘Pir u statu? sochinenie gospodina Mol'era. Iz deistv'a 
5, iavlenie 2 (From the play A feast at the statue’s by Mr Moliere. From 
act 5, scene 2), marked Iz perevoda 1762 goda (from the translation of 
1672) in a manuscript of the Tserkovnoarkheologicheskii muzei pri Kiev- 
skoi dukhovnoi akademi: (Ecclesiastical-archaeological museum of the 
Kiev Ecclesiastical Academy), no. 479. See V. N. Perets: Iz istorii 
pol'skogo i russkogo narodncgo teatra in Imp. Akademia nauk, Otdelenie 
russkogo iazyka i slovesnosti. Izvestiia, t, 10 (1905), kniga 2, pp. 378-419. 
“ The eagerness to translate Moliére has been noted by many scholara 
(e.g. Perets in art. mentioned in note 17). It should however not be 
exaggerated. In 'Svodnyi katalog . . . we find 17 entries for Molière 
against 18 for Holberg, the corresponding figures for ‘Sopikov’ being 24 
and 18. 

? Voltaire, Oeuvres complètes, nouvelle éd. Paris, 1818, v. 40,p.660f. 
* According to D. D. Shamrai: K istorii tsenzurnogo rezhima Ekateriny 
I] (a contribution to the history of the censorship of Catherine II) in 
‘XVI vek’, sbornik 3, p. 193). This could, in fact, be merely an extra- 
polation from the correspondence and not proof conclusive. 

™ Teatral’naia entsiklopediia. M., 1961-67. vol. 3, col. 761. 

= On this point see A. N. Veselovskii: Etiudy o Motere: Mizantrop 
(Moliére studies: Le misanthrope). M., 1881, although Veselovskii’s 
attribution of Letter No. 4 of Krylov’s periodical Pochta dukhoy, with its 
extensive discussion of the 'misanthrope' type is no longer generally 
accepted (see note in L A. Krylov: Sochineniia v 2 tomakh M, 1969, v. 
1, p. 427£.), 

* The relationship of the two plays is the subject of an abundant scholarly 
literature. It is known that Gribodedov paid great attention to Le misan- 
thrope, had played the part as a youth and knew large portions of it by 
heart. In his letter to P. A. Katenin of the end of January 1825, Gribodedov 
discussed the differences between the technique of Moliére and his own. 
Yet he decisively rejected the idea of a direct influence of Moliére’s play 
on his. 

^ ‘Russkit biograficheskii slovar’, op. cit. 

= Presumably no relation to the great poet. The adaptation does not 
seem to have been of great merit. 

* An interesting conversion which retains the ‘tradesman’ flavour which 
could be read into the original. From ‘brace-and-bit’ to ‘arshin’ a measur- 
ing of length or a measuring rod. 

* For metric reasons the stress would be on the last syllable. It could 
conceivably have been on the first if Kapnist used the slightly unusual 
dactylic caesura. 

? The division into 3 acts against Moliére's one cannot be considered an 
important change. 

? V, V. Kapnist, ‘Sobranie sochinenii v. 2 tomakh’. M-L., 1960, V.1, 
pp. 418, 420. 

* Quoted by Evreinov, op. cit, p. 114. 

= See note 23 above. 

= Krylov's main contribution is, of course, in the field of the fable, yet 
his late comedies, Modnaia lavka and Urok dochkam have lasting value. 
> "The coffee-grounds reader’, not as sometimes translated ‘The coffee pot’ 
or ‘The coffee shop’. 

* A. M. Gordin: Krylov v Peterburge. L., 1969, p. 24. 
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= Although Veselovskii’s statement in Zapadrce vliianie . . . ' p. 137 
‘.... v komedii Urok dochkam, shag za shagom skopirovannoi a Preg- 
cieuses ridicules Mol'era ... (in the comedy A lesson to daughters copied 
step by step from Moliére’s Précieuses ridicules) is a gross exaggeration. 
* Gordin, op. cit. is of the opinion that the use of a French play, well 
known to the public as such, was part of the ‘cultured joke’ intentian of 
the author. If so, it would speak for a thorough acquaintance of the 
public of the day with Molière’s work. 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SURVEY 
Together with a note on Moliére and the figure of the go-between 


D. L. DRYSDALL 
University of Waikato 


THE principal studies of the contribution of Spanish literature to 
the comedies of Moliére were made around the turn of the century, 
and little has been added in this field to the work of Martinenche 
(1906). Indeed more recent writing on Moliére’s sources has in- 
variably subtracted from the number of attributions made by 
Martinenche, indicated the equal or greater importance of Italian 
sources and stressed the probability that Molière drew most heavily 
on native traditions and products, including his own earlier works. 
Lancaster in particular takes a much wider view and thereby 
demonstrates the danger of misrepresentation that is always present 
if the search for sources is confined to one area. Since both 
Martinenche and Huszar, who represent the extreme of this ten- 
dency in the case of Moliére's Spanish sources, must both be 
treated with considerable reserve, and since the information in this 
field is otherwise somewhat scattered, it would perhaps be useful 
to draw up a bibliography that will give a qualified account of 
the extent of Moliére's debt to Spain, with the reservation, how- 
ever, that such an account necessarily gives an unbalanced view of 
Moliére’s indebtedness and originality. 

I list first the critical works which have dealt with this subject 
since Martinenche's major book, and then, under the title of each 
play, the reference to Martinenche, Lancaster and Adam, the 
Spanish sources named by each and, where appropriate, the inter- 
mediate French translations or adaptations. I have chosen these 
three authorities to show the wide divergence of views possible 
concerning the extent or importance of Spanish influence in 
Moliére’s work: Martinenche, as I have said, represents one ex- 
treme; Lancaster pays considerable attention to sources, but 
covers the whole range; Adam's discussion of sources is sub- 
ordinated to interpretation. Where other sources are named by 
other critics, I have as far as possible quoted the relevant work. 
(Huszar's book was unfortunately not available to me at the time 
of writing.) 

A. Critical works. 
E. P re Molière et le théâtre espagnol (Paris: Hachette, 

1906). 
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G. Reynier, ‘Les origines de la légende de Don Juan,’ Rev.de 
Paris, XIII, 1906, 314-338. 

V. Huszar, Molière et l'Espagne (Paris: Champion, 1907), vol. IT 
of his Etudes critiques de la littérature comparée. 

F. Vézinet, Moliére, Florian et la littérature espagnole (Paris: 
Hachette, 1909). 

J. de Armas y Cárdenas, Ensayos críticos de literatura inglesa y 
española (Madrid: Suárez, 19:0), p.185-195, Moreto’. 

G. Gendarme de Bévotte, La Légende de Don Juan (Paris: Hach- 
ette, 1911). 

E. Fournier, ‘L’Espagne et ses comédiens en France au XVIIe 
siécle’, Rev. Hisp., XXV, 1911, 19-46. 

Th. Schroeder, Die Quellen des Don Juan von Moliére (Kiel, 
1911), also in his Die dramatischen Bearbeitungen der Don 
Juan-Sage in Spanien, Italien und Frankreich bis auf Molière 
(Halle: Niemayer, 1912). 

E. Faguet, ‘Molière et l'Espagne’, Le Temps présent, 1913. 

G. le Gentil, Molière et le Fidalgo aprendiz (F. Manuel de 
Melo), RLC, L 1921, 264-284. 

A. Morel-Fatio, La Comedia espagnole du XVIIe siècle (Paris: 
Champion, 1923). 

F. Baumal, Tartuffe et ses avatars. De Montifar à Don Juan 
(Paris: Nourry, 1925) 

A. Farinelli, Ensayos y discursos de critica literaria hispano- 
europea (Rome: Fratelli Treves [19267]), vol. II, p.326-334. 

P. P. Rogers, ‘Spanish influences on the literature of France’, 
Hispania, YX, 1926, 205-235. 

S. de Madariaga, Don Juan y la Don-Juanía (Buenos Aires: Edit. 
Sudamericana, n.d.) 

R. Harmand, ‘En lisant Lope de Vega: Moliére lui doit-il deux 
détails de son oeuvre?’ RLC, X, 1930, 471-477. 

J. E. Gillet, ‘A Possible New Source for Moliére’s Tartuffe’, MLN, 
XLV, 1930, 152-154 

E. J. Crooks, The Influence of Cervantes in France in the Seven- 
teenth Century. John Hopkins Studies in Romance Literatures 
and Languages, extra vol. IV. (Baltimore: John Hopkins Univ. 
Press, 1931). 

M. Bardon, Don Quichotte en France au XVIIe et au XVIIIe 
siécle, 1605-1815. 2 vols. (Peris: Champion, 1931). 

L. Dubech, Histoire générale illustrée du théâtre. 5 vols. (Paris: 
Librairie de France, 1931-34), vol. IM, ‘Le théâtre espagnol’. 

G. Hainsworth, ‘Quelques notes pour la fortune de Lope de Vega 
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en France (XVIIe siècle) Bull. Hisp., XXXIII, 1931, 199- 
213; Les 'Novelas Ejemplares de Cervantés en France au 
XVIIe siècle (Paris: Champion, 1933); ‘Notes supplémen- 
taires sur Lope de Vega en France’, Bull. Hisp., XLI, 1939 
352-363. 

H. C. Lancaster, A History of French Dramatic Literature in the 
XVIIth Century. Part III, The Period of Molière (Baltimore: 
John Hopkins U.P., 1936). 

M. Sorkin, Paul Scarron's Adaptations of the Comedia (New 
York: Appellate Law Printers Inc., 1938). 

A. Castro, ‘El Don Juan de Tirso y el de Moliére como personajes 
barrocos’, Hommages à Ernest Martinenche (Paris: d'Artrey, 
1939), p.93-111. 

A. Peixoto, 'Le Bourgeois gentilhomme et Le Gentilhomme 
apprenti (de Fr. Manoel de Melo)’, Ibid., p. 175-182. 

L. Morin, Les ancêtres de ‘L’Avare’ de Molière (Troyes: Patou, 
1939). 

J. H. Parker, ‘A Possible Source of a “jeu de scéne” in Moliére’s 
Ecole des maris’, MLN, LV, 1940, 453-454. 

A. E. Singer, ‘The Literary Progeny of Cervantes: El Licenciado 
vidriera', West Virginia University Bulletin, V, 1947, 59-72. 

A. Adam, Histoire de la Littérature francaise au XVIIe siècle. 

_ Vol. IO (Paris: Domat, 1952). 

A. Cioranescu, 'Calderón y el teatro clásico francés’, in Estudios 
de literatura española y comparada (Canary Islands: Univ. de 
Laguna, 1954). 

R. Dupuis, De la naissance espagnole de Don Juan à sa maturité 
frangaise (1630-1665)’, in Don Juan, théme de l'art universel. 
Table ronde, no. 119, 1957, 65-72. 

P. van Tieghem. Les Influences étrangères sur la littérature fran- 
çaise, 1550-1880 (Paris: Presses universitaires, 1961), ch. II, 
p.36-59, ‘Les Influences espagnoles (1600-1720)’. 

M. Dréano, ‘Monsieur de Queriolet and Don Juan’, RHLF, LXI, 
1962, 503-513. 

M. D. Howarth, "The Sources of L'Ecole des Femmes', MLR, 
LVIII, 1963, 10-14. 

R. Guichemerre, ‘Une source peu connue de Molière: le théâtre de 
Le Métel d'Ouville, RHLF. LXV, 1965, 92-102. 

M. Gutwirth, Moliére, ou l'invention comique, la métamorphose 
des thàmes et la création des types. ‘Situations’, 9 (Paris: 
Minard [Lettres modernes], 1965). 

D. Herreras, Fuentas espafiolas de ‘Escuela de los maridos’, de 
Moliére (Málaga: Grafs. San Andrés, 1967). 
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F. Sedwick, A History of the Useless Precaution Plot in Spanish 
and French Literature. University of North Carolina Studies, 49 
(Chapel Hill: Univ. of N. Carolina Pr., 1968). 


B. The Plays and their Spanish sources. 


L’Etourdi (1655) 

Martinenche, p.45: Cervantes, La Gitanilla de Madrid, perhaps 
via Rosset’s translation, for the Andrés episode, act V. 

Lancaster, p.105: id. 

Adam: —. 

Le Dépit amoureux (1656) 

Martinenche, p. 47-53: Lope, Amar sin saber a quien, via d'Ou- 
ville, Aimer sans savoir qui, for Dorothée's disguise as Ascagne; 
El Perro del hortelano, for the nature of Lucille's love for 
Valère, the development of the Lucille/Eraste/Valère situation 
and IV,4. Fr. de Rojas, La traición busca el castigo, perhaps 
via Scarron, Jodelet duelliste, V, 1, for Mascarille's cowardice 
in V, 1 and 3. P.243, note 2: some resemblance to the gracioso 
type in the parody of the master's love affair, cf. Gros-René in 
Iv,4. 

Lancaster, p.109: probably d’Ouville, Aimer sans savoir qui, for 
‘certain modifications of the plot’ (see note 7). 

Adam, p.256: mentions d’Ouvile’s play as a parallel. 

Les Précieuses ridicules (1659) 

Martinenche, p.56-63: Fr. de Rojas, Donde hay agravios no hay 
celos, via Scarron, Jodelet, ou le maitre valet, or Solórzano, El 
Mayorazgo figura, via Scarron, L'Héritier ridicule, for the valet 
disguised as master. The satire of précieuses and femmes 
savantes is related to the satire of cultismo and conceptismo, 
cf. especially Lope, La Dama boba and Calderón, Hombre 
pobre todo es trazas. Lope [?], El Marqués de Alfarache, via 
Tristan l'Hermite, Le Parasite, for a speech of Mascarille, sc. 11. 

Lancaster, p.218-219: Scarron, L'Héritier ridicule, for a few de- 
tails, especially sc. 1 and the cosmetics in sc. 3. 

Adam, p.261: Scarron, L'Héritier ridicule, for a similar précieuse 
and a similar faux marquis. 

Le Cocu imaginaire (1660) 

Martinenche, p.66: Scarron Jodelet duelliste [and therefore Fr. de 
Rojas, La Traición busca el castigo?], for Sganarelle's prudence 
in sc. 17. The cowardly braggart is a prime source of comedy 
in the Spanish theatre and goes back to the Celestina. 

Lancaster, p.229: Scarron, Jodelet maitre and Jodelet duelliste, 
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for sc. 17, the mistake concerning the portrait and similarities 
of expressions in vv.429-432 and 513. 

Adam, p.226: Scarron, Jodelet maitre and Jodelet duelliste. 

Dom Garcie de Navarre (1661) 

Martinenche, p.67-72: the general treatment of jealousy and 
honour and the complexities of the plot are more Spanish than 
Italian. Moliére probably read a lost Spanish original of Cicog- 
nini, Le Gelosie fortunate. 

Lancaster, p.536: Cicognini, Le Gelosie fortunate, but refuses 
any arguments based on unauthenticated Spanish originals. 

Adam, p.272: Cicognini, Le Gelosie fortunate. 

L'Ecole des maris (1661) 

Martinenche, p.91-108 (this study also appeared in RHLF, 
1898): Lope, El Mayor imposible, via Boisrobert, La Folle 
gageure, and La Discreta enamorada, for IL9. Hurtado de 
Mendoza, El Marido hace mujer, for the contrast of the two 
ideals of marriage. Salas Barbadillo's La Escuela de Celestina 
(1620) offers the earliest example of this type of title. 

Lancaster, p.234: Hurtado de Mendoza, El Marido hace mujer; 
Moliére was perhaps led to this by an incomplete adaptation by 
Scarron (see p.88). 

J. H. Parker: J. Peréz de Montalbán, No hay vida como la honra 
for 11,9. 

Adam, p.274: Hurtado de Mendoza, EI Marido hace mujer; Lope’s 

` Discreta enamorada and Boisrobert's Folle Gageure mentioned 
as parallels. 

Les Facheux (1661) 

Martinenche, p.111-115: general resemblances, especially in the 
use of ballets, to Spanish entremeses (visit of Spanish come- 
dians in 1660 noted by La Grange). Cervantes, El Coloquio de 
los perros, for similarities between the arbitrista and Ormin, 
II,3. Resemblances of La Montagne to the gracioso type. 

. Lancaster, p.239: ‘idle to look . . . for Spanish influence’. 

Adam: —. 

L'Ecole des femmes (1662) 

Martinenche, p.115-128: M. de Zayas y Sotomayor, El Prevenido 
enganado, via Scarron, La Précaution inutile. Lope, El Mayor 
imposible, via Boisrobert, La Folle gageure, for the twist where- 
by Horace confides Agnés to Arnolphe. Calderón, Hombre 
pobre todo es trazas, via T. Corneille Le Galant doublé, for 
situations deriving from the fact that Arnolphe has two names. 
Lope, La Dama boba, for a heroine made clever by love (IILA). 

Lancaster, p.244-245: Scarron, La Précaution inutile. Possibly 
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Lope, La Dama boba. 

Adam, p.279-280: Scarron, La Précaution inutile. 

S. Griswold Morley (PMLA, XIX, 1904, 270-290), p.284-287: 
Cervantes, El Juez de los divorcios, via Scarron, Epitre chagrine , 
au maréchal d'Albert, for Chrysalde's speech about the ‘hon- 
nétes diablesses’ (IV,8). 

Le Mariage forcé (1664) 

Martinenche, p.140-142: Lope [?] El Entremés famoso del sacri- 
stán Soguijo. The Spanish song found in the ballet for which 
this play was written was probably composed by Molière. 

Lancaster, p.614, note 2: no support for Lope's entremés. 

Adam: —. 

La Princesse d'Elide (1664) 

Martinenche, p.140-151: Moreto, El Desdén con el desdén. 

Lancaster, p.617: id. 

Adam, p.293, note 9: id. 

Tartuffe (1664) 

Martinenche, p.157-169: for Tartuffe’s hypocrisy, La Celestina 
indirectly through: 1) Aretino, L’Ipocrito, 2) Régnier, Macette, 
3) Lugo y Dávila, ‘Las dos hermanas' via Lancelot, ‘La Dévote 
hypocrite’, 4) Solórzano, La Garduria de Sevilla via d'Ouville, 
La Fouine de Séville. Salas Barbadillo, La Hija de Celestina 
(ie. La Ingeniosa Elena) via Scarron, Les Hypocrites, for 
Tartuffe's trick in IIL,6. Martinenche agrees with P. d'Aglosse 
(‘Notes de lecture: Molière, Scarron et Barbadillo’, Revue de 
Loire et Cher, 1887, p.69-70, 78-79, 86-88) that Molière may 
have read the Spanish original of this last item. On p.51-52 
Martinenche connects Tartuffe, IL4 with Lope's El Perro del 
hortelano, but does not mention that point again here. 

Lancaster, p.624-625: Salas Barbadillo, La Hija de Celestina via 
Scarron, Les Hypocrites for 1II,6. Possibly Lope, El Perro del 
hortelano for 11,4. 

J. E. Gillet: J. de Zabaleta, El Día de fiesta por la mañana. 

Adam, p.303: Salas Barbadillo, La Hija de Celestina, via Scarroa, 
Les Hypocrites for 1,6. 

Dom Juan (1665) 

Martinenche, p.256-268: ‘A supposer méme que Moliére n'eüt 
jamais lu Tirso de Molina, c'est envers lui 3ourtant qu'il aurait 
indirectement contracté la dette la plus importante. Tirso de 
Molina, El Burlador de Sevilla, via Gilitezto, I! Convitato de 
pietra (lost), Dorimond, Le Festin de Pierre and Cicognini, 
Il Convitato de pietra. Ruiz de Alarcón, La Verdad sospechosa, 
for Dom Luis’ reproaches to his son in IV,4. Cervantes, Los 
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dos Habladores for a detail of V,2. Lope, El Marqués de Alfa- 
rache for IV,3, Fr. de Rojas, Obligados y ofendidos y gorrón 
de Salamanca via T. Corneille, Les Ilustres ennemis, or Bols- 
robert, Les Généreux ennemis, or Scarron, L'Ecolier de Sala- 
manque for IH,4. Calderón, El Pintor de su deshonra for the 
protest against the arbitrariness of the laws of honour in IIL3. 

Lancaster, p.639-640: Moliére used mainly the three plays by 
Dorimond, Villiers and the Italians called Le Festin de Pierre, 
without going to Tirso. A detail [of IIL,A?] from Rojas, Obli- 
gados y ofendidos via Scarron, L'Ecolier de Salamanque. Denies 
that there is enough evidence to show any influence of Lope. 

Adam, p.326-327: Moliére did not go back to Tirso, may have 
known Giliberto and Cicognini, but the essential sources were 
the plays of Dorimond, Villiers and the Italians. 

L'Amour médecin (1665) 

Martinenche, p.216-232: Lope, El Doctor Borrego or El Acero de 
Madrid via Biancolelli, Il Medico volante via Le Médecin volant 
for a detail of IIS: Tirso, La Venganza de Tamar or Solór- 
zano, La Prueba de los doctores for 11,3. Calderón, El Amor 
médico for details of 1,8 and 10,5. Lope, El Robo de Elena 
for the trick whereby Lucinde wins her husband. 

Lancaster, p.648: Tirso, La Venganza de Tamar is a possible 
source of 11,3. Denies the influence of Lope's El Robo de Elena. 

Adam, p.342: possibly Tirso for IL3. 

Le Misanthrope (1666) 

Martinenche, p.173-174: Solórzano, El Mayorazgo figura via 
Scarron, L'Héritier ridicule for the final abandonment of Céli- 
mène. Perhaps Lugo y Dávila ‘Las dos hermanas’ via Lancelot, 
‘La Dévote hypocrite’ for Arsinoé. Elements of the portrait of 
jealousy via Dom Garcie. 

'R. Harmand: Lope, La Dorotea. 

Lancaster, p.654-655: Dom Garcie end jealousy. No influence of 
Scarron’s L'Héritier ridicule. 

A. E. Singer: Cervantes, El Licenciado vidriera for the sonnet 
scene. ; 

Adam, p.348: Dom Garcie and jealousy. 

Le Médecin malgré lui (1666) 

Martinenche, p.218-220: Cervantes, El Licenciado vidriera for 
UT,1. Some resemblances of the doctor figure to El Doctor 
Borrego and to Juan Rana in Benavente, El Remediador and 
in Juan Rana comilón. The entremeses Los Alcaldes, Los 
cuatro Galanes and La Guitarra for the quarrel between 
Sganarelle and Martine. Tirso, No hay peor sordo via Scarron, 
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Jodelet duelliste [?] for Lucinde’s pretence of dumbness. Lope, 
El Acero de Madrid or Tirso, La fingida Arcadia for Sgana- 
relle’s use of Léandre as an apothecary. 

Lancaster, p.651: denies any Spanish influence. 

Adam, p.357: quotes, without comment, the attribution to Cer- 
vantes, El Licenciado vidriera. 

L’Avare (1668) 

Martinenche, p.177-182: Lope, Amar sin saber a quien via 
d'Ouville, Aimer sans savoir quifor the dénoüment. La Celestina 
indirectly via Chappuzeau, La Dame d'intrigue for Frosine. A 
lost Spanish original of two scenes of Boisrobert, La Belle 
Plaideuse for details of I,8 and IV,2. Lope, La Discreta ena- 
morada for the rivalry of fataer and son. Benavente, Los 
Muertos vivos for the quarrel between Valére and Maitre 
Jacques in I2. Zayas y Sotomayor, El Castigo de la miseria 
via Scarron, Le Châtiment de l Avarice for Maitre Jacques’ tales 
about Harpagon in IIL1. An ertremés of Calderón for ‘Je vous 
prête le bonjour. Commonness of the miser theme in the 
eniremés. 

R. Hammond: Lope, La Dorotea. 

Lancaster, p.714-715: Boisrobert. La Belle Plaideuse and Chap- 
puzeau, La Dame d'intrigue, but not as intermediaries of 
Spanish material. P.715, note 13: d’Ouville, Aimer sans savoir 
qui. Mistakenly says Martinenche attributes ‘Je vous prête 
le bonjour’ to Scarron. Denies the need to quote Lope’s La 
Discreta enamorada. 

Adam, p.371: Boisrobert and Chappuzeau. 

Monsieur de Pourceaugnac (1662) 

Martinenche, p.202-205: Benavente, Las Burlas de Isabel (see 
Morley for more details) or Sclórzano, Aventuras del bachilier 
Trapaza via d'Ouville, D'un à qui l'on fit donner un lavement 
par force’ (in L’Elite des Contes du sieur d'Ouville) or Cheval- 
ler, La Désolation des Filoux for L15 and 16. Unknown 
Spanish original of Boursault, Ne pas croire ce qu'on voit for 
L4. Scarron, Le Marquis ridicule, but probably not the 
Spanish original, for the tricks rlayed on Pourceaugnac. Possibly 
an entremés at the source of the satire of provincial manners, 
especially IIL2. 

Lancaster, p.719: the provincial in the city is a theme of bcth 
Spanish and French authors; se2 especially Scarron, Le Marquis - 
ridicule and Chevalier, La Dés»lation des Filoux [but no men- 
tion of Spanish sources] Denies need to quote Boursault 
(note 3). 
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Les Amants magnifiques (1670) tu) 

Martinenche, p.197-199: Lope, El Palacio confuso for YIL,1 and 
perhaps for the dénoûment. Lope, La Arcadia for Venus’ oracle 
(IV,2) and anti-astrological satire, but this may come from 
Calderón, El Astrélogo fingido via T. Corneille, Le Feint Astro- 
logue.  Clitidas is a gracioso deriving from Moron in La 
Princesse d'Elide and Tristan in Lope's El Perro del hortelano. 
Eriphile recalls the Diana of the latter and of Moreto’s El 
Desdén con el desdén [see La Princesse d'Elide]. 

Lancaster, p.722-723: La Princesse d'Elide and its Spanish 
Sources. 

Adam: —. 

Le Bourgeois gentilhomme (1670) 

Martinenche, p.243-248: cf. Le Dépit amoureux for the contrast 
of the master's and the servant’s love-affairs in III,10. Cer- 
vantes, Don Quixote, 1,5 for the idea that Jourdain should 
exercise his ambition at the expense of his daughter (III,12), 
possibly via Guérin de Bouscal, La Suite de Dom Quichotte. 
Don Quixote, 1,1 for Jourdain's compliment to Dorimène 
(11,19). Lope, La Dama boba for the lessons of acts I and 
IL. 


Lancaster, p.726-727, note 9: Guérin de Bouscal. Denies need to 
quote Lope, La Dama boba. 

Adam, p.380-381: Guérin de Bouscal. 

Les Fourberies de Scapin (1671) 

Martinenche, p.210: possible lost Spanish originals of scenes 
borrowed from Cyrano de Bergerac, Le Pédant joué [1,6 and 
111,3]. 

Lancaster, p.732: Cyrano de Bergerac, but not as an intermediary 
of Spanish material. 

Adam, p.385: Cyrano de Bergerac. 

‘Les Femmes savantes (1672) 

Martinenche, p.185-189: Calderón, No hay burlas con el amor 
for two contrasted sisters and some details of dialogue in IV,3 
and IL6. Lope, La Dama boba for Clitandre’s opinion of 
femmes savantes (1,3). Tirso de Molina, El Amor médico for 
Philaminte's complaint concerning the limitations placed on 
women's talents (10,2). Moreto, La Tia y la sobrina via T. 
Corneille, Le Baron Alkibrac, or Lope, La Discreta enamorada 
for Bélise. 

Lancaster, p.738, note 12: Les Précieuses ridicules and Chap- 
puzeau's Académie des femmes make it unnecessary to quote 
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Calderón. 

Adam: — 

Le Malade imaginaire (1673) 

Martinenche, p.222-235: the entremeses embody a tradition of 
medical satire: El Doctor Borrego for Toinette’s radical: 
remedies (IIL10); Benavente, El Rermediador for Béralde’s 
advice to avoid doctors (iii3); Juan Ranc comilón for Toinette’s 
diagnoses (1,10) and Argan’s good appetite; La Prueba de los 
doctores for the trick which reveals Béline’s duplicity (01,12). 
Fr. de Rojas, Entre bobos anda el juego via T. Corneille, Dom 
Bertran de Cigarral for 11,5. Lope, El Acero de Madrid for 
Cléante's means of entry into Argan’s house. 

Lancaster, p.746: T. Corneille, but not the Spanish source. 

Adam 


A Note on Molière and the Figure cf the Go-between 


It is noticeable in the above bibliography that Martinenche finds 
three occasions to name the Celestina among the Spanish sources 
indirectly influencing Molière. One of thzse occasions concerns 
the character of the cowardly braggart in Le Cocu imaginaire and 
is irrelevant here. The other two concern the go-between herself 
in her alleged influence on the characters cf Tartuffe and Frosine. 
Anyone interested in the problem of Moliére’s debt to Spanish 
literature will be tantalized by the question, ‘Did Molière know 
the Celestina?’ Is there between the Spanish masterpiece and the 
French genius a more direct connection than that well-established 
literary tradition to which the Celestina hac contributed so much?? 
Such a connection is not, after all, improbable: the work was 
well known in France in Moliere's time, he made use of Spanish 
sources as did most of his contemporaries ‘though not as often as 
Martinenche would have us believe), and it is almost certain that 
he could read, if not speak Spanish himself, since some Spanish 
plays are known to have been in his libra-y, and one well estab- 
lished source, Moreto's El Desdén con el desdén, did not exist in 
translation.? It is also possible that Molière would see the name 
in other works of his time, for example in d'Ouville's Contes aux 
heures perdues or, more probably, in & work that Martinenche 
mentions in connection with both Tartuffe and Le Misanthrope, 
Nicolas Lancelot's ‘La Dévote Hypocrite’ ® 

On the other hand, it does not seem likely that Molière would 
have encountered the name through Sales Barbadillo's Hija de 
Celestina (called La Ingeniosa Elena after the second edition), 
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which is the agreed source of a scene in Tartuffe. It has been 
suggested that in this case Moliere used the Spanish original (see 
the section on Tartuffe above), in which the name ‘Celestina’ 
appears no less than eight times in the text, as well as in the 
title. However, as Gustave Reynier has remarked,* the evidence 
is quite insufficient to support such an idea. In Scarron's adapta- 
tion of the work, entitled Les Hypocrites (in fact a free translation 
with a modified ending), which Moliére probably did use, we find 
all explicit allusions to Celestina have been removed. Moreover 
the element which all the critics are agreed Moliére has taken from 
this work—the stratagem whereby Montüfar silences the person 
who is about to unmask him (cf. Tartuffe, 111,6) —does not seem 
to be among those taken by Salas Barbadillo from the Celestina." 
It will not be necessary to spend much time here on the question 
of Tartuffe, for one observation is sufficient to remove the Cele- 
stina from among the possible sources cf this portrait of hypocrisy, 
however convincing the chain of intermediaries may be made to 
appear. As more than one critic has remarked, Celestina is not 
a hypocrite. Her religiosity, though of a popular and somewhat 
mercenary kind, is perfectly sincere; there is no inconsistency in 
her mind between her religious beliefs and rituals and the practice 
of her trade. She sees no contradiction in invoking divine assist- 
ance or witness to her enterprises, makes no difficulty about ser- 
ving the needs of churchmen, and at her death calls for confession. 
That she seems to be a religious hypocrite to Sempronio is merely 
an example of the way in which Rojas’ characters portray each 
other and in doing so portray themselves; Parmeno gives us 
another view.’ Régniers Macette and Moliére’s Tartuffe, on the 
other hand, are perfectly well aware of the discrepancy between 
their preaching and their practice; they deliberately use religion 
as a cloak for their immoral activities and employ considerable 
casuistry to render themselves plausible. This does not mean 
of course that Celestina was not viewed by the XVIth and XVIIth 
, centuries as a model of hypocrisy; indeed there is some evidence 
to suggest that, while most of those who allude to her name her as 
the prototype of the depravity and cunning of the go-between,? 
she is also seen by a few as a religious hypocrite, perhaps because 
of Sempronio's comment. This occurs as early as 1524 in Jean 
de Nevizan's Silva Nuptialis, a popular anti-feminist work of the 
XVIth century which alludes no less than thirteen times to the 
Celestina.° During the ensuing period religious hypocrisy is 
regularly associated with the figure of the go-between, and the 
titles of the nouvelles of Lancelot and Scarron already mentioned 
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show that Celestina is tarred with this brush well before Moliére’s 
time. (In these two cases, hypocrisy has been associated with the 
name 'Celestina' by the authors of the Spznish originals, and the 
trait has been emphasized by tke French adaptors in their titles, 
although Scarron, as we have ncted, removes all explicit reference 
to Celestina.) It would be correct to say -herefore, that religious 
hypocrisy of Tartuffe’s kind could not have derived ultimately 
from the Celestina, though the XVIth and XVIIth centuries may 
have thought on occasion that i: did. 

As for Frosine, there is nothirg in her portrait which relates her 
specifically and uniquely to Celestina, ra:he- than to the common 
literary tradition of the entremetteuse. Tt must be remembered 
that by 1668 we are dealing wich a type waich had been a stock 
figure of the theatre and of satirical poetry since Roman times, 
and to which Celestina had contributed since the early XVIth 
century. It is not necessary therefore, and it would be unwise, to 
assume that Moliére went directly to the Celestina for his go- 
between. He was drawing on a long established tradition and 
adapting it for his own purposes. Frosine has some of the traits 
which distinguish Celestina,? aad in her first speech sounds re- 
markably like her—the same pride and confidence in her talents, 
the same insistence that she can live only by these talents, the 
same persistent emphasis on the question of reward: 


LA FLÉCHE. . . . Que viens-tu faire ici? 


FROSINE. Ce que je fais partout ailleurs: m'entremettre 
d'affaires, me rendre serviable aux gens et profiter du mieux 
qu'il m'est possible des peti:s talents que je puis avoir. Tu 
sais que dans ce monde il feut vivre d'adresse, et qu'aux per- 
sonnes comme moi le ciel n'a donné d'autres rentes que l'intrigue 
et que l'industrie. 


LA FLÉCHE. As-tu quelque negoce avec 1» patron du logis? 


FROSINE. Oui, je traite pour lui qrelcue petite affaire dont ' 
j'espére une récompense. 


... D y a de certains services qui touchent merveilleusement. 
. . . Mon Dieu, je sais l'art de traire les hommes. J'ai le secret 
de m'ouvrir leur tendresse, de chatouiller leurs coeurs, de 
trouver les endroits par où ils sont sensibles. 


In the first of these speeches there is an example of that uncon- 

sciously ironical association of the relizious (‘le ciel’) with the 
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Celestina, and which has been mistaken for hypocrisy. However, 
although these traits derive from Celestina, they are not, by 
Moliére’s time, unique to her; they have become part of the com- 
mon literary tradition, as can be seen at a glance in the cases of 
Aretino's Alvigia, du Bellay's Vieille Courtisane or Odet de 
Turnébe's Frangoise. In the following scene Frosine demon- 
strates her powers of persuasion by flattery and by playing on 
Harpagon's sensitivity to the question of his age. Again the 
power of persuasion is an important factor in Celestina's character, 
and yet in this, as was the case with religious hypocrisy, her 
literary descendants demonstrate the distance between model and 
imitation, rather than the similarity. For it is noticeable that 
Frosine fails entirely to convince Harpagon that there is sufficient 
financial advantage in the marriage, fails to get any promise of 
reward for herself, fails to bring about the match and is finally 
rendered unnecessary by the dénoüment. In this respect Frosine 
is comparable to almost all Celestina's imitations and stands in 
contrast to the original model. Celestina herself has a large 
measure of success, due to her psychological acuity and talent for 
dominating and corrupting those with whom she deals, and she has 
an essential, major role in the plot. Her imitations in the theatre, 
without exception as far as I know, fail in their enterprises, do not 
dominate or corrupt those whom they serve, and are usually 
rendered superfluous by the dénoüment. Another difference to 
be noted in this case is that Frosine's persuasions with respect to 
money, the alleged preference of Mariane for older men and 
Harpagon's health verge on the burlesque, Molière’s purpose being, 
of course, to caricature Harpagon's alertness where money is 
concerned and his blindness in all other matters. In these respects, 
as in the apparently genuine preference she shows in IV,1 for 
helping the young people, Frosine is noticeably different from the 
frighteningly persuasive, entirely realistic and morbidly sensual 
old bawd, Celestina. It hardly needs to be added that her role 
as a match-maker, not a pimp, also makes her a very different 
figure to Celestina. While Frosine, therefore, manifests certain 
traits which were contributed to the tradition of the go-between 
by Celestina, there is no reason for supposing that Moliére went 
directly to this source; indeed Frosine resembles much more 
closely the usual entremetteuse, altogether less imposing and more 
passive a figure than Celestina. 

It will be apparent, even from these brief examinations of Tar- 
tuffe and Frosine, that the mere demonstration of the influence of 
a given source is a sterile exercise in itself. Much more instructive 
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is the study of the differences »etween source, or alleged source, 
such as the preceding manifestations of the tradition to which 
Frosine belongs, and the use made of this tradition by Moliére. 
I have indicated what such a study might concern itself with in 
Frosine's case in mentioning the burlesque nature of her persua- 
sions and the purpose they serve. However, since the supposed 
connection between Celestina and Frosine is something of a 
common-place, I prefer to draw attention instead to another go- 
between in Moliére's portrait-gallery, one who, as far as I know, 
has not been noticed before, and who demonstrates, perhaps more 
clearly than Frosine, the role o? Moliére's own genius in using the 
material he found to hand. 

The entremetteuse in question has probably gone unnoticed 
because she does not appear on stage. I am referring to the 
helpful old woman who interrenes in the affairs of Agnés and 
Horace in L'Ecole des femmes. but whom we know only through 
their descriptions and certain -mprecations of Arnolphe. L'Ecole 
des femmes is a play in which Moliére is perhaps more indebted 
to Spain, through Scarron, than in any other except La Princesse 
d'Elide. María de Zayas y Sctomayor's El Prevenido engafíado, 
through Scarron's La Précaution inutile,“ provides him with all 
the elements of his exposition and the outline at least of his plot. 
The description of the go-between in Moliére is composed entirely 
of a small number of the elem2nts contributed to the tradition by 
Celestina: the pious flattering salutation, the argument that it is a 
sin for a woman to be miserly of her charms, the appeal to the 
girl's pity for the suffering suitor, the suggestion of supernatural ^ 
powers and the list of trades that serve as pretexts to gain entry to 
the victim’s house: 


AGNES. Le lendemain, étant sur notre porte, 

Une vieille m’aborde, en parlant de la sorte: 

*Mon enfant, le bon Dieu puisse-t-il vous bénir, 

Bt dans tous vos attraits longtemps vous maintenir! 

Il ne vous a pas faite une belle personne 

Afin de mal user des chores qu'il vous donne; 

Bt vous devez savoir que vous avez blessé 

Un coeur qui de s'en plaindre est aujourd'hui forcé.” 
ARNOLPHE (à part) Ah! suopôt de Satan! exécrable damnée! 
AGNES. ‘Moi, j'ai blessé quelqu'un! fis-je toute étonnée. 

— Oui, dit-elle, blessé, mais blessé tout de bon; 

Et c'est l'homme qu'hier vous vices du balcon. 

— Helas! qui pourroit, dis-je, en avoir été cause? 
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Sur lui, sans y penser, fis-je choir quelque chose? 
— Non, dit-elle, vos yeux ont fait ce coup fatal, 

Et c'est de leurs regards qu'est venu tout son mal. 
— Hé! mon Dieu! ma surprise est, fis-je, sans seconde: 
Mes yeux ont-ils du mal, pour en donner au monde? 
— Oui, fit-elle, vos yeux, pour causer le trépas, 

Ma fille, ont un venin que vous ne savez pas. 

En un mot, il languit, le pauvre misérable; 

Et s’il faut, poursuivit la vieille charitable, 

Que votre cruauté lui refuse un secours, 

C'est un homme à porter en terre dans deux jours. 

— Mon Dieu, j'en aurais, dis-je, une douleur bien grande, 
Mais pour le secourir qu'est-ce qu'il me demande? 

— Mon enfant, me dit-elle, il ne veut obtenir 

Que le bien de vous voir et vous entretenir: 

Vos yeux peuvent eux seuls empécher sa ruine 

Bt du mal qu'ils ont fait étre la médecine. 

—Hélas! volontiers, dis-je; et puisqu'il est ainsi, 

Il peut, tant qu'il voudra, me venir voir ici. 


ARNOLPHE (à part) Ah! sorciére maudite, empoisonneuse 
d'ámes, 
Puisse l'enfer payer tes charitables trames! [11,5] 


HORACE. J'avais pour de tels coups certaine vieille en main, 
D'un génie, à vrai dire, au-dessus de l'humain: 
Elle m'a dans l'abord servi de bonne sorte; 
Mais depuis quatre jours la pauvre femme est morte. 


[00,4] 


ARNOLPHE. Dans la maison toujours je prétends la tenir, 
Y faire bonne garde, et surtout en bannir 
Vendeuses de ruban, perruquiéres, coiffeuses, 
Faiseuses de mouchoirs, gantiéres, revendeuses, 
Tous ces gens qui sous main travaillent chaque jour 
A faire réussir les mystères d'amour.!5 [IV,5] 


As in the case of Frosine, the lack of textual resemblances or 
of any uniquely specific similarity makes it impossible to assert 
that the Celestina is a direct source. Moliére’s immediate source 
, is in fact almost certainly Scarron: 

Une bourgeoise, femme de médiocre condition, qui demeurait 

vis-a-vis de la maison de Dom Pedre, charitable de son naturel, 

et prenant grande part aux peines de son prochain, s’apercut 
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bientôt et de l'amour de l'étranger, et du peu de progrès qu'il 
faisait auprés de sa belle voisine. Elle était femme d'intrigue, 
et sa principale profession était d'étre conciliatrice des volontés, 
possédant éminemment toutes les conditions requises à celles 
qui s'en veulent acquitter, comme d'étre perruquiére, revendeuse, 
distillatrice, d'avoir quantité de secrets pour l'embellissement du 
corps humain, et surtout elle était un peu soupçonnée d’être 
sorcière . . . La vieille damnée ne perdit point de temps, se fit 
introduire par les sottes servantes auprés de leur sotte 
maîtresse, sous prétexte de lui faire voir des hardes à vendre; 
la loua de sa beauté, la plaignit d'étre si tót séparée de son 
mari, et, aussitót qu'elle se vit seule avec elle, lui parla du beau 
gentilhomme qui passait si souvent devant ses fenêtres. Elle 
lui dit qu'il Paimait plus que sa vie, et qu'il avait une forte 
passion de la servir, si elle le trouvait bon. [p.54-55] 
She is subsequently described as ‘la rusée entremetteuse, l’arnbas- 
sadrice de Satan.’ : 
It is slightly frustrating to discover that at this point Scarron is 
not following the text of the Spanish original, which only men- 
tions the go-between briefly: 


. . . las cuales acciones [del caballero cordobés] viendo una 
vecina de doña Gracia, conoció por ellas el amor que le tenía 
a la recién casada; y así un día le llamó, y sabiendo ser su 
sospecha verdadera, le prometió solicitarla, que nunca faltan 
hoyos en que caiga la virtud. Fué la mujer a ver a doña 
Gracia, y después de haber encarecido su hermosura con mil 
alabanzas, la dijo cómo aquel caballero que paseaba su calle 
la quería mucho y deseaba servirla. [p.119] 


I have so far been unable to discover the source of Scarron's 
development (there can hardly be any question of originality on 
his part, we are dealing with an easily recognizable topos), but 
the interest of the passage in Molière lies not in the identity of the 
ultimate source, even if it were the Celestina, but in the way in 
which the traditional figure of the go-between is used by him in 
comparison with Scarron. In La Précaution inutile she serves, 
firstly and obviously, as in the Spanish original, as a necessary 
device of the plot to introduce the young gallant into the house of 
the absurdly innocent Laure. To this purely mechanical purpose 
Scarron adds a description of the type consisting of several of the 
traditional ingredients not found in the Spanish (innocent pro- 
fessions masking the real one, expertise in cosmetics, suspicion of 
witchcraft), together with a satirical element which, by its asso- 
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ciation of the virtue of charity with immoral activities, reflects 
Celestina's own way of speaking of her trade (act IV — C-T 
89/18-22). But Scarron’s satirical description serves no other 
purpose than to portray the go-between, to repeat a well worn 
joke; and it is a piece of humour through which the narrator 
.Obtrudes into his story. The mark of Moliére's genius, and in 
particular of his genius as a dramatist, is seen in that even this 
minor detail is made to illuminate the character of Agnés in an 
important way, adds to a lesser degree to that of Arnolphe, and, 
since the description is now theirs, it ceases to be an intrusion on 
the part of the author. The satire introduced by Scarron remains 
("la vieille charitable") the old woman's reported conversation 
consists only of conventional persuasions and flattery, but they 
acquire the enormously increased value of being revelations of 
Agnès’ delightful naivety, which is so far from the preposterous 
gullibility of Dofia Gracia or Laure.!* In the same way the epithets, 
such as ‘vieille damnée, rusée entremetteuse, ambassadrice de 
Satan’ and the list of false professions, which in Scarron are also 
no more than narrator’s comment, in Moliére become expressions 
of Arnolphe's exasperation. The dramatist brings in additional 
material deriving from the same tradition: in converting Scarron’s 
narrative statement, ‘la loua de sa beauté’, into the dramatic form 
of the go-between’s own words, he does so in the manner per- 
fectly typical of Celestina and her type; that is, he incorporates 
- it into a pious wish that God should preserve the girl's charms 
and into a perverted argument that such a divinely given talent 
should be used. Likewise, in developing the simply figurative 
expression, ‘C’est vous qui l'avez tué’, used by Scarron’s old 
woman, Moliére resorts to the conventional topoi used by Celes- 
tina (act IV — 92/7 and act VI — 124/6-7), that it is the eyes 
of the woman which wound, and that the cure must come from 
the same source as the hurt. Not a single element of Moliere's 
material is in fact original; the originality lies entirely in the use 
made of it for characterization. 
- There can be little doubt that this was the purpose for which 
Moliére retained the figure of the go-between, who is virtually 
unnecessary in the situation of the Ecole des femmes. Given 
Agnés' extreme innocence, it would be perfectly plausible for her 
to be persuaded to disobey Arnolphe by Horace himself, who 
could have spoken to her as easily as the old woman, ‘étant sur 
notre porte’. But by retaining the figure, and yet presenting her 
only through the descriptions of Agnés and Arnolphe, Moliére 
makes revealing, and strictly dramatic use of her. 
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| See M. R. Lida de Malkiel, ‘El fanfarrón en el teatro del Renacimiento', 
RPh, XI, 1957-58, 268-291, and the introduction to my forthcoming edition 
of Lavardin's translation. 

* The third of the three early translations appeared at Rouen in 1633 and 
was re-issued in 1634 and 1644; Lavardin's freer translation of 1578 was 
still known, as is shown by the remarks of Nicolas Antonio (1672), 
Adrien Baillet (1685) and Pierre Bayle (1687). For the presence of 
Spanish comedies in Moliére's library see the 'Inventaire aprés décés’ 
published by Eudore Soulié m Recherches sur Molière et sur sa famille 
(Paris: Hachette, 1863), p 269; unfortunately no titles are given. To 
Moreto's play one might add Hurtado de Mendoza's EI Marido hace mujer, 
one of the sources of L'Ecole des maris, although Lancaster has pointed 
to the existence of an incomplete adaptation by Scarron. 

* Ant. le Métel d'Ouville, Les Contes aux heures perdues (Paris: Quinet, 
1644), p.228, in a tale entitled *D'vn ieune homme qui fut attrapé parla 
fille de son hoste': il trouvoit en Brigide vn vray portrait de Celestine, 
quoy que plus ieune qu'elle . . . In 5La Dévote hypocrite', the second 
of the Nouvelles de Lancelot, tirées des plus célébres auteurs espagnols 
(Paris: Billaine, 1628): [elle avait] plus étudié dans les livres de 
Célestine que dans les oeuvres de Grenade — qucted by Martinenche, op 
cit, p.161. This nouvelle is a translation of Fr de Lugo y Dávila's ‘Las 
dos hermanas’ in his Teatro [sic] popular noveias morales. 

* Le Roman réaliste au XVIIe siècle (Paris: Hecbette, 1914), p.308, note 
1 

* See G. G. Lagrone, ‘Salas Barbadillo and the Celestind, Hisp. Rev. 
IX, 1941, 440-458. One might speculate that Montüfar's trick is a 
development of the device by which Elicia attem2ts to conceal Crito from 
Sempronio; the similarity lies in the fact that she too deceives by telling 
the truth in the expectation that the hearer will not believe it. However. 
since the situations are very different and since there is no textual re- 
semblance, the rapprochement remains speculative. 

* One cannot do better than quote Mme Malkiel (La Originalidad 
artística de ‘La Celestind—Buenos Aires: EUDEBA, 1962, p.510-512)* 
Frente a la religiosidad cortesana de Calisto, a la ferviente y no conven- 
cional de Melibea, a la ascética de Pleberio, es 12 de Celestina la religiosi- 
dad vulgar, firmemente asida a unos pocos conceptos consoladores y a 
muchas prácticas rituales, vacías de sentimiento y moral, pero mágicamente 
eficaces en este mundo y en el otro... En Je pintura de las prácticas 
rituales de Celestina, Rojas ha calado a fondo la religiosidad popular, 
subrayando a la vez irónicamente su formalismo huero, su utilitarismo y 
su sinceridad . .. Como rasgo característico del personaje, el enlace entre 
devoción sincera y amoralidad de conducta surge con sarcástico relieve 
en las actuaciones más importantes de Celestina. See also Menéndez 
Pelayo, Orígines de la novela (Santander: CSIC, 1962), III, 419, and A. 
Tilley, Literature of the French Renaissance (New York: Hafner, 1959). 
II, 301, 

' Examples of the way Celestina adduces the name of God in support 
of her activities and arguments (C-T — the edition of Criado de Val and 
Trotter): act I— C-T.52/13-15, IV — 91/11-16. 93/22. 96/1, 100/27-28, 
VIL— 141/12-16; of her dealings with churchmen: IX — 176/15-16. 
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177/12-15. Her death occurs in XII—225/22-23 and 26. Sempronio’s 
comment is ın IX — 164/12-165/2: that he ıs himself a hypocrite is shown 
by his remark ‘Haz tu lo que bien digo, y no lo que mal hago’ (I-~29/9). 
Parmeno’s view of Celestina’s religious practice is contained in I—42/20-22 
and IX — 164/2 

" Macette, 11.125-132; Tartuffe, 11,3 and IV,5 

* In France: Corneille Agrippa, Gratien du Pont, Clément Marot, Bona- 
venture des Périers, Nicolas Edoard, Choliéres (ie. Jean Dagonneau), Mar- 
guerite de Valois, Brantóme, Sigogne, Montgaillard and d'Ouville. 

# The first (1521) edition of this work refers to the Celestina only once, 
but the eight subsequent editions were much enlarged. In the 1540 
edition, fo.cxxxi vf—cxxxuü r: Licet premittant honesta et dulcia verba 
etenim non omnis qui dicit pax vobis quasi columba est audiendus . . . 
Et celestina semper incedebat cum mantello beghinaru[m] [et] lo[n]ga 
filzia paternostro[rum]. 

"-N, B. Spector, ‘The Procuress and Religious Hypocrisy’, Italica, 
XXXIII 1956, 52-59. Spector however regards Celestina as an example 
of hypocrisy. 

™ See Malkiel, loccit, for the antecedents and originality of Celestina. 
? 11,4 Compare Celestina’s conversations with Parmeno in acts I and 
VII, with Sempronio in act IN and with both in act XII, especially act 
HI—C-T.72/19-22 and act XII—224/1-2. For her way of harping on the 
matter of reward, see act VI. 

“ For the Spanish I quote from the ecition of José Hesse (Madrid: 
Taurus, 1965). The French version first appeared in Nouvelles tragicomi- 
-ques (Paris: de Sommaville, 1655): I quote from the edition of J. Cassou 
(Paris: Stock, 1958). 

* For the pious, flattering salutation compare Celestina, act IV—C-T.84/6-7, 
85/29, act VII—141/5-7; for the argument that beauty is a divine gift that 
should be used, act VII — 141/12-25; for the appeal to pity for the suitor, 
act IV — 90/26-29, 92/4-8; for Celestina’s use of the supernatural, act 
1—44/13-27, 111—77/4-78/29, IV—104/5-9; for the list of trades, I— 
41/22-25. 

" [n keeping with the greater vraisemblance, which characterizes the 
difference between Moliére’s portraits and situations and those of Scarron, 
is of course the reduction of the go-between’s witchcraft—in the Celestina 
stated as a fact, act I, C-T.41/24, in Scarron as a suspicion—to little more 
than a figure of speech (Arnolphe. IL5 and Horace, IILA). 
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THE SPECTRE OF PHILIP. A Study in Histor-cal Evidence. J. R. Ellis 
& R. D. Milns, Sydney University Press, 1970, pp. xii + 122. 


For centuries, Alexander the Great has been a charismatic figure; recently 
there has been much discussion of how much he owed his success to his 
father. Unlike Alexander, (as Ellis/Milns—E/M—point out) Philip 
has suffered from having his story narrated by hcstile witnesses, above all 
by Demosthenes, whose speeches urging the Atbenians to oppose Philip 
introduced the word ‘Philippic’ into Latin, whence it has come into the 
vocabulary of modern Europe. 

The Spectre of Philip is a cont-ibution to the modern approach "to 
Ancient History, in which a historcal subject i: presented through the 
ancient sources in translation; it covers the period 351 (or, as B/M 
argue, 350) to 346 BC, and comprises translation: of Demosthenes' first 5 
speeches against Philip with a detailed commentary. These are supported 
by relevant extracts from the fragrrentary near-ontemporary historians, 
and a useful selection of contemporary inscriptions, both of which are 
welcome, and by the introductions to the speeches written by Libanius, 
though why a writer of the 4th century A.D. bas any special claim to 
authority seems obscure, especialy as he is not wholly reliable. 

The translation is excellent; the English flows in the Greek manner, it 
picks up the characteristic Greek oratorical antitheses and cadences, 
though English cannot use word-ord2r as effectively as inflected languages 
can, and do, to bring out emphatic points. A few points call for com- 
ment; at OLIL25 KpivÓvtOV is t-anslated as ‘initiating prosecutions’; 
all it need mean is ‘deciding legal cases’. This is an important point, 
since a long (and to this reviewer fruitless) discussion follows on whether 
a specific case is in mind. In 0113 148° us diaPparAov kai tv 
&noocíav. . . is idiomatic Gresk for ‘making a variety of false 


charges against us, including our absence . . .’, as suggested in the text 
but not in the note. 01.1.19 is translated in two different ways, pp. 41 
and 61 (much better). 

The historical interpretation is less felicitous. The editors’ explanation 
of why Demosthenes changed from supporting Eubulus’ pacific policy to 
advocate a policy of active resistance to Philip is implausible. They 
suggest that it was to promote his private practice as a speech-writer; 
if so, it was a singular failure, since (wit only one exception) 
Demosthenes’ surviving private speeches antedate this political volte face. 
Equally implausible seems the suggestion that Demosthenes’ proposals for 
opposing Philip were not merely certain not to be adopted, but were also 
quite impractical, if not suicidal, ard must have been seen to be so not 
merely by Demosthenes himself bu- also by his audience. Making, let 
alone publishing, such proposals hardly seems a p-omising way of winning 
political leadership. 

In the post-Suez era a more traditional view bas much to commend # 
— that Demosthenes was a patriotiz Athenian convinced (as the recent 
past (405-4 and 387-6) has shown) that control of the passage from the 
Pontus to Athens was vital for the city’s food sipply. Philip's interfer- 
ence with this life-line led Demosthznes (like Actony Eden) to abandon 
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his conciliatory policy and advoca:e a perilous, if not a reckless, expedi- 
tion to save the vital artery from a supposedly dangerous enemy. 

However, E/M do not compel us to accept their point of view. The 
extensive modern bibliography, to which U. Wilcken’s Alexander (in 
English, 1967) with its excellent Chapter II on Philip should be added, 
and perhaps Beloch, Die Artische Politik seit Perikles (reprinted 1967), 
enables the student (provicing he can get the books) to make up his own 
mind, which is what this epproach to Ancient History aims to do A 
map would have been welcome. 


University of Auckland W. K. LACEY 


THE NEW OXFORD BOCK OF ENGLISH. VERSE. 1250-1950. Chosen 
and edited by Helen Gardrer. Oxford, Clarendon Press 1972, pp 974. 


SHAKESPEARE'S SONNETS: SELF, LOVE AND ART. Philip Martin 
Cambridge University Press 1972, pp. 169. 


THe New Oxford Book renges from 1250 to 1950 and is less purely 
lyrical than its predecessor It does not attempt to cover Colonial or 
Commonwealth poetry; and American poets are also excluded—except 
Ezra Pound, because 'he was at the centre of the modern movement in 
England’. The editor even hesitated about admitting poems in Scottish 
dialect, but Burns was firally admitted to a degree in English honoris 
causa. What the editor has really tried to do is to provide the English 
common reader with a book representing his standard and accepted 
English heritage This limits its value, and makes it unlikely to serve, in 
the later part of the twentisth century, the function which Palgrave and 
‘Q’ were able to serve with their earlier anthologies. 

For surely the English zommon reader today needs a reading primer 
which offers an encounter with the best poetry in English from all 
sources, including material in dialect: and if Helen Gardner did not want 
to bother with the whole -ange of poems in English or know enough 
about them, then the publishers should have found someone who did. The 
result is rather stuffy, and oddly provincial. 

A less restrictive policy would have strengthened the mediaeval part. 
especially with more lyrics and mare fourteenth-century alliterative poetry 
than the eight lines from Piers Plowman. It would have added other 
fifteenth-century Scots poets beside Dunbar. It would have let Clare 
remain in his original form. It would not have, incredibly, restricted 
Barnes to his non-dialect pcems It would have recognized that Whitman 
and Emily Dickinson and Robert Frost are now part of any common 
reader's heritage in English. It would have at least considered whether 
Kenneth Slessor and John Shaw Neilson and Judith Wright, among Aus- 
tralian poets established by 1950 had not added something to the heri- 
tage. 

It is not enough to say that space forbade a wider policy Space could 
have been found, by a more convincing concern for the best poems. There 
is too much in the volume which seems to have got in perfunctorily or 
for miscellaneous reasons. Spenser could do without the ‘Lay to Eliza’; 
not all the examples of Elizabethan song-lyric are first-rate; Crashaw 
is over-represented; Gray's ‘The Bard’ is not necessary, nor is Keats’s 
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song of the Indian maid from Endymion; Chetterton wrote curiosities, 
not classic poems; and in a work which accords Chaucer four pages what 
are we doing with thirteen pages of Meredith, sx each of Dante Gabriel 
and Christina Rossetti, and six of Louis Macheice? (In no case am I 
hostile to the work of the poets named—it is a matter of proportion and 
of excellence). 

Every reviewer applies his own biases in measuring those of an an- 
thologist. Helen Gardner seems to me, as I have partly indicated, to have 
skimped the representation up to 1580. As one might expect, her selec- 
tion for roughly 1580 to 1700 is orthodox ani defensible. In the next 
century, Pope, Swift and Johnson are rather neagrely served, and so 
perhaps is Smart. Crabbe is not allowed to display his powers, and 
Burns is shorn of the energies of ‘Tam o' Shznter and ‘Holy Willie's 
Prayer. In the later part of the book, Clove3 is not revealed as the 
author of the most intelligent and original of Victorian longer poems, 
Amours de Voyage. Morris could be better se-ved, and so could Robert 
Bridges and Walter de la Mare and John Betjeman. And I hope some 
will share my regret that, among more recent poets, Ruth Pitter is ignored 
while space is found for the dim talents of Kathleene Raine and Anne 
Ridler, the worthily unmemorable C. Day-Lewis, and the promise but 
not fulfilment of Alun Lewis and Keith Douglas. 

Shakespeare's sonnets have never yielded easi y to any of the critical 
approaches applied to them Philip Martin has made a real contribution 
in his commentaries, though at the price of too many words. There 
could never be a good enough reason for setting up in type and printing 
a sentence like: ‘The couplet does, I think, feel a bit glib, and on its own 
it lacks the resources needed to give enough -maginative force to the 
idea that the beloved is a second self.' 

A great deal depends on establishing the tons as an index to intention. 
Frequently I agree with Martin in his sense of the zppropriate tone and 
the meaning; sometimes I don't. This doesn't mean that we are dealing 
merely with 'subjective' reactions: what it doe: show is the limits of 
certainty in interpretation. Good readers, with in historical attunement, 
willing and trained to submit themselves to the controlling power of the 
text, will mainly converge in their readings, but there are irreducible 
differences which cannot be definitively resolved—and Shakespeare's son- 
nets are quite especially productive of such disagreements 

If I may flout convention by mentioning anctaer review of this book, 
there was an interesting one in TLS November 24, 1972 in which the 
dangers of over-interpretation were stressed ard a principle of interpre- 
tation proposed: ‘the best interpretation is the on» which accounts for the 
poem's every detail in the simplest way’. This allows for ambiguities 
defined by the poem, but not for gratuitous impu-ations. Martin's exegesis 
does at times need to be more firmly contrel:d by such a principle. 
though general he comes to acceptable, if laboriously articulated, con- 
clusions. But the censorious TLS reviewer then provides his own sample 
interpretation, of Sonnet 62, which strikes me es an extreme example of 
wilful imputation (by which 'sinne of self love? = homosexuality), and 
chides Martin for having missed the meaning! So the special difficulties 
of these, at times, oblique and secretive texts sst us at variance. 


University of Tasmania JAMES McAULEY 
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SHAKESPEARE AND THE CRITICS. A L. French. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press 1972, pp x+ 239. HERO AND SAINT: SHAKESPEARE AND 
THE GRAECO-ROMAN HEROIC TRADITION. Reuben A. Brower 
The Clarendon Press, 1972, pp. xii + 424 


THE two lines of Shakespeare criicism represented by these books are 
sometimes opposed to each other: on the one hand, the connexion of 
Shakespeare with his sources and forerunners and, on the other, the 
detailed explication of the text. Each increases our knowledge—Mr 
French of the text, Mr Brower of the ideal of the hero as presented by 
Homer, Virgil, Seneca, Ovid, and their translators whom Shakespeare 
might have read. If Mr Brower will not finaly convince all readers 
that the views of the hero which 3e presents are essential to the under: 
standing of Shakespeare's tragedies, Mr French will go far to do so by 
the very limitation of his serious attention to their text. 

Mr French does not deny that 'the scholarly study of "background" 
may give us a sense of the possible modes of feeling . . . that existed in 
Shakespeare's day', but he sees the danger (which Mr Brower avoids in 
his chapters on individual plays) of allowing other Elizabethan writers 
‘to read Shakespeare for us’, His main charge against critics, however, 1s 
that they assume that Shakespeare's plays 'are perfect and that the task 
of criticism is simply to find out . . that principle of a play which 
ensures it is so , ' Tt is true that some sxegeses of Shakespeare do 
seem to be making such an assumption. It is also true that most people 
who have much to do with Shakesreare find that they learn so much from 
him about both art and life that his faults, by comparison, do not seem 
important. So the charge is worth making, at any rate as a warning. 
His charges against Shakespeare are worth making too, though more be- 
cause of the scrutiny of the detail of the plays which we make with him 
than for his gross conclusions, such as that ‘in Hamlet everything is . . 
blurred’ (p. 75). He sometimes finds ‘muddle’ and ‘mystery’ a little too 
easily by overlooking what less ingenious readers readily see: when 
Hamlet is ‘depressed by his own inaction’ despite the excellent reason for 
it which be has in his doubts about the ghost, Mr French is puzzled 
(p.65); but he overlooks the strength of Hamlet’s feeling for his father, 
twice insisted on in the soliloquy at the end of IL ii, and important as the 
ground-swell in his perplexed frame of mind Not that this will be 
enough for Mr French who wants everything to be clear beyond ques- 
tion. He dislikes being in the hands of a playwright who ‘juggles our 
feelings and sympathies’ (p.75), as if this were uncommon in literature. 
He persistently gives the impression of wanting Shakespeare to be alto- 
gether simpler than he is, as if he ought not to make us spend ‘half the 
play [Hamlet] wondering whose side we are on’ (p. 75) or as if he 
could not both present Antony as heroic and expose him to ridicule. 

Mr Brower does better. He may overstress the heroic in Othello’s 
conduct in Act V, but, for him, ‘heroic simplicity, which includes ‘heroic 
blindness’, is ‘part of the “ideal” hero’, and he makes us see how, by 
discussing the complex lineage of this ideal. (The 'proud stoicism' which 
Mr French finds to be Hamlet's iceal as he talks to Horatio in IILiii is 
part of this lineage and recogniticn of this might have enabled him to 
avoid his misinterpretation of the lines on p.53.) Mr Brower is re- 
sponsive to the language of the plays, so that he, too, is alive to the 
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possibilities of comedy in Antony and Cleopatra; but he does not wish 
on that account to hold either hero or heroine merely up to ridicule: he 
finds rather that ‘Shakespeare has recovered ior literature the freedom 
of Homer’. In the second half of his book, which reinterprets a number 
of the tragedies, he may seem less concerned than Mr French, with his 
sharp Empsonian colloquialism, to keep the focus sharp; nevertheless Mr 
Brower's 1s the book which will have the longer-term effect upon our 
reading of Shakespeare, particularly in these days when fewer of us, or 
of our students, read Ovid or Virgil, let alone Homer. 


University of Otago E A. HORSMAN 


JANE AUSTEN'S EMMA J. F. Burrows. Sydney Studies in Literature 
Sydney University Press, 1968, pp. 132. 


OF recent years individual studies of major works of English literature 
have become available to students and other readers in an abundance 
that shows no signs of slackening. Series such as the Sydney Studies in 
Literature have to confront several important issues of purpose, audience 
and method; in Professor Burrows’s study of Emma these problems are 
not entirely surmounted but his discussion of the novel has far more life 
and insight than many comparable monographs that play safe and keep 
within a very limited concept of ‘introducing’ a work, 

Professor Burrows has critical and interpretative points to make, They 
have, of necessity, to be incorporated in a study that works through the 
novel and gives a balanced account of it. In the earlier part of the study, 
particularly in the discussion of Mr Knightley's status within the novelist's 
comic vision, the fresh points Professor Burrows 1s making shape the lines 
of the discussion and develop a critical argument The reader is assumed 
to know the novel well Elsewhere, however, the discussion is shaped 
more by the action of the novel, and the close commentary in places be- 
comes so explanatory and even-paced that the critical insights are blurred 

The discussion is organised in chapters corresponding to the three 
volumes of the novel. While this ensures close attention to the narrative 
movement of the novel it does not always facilitate exposition of what 
Professor Burrows justly describes as the ‘t-uly dramatic fluidity’ of 
Emma. In particular, the discussion of the final part of the novel is at 
pains to bring out all that 1s going on in the resolution of outstanding 
issues and the securing of the affection of Emma and Mr Knightley, but 
it rather falls short of rendering the essential tone and spirit of the ending, 
the fineness with which this new marriage is distinguished as the crown- 
ing social and personal action of the book The study ends with its 
commentary on the final pages of the novel. My regret that there is 
no final presentation of Professor Burrows's critical points, brought to- 
gether at the completion of his analysis, is anticipated to some extert in 
the Preface in which he expresses the hope that his readers will be 
encouraged to return to the novel itsclf, sharing the realisation of 'how 
immeasurably a work of genius surpasses one's efforts to do it justice.’ 
This study does serve fuller appreciation and understanding of the novel, 
not just for undergraduate readers, but also for those whose close know- 
ledge of Emma might incline them to underestimate Professor Burrcws's 
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ability, ın spite of the constraints of the kind of book he 1s writing, to 
challenge and stimulate his readers 


' Victoria University of Wellington S. F. W. JOHNSTON 


THE LANGUAGE OF TENNYSCN’S IN MEMORIAM. Alan Sinfield. 
Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 1971, pp. 221. 


RECENT discussion of In Memoriam has redirected critical inquiry from 
the conflict between faith and doubt to the dilemma of consciousness 
which the poem dramatizes. This refocussing is necessary if ihe poem is 
to be given balanced consideration, bit in the process fundamental atten- 
tion to literary quality has been rather obscured. In the midst of flirta- 
tions with subjective vitalism and Augustinian confessions, Alan Sinfield's 
concentration on language is a vital contribution to Tennyson studies. 
Combining judicious scholarship wita a sensitivity to Tennyson’s most 
elusive effects, his analysis of the poem 1s both astute and thorough. 

The spirit of Sinfield’s work rests in his attention to detail. Concerned 
with describing as exactly as possitle Tennyson’s ‘poetically significant 
uses of language’ (p. 5), he assigns separate chapters to the varied 
effects and intricacies of diction, syntax, imagery, sound and rhythm. We 
are aware that the surfaces of Tennyson’s language are deceptive, but 
Sinfield is the first to produce suck an exhaustive study of the many 
‘delicate shades of meaning’ which underlie the apparently sumple verse 
and which ‘gently modify our response’ (p. 48). One important result is 
that he invalidates Harold Nicolson’s influential dogma that ‘of all poets, 
Tennyson should be read very carelessly or not at all.’ There is rather 
more to Tennyson’s achievement than euphonious pleasantries and mind- 
less decoration. 

Sinfield structures his discussion through continual attention to the 
poem’s fundamental duality of Romantic subjectivity and Neo-classical 
order: the poet ‘who broods upon his loss until a personal vision brings 
reassurance’ contrasts with the formality and ‘elaborate stylization of 
language’ (p. 35). In essence, this 1s a renewed observation of the con- 
flict between the private and the public poet, but Sinfield’s altered stance 
provides some pertinent insights, such as the distinction between analogical 
and analytical patterns of thought Tennyson’s syntactical structures in- 
cline towards amassing subordinate clauses of similar function, not refin- 
ing the main clause by intellectual qualification, but accumulating in- 
creased detail about it This characteristic effects a stronger impression 
of the quality of an object or feeling or idea rather than an analysis of 
its composition, so that tbe reader is confronted with a series of im- 
mediate sensations, a movement of mind 'without the imposition of any 
intervening logical arrangement' (p. 105). The point is that this ana- 
logical use of language 1s as faithful to subjective experience as, by com- 
parison, Donne's more analytical method, whereas Donne has of course 
been more usually acclaimed, to Tennyson's detriment, for portraying the 
structures of perception. The difference is a matter of poetic temperament 
rather than poetic success Another related aspect is Sinfield’s observation 
of recurring images These have been noted before, but the manner in 
which they gain symbolic significarce as ‘a vehicle for the poet's accumu- 
lated experience’ (p. 150) has not, and this symbolic force is also nsso- 
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ciated with ‘the problem of evoking value connotations m a world where 
beliefs were disintegrating’ (p. 151). 

At this stage of Tennyson studies it 1s probably better to be minute and 
penetrating than expansive and superficial (and the inherent dangers in 
Sinfield’s method, of proclaiming the obvious or inflating the trivial, are 
largely avoided); nevertheless, there are limita=ons in what the book 
contributes to our larger understanding of the poem. For example, two 
Obstacles to modern appreciation have tended to Ee the poem's subjectivist 
faith and diffuse form. Sinfield overcomes the latter (in what amounts to 
an expansion of J. C. C. Mays' article) by explaining Romantic con- 
centration on developing experience: 'each sectior encapsulates a moment 
in the poet's development’ (p. 26). But when hr applies the same argu- 
ment to the grounds for faith in the poem he is less convincing, and 
essays by Rosenberg, Langbaum (in The Modern Spirit) and Mays do 
more to modify the canonical notion that Tennyson is merely an emo- 
tional pragmatist. Sinfield regards the mystical event in section XCV as 
the experience which makes the optimustic conclusion possible, but, while 
this is undoubtedly the turning point in the poerr, by itself the assurance 
that Hallam still lives does not sufficiently elucidate the poet's new attitude. 
There is, for instance, the question of self-projection (CVIII), and the 
realization that day and night, like life and death. are dual aspects of one 
reality. Sinfield has little to say, either, abor: the wider context of 
Tennyson’s canon or other Victorian long poems, though he does place 
the poem within the background of Romanticism and Neo-classicism. His 
discussion of these intractable terms yields no r2w material, but it is a 
deft synthesis of previous scholarship (mainly Lovejoy, Abrams, Foakes 
and Langbaum) and should provide for studen:s a succinct and lucid 
introduction to critical theory about Romanticism. 

Sinfield’s usual acuity diminishes slightly in the section on religious 
imagery. Here he censures ‘crown of thorns’ (LXIX) as a failed symbol, 
lacking the complex associations of a ‘suggestiv: bcdy of thought and 
feeling’ (p. 111). In the context of strife between nature and God, the 
allusion has scant significance: ‘It can indicate | ttle more than extreme 
suffering, for the total Christian message . . .is 17 doubt’ (p. 111). How- 
ever, Sinfield apparently misses the point that section LXIX is a dream 
and that the three sections LXVIII-LXX involve distinctions between the 
waking and the sleeping mind. The conscious mind may doubt, but the 
unconscious mind (‘Sleep . . knows not Death") is willing to re-enact, 
in imitation of Christ, the process of redempticn through self-sacrifice. 
In the context of the lyric the 'crown of thorns' becomes an appropriate 
symbol, alluding to sacrifice, abuse and isolation as well as to suffering, 
and when it is touched into leaf by ‘an angel of the night’ God and 
nature are no longer at strife The dream thus anticipates the poem's 
final resolution, and it is strange, in terms of Sinield's general awareness 
of the significance of ‘darkness’ in the poem, that he also misses the 
implications of the angel’s belonging to ‘night’. 

Still, in the face of such generally discerning werk, one must not appear 
ungrateful and Sinfield’s performance within his defined limits is admur- 
able. His book is a major contribution to the eporeciation of Tennyson’s 
art, and its central achievement lies in its clear -efutation of those who 
confuse apparently simple poetic surfaces with siriple-minded poetry 


Massey University WARWICK SLINN 
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THE SHAVIAN PLAYGROUND: AN EXPLORATION OF THE ART 
OF GEORGE BERNARD SHAW. M M. Morgan. London, Methuen, 
. 1972, pp. xiv + 366. 


THERE has been a decided improvement in the standard of Shaw criticism 
over the last decade but there is still room to welcome a new book 
which has as much to offer as Miss Morgans The Shavian Playground. 
It is a work rich in insights, ranging in length from a pungent page or 
so on Shaw's concept of play, through some lively observations on the 
characterisation of Arms and the Man or the analysis of St Joan as 
pantomime, up to the full-scale reappraisals cf You Never Can Tell and 
Too True to be Good. If, then, the bulk of this review is spent in a 
discussion of several points that troubled me this is to be taken in the 
context of a general respect for the intelligence and imaginative per- 
ceptiveness of the work as a whole. 

The Shavian Playground is not an easy book to read. This is partly 
because of an occasional opacity of style but more importantly because, 
instead of a central thesis which gives the work drive and purpose, we 
are offered a series of critical motifs which are invoked sporadically in 
the course of what otherwise appear to be somewhat meandrine chapters. 
The most important of these motifs or preoccupations is that of Shaw's 
plays drawing their life and dramatic richness from the tension between 
the author's declared beliefs and his subjective impulses. This is an 
attractive idea and it certainly gets criticism off the hook of trying to 
force some notoriously wayward dramas into strictly rational patterns. 
There is of course the problem that the workings of Shaw’s subconscious 
must be recreated largely by intuition and its effect upon the plays main- 
tained as much by blank assertior as by close analysis, but on the 
whole these dangerous tendencies inherent in the approach are kept in 
check. Greater doubts arise, however, in another quarter. While Miss 
Morgan is refreshingly ready to admit local and incidental evasions, 
confusions and ineptitudes arising frcm the tension between Shaw's formal 
aims and subjective impulses, her aormal assumption is that over the 
length of the total play the result o: the conflict is positive—a matter of 
rich complexities and fruitful ambiguities But this is more an article of 
faith than a demonstrable claim, and in the case of her chapter on Man 
and Superman, for example, the discrepancy between the formal and the 
implicit values of the play (as Miss Morgan describes them) is so great 
that her entire argument could easily be turned on its head and become 
& demonstration of the work's total incoherence and confusion. 

A lesser feature of the book, and one that also leads to some doubts, 
is the concern with analogues for the plays, models on which Shaw con- 
sciously or unconsciously drew. The establishing of parallels between 
works 1s a dangerous game, for analogy is not always dependence, the 
challenge to find similarities can lead to tortuous ingenuity, and even 
when a likely parallel can be established the relationship is not necessanly 
an illuminating one, Miss Morgan's chapter on Heartbreak House is one 
that seems to me to suffer from this approach. ‘At various points in the 
chapter Strindberg’s Dremn Play, Wagner's Ring of the Nibelungs, 
Stevenson's Admiral Guinea, and Shakespeare's King Lear, The Tempest 
and Midsummer Nights Dream are invoked, and the nett result is to 
impede the flow of the chapter with a series of elaborate digressions, 
many of which are memorable more for their ingenuity than their 
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illumination It takes a fair stretch of the imagination to identify Cal- 
ban’s cave with Shotover’s dynamite-laden gravel-pit, or Nurse Guiness 
stumbling over Mangan with Trinculo and Stephano stumbling over 
Caliban. 


University of Queensland R J JORDAN 


THE MYSTERY OF UNITY: Theme and Technique in the Novels of 
Patrick White. Patricia A. Morley. University of Queensland Press, 1972, 
pp. ix + 251. 


PATRICIA MoRLEY's study of White’s novels is based upon the assump- 
tion that White is primarily a religious writer (she quotes Robert Mc- 
Dougall and Manfred Mackenzie in support of this assumption, p. 245) 
She 1s right in stressing the importance of Whre's religious concerns, but 
one may question the primacy she essigns to them. In the course of her 
study, she contrives to limit the vision of Patrick White almost to that 
of Father Patrick of Sarsaparilla parish. In :he sermonizing last para- 
graphs of her conclusion, she injects into White’s novels a spirit of 
religious joy: ‘A striking feature of White's fiction is the spirit of joy that 
breathes through all the novels’ (p. 245) It is hard to recognize in her 
description the novelist who has depicted, from his first novel to his 
last, the sad lives of isolates, ‘burnt ones.’ 

The main limitations of Dr Morley's study arie from her approaching 
White with too firm religious convictions and with too much deference 
to theological and literary authorties She ıs more a philosopher than 
a literary critic, but even for a philosopher her orientation is highly theo- 
logical. It shows a recognizable Catholic bias (see pp 114-115 and 206) 
that is inappropriate when applied t5 a writer who does not align himself 
with any formal religion. Dr Morley seems determined however to fit 
White’s works into her own religicus scheme in order to confirm their 
greatness, 

Dr Morley does not approach White’s novels directly, but falls back 
upon the established authority of the Bible, various philosophers, and her 
fellow-countryman Northrop Frye It may well have been a reluctance 
to take a stance of her own that led her to adcpt the clumsy framework 
of her approach: a combined study of White within the Western philoso- 
phical tradition and the literary schzma of Northrop Frye. At times she 
gets lost in Biblical exegesis or philosophical disquisitions, at times in 
explanation of Frye’s terminology The two approaches, theological- 
philosophical and critical, never dc jibe, so that the book does not co- 
here. Her aim is too wide to be illuminating, as when she sets White's 
fiction in ‘the great iconological tradition which comes down through 
classical and religious scholarship irto Dante and Spenser and which was 
written in stone during the Middle Ages' (p 25). 

Dr Morley's treatment of the novels 1s characterized by deference rather 
than evaluation. She takes the title of her book from a passage in 
Happy Valley, and imitates White’s fondness fo- epigraphs by affixing 15 
epigraphs to her 12 chapters. This deference may explain in part why she 
offers so little literary criticism and does not attempt to evaluate the 
novels. She denies greatness to only one of White’s novels, The Living 
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and the Dead—not for literary reasons but for its failure to fit her arti- 
. ficial framework. The other seven novels, it 1s true, all have moments 
of greatness, but it seems extravagant to label them all great without indi- 
cating some kind of hierarchy. 

"[he deferring to male autaorities is accompanied by a discernible anti- 
feminist streak. Dr Morley hardly deals with Theodora Goodman, Amy 
Parker, and Laura Trevelyan. althougn White 1s strongest in his characten- 
. zation of women. I agree wrth T. Inglis Moore that The Tree of Man is 
Amy's novel in spite of White's intention. And Laura, although she does 
not give her name to the novel in which she appears, 1s quite as important 
as Voss. 

Dr Morley's strengths lie in the breadth of her philosophical reading, 
in her understanding of the mythic significance of symbols, and in her 
thoroughness. Her learning 1s impressive, even if biased towards one 
particular theology. Her omussion of Nietzsche is unfortunate, however, 
for his influence on White was greater than that of any of the philoso- 
phers she mentions. She 1s learned also within the more circumscribed 
field of mythology. In this respect, Northrop Frye has provided her with 
a useful method for focusing her knowledge and enabling her to apply it 
as a technique to literature. Probably the chief value of the book is as 
an illustration of Frye’s theories applied to a major body of literature 
written 1n our own time All the major symbols are carefully explained 
and set against the tradition to which they belong (e.g., the fish symbolism 
in Part IV of The Tree of Man). The chapter on the Divine Fool is a 
useful survey of the Fool withia Western culture. Dr Morley is in 
general painstaking. Her only careless error is her mistranslation of 
German furz as foot (1t means fart); her theory of Himmelfarb (teasingly 
called Himmelfurz by a schoolboy friend) as God’s footstool is accord- 
ingly invalid. 

Insofar as the world of complex human motivation les outside Dr 
Morley's interests, her literary criticism 1s the weaker. She is generally 
content to use simple moral labels (like calling Shuard in The Vivisector 
‘dirty-minded’) and to disregard the emotional factors at work. She 1s 
accordingly weak on the complex Voss-Laura relationship, which she sees 
in somewhat Pollyanna-ish terms: ‘By being similar to Voss in many re- 
spects, Laura 1s able to help him... Laura’s love operates to draw Voss 
back into the circle of humanity and out of the isolation into which he is 
driven by pride' (pp. 120-121). Dr Morley overlooks Laura's coldness 
and her unwavering determination to dominate Voss; their relationship 
during their meetings in Sydney 1s in fact marked by a strong antagonism, 
not by budding love. Their struggle for dominance in Ch. 4 is echoed 
in the brief encounter between Colonel Hebden and Mrs de Courcy in Ch. 
14. Dr Morley rightly draws atten:1cn to the parallel, but because of her 
view of Laura as the softer character, theorizes quite unconvincingly that 
there is a reversal of sexual roles, with Hebden playing Laura to Mrs 
de Courcy's Voss. It 1s Voss who 1s the softer throughout the novel, and 
it is he who accepts his humanity as Laura becomes more obdurate and 
continues to aspire towards a kind cf divinity. 

As the title of the book implies, Dr Morley stresses the unity rather 
than the diversity of White's novels. The title comes from an obscure 
passage in Happy Valley, which occurs as Oliver Halliday, awakened to 
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a new self after making love to Alys Browne, loo:s down upon the sleep- 
ing township (p. 166). He reflects upon the world of love, romantic 
aspiration, and human communication as opposec to the co-existing not- 
world of lovelessness, the demands of reality, and isolation: ‘There 1s 
a mystery of unity about the world, that ignores 1 self, finding its express- 
ion in cleavage and pain, the not-world that demands I shall run away 
from myseif, that I too shall be a creature of cleavage and pain walking 
with my eyes closed.’ The passage as I read it in 1ts context means ‘I see 
how we all want love, something beautiful, ever though we know we 
cannot have it against the demands of life; so we go through life 1n pain, 
but a pam that 1s universal. This is the unity of life) I do not see the 
passage lending itself to Dr Morley's interpretation of a unity m the 
world in which ‘the apparent cleavage and pain of the temporal world 
15 transformed into joy’ (p. 139). White’s novels are not joyful; indeed, 
they are optimistic only to the extent that he will not allow the lives of 
his burnt ones to be wrecked without something teing salvaged. And his 
novels are diverse rather than similar. There is a theme that runs 
through them: the search for some value that will give meaning to a life 
else empty and insignificant, But the areas in which White has conducted 
his search have changed over the thirty years m which he has been a 
novebst. He sought first within fantasy (ke Amy Parker), without fnd- 
ing it rewarding, then within the life of vision (like the riders in the 
chariot), without himself becoming a visionary; ard finally within creative 
art (luke Hurtle Duffield), which he sees as surviving the artist This 
sense of a writers development is notably lack:nz in Dr Morley's study. 


University of Queensland JOHN B. BESTON 


THE SUSPECTING GLANCE, Conor Cruise O’Bnen London, Faber 
and Faber, 1972, pp. 91. 


THE suspecting glance of Dr O'Brien's title is what he misses in the 
faces of youthful idealists such as those to whom the four chapters 
making up this short book were delivered substantially as the Eliot Lec- 
tures at the University of Kent at Canterbury in 1969. He misses it also 
in the politics of the intellectual left, which he tainks is too little aware 
of what man is actually like. He turns therefore as a friend of the left 
to four writers—Machiavelli, Burke, Nietzsche and Yeats—as salutary 
exemplars of knowingness about human frazy These may seem an 
oddly assorted quartet, and the thread linking them and hence binding 
the book together is m fact rather tenuous. A title, a preface and a 
rewritten fourth lecture, including an apparent postscript, do not cuite 
give the thematic unity lacking from a series of lectures about four 
thinkers who happen to have interested Dr O'Erien when he taught at 
New York University and whom he presented rgain to his audience at 
Canterbury. 

The argument runs somewhat as follows. ‘Th: whole imaginative and 
intellectual life of a culture is one interacting field of force’ (p. 52), so 
that ‘artistic consciousness touches on social and political life, and religion 
touches on both’ (p. 86). The study of litereture throws up insights 
highly relevant to belief and action in the world. The four thinkers as 
a group are either conservatives or reactionaries or, as in Machiavelli's 
case, have been taken to heart mainly by conse-vatives or reactionaries. 
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They share a common suspicion of human nature, its naive optimism, its 
capacity for self-deception, its proneness to overabstraction, its innocence 
of the meaning of violence and revolution. This enlightened suspicion 
or scepticism, this acceptance (in Christian termmology) of original sin, 
is too indispensable to be monopolised by men of the right. There 18 
, also a sub-argument abcut the relations of morals and politics: to 
Machiavelli they were not to be reconciled (though Ugo Spirto sees 
Machiavelli otherwise); to Burke, despite the latter-day American natural- 
law Burkeans, there were rare occasions, from which he averted his gaze, 
when the ends of political action sanctified the means; to Nietzsche, 
morals and politics were triumphantly fused by the simple device of 
absorbing the former into the latter. 

The block, the axe, the spilt blood: these have been the political 
realities, and Dr O‘Bnen has little sympathy for those who by gloss and 
commentary would explain away the brutally clear vision of his four 
observers, In his dismissal of the gentle Machiavellians and the gentle 
Nietzscheans he echoes, without quoting, Acton’s dictum that after the 
strong man with the dagger comes the weak man with the sponge. His 
Machiavelli is the author of The Prince. unredeemed by the lenitive 
erudition lavished on The Discourses and The History of Florence; his 
Burke is the crusader against the French Revolution and all its works, 
not the defender of the American colonists or the Indians; his Nietzsche 
is food for the Nazis; his Yeats is the public man fearful that democracy 
will issue in the anarchy where ‘the worst Are filled with passionate 
intensity’ These are pessimists who have dared to look into the abyss 
and who are conscious of the beast beneath the human skin, 

. It may be that the architecture of this book is less impressive than 
the closely, often lovingly, wrought detail The candid discernment of 
Machiavelli and his paradoxically bumbling, unmachiavellian effort to 
regain political employment by wnting The Prince are freshly described, 
where freshness 1s unusual. The interpretation of Nietzsche and Yeats 
is more obviously laboured and argumentative. Dr O’Brien is at his 
best on Burke. For him, he feels an Irishman’s admiring affinity, though 
not of course in political ideology. There is no more suggestive sketch 
of Burke's protective instinct for drawing a veil over ugly origins and 
nasty political business or of his penetrating vision of the horrors that 
he beneath the fragile surface with which habit and prejudice support 
civilised life. Already in his edition of the Reflections Dr O'Brien has 
drawn attention to the significance for Burke's political thought of his 
Catholic Irish origins. One need rot follow this further exploration un- 
reservedly to agree that it demands some kind of reassessment of Burke. 

Finally, this is a work of rare rtellectual honesty. Dr O'Brien's poli- 
tical allies may not thank him for inviting them to subject themselves 
and their assumptions to ‘the suspecting glance’; but no one can deny 
him the provocative detachment of ‘the archaic smile’. 


University of Canterbury N C PHILLIPS 


MOLIERE: OEUVRES COMPLÈTES—textes établis, présentés et annotés 
par Georges Couton. Bibliothèque de la Pléiade, Gallimard 1971, two 
volumes, pp. LXVIII + 1414, and pp. 1565. 

SETTLING down to the task of reviewing these two precious volumes three 
hundred years ago (to the day) after the death of France’s greatest comic 
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writer on 17 February 1673, one is inevitably reminded of the many long 
and laborious tasks of research thet had to be^ accomplished over the 
years before the text and documents here contsined could be presented 
so authoritatively. As for the text of the plays, there have been many 
presentations beginning with the first collective edition of 1682 by the 
faithful Lagrange with the collaboration of one Vivot (not Vinot as the 
name has been so frequently cited Litherto), then that of 1734, right up 
to those of Despois and Mesnard René Bras, Michaut and that of 
Maurice Rat (1956) also in the B:bliothèque de la Pléiade, which the 
present edition is evidently intended to supersedz. Comparisons with ány 
of these, even with its immediate p-edecessor, would be tedious even if 
they were possible. Professor Georges Couton has the advantage of 
coming after all his fellow-editors; but while it would be unrealistic if 
not positively rash to say that he has had the last word, he has provided 
an admirable basis for any subsequent contributions to the subject of 
Moliére, including possible areas of disagreement. 

The two early farces La Jalousie cu Barbouillé and Le Médecin volant, ' 
first published in 1819 and first admitted to a complete edition by Aimé 
Martin in 1845, are here admitted tc the canon unequivocally. Less well 
known and more doubtful is the Pallet des incompatibles dating from 
Montpellier 1655. 

Into some 40 pages are skilfully compressed a well-ordered list of events 
in Moliére's personal and professional career in strictly chronological 
order. Thereafter each play is preceded by a rep-oduction of frontispieces 
of original editions, information on sources—Italian, Spanish, Plautus, 
(less from Terence) with details >f creation and first performances. 
Moliére's own prefaces have a special personal interest of their own, 
especially those to Les Précieuses ricicules, Les Facheux and Le Tartuffe. 
The copious but unfussy notes at the end of the volumes provide lin- 
guistic and historical explanations, together with original casting, some- 
times necessarily based on sober ccnjectures, and variants which in the 
case of Le Malade imaginaire, for example, are substantial. 

But over and above the texts of the plays themselves are the appendices. 
full of historical documents relating to the comedies, such as the preface 
to the 1682 edition, and the account—admittedly second-hand—by 
Mademoiselle Desjardins of the first apparently crudely farcical perform- 
ance of Les Précieuses ridicules. There are also such things as the con- 
temporary documents, including counter-comedies of the disputes and 
polemics aroused by L'Ecole des femmes, le Tartuffe and Dom Juan, 
right down to Elomire hypocandre ou les Médicins vengés (the other 
tendentious anagram was Elimore) 

Any students of Moliére will have read or heard about all these; but 
one of the great virtues of this new edition is that it gives us the actual 
texts, from which the serious student can judge for himself. The two 
handsome volumes are beautifully »rinted, and it is pleasant and con- 
venient to have the lines of the verse-plays numbered for reference (a 
woeful lack in the Racine volumes im the same series). All in all a most 
fiting tribute to France's greatest comic poet in time for the third centen- 
nial of his death. 


Auckland A. C. KEYS 
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RABELAIS : A CRITICAL STUDY IN PROSE FICTION. Dorothy 
Gabe Coleman. Cambridge University Press, 1971, pp. ix + 241. 


Mrs COLEMAN will have the sympathy of a good many readers in her 
determination to abandon the usual minutiae of Rabelais scholarship, and 
instead to treat the four books (the fifth being excluded from the canon) 
as genuine literary products, deserving of literary criticism, Her aim 
requires that Rabelais be viewed, wherever possible, out of context, ‘as 
a comic artist, not as a moralist or Stoic Christian of the first half of the 
sixteenth century’ (p. 24), the author not of a ‘philosophic treatise but 
rather a perceptive prose fiction. which . . . , while making imaginative 
use of this or that doctrine, never enunciates any' (ibid., my italics). 

Accordingly, great stress is laid on the concept of the persona or mask 
assumed by the self-conscious artist, the ‘created author’ who stands apart 
from his fictional universe, manipulating it playfully and ambivalently, 
committed only to his writing, and as scch, distinct from the ‘real 
Rabelais’ of history (pp 44-45). With the complicity of the reader, the 
created author (also called the ‘Olympian suthor’) guides his narrative 
with sovereign ease, satirizing, parodying, ‘content to let some things 
suggest themselves . . but never [speaking out in defence of his own 
opinions’ (p77), and ensuring by two major devices (the intrusion of 
authorial ‘J’, the pseudonymous Alcofribas Nasier commenting from the 
centre of the story) his— and aur— total detachment from the events 
related. 

Equally relevant to Mrs Coleman’s discussion 1s the question of form. 
Here she follows Northrop Frye in defimng the genre as 'a loose-shifting 


Menippean satire, . . . a mixture of verse interludes, of prose in different 
styles, parodies of epic. encyclopaedic erudition, serious episodes, humour, 
and satrical criticism . . ' (pp. 84-85). Suca a form is ideally suited to 


the Olympian author's avoidance of 'point of view' and to the exercise 
of his linguistic inventiveness. 

Unfortunately so sweeping a thesis needs constant modification in order 
to fit the facts What becomes of the concept of mask, for example, once 
it is conceded that the moral and religious attitudes of Rabelais' giants 'are 
ultimately the real man Rabelais’ attitudes (p. 168), and that even 
secondary characters like Dindenault, Picrochole, Panurge, Homenaz and 
frere Jan are all ‘mirrors in which Rabelais could offer the reader images 
of himself and his situation as a writer’ (p. 202)? What of Rabelais’ ‘gay 
detachment’, in the face of his ‘apparently serious’ treatment of issues like 
war, marriage, education and religion — ‘things that he himself felt strongly 
about' (p. 182)? What, indeed, of the notion of Menippean satire, when 
for all its rag-bag elasticity it can be eclipsed, as in the Tiers Livre, by 
'social comedy' or 'comic romance' (pp. 118-119)? Of the impressive 
theoretical edifice of the early chapters. only the shell finally remains: the 
substance is largely lost. 

The real merits of the book lie elsewhere. In the author's refusal to 
subordimate literary criticism to biography; in her reminder that inherent 
in the process of creation is the distancing, however incomplete, of the 
creator from his fictional world; in the careful analysis of Rabelais’ nar- 
rative techniques and the intelligent exegesis of disputed passages (the 
sustantificque mouelle of the Gargantua prologue, pp 33-35; the nature 
of the Tiers Livre, pp. 110 ff); in her infectious love for the artist's 
verbal ebullience (there are two brilliantly evocative pages on the ‘frozen 
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words’ episode of the fourth book, and many more on the rich array of 
sound — and rhythm — patterns in Rabelais’ 'poctic prose’). 

Mrs Coleman has occasional (Rabelaisian?) lapses of style: He has 
made comic all the sexual bits he has kept in’ tp. 90). Some historical 
judgements are awry. It is naive to argue that because Rabelais did not 
write commentaries in the manner of Lefévre d'Etaples, he cannot have 
been aiming ‘at ‘a religious exposition of his views’ (p. 24); humanism is 
misleading labelled (p 18) ‘a thoroughly secular movement’; Luther 
appears to be credited with the founding of a (predictably) Angst-ridden 
monastic order (p. 111), Calvin with belief in aa iron-clad, man-denying 
determinism (p 125), and St Paul with a most un-Pauline view of the 
ongin of sin (p. 138) The book's usefulness as a teaching and research 
tool would be enhanced by the substitution of a contemporary English 
translation for the archaic Urquhart-Motteux version provided in the 
footnotes, by the inclusion of page references for the Rabelais passages 
cited, and above all by the expansion of the select bibliography which at 
present lists a handful of critical works, omits Bakhtin and disdains 
altogether the humble journal article 


University of Sydney ROBERT WHITE 


BALZAC AND THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. Edited by D. G. Charl- 
ton, J. Gaudon and Anthony R. Pugh. Leicester University Press, 1972, 
pp. 399. 


Tuis volume—which might perhaps with advantage have been given a 
more accurate though longer title such as, say. 'Essays on Balzac and 
other nineteenth-century French writers—is a tribute by pupils, col- 
leagues and friends to the doyen of Balzac studies 1n the United Kingdom, 
and more generally a dix-neuviémiste of the higkest distinction, Professor 
Herbert J. Hunt. 

After an account of H. J. Hunt’s career and influence by the Principal 
of St Edmund Hall, Oxford, and a select bibliog-aphy of his works com- 
piled by the late Dr Constance West, his erstwhile colleague at Royal 
Holloway College, the book falls into two parts, the first entitled 
‘Balzac’, and the second. ‘From Constant to Zola’. 

In the opening essay, ‘Balzac and the modern reader’, Sylvia Raphael 
ably defends Balzac against the strictures of such critics as R-M Aïlbérès, 
D Vouga and N. Sarraute. This is followed bv a mise au point from the 
pen of Moise Le Yaouanc of the question oi the influence of Charles 
Maturin’s Melmoth on Balzac’s early fiction Next, Anthony R. Pugh 
sets out to refute the traditional view of the Cortes philosophiques (par- 
ticularly the original stories of 1831) simply as ilustrations of the ceatral 
thesis of La Peau de chagrin. Peter W. Lock (Point of view in Balzac’s 
short stories’) shows the narrator in his threefold role of ‘detached 
observer, active though impartial commentator, and impassioned partici- 
pant’, and fittingly applies to the Comédie humaine as a whole the author’s 
description of Facino Cane as ‘le rêve d'un komme éveillé. Writing 
about Le Lys dans la vallée, Jean Gaudon drzws attention to the im- 
portance of the prelude, the tight construction of this novel, its stellar 
and floral symbolism, its poetically but unequivocally expressed eroticism, 
and concludes that the book is ‘tout entier figrre’. Acknowledging the 
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chronological inconsistencies of Jilusions perdues, Jean Gaulmier reminds 
us that Balzac is not interested in ‘la durée réelle’ but rather in ‘la durée 
romanesque’; nor is the novelist concerned with strict historical accuracy: 
‘Il n’a pas besom des faits exacis, il en invente par analogie et son 
univers est autonome’; and M. Geulmier quotes J.-B. Barrére’s felicitous 
reference to Balzac’s 'réalisme imaginaire. The title of Roger J. B. 
Clark's contribution, ‘Vers une édition critique de la Maison Nucingen: 
genése et épreuves', 1s self-explanatory; but the author also rightly makes 
the point that it 1s an over-simplification to regard the C. Birotteau- 
Nucingen diptych as a contrast between honesty and dishonesty in busi- 
ness; more mportantly, the antithesis is between a tough-minded specu- 
lator of genius and a mediocrity who has foolishly got out of his depth. 
In ‘Balzac’s Les Chouans and Stendhal's De l'amour', F. W. J. Hemmings 
demonstrates that the ‘crystallisation’ which occurs in this novel corre- 
sponds to the lines laid down in the celebrated treatise, and that Marie de 
Verneuil is very like a Stendhalian heroine. Colin Smethurst fruitfully 
compares electoral scenes under the July Monarchy in Albert Savarus and 
Le Député d Arcis on the one hand and in Lucien Leuwen on the other; 
Donald Adamson contributes an interesting study of ‘Stendhal and Balzac 
as connoisseurs of Italian art’, while the learned editor of Balzac's corre- 
spondence, Roger Pierrot, places in its context a hitherto unpublished 
letter to a Frankfurt linen merchant. Henri J. Godin gives a sober 
account of the relations between Balzac and Jules Janin, with some indi- 
cations of the former's indebtedness to the'latter and a plea for a less 
emotional and less biassed attitude towards the 'Prince of Critics In 
‘Baudelaire and Balzac’ Garnet Rees surveys other writings on his topic, 
shows what the two writers had in common, and pithily contrasts them 
as follows: "The best and most concise definition of spleen and ennui is 
that they are the opposite of Balzac’s volonté and énergie. With ‘Balzac 
and the Latin-American novel' A Carey Taylor adds another chapter to 
his wide-ranging investigation of Balzac's impact upon novelists outside 
France. Finally in Part I, under the heading "The changing study of 
Balzac, W. G. Moore makes ths salutary suggestion that we should 
henceforth pay less attention to biographical minutiae and concentrate on 
the study of what H J. Hunt calls Balzac’s ‘divergent inspirations’. 

Part II opens with an essay by Colin Smith on ‘Destutt de Tracy and 
the bankruptcy of sensationalism'—and on Maine de Biran as to some 
extent a forerunner of the phencmenological movement. Then Alison 
Fairlie shows how and why Balzac and Nerval made Benjamin Constant’s 
Adolphe ‘part of their own mental substance’; I D. McFarlane contri- 
butes ‘A note on the presence of Montaigne in the Mémoires d'outre- 
tombe’; Richard N. Coe studies Stendhal's evolving concept of ‘la grace’ 
(in the social-moral-aesthetic and not the theological sense, needless to 
say), and its importance for him as man and artist, especially as author 
of Lucien Leuwen and La Chartreuse de Parme. In ‘Le "Dieu" de 
Lamartine en 1820’, J.-B. Barrére indicates what the poet of the Médita- 
tions understood by God, and how he sought to apprehend Him Follow- 
ing P. Moreau, J, Barzun and others, D. G. Charlton (‘The personal and 
the general in French Romantic literary theory’)! emphasizes that the 
Romantics’ preoccupation with their own selves and emotions was com- 
plemented by equally important wider concerns. R. A. Sayce has set 
down considerations, mainly stylistic, inspired by the three lines: ‘La 
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blanche Oloossone à la blanche Camyre’, ‘La blanche Galatée et la 
blanche Néére' and ‘La fille de Minos et de Pasiphaé’, while R. Fargher 
demonstrates that Victor Hugo’s juvenile piece Le Cháteau du diable is a 
free abridgement of Loaisel de Tréogate's melodrama with the same title. 
L. Cellier convincingly reveals reminiscences of Marion de Lorme in Les 
Fleurs du mal and in a letter by Baudelaire to Marie Daubrun; while 
Ronald Grimsley analyses Musset's attitude to the Don Juan theme as 
illustrated in Namouna and other early works. In Toast funébre L. J. 
Austin detects even more echoes of Gautier thar. had been noted by com- 
mentators such as Chisholm and Weinberg, co-cluding that "Throughout 
the poem, Mallarmé has given his own extension and deepening of ideas 
dear to Gautier, using imagery of a kind to be found in Gautier’s own 
poetry’, Vera J Daniel contributes a succinct ard very readable appraisal 
of the work of René Ghil. Jean Seznec writes with his customary ele- 
gance about Renan’s counsels to an artist, protably one of the Scheffer 
brothers, on a projected painting, ‘Jeanne d'Arc écovtant ses voix’, then 
about Zola’s criticism of Bastien-Lepage's canvas on this subject and its 
bearing on Le Réve, in which the novelist himself ‘a risqué la fusion 
du naturalisme et du mysticisme'. The final essay, ‘On translating Zola’, 
by Leonard Tancock, contains very sound observations from a seasoned 
translator not only on the specific task announc:d by the title but on the 
art of translation in general. 

To sum up, this is a scholarly and at the seme time lively volume, 
fitting homage to an eminent critic and teacher 


Australian National University D P. SCALES 


HOMMAGE A HENRI BOSCO pour ses 80 ans. Astrado Provengalo, 
1971, pp. 69 + pl 


Tuis pleasing and elegantly produced book serves a two-fold function: 
the one, to record in printed form a broadcast presided over by the poet 
Gabriel Audisio and given on December 14, 1968, and the other to record 
an address by Marcel Brion to the Académie Frangaise on the occasion 
of the award to Henri Bosco of the Académie’s Grand Prix de Littérature 
for the whole of his work The second part is brief and fairly slight: 
it is the broadcast which constitutes the main pact of the book. 

The programme is introduced by André Chamson, himself a Southerner, 
a novelist and a believer, and a central feature is a dialogue between 
Henri Bosco himself and Gabriel Audisio. Bosco concedes that his child- 
hood has been one of his basic inspirations — that, and a classical, semi- 
pagan sense of the 'telluric mystery that has never left the ancient soil 
of Provence  Testimonies to Bosco from abroad include this reviewer 
(from New Zealand), Mr J C. Godin (from Canada), Mr Maurice Ccin- 
dreau (from the United States), and from France M. Claude Girault (for 
Germanic studies, from Caen), the Marseilles poet Louis Brauquier (on 
Bosco's poetic work), and M. Gabriel Germain on Bosco's Orphism And, 
as is proper, the text is interlarded with readings from Bosco's own 
works, both prose and verse The emphases made throughout, with 
admirable eclecticism, are the theme of the earthly paradise, the unspoilt 
imaginative vision of the child, Mount Lubéron and its ‘horreur sacrée’, 
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and the impact of Earth-lore and Earth-magic on our precarious human 
life. The contribution made by Louis Brauquier may be singled out for 
its admirable taste and poetic insight, and his plea for a ‘poésie intelligente 
et sensible’. 

The whole book is a graceful tribute to an important writer who, like 
Giono, has remained aloof from ‘transient literary modes at Paris: his 
photo, taken at his study desk in his ‘Maison Rose’ at Nice, is a speak- 
ing likeness, 


James Cook University, North Queensland R T. SUSSEX 


HENRI BOSCO A NICE. (Bullein Henri Bosco, Faculté des Lettres, 
Nice, 1972). 


LE poète-lauréat Louis Brauquier, vieil ami de l'Australie, m'a fait 
parvenir une admirable photo d'Henri Bosco (Lourmarn, 3 septembre 
1972) ot le romancier (84 ans), un peu pale et muni de lunettes noires, 
semble revenir d'un mystérieux voyage dans des régions poétiques souter- 
raines, delphiques ou autres, et se retrouve flanqué de deux capitaimnes de 
trirémes romains (pavillon Massilia); je veux dire Audisio et Brauquier, 
au regard intelligent, à l'amitié solice comme de la pierre à inscription 
(latine). Bref, une trinité méditerranéenne, où Bosco joue le rôle du 
Pére, et Brauquier du Saint-Esprit (ou de l'épiscopal Saint-Mitre, ot il 
habite, entre les fouilles de St Blaise et Martigues). 

L'Université de Nice a reconnu la place éminente de Bosco en inaugu- 
rant un 'fonds de documentation Henri Bosco', accompagné d'un Bulletin 
Henri Bosco publié par la Bibliothéque de la Faculté des Lettres (100 
Boulevard E. Henriot 06200 Nice), ceci en présence des deux Romains 
sus-nommés, plus le Recteur Davril. le Professeur Onimus, le Doyen Bour- 
geon, Georges Poulet, Madame Jenny de Margerie, etc. (voir Nice-Matin 
du 17/11/72 et Louis Brauquier, Ecrits à Shanghai). 

Le nouveau ‘Bulletin’ est fort intéressant: article de Jean Onimus puis 
Culture, Influences, Evolution de Henri Bosco et pour finir une trop 
courte autobiographie. Toute bibliothéque universitaire devrait s'abonner 
à ce Bulletin (Monique Barea, bitliothécaire, adresse ci-dessus, 20 F. 
par an). 


University of Melbourne A. DENAT 


* Henri Bosco a un faible pour les inscriptions latines. Il en a composé 
un grand nombre qu'il faudra réunir un jour Voir APPENDICE à cette 
note. 


ANNEXE 


Parmi ces inscriptions latines, vne a été composée spécialement pour la 
vieille maison de famille de Louis Brauquier (agent des Messageries Mari- 
times dans toutes échelles du Levant et de l'Extréme-Orient: Port-Said, 
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Diego-Suarez (Madagascar), Colombo, Shanghai, Sydney, Nouméa, e<c.). 
En voici le texte: 


MULTA PER AEQUORA VECTUS AD ULTIM AS TERRARUM ORAS 
TU, VIATOR 
NUNQUAM IMMEMOR MASSILIAE TUAE, 
COELUM NON ANIMUM MUTASTI, 
NUNC REDITUS POST ANNIS IN PATRIAM DULCEM 
FLAGRANS SEMPER AMORE MUSARUM 
ARTEM CITHAROEDICAM, DOCTUS, MEDITARIS 
FAVENTIBUS DIIS 
PLAUDENTIBUS AMICIS 


HAEC INVENI LIBENS ATQUE DELINEAVI SPIRANTE SPRITU 
SANCTO 
PENTECOSTE DIE XXV MENSIS MAH 
ANNO D MCMLXIX 
IN OPPIDO LUC MARINENSIUM 


HENRI BOSCO 


L'ANGE ET L'AUTOMATE: VARIATIONS SUR LE MYTHE DB 
L'ACTRICE DE NERVAL À PROUST. Ross Chambers, Archives de 
Lettres Modernes 128, 1971, pp. 80; LA COMÉDIE AU CHATEAU: 
CONTRIBUTION À LA POÉTIQUE DU THÉATRE, Corti, 1971, pp. 
187. 


NoEL CowaRD's reluctantly ageing actress in Hay Fever, Judith Bliss, 
says of one of her admirers ‘He’s madly in love with me. Of course, 
it’s not me really—it’s my celebrated actress glamour’. It is this glamour 
that Professor Chambers tries to pin down in the shorter of these two 
studies, Angel or automaton? A stable reality or (as Vigny finally saw 
Marie Dorval) ‘un caméléon perpétuel? The question Diderot posed 
in the third Paradoxe as to whether or not the actor has any feelings of 
his own 18 central to this investigation, which Professor Chambers deliber- 
ately and strictly circumscribes in the full knowledge that it is but a 
small part of a much larger set of problems— psychological, sociological 
and aesthetic The limits are dictated by concen-ration on (i) the female 
(Professor Chambers has dealt with ‘L’art sublime du comédien' else- 
where), and on (1i) evidence drawn not from the live theatre but from 
myth and literature (notably Orpheus, Pygmelion; Goethe’s Wilkelm 
Meister; Hoffman; Nervals L'Imagier de Harlem, La Pandora and 
Sylvie; Villiers de l'Isle-Adam's L'Eve future; and Proust's Un Amour de 
Swann). We are thus twice removed from those creatures of flesh and 
blood who rehearse for hours in draughty studios and halls, feel le trac 
and le trou, and wonder if they will be working or ‘resting’ next week. 
Our interest is firmly focused on the myth, not the reality. For the 
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latter we go to Duvignaud’s L’Acteur, sociologie, du comédien, Pierre 
Bugard’s Le Comédien et son doubie: psychologie du comédien, and to 
J. H. Wilson’s All the King’s Ladies, in order to remind ourselves of 
something that Professor Chambers's ethereal approach might allow us 
to forget: the myth is historically rooted in the sexual exploitation of 
the actress, in the almost automatic synonymity of actress and mistress, 
from Nell Gwynn to Hollywood stars. What interests Professor Cham- 
bers is the peculiar intensity of feelings sroused in the writers (or 
characters) studied by the mythical nature and glamour imposed on the 
actress, the mystery-that-is-woman incarnate. She is a mirage separated 
from the admirer. by a distance thet is both spatial (the theatre is ‘un 
autre monde’, as Diderot says) and psychological (she has no reality 
other than the parts she acts). Curiously enough, the finest insights into 
this problem—which is bu: a fracticn of the problem of ‘la poétique de 
la femme'—are shown by Professcr Chambers to come from the Swann- 
Odette affair, even thouga Odette 1s not an actress The ground is 
shifted here from the professional assumption of dramatic rÓles and its 
effect on personality, to the general human practice of social rôle-playing. 
Not only is the problem aot restricted to actresses, in reality; it is not 
restricted to theatre people at all. The enquiry is, indeed, open-ended. 

One development of it is pursued in La Comédie au Chateau, a major 
study of considerable originality and wide scholarship. It should be read 
as a complement—or even, corrective—to Duvignaud’s monumental 
Sociologie du Théátre, Professor Chambers is here investigating the nature 
of theatrical illusion and its place in man's changing vision of the cosmos. 
Proceeding both historically and thematically, he establishes the opposition 
(as world-views) between the theatrum mundi and ‘la comédie au château’, 
and illustrates this dichotomy with -eference to certain key works: Hamlet, 
Saint Genest, La vida es suefio, Le Roman comique, Wilhelm Meisters 
Lehrjahre, Leonce and Lena (Buchner), Le Chateau des Désertes (George 
Sand), Le Capitaine Fracasse, Le Grand Meaulnes, Enrico IV and I 
Giganti della montagna Opening with a description of wandering players 
approaching a castle, he rounds off his excellent study with comments on 
the basically schizoidal structure of post-Reformation theatre which re- 
flects the growth of the ontological insecurity created by the demise of 
the ‘prince’ of the theatrum mundi: God. On one level, then, Professor 
Chambers shows the effects of loss o: faith in a supreme spectator on the 
development of theatre: if ‘All the world’s a stage’, then for whom are 
we playing? For Saint Genest, ‘l'acteur de Dieu’, this is no problem. Once, 
says Ionesco nostalgically, ‘le monde était chargé de sens’. The replacement 
of a reassuring conception of an harmonious universe of Being (of which 
the theatrum mundi was an expression) by anguished awareness of a 
menacing human world of Appearance, constitutes according to Professor 
Chambers a ‘rupture tragique’ that has had a profound effect on the 
form and purpose of theatre since the Renaissance. 

This book should be required reading for students of the history of 
theatre, since it presents drama and its cultural and spiritual background 
in terms of reciprocal illumination George Sand’s Le Château des 
Désertes is a particularly interesting (and little read) example of this 
interaction of theatre and lıfe, through a performance of Don Juan. A 
similar real-life example would be Casanova's production of Voltaire's 
L'Ecossaise 1n Genoa. 
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Although the study only occasionally strays this side of Pirandello, it 
will be invaluable to serious students of the ‘Theatre of the Absurd’, the 
contemporary response to man's sense of divine abandonment. ‘Dans un 
theatrum mundi sans spectateur privilégié, concludes Professor Chambers, 
'sans garantie d'étre, les hommes apparaissent ies uns aux autres comme 
des doubles absurdes, à la fois autres et identiques’ (p.173). ‘Humanusts’ 
need not be put off by this emphasis, for this :s no religious treatise. It 
makes clear (p.16 and 47ff) that one does not have to choose only be- 
tween the ‘bagne matérialiste' decried by Claude. and a theocentric uni- 
verse. Between the two lies the happy domain of the Second Dav in 
that pivotal and prophetic work, La vida es sue¥ o—the meeting-place of 
reality and dream, appearance and substance. We live neither in a 
prison (as Beckett would have it) nor in an impregnable castle, but 
rather, perhaps, in el gran teatro del mundo—at one and the same time 
reality and dream The fascination of theatre and man’s constant need 
for 1t, Professor Chambers points out, lie in its being placed midway 
between ‘les deux pôles de l'altérité absolue et de l'identité complète’ 
(p.171), thus enabling us to experience life and observe it. 


University of Auckland COLIN DUCKWORTH 


LE FRANCAIS DU THEATRE ITALIAN—Yaprès le Recueil de 
Gherardi, 1681-1697. W John Kirkness. Genève, Librairie Droz, 1971, pp 
415. 


IF ıt be permissible to borrow from a more recert episode in the history 
of the theatre in France that well-known label—une tranche de vie, let it 
be suggested as a tentative description of the p-esent study of a sector 
of the French language as used in the theatre—or. the understanding that 
the thickness of the slice 1s limited synchronicall, by the dates 1681 and 
1697 and its extent by the content of the Recueil de Gherardi: If the 
comedies contained therein are far removed in style and subject-matter 
from the dramas of the naturalistic Thédtre librz, there is at least one 
feature they have in common—the social. In Er Kurkness’s exhauscive 
survey this is immediately obvious from his chepter-headings and even 
more so from the sub-divisions. The pecularities, quirks and weaknesses 
(very little positive strength) in the behaviour extibited by the charac-ers 
in the plays could (less fashionably) be described as just human, per- 
haps in the more fallible sense, which is precisely where comedy shines. 

The first part of this study (‘d'orientation sociclogique') is devoted to 
the social stratification of the period under obse-vation and the changes 
that took place therein; the next to social and eth:cal mores, 1n particular 
of what in Noel Coward's heyday especially would have been called the 
smart (or fast?) set; the third to the physical background, including 
fashion. Then comes a section devoted to the lenguage of daily life in 
polite society and to trades and professions. All this lexicological material 
is meticulously documented in foot-note references which must run into 
several hundreds It is pleasant and reassuring to see them so often 
confirmed by apt quotations from La Bruyére. 

If one were to adopt a moralizing attitude towzrds this period, that of 
the transitional period of Paul Hazard’s Crise de [a conscience européenne 
(which incidentally goes back to 1935, not 1961 as would appear from 
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p.4), it might be depressing to observe how frequently the concept of 
degeneration comes into tke discussion, more particularly perhaps in the 
earliér ‘social’ chapters (ces requins de la finance, ces modernes maquerel- 
les, ces chattes et ces matous amoureux et en vadrouille), We con- 
stantly come upon expressions like dégradation sémantique, tendance à 
la péjoration, sens dépréciatif, vcleur affective et très dépréciative, 
déchéance sémantique, dévalorisation, cóte dépréciatif, nuance péjorative. 
All this suggests that Parisian scciety was not improving; but we are 
still saying the same thing today—and not about Parisian society only. 
' As good a general example as any would be the word parvenu, the 
upward-climber who has not shaken off his former uncouthness, whereas 
the bourgeois de qualité, rising from a similar (lower) level has at least 
acquired a veneer of social graces acceptable in le grand monde. The 
latter term and le beau monde meen what the eighteenth century came 
to call simply le monde. The term honnéte homme as understood earlier 
in the seventeenth century tends tc lose its moral overtones in favour 
of purely society virtues. Bourgezis (as in burgess) becomes a fashion- 
able word to designate in the eyes of gens de qualité a rather clod-hopping 
citizen of little wit or distinction Distinction on the other hand is a 
sign that you have successfully come up in the world. Womanising fops 
get a good run for their money. Equally significant examples could be 
quoted from the vocabulary of fasbion or from that of the smart set of 
the time. 

These are samples from the formidable array of over two thousand 
words (not all of them equally interesting) conveniently listed in the 
final word-index, provided with references to discussion in the text. The 
four preceding appendices are specialised classifications according to 
special provenance—law and commerce, medicine, archaisms, or for their 
morphological interest. 

At first the capricious and aberrent spellings of passages quoted from 
the Gherardi comedies may give the false impression of a welter of 
printer’s errors. Some printer’s errors there are, but for a book of this 
kind remarkably few. None the less I doubt whether the passage of 
Italian on page 325 looked quite as odd, even in Gherardi Between 
index and text there are occasional inconsistencies (eg. surérogation, pp. 
293, 345, 409), and omissions like demi-mondaine, (admittedly a nine- 
teenth century word), especially in view of the interesting claim (312) 
that it 1s based on demi-fiile. 

But on the whole this is a rewarding work, written in a commendably 
readable style, scrupulously documented, and a real contribution to the 
semantic and sociological history of the French language. 


Auckland A. C. KEYS 


‘LES CONSTRUCTIONS VERBALES DU FRANCAIS CONTEMPORAIN 
—UNE DESCRIPTION DES FONCTIONS. D. G. M. McArthur; Man- 
chester University Press 1971, pp 91. 


MUCH as one may admire and commend the painstaking thoroughness 
and comprehensiveness of this survey, the resultant effect on one reader 
at least was that of aridity. The reasons for this are probably due to the 
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intrinsic nature of the material, the schematic manner of its presentation, 
and also perhaps to the effects of reading it in :arge chunks. Catalogues 
as a rule do not make absorbing reading, however useful and informative 
the subject matter, and in this case however ingeniously descriptive and 
suggestive the analytical sub-headings devised to describe the syntactic 
functions of the verbs under review. Fortunately the situation is saved 
by the fact that the book is a reference manual end therefore not intended 
to be devoured at one sitting. From this poin: of view the alphabetical 
index of verbs (which even includes renácler) s invaluable. 

To anybody who has taught, read and spoksr French for a long time, 
the constructions themselves will be familiar 2ven if their manner of 
classification is less so. The advanced students and teachers for whom the 
book is intended will probably be quite at home with the descriptivist 
technique, even if they have not yet run across renácler or vaquer in con- 
temporary French. In spite of the author's avowed intention of retaining 
traditional nomenclature, some of his terms like cujet figé (as in il pleut, il 
fait chaud, il y a . . etc) and l’actant de I'infimtif (though this needs 
some explanation), are useful and felicitous. I is bad luck that one of 
the few misprints in an admirably printed book (the following corrections 
are required 4:emploira, 16:la pièce, 30.confesser. 42:ranger, 81:qui) 
should provide a grammatical howler (voit for voie) in the very last 
paragraph. 

While the reader may be momentarily disarmed by the disclaimer (p 4) 
of not attempting to present all the verbs in the language with all their 
constructions, is it not legitimate to ask, since verbs like jouer, permettre, 
demander and croire are admitted to the final index, why only one of 
their constructions is recorded? If persuader ard prétendre are recorded 
with both direct and indirect objects, should we not expect to find jouer 
au tennis, jouer de la clarinette as well as jouer un róle (Chiméne), and 
demander à parler (which does not belong to the same category as 
demander à boire)? Under type 2B (sujet post-posé), would it not be 
helpful to note as rather less literary the use o! ce for il (c'est peut-être 
inhumain de lui refuser l'obole d'un seul mot—Vercors) A similar remark 
could apply to cela (or popularly ça, under ITB and 23B.) And is there 
a place (I ask for information) in a survey like this for the common 
conversational trick of saying nous [avons rercontrée, cette erreur (cf. 
type Il, ex.4)? Also for the construction wita certain transitive verbs 
that leave the object direct or indirect unexpressed as in noblesse oblige, 
cela n'engage à rien, or to revert to a verb mentioned earlier: une voiture 
permet de voyager plus facilement? The nearest approach to the latter 
construction would appear to be the example qioted under constructions 
emboitées (p.47) Elle va essayer de faire admettre que la direction a 
eu tort. 


Auckland A C. KEYS 


DRAMATURGIE ET LITURGIE DANS L'OEUVRE DE JULIEN 
GRACQ. Annie-Claude Dobbs. Paris, Corti. 1972, pp. 216. 


Ir ıs surprising, although it may or may not be thought unfortunate, that 
one of the finest poetic achievements of contemporary French literature 
should so far have attracted so little critical attention. Gracq’s work is 
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remarkable for its highly-wrought style, its elusive and closely woven 
themes, and the sheer fascination it exerts on its readers. But criticism 
has produced only a handful of worth-while articles and two shontish 
monographs, of which the more subsrantial one is in German. 

To these, however, this new book makes a most welcome addition Its 
title 1s a little misleading Clearly a ritual is enacted in Gracq’s works, 
and in some of them the context is decidedly theatrical But the words 
‘dramaturgie’ and ‘liturgie’ 1mply a more precise and technical meaning, 
which the author does not advert to; and in fact her book is more general 
in its intention, being a largely thematic, but sometimes stylistic, study of 
the four novels, the play, and the collection of nouvelles which make up 
the bulk of the Gracq corpus. His critical and polemical essays and the 
prose poems and other fragments are mentioned only in passing 

Following a train of thought to which this reviewer has also contributed, 
the author locates the final dialogue between Perceval and Amfortas in 
Le Roi Pécheur as a central statement of the essential Gracq Problematik, 
which works itself out in innumeratle variant forms throughout his work. 
In Lettrines, there is a wry comment about critics who, having found a 
key, then try to dispose the author's work in the shape of a lock — but 
Gracq’s work has that 'montonous, obsessive quality, that essential 
poverty of matter which Proust also commented on as being one of the 
signs of the master-work ard which requires of critical commentary that 
it attempt to isolate or reconstruc:i— not the ‘key — but the basic 
structural model to which the works conform. 

The teasing thing in Gracq, as this book demonstrates effectively, is that 
his work is concerned with & highly subtle and complex dialectic in which, 
however, ‘le troisième mouvement, de synthèse, appartient à l'imaginaire? 
and is, at most, only discreetly hinted at. It is not that the tension in the 
books 1s unresolvable; on the contrary, the reader is caught up in the 
suspense of its impending resolution, but the resolution itself goes un 
described, as being so to speak of the order of the unthinkable, because 
it is an event There ıs thus a ‘disproportion ( . .)! entre l'attente de 
l'événement et l'événement lui-méme’ and the ‘dramaturgie’ of these 
texts is a dramaturgy of attente (a word which usefully combines the 
two senses of ‘waiting’ and 'expectation"). The ‘play’ 1s at best a Vorspiel, 
and it ends at the point when the curtain ís ready to rise on the true 
spectacle (if spectacle is the word) 

In the course of her demonstration, the author makes a great number 
of very acute observations, of which only a few can be mentioned here 
Gracq's use of myth is excellently delineated: ‘sans modifier les grandes 
lignes de ces légendes-tremplin, Gracq ne retient du destin du héros qu'un 
motif — le plus purement gracquien — ` Scandale et Royaume du Christ, 
Quéte du Graal, Secret de Lohengrin. Pacte de Faust' Possibly the 
most remarkable pages of the book concern the theme of le regard in 
Le Rivage des Syrtes . Aldo's regard contrasts with the unseeing eyes of 
sleepy Orsenna, but because he sees he becomes — ‘selon les lois de 
l'optique gracquiehne' — himself the object of sight, and that, as is 
appropriate in a theatrical universe, constitutes him as hero. The treat- 
ment of La Presqu'ile includes some very penetrating and illuminating 
comments on Gracq’s use of women characters. and the discussion of ‘le 
Roi Cophétua’ focuses our attention on the ambiguity and yet the second- 
ary role that is attributed to woman in this universe: ‘humble servante, 
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personnage de Shakespeare et de Goya, altière prétresse, sa complexité 
déroute'. 

If Gracq’s ‘matter’ is (in a non-pejorative serse) poor, his ‘manner’ 
is incomparably rich. The quality of his style 1: brilliantly captured in 
one of the author's concluding formules, which refers to his ‘mode de 
dire, pudique et extravagant’. But the analysis remains to be done, and 
the relatively scattered remarks on tais topic hece are, at best, insightful 
but impressionistic comments Lik: his master Chateaubriand, Gracq 
cries out for meticulous and rigorous textual analysis of the most detailed 
kind, Let us hope that someone sutably equipped will soon rise to the 
challenge. 

But meanwhie Gracq initiates (waose number is surprisingly large, in 
spite of the meagre body of critical material) wil be grateful for Annie- 
Claude Dobbs’ book as a study wach at last begins to do justice to 
this sumptuous and mysterious writing. How lorg must we wait before 
others of the great neglected — Michel Leiris, Georges Limbour, Philippe 
Jaccottet . . . — similarly recerve their due? 


University of Sydney ROSS CHAMBERS 


POLITICS AND SOCIETY IN CONTEMPORARY FRANCE (1789- 
1971) A DOCUMENTARY HISTORY Ench Zahm. London Harrap, 
1972, pp. xix + 707. 


WITHIN its avowed limits this is an enormously competent and compre- 
hensive volume, Even to an embarressing degree ince the reviewer’s task 
of summary — unavoidable in dealing with a stucy of this size and nature 
—-has been to a considerable extent rendered obsokte by the author's note 
on the dust-jacket which provides an admirable concentration of the aims, 
content and approach of the work: 
Intended to facilitate a textual approach to the study and teaching of 
contemporary French history, this book bring: together, for the first 
time, a comprehensive selection of basic sources in French: constitutions 
and laws; speeches and press-conferences; pa-ty programmes; papal 
encyclicals and other documents. The texts ere grouped in chrono- 
logical order under subject headinzs: (1) political and social divisions 
dating back to the French Revoiution (2) perliamentary institutions 
(3) pohtical parties (4) social classes (5) trade unionism and social 
welfare (6) education (7) Church, State, and Society, Emphasis has 
been laid on the most recent period up to the death of General de 
Gaulle, so that the vantage poit is predominantly that of the present. 
At the same time, the documents set out to -Lustrate the institutional 
and ideological foundations of contemporary France dating back to 
the first decades of the Third Republic and earlier. 
Each of the book's seven major sections mentoned above follows a 
regular pattern: a chronology or historical outl-ne or statistical sketch 
precedes Mr Cahm’s Introduction, a background essay on the subject 
involved; there follow a select, usually modern bibliography of releted 
French and English works and a glcssary of conmected terms (this latter 
provides good material for redisccvering one’s limitations ın modern 
polstical and professional French); finally the tulk of each sectior is 
given over to a generous selection of documents Variations to this 
arrangement, in Sections 3 and 4, ere limited and understandable, with 
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separate essays, bibliographies and documents being devoted to important 
sub-areas of the mam topic. A system of cross-references in the intro- 
` ductory essays, and a large, all but exhaustive index (pp. 669-707) com- 
bine to ensure the cohesion and ease of access which the author's vertical 
treatment of problem-areas might otherwise have endangered. 

This is a teacher's book, but one designed with both students and the 
subject’s respectability in mund. As ıs evident from the Foreword and 
throughout, Mr Cahm's work 1s born of firm methodological convictions: 
aller au texte must be the watchword for the teaching of contemporary 
French social history if it 1s to be intellectually worthwhile (that is, 
from the students’ viewpoint) ard pedagogically effective (from every- 
body's). All the rest, however eminent, 1s commentary, secondary stuff. 
Ranging from the Déclaration des droits de l'Homme et du Citoyen to 
O.A.S. demands of 1961 to the many declarations, speeches and laws 
with their roots in the revolutions of 1968, the texts chosen offer an 
immensely convenient source which is difficult to fault for its compre- 
hensive and fair representativeness. (It might just be mentioned, how- 
ever, that the date of the final text ın Section 1 seems unfortunately early 
(1955) in view of the fact that the related essay discusses events and 
developments up to 1970). Perhaps in over-reaction to his desire that 
primary sources above all be studied, Mr Cahm surely makes too modest 
an estimation of the value of what he calls his ‘inevitably rather schematic’ 
introductory essays. There is in fact not one which could not be profitably 

' considered as a model of lucid, organized exposition; if they are intended 
'to do no more than provide a broad preliminary framework for the non- 
specialist reader’ (p. vi), not only do they do this very well and furnish 
a useful framework within which to explore further, but incidentally 
provide one of the first accounts in English of the varied and complex 
movements which have taken place within French society during the last 
four or five years. Not unnaturally these essays contain traces of Mr 
Cahm's own particular interests and preferences: the several references to 
Péguy are oddly striking while the essay on Communism and the 'Gau- 
chistes (pp. 218-231) ıs by some margin the longest essay on political 
forces in Section 3 (even Gaullism receives but seven pages, while 
Nationalism and the Extreme Right passes from the Action Frangaise to 
Ordre Nouveau in a mere three), If on this occasion the author has 
produced more than ‘a broad preliminary framework’, it is a generous 
miscalculation and it would be an unenthusiastic critic or student who 
failed to be enthralled by the virtually blow-by-blow account of le cas 
Garaudy or the marauding manoeuvres of Krivine's Ligue Communiste. 
Nevertheless the book's principal role is that of a teaching aid, a refer- 
ence work and a source of discussion material It is difficult to see how 
Mr Cahm's work could be substantially improved to better realize such 
functions, and studies in contemporary French history at the under- 
graduate level must benefit considerably from his labours. (The reviewer 
intends to use at least some of the material provided by this book at 
second year level during 1973 and would be pleased to hear of the 
experience of others in this field.) 


‘University of Canterbury A. R. CLARK 
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DIETRICH SCHERNBERG, EIN SCHON SPIEL VON FRAU JUTTEN. 
Edited by Manfied Lemmer. Berlin, Erich Schmidt Verlag, 1971, pp. 125. 
(Texte des spaten Mittelalters und der fruhen Neuzeit, Heft 24). 


DIETRICH SCHERNBERG'S Ein schon Spiel von Frau Jutten is from a literary 
point of view, a work of but Little distinction In Manfred Lemmer’s 
edition, however, it turns out to be a stimulating and useful text that 
ought to find its way into university courses in many countries. The rea- 
sons for this are basically twofold. 

First, there is the nature of the play and its odd textual history. Though 
written ın the 1480's, several decades before Luther’s entry on the German 
scene, 1t was not printed until 1565. By then it had fallen into the hands 
of Hieronimus Tilesius, a champion of the Reformation who used it as a 
weapon against the papists. Tuilenius’ text—‘modernized’, and with a new 
didactic purpose—was the only one to survive the centuries. Thus the 
extravagant medieval legend of the popess Johanaa (regarded as a genuine 
historical account, even by Tilesius and his fellow Reformators) stancs on 
one of the most significant crossroads of wes:ern civilization. Its -oots 
are in the Middle Ages: it contains an abundance of textual material that 
could be used in seminars to demonstrate and discuss the ideas, beliefs 
and superstitions of medieval man. On the other hand, the play bears 
the thin veneer of a protestant, anti-papal attitude that can be recognized 
without too much difficulty. From a literary pomt of view, Frau Jutta 
stands in the centuries-old tradition of MHG religious poetry, both epic 
and dramatic, having affinities with both the Fastnachtsspiele and the 
mystery plays, and obvious associations with Hartmann’s Gregorius and 
with some religious poems of the early MHG period On the other 
hand again, it has been drawn into the post-Lutheran polemic tradition. 
These characteristics make Frau Jutta eminently suitable for courses where 
texts are discussed within the context of their social and historical setting. 

Dr Lemmer’s scholarship 1s the second reason for the quality of this 
edition. The editor combines a punctilious approach to textual criticism 
with a deep interest in the socio-historical aspects of the time (his pub- 
lications include, among many others, a medieval cookery book and a 
study of medieval women’s dress). The introduction to Frau Jutta, the 
notes, glossary, appendices and bibliography are packed with information 
and references. Nothing is taken for granted, and a student with little 
background knowledge will find an explanation for most of his queries 
(e.g. ‘a brief, but carefully documented note on the belief that women 
fell into superbia and hence into mortal sin by donning men's clothes, 
p. 113). In the introduction, Dr Lemmer arouses considerable interest 
in the play without overstating its literary qualities The presentation 
of his quite complex explanatory material is lucid, concise and often 
witty The quality of this edition is further enhanced by the inclusion 
of two German commentaries on the play, by Tilesius and by Irenäus, 
which had not previously been included in any edition of Frau Jutta. 

The edited text is that of the 1565 Tilesius version, with only few 
emendations. ‘Eine Umsetzung des gesamten Drucktextes in eine vermeint- 
liche Originalfassung (. . .) scheint mir indes nach Lage der Dinge auf 
zu vielen Unbekannten zu beruhen, und mit luftigen Konstruktionen ist 
wenig gedient. Ein thuringisches Sprachdenkmal konnten wir auf solche 
Weise ohnehin kaum zuruckgewinnen, und eire literarische Wurdigung ist 
auch in der uberlieferten Druckgestalt moglich. Hinzu kommt, daB wir 
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bein gegenwartigen Stande der wissenschaftlichen Edition nicht mehr so 
rekonstruktionsfreudig sind, wie es in der Vergangenheit der Fall war.’ (p. 
21). These principles are beyond criticism; Dr Lemmer has chosen a 
sound, scholarly approach to his material Nevertheless I feel some 
regret—which might well be shared by other readers with an interest in 
the mechanics of textual criticism—that the editor's comments on the 
relation between Schernberg’s unknown original and Tilenius’ version are 
so scant Dr Lemmer obviously has many ideas on the subject that 
remain hidden in his files, and one wishes that he had allowed the 
reader an occasional peep into his workshop. This, however, is by no 
means a point of criticism. Ein schon Spiel von Frau Jutten can be warmly 
recommended for use at universities. Both the editor and the publisher 
are to be congratulated on this meticulously produced text. 


University of Aucklaud KATHRYN SMITS 


DAS BILD GRIECHENLANDS UND ITALIENS IN DEN MITTEL- 
HOCHDEUTSCHEN EPISCHEN ERZAHLUNGEN VOR 1250. Hertha 
Franz. Berlin, Erich Schmidt Verlag, 1970, pp. 475. (Philologische Studien 
und Quellen, Heft 52). 


THE title of this work gives some indication of the problems posed by 
its subject matter: the treatment of the entire Greco-Roman heritage— 
from pre-historic to early Christian times—by all MHG epic poets up to 
1250. It is hardly surprising that this study, despite its bulk, can do 
little more than scratch the surface of a vast and complex field. 

Hertha Franz has gathered an immense amount of material that could 
have been successfully used as the basis for a lexicon. In its present 
form it remains unconsolidated, unorganized and uninviting. One seriously 
wonders whether the author ever considered in what way her book was 
going to serve the reader. To read it from cover to cover is neither en- 
joyable nor particularly gainful. To use it as a work of reference is 
almost impossible The reasons for this are as follows. 

The author uses no fewer than 223 abbreviations, one for each of the 
works listed in her bibliography. This coding system is used in the text 
as well as in the footnotes (e.g. ‘Die Hdp. aber, der Rudolf bekanntlich 
an dieser Stelle folgt, . . . ' p. 19; "Weder der uns vorliegende Text des 
Psk noch seine armenische Übersetzung .. ’ p 23) and the reader is not 
given an alphabetical index of abbreviations to guide him on his way: 
they may be found anywhere between p. 423 and p. 451 in the bibliography 
which, in its turn, is divided into a main section, an additional section, 
four sub-sections and fifteen sub-sub-sections. Consequently one finds 
to give an example, Ru and R on p 425, Ro on p. 438, Rit on p. 445, 
Ro on p. 447 and Rde CI Fr on page 448. 

The presentation of the material is basically lexical. The author lists, 
under headings like ‘Natur’, ‘Menschen’, ‘Länder, Sthdte und Inseln’ or 
‘Politik und Kriegswesen', long strings of names and sometimes objects. In 
the Greek section on 'Menschen' we find, for instance, well over 200 
individual names, each with a brief or occasionally more detailed com- 
mentary. A fairly typical example, from the notes on Hercules, reads as 
follows (p. 47f): ‘Er wird von dem Gelehrten Linus erzogen (ref. to 
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Rudolfs Weltchronik) Als heldenhafter Furst vollbringt er viele wun- 
derbare Taten, die ihm großen Ruhm einbringea (ref. to Eneide, Herbort 
von Fritslar, Weltchr.). So fahrt er aus Abenteuerlust und Treue zu Jason 
nach Colcos, um das goldene Vlies zu holen (cef. to Herbort).Selbst sein 
Leben will er dafur wagen (ref. to Herbort) . . . ° This passage illustrates 
two points, First, the information given is not very exciting; secondly, 
the discussion departs from the character, be it Hercules, Demosthenes or 
Tiberius, and tries to establish a general MHG image, quoting from as 
many epics as possible. Aim and purpose of tbe respective authors, dif- 
ferences in literary quality, time and place of a poem's origin, all these 
individual factors are played down, and this leads inevitably to dangerous 
generalizations 

Hertha Franz’s observations are frequently unoriginal, or disappointingly 
shallow, On p. 47, she demonstrates that Herbort von Fritslar treated 
Helena with considerable irony, but fails to quote De Boor (Vol. 2, p. 
53), who not only makes the same observation but refers to the same 
passage for evidence. A reader who looks ur interesting problems is 
often given a noncommittal comment and is referred to a dated work 
(eg Kaiserchronik 4151ff. ‘vom Ursprung des Namen LAterân berichtet 
die Kaiserchronik in einer witzigen. sagenhaften Anekdote (ref. to the 
text and to Mafimann’s edition of 1854) ' (p 308). 

Perhaps the most serious defect—which makes it so difficult to use this 
book for reference—is its inadequate index. Though the author deals 
with plants, warfare, politics and religious cults. she restricts her index 
to proper names and names of animals, and to topographical, geographical 
and architectural names (but not terms) Ever. this restricted index is 
of little use Thus we are told on p. 21 that Kipper and Vinepópel are 
Cyprus and Philippopolis, and that both were famous for their wines 
(Willehalm IX, 488,8ff) The index lists neither Kipper nor Vinepópel 
(nor, for that matter, Weinbau). A reader who, departing from Wolf- 
ram's text, seeks information on these names will find nothing. This is 
by no means an isolated case: MHG variants—the very ones a reader 
would like to see explained—are left out of the index. On p 173f. Hertha 
Franz discusses a number of geographical ie-ms found in Rudolf's 
Weltchronik, eg Storia, Coos, Telos, and Cydon or Kfun. She explains 
that they are. respectively, a corruption of the word historia and varia- 
tions on Keos, Delos and Chios. Of all the naxes mentioned here, only 
the Jatter three are listed in the index In the section 'Erfundene bzw 
nicht indentifizierbare Namen’ (p. 179f) nine names are discussed. Of 
these, four may be found in the index. The names of Tros, Y melot and 
Kaiser Fócas (all discussed in the book) canna: be traced through the 
index The same applies to Walhen, Welsch, Pulle, Fulcanie, Eobe, 
Mendelberg, Hauberg, Ereus and many others. 

As the author's final conclusions (pp 371.13) do not throw new 
light of any great significance on the poets’ treacment of myth, fable or 
historical truth, the merits of this work migk- well have been in the 
very bulk of its informative material (the author states in her preface 
that the supplying of Sachinformation is her princi»al aim). Unfortunately 
this material is both shallow and poorly organized. and one can only regret 
that so much effort has been expended on a book that is going to be of 
little practical use to anyone 


University of Auckland KATHRYN SMITS 
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DIE DEUTSCHE ANAKREONTISCHE DICHTUNG. EIN VERSUCH 

ZUR ERFASSUNG IHRER ÄSTHETISCHEN UND LITERARHIS- 

TORISCHEN ERSCHEINUNGSFORMEN IM 18. JAHRHUNDERT. 

Herbert Zeman. Stuttgart, J. B. Metzlersche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1972. 
pp. 386. : 


Ir all began with Henri Estienne (1528-1598), a printer and learned 
philologist publishing in Paris in 1554 under the name of Henricus 
Stephanus 64 odes by Anacreon under the ttle ANAKPEONTOZ 
Tntou péAn (69 pp.) in the original Greek together with his own 
translation into Latin of 31 of them This publication caused a sensa- 
tion and, beginning with Ronsard and the Pléiade, triggered off in the 
whole of Europe a new kind of poetry which reached its crest in the 
middle of the eighteenth century. The character of the ode et vers 
anacréontique is indicated by such terms as musa iocosa, poésie légére, 
poésie fugitive or scherzhafte Lieder Their content is Love, wine, a 
carefree life in a pastoral setting, expressing grace, charm and playful- 
ness intermingled with irony; their original form is the short one-strophe 
poem clothed in the “anacreontic” metre of the rhymeless catalectical 
iambic dimeter; their intent is anti-heroic, secular joie de vivre and con- 
viviality. 

Stephanus had concealed the sources of his publication and these are 
still disputed today. Professor Zeman (of Vienna) in his discussion of the 
early appearance of the poems proposes a aovel though still tentative 
‘view that Stephanus’ main source was the codex palatinus of the Greek 

. Anthology (now partly in Heidelberg and partly in Paris) which contains 

poems by ‘Anacreon’ in an appendix, was rot made public until 1597 

and remains the only manuscript of ‘Anacreon’s’ verse extant That 

classical scholarship of the nineteenth century proved that these 'Ana- 
‘crontea’ are not the work of the sixth century B.C. poet, but imitations 
by Greek writers of the Hellenistic age, is irrelevant for their effect on 

European literature. 

Professor Zeman's book is the fullest and from a scholarly point of 
view, most penetrating presentation of German anacreontic poetry to date. 
He approaches his subject as a literary historian and studies thoroughly 
the comparative interactions of sources and influences, the forms of 
anacreontic poetry and their variations, its motifs and their development, 
the literary feuds that were waged in its favour and against it, its theo- 

' retical foundations, its ‘philosophy’, its sociological and historical back- 
ground, its rise, ebb and recovery, and :ts lasting effect, which can be 
found in the most surprising places. 

The inquiry lays special stress on poetic translations of the Anacreontic 
odes by European and eventually German authors since Stephanus’ editio 
princeps Professor Zeman begins with neo-Latin translations in the 
humanist tradition and their imitations, and turns to the Anacreontic 
lyrics in modern tongues of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
(France, Italy, Spain, England, Germany) in preparation for a thorough 
investigation of German Anacreontic poetry in the eighteenth century. Two 
German authors produced a new evalution of the Anacreon image: 
Gottsched and his Leipzig colleagus Joharn Friedrich Christ (1700-1756), 
& classical philologist who established an Anacreontic poetics and origin- 
ated the essentials of an Anacreontic philosophy and attitude to life, to 
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be followed in this respect by the still more important Georg Friedrich 
Meier, by Lessing and others. In opposition to Gottsched, yet animated 
by him, the Halle-poets Gleim, Goetz and Uz ushered in the wave of 
German Anacreontic poetry which took hold c? countless writers (good 
and bad), and held sway from 1745, the year of Gleim’s Versuch in 
scherzhaften Liedern, until 1780. Professor Zeran pays minute attention 
to the Goetz-Uz translation of 1746 (Die Oder Anacreons in reimlosen 
Versen), and its improved second edition with Izarned notes (1760), of 
which he is the editor of an excellent facsimile reprint (Stuttgart 1970) 
After these chapters with their stylistic analyses and comparative surveys 
— they form the central sector of the book — and after surveying the 
various groups of Anacreontic writers, he devotes the three concluding 
chapters to Lessing’s theoretical efforts (as expressed ia. in Laokoon) 
and his own Anacreontic poetry, to the reverberation of Anacreontism 
in Austrian literature, and finally to Goethe and the circle of Weimar 
This last chapter is particularly informative, no- so much for Goethe's 
early *Rococo'-poetry as for the revival of interest in Anacreon in the 
seventeen-eighties, which was stimulated by Herder and sponsored by the 
Dowager Duchess Anna Amalia The literary journal of this period was 
the Journal von Tiefurt (1781-1785). In this context Professor Zeman 
proves convincingly that Goethe contributed to the Journal not only the 
poem Anakreons Grab (1785), and an adaptat.cn of the 43rd Ode, but 
two further translations (of the 46th and 22nd). the authorship of which 
had not been known hitherto. 

Anacreontic poetry in Germany was always an academic exercise. Pro- 
fessors furnished the theoretical] basis anl university students turned the 
Kultur des Scherzes into poetry as an antidote to the severity of Pietism 
and to heroic mannerism. Although much of this poetry is artificial, 
these poets created a malleable, supple and expressive language which 
fulfilled Gottsched's demand for ‘natural simplicty' in contrast to what he 
considered the hyperbolic pomposity of the Baroque. 

Professor Zeman's book, whose learned apparatus of seventy pages 
complements the text richly with source and bibliographical material, has 
one serious flaw The author fails to discuss the term’ Rococo’ in relation 
to Anacreontism, to separate the two, on the one hand, and to show 
the interaction of both on the other. ‘Rococc’ is certainly the wider 
term, includes writers such as Wieland and a wider range of motifs and 
forms, in particular the Singspiel, the verse epi: and the novel Yet Ana- 
creontism constituted the initial stimulus for ‘Rococo’, whereas the latter 
represented a far more comprehensive culturz than die Kultur des 
Scherzes Professor Zeman is certainly right i3 warning against the ex- 
tension (Überdehnung) of the term anacreontc, but indecistveness in 
terminology tends to blur the common as well as the separate features of 
a literary phenomenon, if not movement, that constitutes an important 
transition from Enlightenment to Classicism and Romanticism in German 
literature. It also blurs, to some extent, a clea- view of the after-effect 
of Anacreontism. Being mostly interested in poetic translations and 
adaptations of the original odes, he sees the final consummation of the 
Anacreontic mode in Eduard Moricke's annotated translation Anakreon 
und die sogenannten Anakreontischen Lieder of 1864 which, comparing 
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it with Goetz-Uz, he rightly considers to be the most refined achieve- 
ment in German Anacreontism 


University of Melbourne R. H. SAMUEL 


MEYERS HANDBUCH UBER DIE LITERATUR 2, neu bearbeïtete 
Auflage. Bibliographisches Institut Mannheim 1970, pp 987, 


INITIALLY one tends to regard compilers of dictionaries and encyclopaedias 
with an awe and admiration which only gradually diminish with the 
realization that each page, each entry in their works is not always the 
result of painstaking and laborious original research. There is usually 
some previous book from which they can benefit: ‘Was du ererbt von 
deinen Vatern hast . . ^ Sometimes the birthmarks remain. 

I checked a few old favourites of mine Novalis persistently appears 
as ‘Friedrich Leopold von Hardenberg, as in all earlier encyclopaedias, 
although his real name was Georg Philipp Friedrich — if only one editor 
would look at a biography instead of copying his predecessors' mistakes! 
Wilpert, in his large Lexikon der Weltliteratur, makes the same error, 
and in comparing entries further I made a strange discovery. Wilpert on 
Novalis: ‘Ernennung zum Amtshauptmann im Thüring  Bergkreis, doch 
seit Aug. 1800 an der todbringenden Schwindsucht erkrankt' This sounds 
rather poetic, but is accurate. Meyer: ‘Errennung zum Berghauptmann; 
lungenkrank.' This is more laconic although the combination of the two 
statements suggests some mysterious relationship — but it is at the same 
time incorrect. Surely Novalis could only hope to become 'Berghaupt- 
mann' (a very senior position) if he survived the 'todbringende Schwind- 
sucht’ Further spot-checks strengthened the first suspicion. Wilpert on 
Mombert: ‘Ab 1929 Wandlung vom Unendlichen zu menschl, Problemen 
und Sorgen.’ This is meant to be a comment on Mombert’s abandonment 
of cosmic imagery in his late poetry and remains rather meaningless to 
those unfamiliar with his work while it # a commonplace to those who 
do know him. Meyers Handbuch turns this statement into a brief 
‘Spiter Wendung zu menschl. Problemen’, as if Mombert had ever 
been concerned with anything but human problems. On Patrick White 
Wilpert states: “Vf psycholog. Romane. S. Frühwerk ist schwer zugingl., 
duster, lebensfern, etwas dekadent. spáter Wendung zum Positiven.’ Meyer 
again partly condenses: 'Setzt sich in umfangreichen, anfangs dunklen, 
schwer zuganglichen Romanen mit menschl  Existenzproblemen auseinan- 
der' In short, there can be no doubt that Wilpert's Lexikon has served 
over long stretches as some form of rough draft for Meyers Handbuch 
Examples of this abound; whether this is plagiarism or not is a matter for 
Wilpert and his publisher's solicitor. What is important for the critic 
js the value of the information presented, and here the answer is obvious. 
Entries in encyclopaedias must necessarily be concise, but condensation 
does not make clichés more meaningful What does the reader learn 
specifically about Patrick White, if he hears that his novels deal with 
problems of human existence? Of which important writer can this not 
be said? Reference works of this kind are meant to supply the reader 
with some basic information on tke life and works of an author, on 
editions of his works and, perhaps, some secondary literature ‘But the 
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prevailing hotchpotch of comment: and judgments in the jargon of vari- 
ous schools of literary criticism 1& useless to scholars and dangerous to 
students. One fine example, finally, on Stefan George in Meyers Hand- 
buch: ‘Der Masslosigkeit seiner Zie'e entspricht ein Reichtum der Sprache’ 

Of course, valuable information is not withkeld in this handbook, and 
one might find it useful to consuli for life dates and the like, although 
Wilpert’s Lexikon is both cheaper (in the paperback edition) and more 
comprehensive. On the other hard, this new edition of Meyers Hand- 
buch includes numerous contempcrary authors who are still missing in 
Wilpert’s work, from Artmann ani Jandl to Solschenizyn. It also con- 
tains pictures of some authors such 1s Theodor Korner, Ingeborg Bachmann 
as a school leaver, and Handke after a hair-cut. A special feature are 
the phonetic transcriptions of the zuthors' names, such as ‘gg-te (Gcethe), 
*mu':zil (Musil) or marg’vitsa (Marchwitza). names which always pre- 
sented endless difficulties to the German reader. The bibliographies have 
been updated by material from puolishers’ catalogues and include a num- 
ber of titles which may never see the light cf day. Or is one function 
of such an encyclopaedia to serve as an incentive for lazy critics? 


University of Melbourne G. SCHULZ 


ERFUNDENE WAHRHEIT : DEUTSCHE GESCHICHTEN 1945-1960, 
ed. Marcel Reich-Ranicki Munich, Piper-Verlcg, 1972, pp. 504. 


IN 1965 Marcel Reich-Ranicki published the first in a series of anthologies 
of 20th Century German stories, iatended to present a panorama of con- 
temporary prose fiction. The first anthology was entitled Erfundene 
Wahrheit : Deutsche Geschichten zeit 1945; as -he new sub-title indicates. 
the revised edition is limited to stories first appearing between 1945 and 
1960. For the end of 1972, the publishers have announced, as the firral 
volume of the series, a further collection of German short stories published 
after 1960 

As far as the choice of authors and the quality of the contributions are 
concerned, the revised edition o? Erfundene Wahrheit can hardly be 
faulted, especially happy being the inclusion in this new volume of three 
important contemporary writers: Ernst Bloch Gabriele Wohmann, and 
Franz Fuhmann. They join thos: masters of the short narrative form 
who have exercised a profound influence on present day German literature 
and who account for some of ks most significant achievements. The 
fifty-four stories which make up tke collection are printed in the order of 
their original publication; relrable biographical and bibliographical notes 
in the appendix give information <bout the place of each story within the 
work of its author. Greater clarky and additional information are pro- 
vided by the incorporation of a table of contents arranged according to 
the year of birth of each author. In a concluding essay the editor states 
his aim of offering ‘good stories for readers’ but also ‘stories for good 
readers’. To the student of German abroad. the anthology Erfundene 
Wahrheit recommends itself as a truly representative selection of con- 
temporary writers and stories, providing a multifaceted picture of German 
literature since the end of the Second World War. 


University of Waikato H. W. NIESCHMIDT 
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DER DICHTER UND SEINE ZEIT—POLITIK IM SPIEGEL DER 
LITERATUR. Hrsg. Wolfgang Paulsen. Drittes Amherster Kolloquium 
zur modernen deutschen Literatur 1969. F'eidelberg, Lothar Stiehm Verlag, 
1970, pp. 227. 


THis collection of eight papers read at the 3rd Amherst Colloquium in 
1969, together with an introduction by Wolfgang Paulsen and a summary 
of the discussions compiled from tapes br Sigrid Bauschinger, is published 
as the first volume of a series entitled Literatur und Geschichte’, The 
first three papers are more general and theoretical. Peter Demetz (pp. 
13-32) gives a review of new tendencies in Marxist literary criticism, 
based on accounts of the work of Hans Mayer, Ernst Fischer and Lucien 
Goldmann, and including delightful pen-portraits. The work of these 
three critics is seen as implying ‘drei potentielle Wege . . . , der alten 
Orthodoxie zu entgehen' (p. 14) and Demetz maintains: 
Eine fünfte Internationale des Marxismus als Humanismus ist in Begriff, 
ihre beweglicheren Gedanken im Gesprach über moderne Entfremdungs- 
' phinomene und die neue Funktion des Individuums im sozialistischen 
Staat energisch und visionár zu prüziseren' (p. 14). 
Klaus Peter in ‘Wohldurchdachter Radikilismus. Fur eine neue Wissen- 
schaft von der Literatur' (pp. 33-52) pleads for a reassessment of values 
in history as outlined by Walter Benjamin, but is in danger of becoming 
guilty of a ‘Thronerhebung Benjamins’, as Reinhold Grimm objected in 
the discussion (p.215)). Egon Menz discusses three possibilities of the 
introduction of the chorus into contemporary drama, showing how the 
function of the chorus can be variously used for political purposes. 
Paul Bóckman's paper on ‘Die Franztsische Revolution und die Idee 
der ästhetischen Erziehung in Hólderlins Dichten’ is an energetic rejoinder 
to Pierre Bertaux. 
Die Versuche, sein Dichten in eine direftere Verbindung mit bestimmten 
politischen Zielsetzungen zu brirgen und als Zeugnis eines zum Handeln 
bereiten Revolutionars zu lesen, führen in die Irre. (p.99). 
Basing himself mainly on Hyperion, Böcknann stresses the importance for 
Holderlin of the idea of human rights, which concerns the individual 
rather than any political group His correction of Bertaux's thesis is con- 
vincing, but in the discussion it draws reservations from Paulsen and 
Lawrence Ryan. Jost Hermand (pp. 113-134) gives a well-documented 
and spirited account of the vituperative zttgcks on Heine by contempor- 
aries, whose demands for ‘harmony’ and ‘das Organische’ are shown to 
betray conservative and reactionary prejudice. 
Ausserungen wie diese sollten ein für allemal beweisen, daß die anti- 
semitische Hetzkampagne gegen Heine dicht erst mit dem Düsseldorfer 
Denkmalstreit von 1906 beginnt, sondecn sich, wie so viele chauvinis- 
tische Tendenzen, auf den burschenscha‘tlizhen Ungeist der sogenannten 
*Befreiuneskriege' zurückführen läßt (>. 130). 
Horst Denkler, ‘Aufbruch der Aristophanicen' (pp. 134-157), gives an 
interesting account of pre-1848 liberal dramatists, who attempted to use 
Aristophanes as a model for pclitical comedy Adolf D. Klarmann's 
paper on ‘Der expressionistische Dichter tnd die politische Sendung’ (pp. 
158-180), exemplifying the divergent attitudes by reference to the Werfel/ 
Hiller controversy, seems to add little te recent studies, and Hildegard 
Emmel's discussion of 'Zeiterfahrung und Weltbild im Wechselspiel in 
Martin Walser's Halbzeit (pp. 181-206) is somewhat tangential to the 
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main topic of the colloquium, although her remarks m the discussion 
(pp. 212/3) make the relevance of her approach clearer. 

Such a volume of ‘proceedings’ is always in danger of having no other 
unity than the time and place of the colloquium or congress. Even when 
there is a general theme for the colloquium, the contributions are likely 
to be centrifugal and disparate, as is admitted both in the introduction 
and the report of the discussions: 

Der Gesamttitel will nicht mehr sein als eine suggerierte Wegrichtung, 

die die Wahl der im einzelnen einzuschlagenden Wege offen liess, in der 

Annahme, daß am Ende doch alle nach Rom führen würden' (p. 8). 

It is always easier for the congress participant to adopt this assumption 
than the reader of ‘proceedings’, but in this case the ‘Diskussionsbericht’, 
excellently edited by Sigrid Bauschinger, does help to achieve the intended 
convergence It is easier for the proceedings of a small colloquium devoted 
to a particular theme in one discipline to maintain some homogeneity. 
Larger, longer, inter-disciplinary congresses cannot hope to achieve this. 
The small colloquium relies however on too restricted a spectrum of 
approaches and examples, and it is a matter of chance if the given theme 
1s adequately covered. 

The given theme at Amherst, ‘Politik im Spiegel der Literatur’, whether 
adequately covered or not, is of such self-evident importance that the 
hesitant tone of the introduction surprises. Not all would agree with 
Reinhold Grimm's provocative interjection, ‘daß Politik gesellschaftlich 
und Literatur per definitionem velleicht immer politisch sei’ (p. 212), but 
the implications of Wolfgang Paulsen’s statement should be carefully 
considered by all university teachers in the humanities: 

Wir mögen uns als Literaturhistoriker in Textkritik und sonstige 

Objektivititen flüchten, wie wir wollen, wir kommen um die Frage 

nach der ‘Relevanz’ unseres Tuns nicht mehr herum—ob wir uns diese 

Frage nun selbst vorlegen, oder ob andere das für uns besorgen. (p. 8) 

There are enough voices, even inside our universities, to decry the 
apparent ‘irrelevance’ of literary studies. We cannot take refuge in our 
ivory tower, because the critical voices often belong to people with the 
power to requisition the tower, 

Finally, a word of gratitude and congratulations to the publishers of 
this volume. The Jay-out of text, quotations and foot-notes is of very 
high standard, and the usual minor blemishes of misprints seem entirely 
absent. 


University of Otago E. W. HERD 


GOTIFRIED BENN'S CRITIQUE OF SUBSTANCE. Marion Adams. 
Assen, Van Gorcum, 1969, pp. 156. 


DR ADAMS'S book, which is based on a university thesis, is the second 
volume in the series of Melbourne Monographs in Germanic Studies. Dr 
Adams is not concerned with analysis or evaluation of Benn's creative 
work, but with the unity of Benn's thought. Her study is undertaken 
*with the expectation that his thought will be on the whole consistent 
(p. 149). The central, unifying element in Benn's work is found in his 
'initial and lasting materialism' (p. 7) and 'the present work aims to 
show his lasting dependence on it as well as Lis much more obvious re- 
actions against it (p. 17). 
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The work is organised into four main sections. The first section, "The 
Materialist’ (pp. 18-83), is by far the longest. It 1s followed by ‘The 
Primitivist? (pp 84-109), ‘Benn’s Rationalist Reservations’ (pp 110-119) 
and ‘Art Without Substance’ (pp. 120-131). The fifth section, ‘Some 
Contemporary and Romantic Parallels in Poetry and Other Ants’ (pp. 
132-146), seems like a make-weight and should not have been included. 
Of the four main secuons, the last three deal with aspects of Benn's 
thought which are at variance with the claim that materialism is 'a line 
of thought which runs throughout Benn’s work’ (p. 7). Dr Adams is on 
the one hand at pains to reconcile Benn's primitivism, vitalism, rationalism 
and formalism with materialism; on the other hand she is led by her own 
exposition in the later sections to talk of ‘Benn’s withdrawal from 
materialist , . . directions of thought’ (p 128), to admit that a ‘statement 
of 1951 denies substance as being, in favour of man-made forms as the 
only being’ (p. 111) and to concede that ‘from first to last Benn includes 
in his thought a metaphysic of forms which is mainly aesthetic’ (p. 118). 
Clearly the attempt to demonstrate unity and continuity has led to diffi- 
culties, even contradictions, since towards the end of her study Dr Adams 
refers to Benn's 'discontinuous metaphysic (p. 111). 

Dr Adams's thorough acquaintance with Benn's work has led her to 
reject a chronological approach, but this is occasionallv confusing, par- 
ticularly when dates are not given for auotations (cf. p. 60 and p. 127). 
Any development in Benn's thought is obscured by her method of pre- 
sentation. Admittedly she justifies her method by asserting that ‘there is 
no clear chronology far these various positions’ (p. 148), but such an 
assertion should be supported by discussion of Allemann’s essay in 
Merkur, X (1956) and Jens’s lecture to the Hamburger Goethe-Gesell- 
schaft, published in 1957 Both critics, while affirming the continuity in 
Benn's work, emphasise different stages in his development, but Dr Adams 
does not mention either of them, not even in the bibliography. 

Dr Adams for the most part is careful to support her statements with 
quotations from Benn, but does not distinguish between the kinds of 
evidence provided by Benn's imaginative writing and by his theoretical 
essays or his letters Particularly in the discussion of Benn’s use of the 
term ‘Zerstörung’ (p. 48} for instance, one regrets the absence of any 
consideration of the importance of imagery and image-patterns, and indeed 
of any analysis of Benn's poetic Janguage and vocabulary Dr Adams 
quotes from Benn's lyric poetry as though it were the same sort of 
language as that of the essays and letters. 

Where Dr Adams is most successful is in adducing detailed evidence for 
individual aspects of Benr's thought, as for instance in the sub-section on 
‘Flux’, ‘Recurrence’ or ‘Organic Primitivism’. A student wishing to find 
in Benn’s works refererces to or examples of the concepts of vitalism, 
regression, type-thinking, mythology, etc. will find the book invaluable, 
as Dr Adams gives what is tantamount to a concordance for a student of 
Benn's ‘discontinuous metaphysic’. The wealth of detailed knowledge and 
the apercus are however unfortunately submerged in an unconvincing and 
unsatisfying whole. If Dr Adams, instead of trying to insist on consistency 
and contimuity, had followed the lead of critics such as Peter Hamecher 
(1932) in accepting the tensions and dichotomy in Benn's position (‘Benn 
íst zu Hause in allen Methoden der modernen Wissenschaften, der Mensch 
des zwanzigsten Sákulums, der Gehirnmensch; aber er ist auch der Mensch 
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mythischer, mystischer Schau’), then she would have freed herself from 
the strait-Jacket of her method, which prevents ker from using her inten- 
stve knowledge of Benn’s work to the best advantage. 

Finally it is impossible to overlook the occas onal unsupported value- 
judgments, the most striking example of which is in the closing sentences 
of the book: ‘Benn can be put alongside the other great German poe:s of 
the 20th century, who are Brecht, Trakl Mombert and Else Lasker- 
Schüler. No poet writing in English in this century has achieved the 
rank of any of these' (p. 149). Pace Rilke, Hofmannsthal, Eliot and 
Pound! Dr Adams's comparisons are, in more ways than one, back- 
handed compliments, perhaps even boomerangs 


University of Otago E. W. HERD 


RAIMUND AND VIENNA: A CRITICAL STUDY OF RAIMUND'S 
PLAYS IN THEIR VIENNESE SETTING. Dorothy Prohaska, Anglica 
Germanica Series 2, Cambridge University Press. 1970, pp. viii + 211. 


Tuis is an excellent critical interpretation of Ferdinand Raimund's plays. 
Professor Prohaska explains in the Introduction what she means by 
equally stressing ‘Raimund’ and ‘Vienna’ in the title of her book: ‘My 
concern is with Raimund as a dramatist and with Vienna as the scene of 
his activity as a dramatist’ (p. 1). The purpose of her study is ‘first, to 
explain such local and traditional elements as are often incomprehensible 
to the outsider; secondly, to assess Raimund’s development as a play- 
wright in the local tradition; thirdly, to evaluars his art as an original 
dramatist’ (p. 4) She has succeeded very well indeed in achieving her 
aims. 

The first chapter gives a short summary of Raimund's life and works. 
Then Professor Prohaska proceeds to describe the ‘local’ elements in 
Viennese popular comedy; she examines the function of dialect, and the 
parodistic merging and contrasting of everyday urban life and allegoric 
fairy-tale in Raimund's early plays, which are still fully in keeping with 
the tradition of the 'Alt-Wiener Volkskomüdie She is very right in 
stressing, however, that localization (‘Verwienerung’, p. 53) never led 
the audience, the author or the actors to confourd the illusionary Vienna 
of the stage with the social reality of the city (eg. pp 49, 53, 103). As 
Raimund’s artistic skills and ambitions grew, he consciously tried to over- 
come the traditional framework of popular comedy, the strict division 
between the ‘serious’ and the ‘comic’ level, anc to develop the stereo- 
typed versions of local clown-figures into real comic characters. Raimund’s 
failure to create successful plays in a mere serious allegoric and 
moralizing mood (eg. Moisasurs Zauberfluch) forced him to attempt a 
new synthesis of popular comedy and comedy of character which he first 
achieved in Das Madchen aus der Feenwelt (pp. 120 ff), followed by 
Der Alpenkonig . . . and Der Verschwender. His lasting success rests 
on these plays (p. 134). 

Professor Prohaska succeeds very well in showiag how Raimund’s plays, 
though not intended as ‘social documents’, still are closely connected with 
life in Vienna, mainly in the period between the Congress of Vienna and 
the death of Francis I (1831). She gives a vivid description of the urban 
life of the metropolis (pp. 88-94), and shows some of the contradictions 
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between Metternich’s oppressive police rule and a climate of general 
wealth and contentment, between strictest censorship and the atmosphere 
of a continuous carnival in Vienna (p. 139-151). A somewhat deeper 
historical analysis might have helped the author to explain the róle of tra- 
ditional Catholicism in building up the belief in a kind of patriarchal 
gradualism underlying the well-ordered solidity of Austrian Biedermeier. 
She could also have mentioned that the cheerful life of the Viennese and 
their belief 1n the stability of the Monarchy was not unconnected with the 
social and economic interests of the ‘German’ parts of the multi-national 
Habsburg Empire, the ‘Habsburg Myth’, as described by C. Magris. On 
the whole, however, Professor Prohaska succeeds very well in showing 
how Raimund’s best plays fulfilled the expectations of his public, which 
demanded affirmation of their belief in an immutable, stable, idealized 
world She also gives a good definition of the ‘common man’ of 
Vienna for whom Raimund’s plays were written, the lower middle class 
layers of a period preceding the development of a somewhat more self- 
conscious proletariat and a restive intelligentsia (pp. 175 ff). Raimund 
achieved his great success by creating ‘comic characters, who are, by 
popular theatre definition, common men; he did not try to give a ‘deliber- 
ate depiction of society or of a section of society’, and as his ‘thought 
was itself largely convertional . . . his plays are . . . pervaded by the 
thoughts and attitudes prevalent in the city” (p. 178). On the basis 
of an analysis of Valentin's character (Der Verschwender), Professor 
Prohaska gives a valid definition of the interrelation between Raimund 
and the Vienna of his time: ‘The city was a part of him and he was a 
part of the city. Thus in giving dramatic form to his own thoughts 
and feelings, he gave dramatic form to something of the city’s own mood, 
It was however an individual form with an existence of its own and, 
once created, it was immediately given back in the theatre to the city 
and its inhabitants . . . Raimmund's comedy then was in a sense a mirror 
of the city but it also became itself a part of the image which the Vienna 
of its days presented to the world’ (p 187). Raimund's new comedy of 
character does not yet show the strong elements of satire and irony per- 
vading the works of Nestroy; he nevertheless achieves his lasting success 
by ‘being at once the most “local” and the most “universal” of his con- 
temporaries (p. 195). A good bibliography (which, however, omits 
"Roger Bauer's basic study). two Indexes and a map of Vienna in the 
eighteen twenties are a good supplement to this useful book. 


Monash University LESLIE BODI 


METHODEN DER GERMANISCHEN LINGUISTIK. H. Penzl Tübin- 
gen, Niemeyer, 1972, pp. 174. 


COLLEAGUES and students will welcome this introduction and guide to the 
study of historical Germanic linguistics. In spite of its clarity and sim- 
plicity of expression, it contains a wealth of information! It is not a his- 
tory of the Germanic languages — the emphasis is on methods, and the 
chapters and sections are organized accordingly. 

The book presupposes some knowledge of modern linguistics, for tradi- 
tional neo-grammarian, neo-Humboldtian, structuralist and generativist 
approaches to various questions in his:orical linguistics are outlined and 
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compared. However, all references to linguistic theories are carefully 
explained. Although the examples given are from older Germanic 
languages, the methods are of course equally &»plicable to at least other 
older Indo-European languages. One chapter each is devoted to synchronic 
methods (including textual and typological ques-ions), diachronic methods 
(including the evaluation of relict and loan material, the relation between 
phonemic and allophonic change), and comparative methods (including 
both internal and comparative restruction). Extralinguistic as well as 
linguistic evidence 1s ced. Some matters recer in various sections (e.g. 
universals, loanwords, certain sourd changes, relauons between phonemes 
and graphemes). Penzl shows conymcingly tha! a watertight division be- 
tween synchronic and diachronic “inguistics is aot possible, that there is 
an interdependence between them, and that tha same frameworks apply 
and similar procedures can be followed. 

On the various controversial points (Analogy. regularity and spontaneity 
of change, etc.) Penzl outlines the opposing pcints of view — fully docu- 
mented with references — and is iair to all xces. His own structuralist 
position is revealed only rarely by the odd ironical remark (e.g. p. 52, 
86, 139). (His dislike of German terms transferred from English is more 
obvious — e.g. p. 52, 1391) Penzi is generally cautious but is prepared to 
warn against the dangers in spurious methods such as glottochronology. 

Penzls book contains a host of bibliograrhical data. There is an 
alphabetical index at the back which, however, -efers only to sections and 
not to page numbers. Unfortunately the index .s not very detailed — One 
cannot tell, for instance, which of the references to the 'Germanische 
Lautverschiebung’ contain informa'ion on its deting. A review of defini- 
tions would also have been useful 

I would warmly recommend this book as am introductory text for a 
Germanic historical linguistics coarse, as a reference book for MHG, 
OHG and Gothic seminars, and as a guid: for anyone interested in 
‘philology’. The publication brings home once again the necessity to 
understand historical linguistics as a part of linguistics, which cannot be 
appreciated without reference to tre insights of modern hnguistic theories. 


Monash University M. G. CLYNE 


DE MARTIANO CAPELLA EMENDANDO J. Willis. Leiden, Brill, 
1971 pp. 94. MARTIANUS CAPELLA AND THE SEVEN LIBERAL 
ARTS Vol I W. H Stahl, with Richard Johnson and E. L. Burge. 
Records of Civilization: Sources amd Studies no. LXXXIV, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1971, pp. XIV + 274. 


Two very different but complementary bocks on Martianus Capella. 
Willis has produced a specialist’s guide to the history and problems of 
the text, Stahl and his associates 2 general introduction to the work and 
character of its author. In book WI, 605 K, M.C. describes the Antipodes 
so absurdly that even Willis (pp. 49-50) cannot solve the problem by 
blaming the scribes, as is his wont However, Antipodean scholarship has 
now combined to rehabilitate, to a large deg-e2, the highly contaminated 
text and misrepresented character of M.C’s De nuptlis Philologiae et 
Mercurii or Disciplinae (as Stahl prefers). 
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Willis 1s preparing the new Teubner text of M.C., a rare honour for an 
Australian scholar, and he has used this opusculum as a preliminary 
preface to his edition. On pp. 1-4 he suggests the extremely corrupt 
nature of the archetype, quite convincingly; he was unwise, however, to 
illustrate his point with the poem ending book IX, the most corrupt 
passage in the entire work. On pp. 4-14 he discusses previous editions, 
defending F. Eyssenhardt against his detractors, and praising F. J. Petersen 
{who first distinguished R? and B'), while attacking U. F. Kopp. He 
finds Adolf Dick’s Teubner edition (1929) unwisely dependent on A and 
B, and unaware of the close agreement of R and B, the criticism of 
Wessner also (in Pauly-Wissowa XIV 2014-5), Willis proves the close 
affinity of R and B on pp. 14-23, before attacking the abysmal ignorance 
of mnth century commentators like John Scot Eriugena and Remigius of 
Auxerre, On pp. 24-63 he corrects over 100 readings in Dick's edition, 
often upholding Petersen's suggestions, while regularly castigating Dick. R 
and B are used as the deciding factor in many of these cases; several 
original emendations are included. On pp. 64-83 he discusses 37 other 
cruces, generally solving the textual problem with convincing logic. On 
pp. 83-88 he sums up his MS findings, erding with a decision to use R'B' 
exclusively in the apparatus, except for occasional ‘conjectures’ from other 
MSS and scholars A further six passages are discussed in the addenda 
on pp. 89-94. 

There are many attractive emendations amongst Willis’ conjectures, such 
as: p. 24, 8K., parilitate for paritate; p. 28, 336K., del. quis dubitet; pp. 
31-2, 384K. del, ut eius sit; pp. 38-9, 407K., read condicionale, praedicativus. 
syllogismus; p. 45, 381K., alius . . . qui for aliud . . . quia; pp. 47-8 
S85K., cernas for cerneres (and correct allowance of hiatus); p. 77, 700K., 
Carmaniae for Germaniae; p. 80, 808K., perstas for praestas; and p. 81, 
814K., del. gymnasia. Some are doubtful, where there 1s a good case for 
a repetition (p, 29, 348K. and p. 39, 420K.) and a subjunctive (p. 30, 
366K.), and where M.C. is forced to be over-logical: on pp. 92-3, 756K, 
Willis argues that M.C. in re arithmetica desipere, to the extent of thinking 
300 x 200 = 600 (see also p. 49, 605K); yet he feels bound to recons- 
truct a not unintelligible but oddly worded passage on p. 68, 607K., and 
some rather confused mathematics on pp. 50-1, 738K. Careless, illogical 
reasoning and tortuous writing are not uncommon in M.C., as Stahl shows 
very clearly on pp. 134-5, 181, 185 et aiibi This is an awkward factor 
for an ultra-logical textual critic, like Grotius (Stahl p. 139) and Willis. 

Another flaw is Willis’ continual Housman-like abuse of earlier scholars 
and scribes, such as Scottus solita socordie, Koppium perverse et senili 
impatientia, supplevit Dickius perquam inepte, Koppio . . . in defendendis 
naenis exercitatissimo, end ironical abuse of Dick who pulchrum se ac 
beatum putavit (p. 74) and Kopp on p. 80: asinino suo more Remigius 

. melius a Koppio (quippe homine); outmoded wit, surely. 

More important is the MSS evidence, and here Willis should beware of 
depending too much on R' and B'. Recenly I plotted the 255 readings 
in book I of the Disciplinae where two or more of the MSS differ sig- 
nificantly (excluding orthographical minutiae) and fed these into a 
computer, to produce the following spectrum-lines: 
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A pp. 1-24 in Dick's edition; book I ıs halved fo- mathematical accuracy 


AB L A Y M O D RB 
1 1 1 1 1 1 ri 


27.61 26.26 24.64 1648 20.39 2393 5.1 


B. pp. 24.41 
AB A L Y M o BR D 
1 1 1 1 1 11 1 


32.95 3493 24.76 19.53 2827 3.7 26.51 


The taxonomic programme ıs a development ož the one used by J G 
Griffith in Museum Helveticum 25, 1968, 101-.38, to classify MSS of 
Juvenal The conventional stemma, based on a f:w distinctive variants, 1s 
useless for an ‘open’, heavily interpolated MS tradition, like those of M.C. 
and Juvenal Instead, one must objectively class-fy all variants, work out 
their similarities and deduce group-clusters. This can be done very rapidly 
and accurately on a computer The readings in -his case are from Dick’s 
apparatus; some of them may be suspect, but 10% or more could be 
astray without affecting the spectrum-line appreciably. For book I, at any 
rate, this supports Willis! case for dismissing A and D in toto, and placing 
maximum faith in the R'B' pair. However, D appears as an equally 
reliable congener, and Y MO form a significact cluster The value of 
the more heavily interpolated cluster L A is les: certain. But there may 
be other MSS ın the other books which, like D, deserve a full descriptio 
in the apparatus. ; 

Willis’ Latin is clear and fluent, with pleasing Varietas. Misprints are 
very rare (18 for 19 after 37K , 17 for 16 after 119K., eloqueretnr p. 33 
1.24), and the book is well produced. The scholership within suggests that 
Willis’ Teubner edition will be a very great improvement on Dick's. Let 
us hope that their timing is different: Dick's dissertation De Martiano 
Capella emendando in 1885 was followed 40 yzars later by his Teubner 
edition — 2011 for Willis? He may be finding the text long and difficult, 
as Stahl suggests (p. 23, n.9), but we can hope :hat it appears very soon, 
in time to help the long-awaited translation of M.C. (Vol II of M.C. in 
the Records of Civilization series). The translacors could be certain that 
Willis Petersenio quam Koppio propiorem accessisse (p. 88) 

It was unfortunate that William Stahl died t:fore the ‘capstone of his 
studies in ancient science’ was published ^ Johason blames himself, and 
the ‘tyranny of distance’. However, their collatoration was no drawback 
with as wide-ranging an author as M.C. Most of the book was onginally 
written by Stahl as an introduction to his share of the translation of the 
Disciplinae, which now provides the ‘first large-scale study of Martanus 
ever made' (Johnson). Part I covers Roman Science in Intellectual 
History (348), the Author (9-20), his Work (21-40), Sources for books 
VI-IX (41-54), his Influence (55-71) and Manuscripts and Editions (72-9), 
Part II, covering the Allegory and the Trivium (83-121), is the contribu- 
tion of Richard Johnson, except for the secticn on Dialectic (104-115) 
by E. L Burge. Part III (125-227) discusses tte Quadrivium (Geometry, 
Arithmetic, Astronomy and Harmony), Part IV (231-243) is Stahl’s Con- 
clusion, Appendix A (245-9) is a bibliographizal survey of the work in 
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Medieval and Renaissance Iconography, and App. B (250-2) a useful list 
of hapaxlegomena and rariora from books VI-IX. A full Bibliography 
(253-63) and Index (265-74) complete -he contents. The book thus covers 
the whole range of M.C. scholarship, and provides an excellent introduc- 
tion to the author and his work; all quotations in Latin (except for 9 
lines overlooked on p. 28), Greek, French, German and Italian are trans- 
lated, and extensive material on M.C.'s Vorleben and Nachleben is summed 
up in footnotes, or left to other putlications. For specialists, it gives 
the overall picture, discusses controversial matters in detail, and contains 
some valuable new material, especizlly in the scientific/mathematical 
sections. The book is very well produced, and is almost free of misprints. 
I noted and Uc inverted p. 163, n, 79, trigarium . . . germanitatis not in 
italics p. 34, propritiousness p. 36, to omitted after first p. 52, 1, 30, 
. 19660 p. 116, n. 109, and inportant p. 240; on p. 88, last line, the comma 
should be after prowess. 

Stahl's extensive research into the Science of Ancient Rome (as shown 
in his book. Roman Science: Origin, Development, and influence to the 
Later Middle Ages, Wisc. 1962) gives special value to his Introduction, and 
later technical sections of Part IH, witt: their helpful tables, He deplores 
the retrogressive, 'cooke-y-book' nature of Roman Science, typified in the 
Disciplinae, but shows its vital impoztance in understanding Medieval 
science and education, thereby preparing the ground for the Renaissance. 
The evidence for M.C.’s character and career is shown to be inconclusive, 
although Stahl suggests a dete of composition between 410 and 439 A.D., 
and a legal career of some sort (pp. 19-20: compare the legal imagery and 
terminology found passim in Ovid's Amores); M.C. follows the usual 
self-depreciatory, persona tradition of the Satura, which makes it fool- 
hardy to rely too much on his hyperbclical autobiographical statements. 

Stahl then discusses the early popularity of the work itself, with con- 
siderable interest and insight.  Despice his criticisms of its dullness, 
bombastic convolutions, barbarous style and often unintelligible or banal 
subject-matter, despite its total blindness to the value of Greek science 
(even though Greek terminology is common 1n it), the Disciplinae pro- 
vided the first comprehensive, compact, systematic course-book for 300 
years, gave a new shape and setting to the didactic novel, delighted its 
readers with its allegory, lascivious setting-portions and fine poetry, 
answered adequately the ‘scientific’, encyclopaedic demands of contem- 
poraries, gave a new stimulus to Latin education with its complete, re- 
worked course-material and digestible summary of knowledge, revived the 
Latin language with its splendid neolcgisms, and inspired art with its 
allegorical descriptions of the gods and the seven ‘handmaids’ (not ‘brides- 
maids’, as Stahl rightly points out on p. 32, but forgets in later references 
to them). 

The flamboyance and turgidity of the setting-portions is nicely balanced 
by the intervening prosa:c, easily digested handbook material. As Stahl 
shows in detail in Part III, M.C. is anytaing but original; for example, in 
his geography (p. 130) he serves up a digest of Solinus’ digest of Pliny's 
digest of a Greek digest of an Attic original! In the process he makes 
ludicrous mistakes in almost every line. However, he can be credited 
with preserving some unique material on geometry, with providing a 
far fuller coverage of arithmetic than arithmology (although I must admit 
to finding Stahl’s comments on the mystic properties of number 7 on 
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pp. 152-4 far less tedious than his 10 page résumé of M.C.’s primary 
school mathematics), with supplying the best work on astronomy (pp. 171 
ff.) until the Greco-Arabic revival, and with composing some fine poetry 
(as in IX 902-919) and a treatise on rhythm and melody second only to 
Boethius’. 

In Part I Johnson presents a useful intrcduction to M.C.’s Greco- 
Roman religion and philosophy, his curriculum, and treatises on grammar 
and rhetoric. Burge’s chapter on dialectic follows a similar pattern, giving 
a lengthy account of the Greek philosophy, Sto:c influences and Varron- 
ian framework behind M.C.’s material, then summarizing his version, and 
assessing its subsequent popularity, in the light of Leonardi's much quoted 
list of MSS. In both cases, a few more illustrations from M.C (as in 
Stahl's sections) and some of the relevant source-material might have been 
better than the overlong introductory material However, Johnson's per- 
tinent suggestions (pp. 90 ff) that the curriculum was that of a philoscpher 
rather than a rhetorician (with M.C.'s philosophical interests exemplified 
by the philosophico-religious material of books I-II), and that the 
Disclplinae was too wide-ranging and inadequate in its details to have been 
designed as a school text (p. 97), form a contrast to Stahl's excessively 
science-oriented approach.  Burge provides rerhaps the most telling 
indictment of M.C. on p. 115, where he branis him as an incompetent 
plagiarist. 

Johnson ends (p. 121) with praise for a 'grand attempt, which seems 
a more candid statement and better justification for these two important 
books on M.C. than Stahl’s unfortunate Conclusion (pp. 231-243), where 
he suggests that the Disciplinae still has allegorical significance, portending 
the new 'Dark Ages' and decay of intellectual life (tbe first, he argues, 
having begun during the Roman Republic, with Cicero the arch-eneny of 
progress and Science), and that it can provide an answer to the present 
threat, popularizers in the Humanities! 


University of Melbourne J. R. C. MARTYN 


NIEBLA Y SOLEDAD. ASPECTOS DE UNAMUNO Y MACHADO. 
G. Ribbans. Madrid, Gredos, 1971, pp. 332. 


WirH one exception, the articles which have been collected, in revised 
form, under this title have all appeared in Hispanic journals between 1957 
and 1965. Four articles on Unamuno. three on Machado, and one on 
both writers mainly cover the same period, 1839-1907, and thus give the 
book as a whole a much greater unity than 1s customary with this type 
of publication. 

The first two articles are concerned with Unamuno’s personal and 
literary relations at the turn of the century: his ruptura ideológica with 
the Anarquists, which resulted from his religious crisis of 1897 and from 
the consequent change in his ideology; and the misinterpretation and 
criticism aroused by his condemnation of the younger Spanish writers in 
1904 for their cult of Modernism and acceptance of French cultural 
hegemony. Ribbans discounts the theory thzt Unamuno was the undis- 
puted leader of the Generation of 1898. Machado, in fact, was almost 
alone in recognizing Unamuno’s true merit a3 excitator Hispaniae early 
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in the century, and it was only later, during and after his exile, that the 
Basque’s so-called Socratic mission was universally recognized. 

Important as they were when they first appeared, these two articles 
(and particularly the first) have been largely superseded by the more 
detailed studies made of Unamuno during this period by Blanco Aguinaga, 
Pérez de la Dehesa, and Aurora de Albornoz 

In the two remaining articles on Unamuno, Ribbans turns his critical 
attention to the novels. In ‘La evolución de la novelística unamuniana: 
Amor y pedagogía y Niebla, he argues that the former novel is significant 
principally as a transition to the latter, the recognized masterpiece of the 
sub-species nivola. Pomting to the numerous parallels between the two 
works, he concludes that Amor y pedagogía can almost be described as 
the first draft of the essentials of Niebla, that both works are very dif- 
ferent in many ways from the later skeleton novels, and that the term 
nivola should be reserved for the works to which Unamuno originally 
applied it. 

With most of this, of course, it 1s impossible to disagree. There can 
be no doubt that Amor y pedagogía is inferior in every respect to 
Niebla, and its ‘transitional’ position in Unamuno's novelistic development 
18 a matter of undeniable historicity. Indeed, Unamuno himself implicitly 
recognized this transitional characteristic in his prologue to the second 
edition of 1934. 

This article is followed by a cogent analysis of the structure and mean- 
ing of Niebla. In the course of a detailed study of Augusto's conversion 
from the mist of unconsciousness to the strident aggressiveness of an 
agonista, Ribbans relates che prologues to the novel, indicates sources and 
parallels, explains the symbolism and imagery, and draws attention to the 
ambiguity of Augusto's suicide which throws open the interpretation of 
the novel. He rejects the idea that this highly organized work was 
written a lo que salga, a conclusion which was confirmed later by A. A. 
Parker and Blanco Aguinaga For details of their articles, see pp. 111, n. 
4 and 112, n. 6 of the text. 

The first appearance in 1965 of this important contribution to the 
study of the literary expression of Unamuno's existentialist ideas may 
well help to explain the resurgence of interest in Unamuno's literary 
craftsmanship which has taken place since and which has led to a grow- 
ing number of stimulating studies on different novels. 

The three articles on Machado are limited to a study of his early 
poetry and deal, in turn with the Soledades (1903), Soledades, Galerias. 
Otros poemas (1907), and the influence of Verlaine upon the earlier 
edition, The first article outlines the major charaoteristics of Soledades: 
descriptive and narrative verse of a weak Parnassian inspiration; the 
theme of April treated in a pseudo-religious context which corresponds to 
the particular brand of aestheticism in which Machado was formed; the 
theme of melancholy which derives essentially from the rempus irrepara- 
bile fugit motif and which takes the form of an evocation of the word 
‘Nevermore’; the symbols of the mysterious maiden, the road and sunset, 
and the water of the fountain and river; the personification of landscape; 
and the cult of dream and memory. 

The study of Machado's second volume of verse is the longest and 
most ambitious of the collection. and ıt is presented here for the first 
time. By a careful comparison with the earlier volume and a close 
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examination of Machado’s correspondence and literary reviews, Ribbans 
is able to highlight the poetic development of Machado during the period 
1903-1907 and point to a fundamental change which takes place in his 
poetry around 1904: ‘un abandono del cultivo de la introspección pura 
y complaciente en favor de una autoinspección más rigurosa; el intimismo 
puesto al servicio de los problemas humanos en general, y una actitud 
más abierta al mundo, más solidaris con los demás. (p. 216) A greater 
objectivity marks his description, and anecdote, aarrative and a powerful 
current of folklore return to his pcetry. 

The third article on Machado co-rects the views of earlier critics and 
proves the influence of Verlaine on the Spanish poet up to 1903. This 
influence is limited to a weak Parnassian tendency, the interpretation of 
nature as un estado de alma, the symbol of the mysterious maiden, and 
the mixture of melancholy and anguish. 

These three studies will be of lasting value and should be consulted by 
anyone who is interested in the evolution of Mazhado's early poetry. 

The final article of the collection establishes beyond doubt the import- 
ance of Unamuno's friendship with Machado during the years 1903-4. The 
challenging impact and personality of the Basque contributed strongly to 
many of the younger man's opinions, as seen in the assertion of spiritual 
rather than cultural values, the critical attitude to France, the concept of 
Spain, the need for sincerity, the agonized quest for one's true self, and 
the hatred of professionalism in lite-ature. Unzmuno was also partly re- 
sponsible for the shift from subjective introspection to the search for “Jo 
elemental humano" which is eviden: in Machado's poetry. Ribbans sen- 
sibly limits his study to these ezrly contacts. since the question of 
formative influence no longer arises after Machado's move to Spain. 

'To conclude, students of Unamuro and Machado now have readily at 
hand a wealth of knowledge patiertly collected over many years. The 
studies of the novels and of Machado's poetry, in particular, will be of 
lasting value as a source of reference. 

I have noticed only a few misprints: p. 15, 1. 3 'Vanderbit'; p. 103, n. 
34, 1. 4 ‘menedezpelayesca’; and p. 160, 1. 1 'caracterfsticc'. ‘Pedagógico’ 
(p. 307, 1. 28) should read ‘pedagógicos’. 


Monash University A. KENWOOD 


THE PHONETICS OF RUSSIAN. Daniel Jones and Dennis Ward. 
Cambridge University Press, 1969, pp. xi-|- 308. 


IN recent years, the study of the phonetics c? Contemporary Standard 
Russian (CSR, russkij literaturny; jazyk) has experienced something of a 
boom. This has been marked by two separate bu: related phenomena: the 
appearance in many countries of many tens of redagogically-oriented text- 
books, practical courses for instruction at all levels, and audio-visual 
materials; and an increase in the volume and scope of scholarly research 
in a broad international forum, especially in the U.S.A, Britain, the 
Germanys, Eastern Europe and the U.S.S.R. Among the more prominent 
works in this latter category have been Avanesov (1954; 1956), Boyanus 
(1935; 1955), Boyanus & Jopson (1939), Bryzgurcva (1963), Bulanin (1970). 
Fant (1970), Isatenko (1947) Pano (1967), Stanitz (1947), Trofimov & 
Jones (1923) and Ward (1958) It is consequently no small compliment 
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to state that Jones and V/ard's The Phonetics of Russian is one of the three 
or four best works in this increasingly busy and competitive field. 

According to Ward’s Preface (p. ix), he and Jones originally intended 
to produce an up-to-date revision of Trofimov & Jones (1923), but the 
extent of the reworking warranted the publication of a new book. Never- 
theless, in its lay-out, scope and attitude, this book stands squarely in the 
British tradition of Jonesian phonology and phonetics, which also includes 
the work of Trofimov, Boyanus, Jopson and Ward. From this point of 
view, The Phonetics of Russian is not an original work. Like the other 
British-wrought works on Russian phonetics, this book can be defined as 
scholarly but non-academic, in an entirely unpejorative sense. All these 
works are concerned with descriptive, not experimental, articulatory phone- 
tics; they all belong to the genus of self-contamed practical manuals, with 
exercises and drills; and consequently their more or less overt pedagogical 
slant precludes complicated footnotes, cross-referencing and extensive biblio- 
graphy. The great merit of The Phonetics of Russian is that in all these 
respects ıt is markedly better than its predecessors: there are not only 
many more phonetic data, but they are also far better presented. In all, 
this is a fine, solid, meticulous job of phonetic description. 

The book is divided into two sections: a brief Introduction of 23 pages 
on phonetic theory, phcnology, and problems of transcription (Part 1), 
largely by Daniel Jones; and a study of the sounds of CSR (Part ID, 
including chapters on similimde and assimilation (Ch. 23), accent, stress 
and length (Ch. 24) and intonation (Ch. 25), followed by passages for 
practice (Ch. 26), two appendices on ear-training exercises and Russian 
orthography, and phonetic and general indexes, All these sections are 
apparently the work of Ward, who assumed responsibility for the volume 
after the death of Daniel Jones in 1967. But the influence of Jones is 
evident in many facets of the book. One such aspect is the use of the I.P.A. 
alphabet, which makes the book more accessible for international consump- 
tion than the work of Soviet phoneticians, and of Ward (1958), which use 
the cyrillic script developed by Avanesov and his associates in Moscow. 
Another such aspect is the presentation of each sound, which follows 
Trofimov & Jones (1923). Equally valuable and clear in their presentation 
are the passages for practice, which have phonetic transcription, Russian 
cyrillic equivalent, and English translation on facing pages. 

The quality of the expository method is matched by that of the material. 
Jones & Ward have wisely opted to describe the pronunciation of educated 
Muscovites of the younger generation, the so-called ikan'e variety of CSR, 
rather than the older ekate variety exemplified in Trofimov & Jones (1923) 
and in much of the work of Avanesov. In this, and in the scope and 
variety of its phonetic observation, The Phonetics of Russian is equal to 
the best works in the field. Each sound is shown in a wide variety of 
environments, as, for example, in the tanic, post-tonic, pre-tonic and pre- 
pre-tonic positions of /o/ (p.p. 58-59): 


*okelo OKOJIO about 
pol4'tno NOJIOTHO linen 
'voroan BOPOH raven 


which are accompanied by notes on [o) in positions of subsidiary stress 
(pp. 59-61) and in unstressed syllables in words of foreign origin (pp. 61-62). 
Similar care is shown in the description of consonants and the environments 
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m which they occur. And examples are presented of on-glides, as with 
labialized velars in KOT (which Jones and Werd describe as a u-glide 
on p. 57), and off-glides, for examplz OKHO [a kno®] (ibid.); and these 
phenomena are scrupulously distingushed from. English diphthongs (e g. 
p. 42). This precision, care and depta of description, consistently carried 
through, constitute the book’s greatest merit. Misprints are confined to 
[zar, 8j] for [za'r, 6j] (p. 77) and BBUIIOHTE sor BBIIUHIOHTE (p. 73). 

Against this, however, one must sst a number of unclear points end 
omissions, both within the book's frame of refecence, and with respect 
to the deliberate limitations imposed on its scope Ey the authors. To begin 
with, Part I gives only the outlines cf phonetic 2nd phonological thecry, 
and the student phonetician may well be puzzed by definitions like the 
following: 


affricate: “formed as plosive consonants bu: with slower separation of 
the articulating mechanism, so that the corresponding fricative is 
audible as the separation takes place . . ." (p. 20) 


which will allow [ts] and [dz] but not [t$] or [iz] because of the weak 
formulation of the homorganic criterion on stop and fricative components 
in affricates. (A propos, the diagram on p. 157 is apparently at fault in 
making the teeth meet for the pronuaciation o: ft] and [dz]. There are 
also other, more general, problems, especiallr in connection with the 
book's pedagogical efficacy. From the phonetic so:nt of view, the authors 
fail to mention a number of impor-ant dissimilarities between RP and 
CSR, like the problem of relative energy of artizu'ation and relative vowel 
length, especially in diphthongs (for some reason, Jones & Ward analyse 
Russian Vowel + j sequences as diphtonps ratre- than as Vowel + off- 
glide) Their analysis of CSR vowels is indeed un:atisfactory in several— 
again mainly pedagogical—respects. The use of whisper pitches is unfamiliar 
and not a great help to the average student (op. 34 and 68; and see 
Trofimov & Jones (1923)), and there is no table of vowel phonemes and 
their satellites of allophones, a feature which riigat well have been bor- 
towed with profit from Trofimov & Jcnes (1923) And although consonants 
are much more satisfactorily treated, the chapter cn similitude and assimila- 
tion (Ch. 23) does not go far enough, especiaily in the matter of the 
simplification of consonant clusters. Nor is tke analvsis of accent end 
intonation sufficiently developed. For some years now it has been customary 
to separate accent from stress, stress teing a property of words, and accent 
a property of word-groups. The Phonztics of Ressian blurs this useful dis- 
tinction, and uses stress for both word-stress and sentence-accent (Ch. 24). 
Here, as in Chapter 25 on intonation, the descripton does not reflect the 
influence of recent research, notably that of O'Connor & Arnold (1961) 
Perhaps the most disappointing aspect of ths book, however—and of 
most of its competitors—is that in spite of say.ng so much, and so ably, 
it gives the impression that the subject ends thece. To put it another way, 
the reader who is advanced enough to read this bcok with profit will want 
to know where to turn next to further his knowledge. But bibliographical 
information is limited to a few footnotes, and the phonetic corpus is pre- 
sented largely as a closed system. Apart from the discussion of ikan'e versus 
ekan'e, and some remarks on the prorunciation >f ‘ny’, there is practically 
no mention of the phonetics of Russan dialects or of the other Slavonic 
languages, nor of the fact that the question of long hushings and palatalized 
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velars is the centre of the current, and highly important, Moscow-versus- 
Leningrad controversy in phonetics and phonology (Bulanin (1970); 
Reformatskij (1970) And is it wise, in a book such as this, to give 
no consideration to acoustic phonetics (Fant (1970)), distinctive features 
(Halle (1959)), or generative phonology, even in passing? 

Within these limitations, however, The Phonetics of Russian has two 
important facts in its favour Firstly, in spite of the above criticism, it has 
few equals as a practical, descriptive (and reference) manual of Russian 
pronunciation. And secondly, the big problem for the Anglophoue student 
is that many of the best works in this field are written in less accessible 
languages, like Isatenko's Fonetika spisovnej ruštiny (in Slovak). Jones and 
Ward, in producing wnet is to date the fullest and most usable description 
of Russian pronunciaticn to be written in English, have made a valuable 
contribution to the English-speaking student’s library. 


University of Reading ROLAND SUSSEX 
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TOLSTOY AND CHEKHOV. Logan Speirs. Camtridge, C.U.P., 1971. 


THE author of this book is in the Department cf English of the Univer- 
sity of California in Santa Barbara. As many of the transliterations of 
names are unsystematic to say the least (Toozenbach, but Souvorin, Krus- 
chov but Harkov), one is led to believe that he worked exclusively from 
an assortment of translations, and these must have determined his illustra- 
tions, particularly where correspondence is concerned. 

There is both a great temptation and a great danger in comparative 
studies. Comparison can be fruitful if there has tzen interaction between 
the authors studied, or if they can be described £3 opposite poles (D. S. 
Merezhkovsky's description of Dostoevsky and Tolstoy as ‘seer of ihe 
spirit’ and ‘seer of the flesh’ respectively, although greatly overdone, does 
throw light on both the authors). Comparative studies can also be 
profitable, but more rarely, if the authors can be shown to be very 
similar in some, preferably unexpected, respect, or if they treat a common 
main topic. Tolstoy and Chekhov do not fit into any of these categories 
—a possible exception being the fact that they bota treated the subject of 
death, a topic to which Prof, Speirs devotes his chapter 10: ‘Chekhov 
and the late Tolstoy: studies in death’, but the teatment of the subject 
in Tolstoys ‘Smer? Ivana Il'ieha' where we ace dealing with man’s 
resistance to the idea of death, and in Chekhov’s ‘Skuchnaia istoriia’, where 
it is drowned in a general atmosphere of defeatism and tedium vitae, make 
the comparison barely viable. Statements of the -ype: ‘Comparisons be- 
tween them tend to spring naturally to mind, and these ask to be pursued 
further,’ (p. 1), are always dangerous, as many readers might well con- 
clude that they are accused of 'unnaturalness of mind’. Apart from the 
introductory chapter 1 and chapter 10 mentioned above, the author has 
largely treated the two authors separately, with only occasional reference 
to the other. Unfortunately these comparisons are usually not happy 
ones, and one feels that, instead of springing to the author’s mind natu- 
tally, they are a direct result of the title of the book. 


The following: 

‘The short novel is a study in human weakness, but at the same time 
shows the moments of courage and selflessness which human nature is 
capable of, moments which can never be experienced if one hesitates to 
act because of a fear of consequences. This aspzct of Family life makes 
one think of Chekhov. It is the closest the productions of the two 
authors come to direct similarity (p. 11) 


is likely to satisfy neither Tolstoy’s admirers, who may not recognize the 
main topic of 'Semeinoe schastie', nor Chekhov's admirers, most of whom 
do not find in their author Tolstoy's moral tract and guidebook to life 
attitudes. 


In a similar way 

‘The difference between Tolstoy and Chekhov comes out most strongly 
in their attitudes to education. Both work tc establish schools and 
libraries. Tolstoy's purpose is to refine upon the peasant quality in 
peasants, to build upon old foundations. Chkzkhov wishes to bring 
out the individuality in everybody. He wishes simply to supply the 
materials of education and then see what happess—not to direct. Chek- 
hov’s is a new and raw society, feeding itself haphazardly with culture.’ 
(p. 172) 
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is not really valid. We have a corpus of writings on the subject of edu- 
cation by Tolstoy, as well as records of his activity at the school on his 
estate, whereas Chekkov’s views would have to be inferred from assorted 
fictional sources, where they are only incidental to the story. In addition 
& fairly clear example of Chekhov's stand on the matter could be derived 
from ‘Dom s mezoninom’, which the author does not use in this context, 
although mention is made of it (as ‘An artist's story’). 

Much of the book is devoted to analyses of single works. While in 
the case of Tolstoy this procedure does make sense: ‘Woina 1 mir’ and 
‘Anna Karenina’ could be defended as a sufficient introduction to Tolstoy, 
the procedure is far 1zss satisfactory with Chekhov and many will quarrel 
with the author's chcice, particularly where short stories are concerned. 
Of the stories selected: ‘Imeniny’ (The party), ‘Skuchnaia istoriia’ (A 
dreary story), Duel’ (The duel), ‘Krestiane’ (The peasants), ‘V ovrage' 
(In the ravine), ‘Tri zoda? (Three years), only ‘Skuchnaia istoriia' is 
acknowledged as being of the first rank with anything like unanimity. 

The analyses of Tolstoy’s great novels are reasonable but not unduly 
enlightening or nove. They are marred by statements which are flat 
contradictions of som2 of Tolstoy’s most cherished ideas: 

‘Great generals are tae ones most in touch with the spirit of their armies, 

Both Kutuzov and Napoleon were.’ (p. 55, italics mine) 
which is almost certainly good history but certainly against the tenor of 
all the author's rema-ks on Napoleon in ‘Voina i mur’. 


Other statements, eg.: 


‘Tolstoy will return to the nightmare of Prince Andrew, the realization 
that he, a powerful personality who needs to assert himself in the 
world, is simply a product of immutable laws of necessity, ‘scientific’, 
metaphysical or divine.’ (p 79) 

or 


‘In turning himself mo a prophet after finishing Anna Karenina Tolstoy 
the artist 1s really attempting a move to an impossibly large canvas. 
He desires to turn the world into a Tolstoyan masterpiece.’ (p. 125) 


or 


"Ihe antithetical epilogues represent the point to which the unworked 
immensity upon waich Tolstoy started has been resolved by him, a 
point beyond whick he has been convinced he cannot go—for the time 
being. The stuff o the two epilogues cannot be reconciled.’ (p. 64) 


are sound but scarcely new. 


The author's style & irritatingly mannery, and while ‘Pierre, his bastard 
son’ (p. 25) probab y reflects national differences in English usage, a 
sentence like ‘War aid peace lives and breathes forever; in it Tolstoy 
defies death' (p 16) seems regrettably grandiloquent. 'It is only after 
Austerlitz that the great Tolstoy is in full command' (p 31) has at least 
the merit of being startling to the imaginative. 

It is difficult to see what audience the book is aimed at. To the special- 
ist it brings nothing: the footnotes are unsystematic, transliterations (in 
the body of the text, not merely in quotes) seem to follow the whims of 
translators of various nationalities, there is no bibliography. While the 
practice of quoting from Constance Garnett’s translations is perfectly 
legitimate, it would te at least a convenience to have the original titles 
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in recoverable form (a systematic transliteration would do)—at any 
rate for the Chekhov short stories. If the book is aimed at the general 
reader, it is difficult to see what he would derive from it that a reading 
of the actual works would not give. 


University of Canterbury A. K. LOJKINE 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF CRECLE GRAMMAR. J. J. 
Thomas (with an Introduction by Gertrud Buscher), London & Port-of- 
Spain, New Beacon Books, 1969. 


JoHN JacoB THOMAS first published this book one hundred years ego. 
A full-blooded Negro, the son of freed slaves, he became a schoolteacher 
and eventually headmaster of San Fernando Borough School. 

France had never occupied Trinidad but by a cédula de población iss1ed 
by Carlos III of Spain in 1776 at the instigation cf P. R. Roume de Saint 
Laurent, a French planter from the neighbou-ing island of Grenada, 
numerous French (and some other Catholic) colonists were permitted to 
settle in the Spanish island of Trinidad. When che British occupied the 
island in 1797, the influential families there were French and the language 
of the common people was French Creole, except in certain pockets where 
Spanish survived and has survived to this day. French Creole has not yet 
died out in Trinidad. 

Thomas found that the difficulties of many of his young students in 
acquiring a sound basic education were due to their having to work in a 
foreign language (English). To understand the real mature of these diffi- 
culties he set himself the task of reducing their native language to writing 
in a systematic fashion. The result was his remarkably penetrating study 
The Theory and Practice of Creole Grammar. 

Thomas is, however, less known for his work on Trinidad Creole than 
for his rejoinder to the English historian James Anthony Froude, who in 
The English in the West Indies or The Bow cj Ulysses had displayed 
the typical pseudo-scientific racism of the timss and asserted his firm 
conviction of the innate intellectual inferiority of black people and of 
their congenital inability to make any sort of success of self-government. 
This rejoinder was entitled Froudacity and in it Thomas brilliantly refuted 
many of the inaccuracies and misinterpretations of Froude’s book, vindi- 
cated the dignity of the black man and went on to show that the short- 
comings of the West Indies could be laid at the door of ‘corrupt and 
inept personnel— from Governors down the lina—sent out by the 
Colonial Office’, 

I note here that in an earlier book, Oceana (1886) Froude had caused 
much offence in these parts. A Melbourne reviewer asserted that the 
book was ‘all upper-crust’ and the author ‘a mera superficial skimmer of 
whipped syllabub’, quite ignorant of the real history of Victoria. And 
it was an Australian who coined the word ‘froudacious’. 

Although the study of the Pidgin and Creole languages has become 
‘respectable’ for many scholars only in the last twenty years, some works 
of importance were published on the French Creole dialects in the nine- 
teenth century. None was more satisfying than Thomas’ description of 
the patois of his native island. He had difficulty of course, in represent- 
ing its sounds in the traditional orthography of standard French, but then 
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French and foreign schoolboys are still bugged by that orthography today. 
He gives paradigms of verbs where a single invariable base form to be 
modified by pronouns or particles world do He speaks of tense where 
we might prefer to talk of mood and aspect. Some of his etymologies 
are superfluous or far-fetched. But His illustrations, proverbs and texts 
are super And still his work stands. 

This new edition of a book long ott of print is admirably introduced 
and annotated by Dr Gertrud Aub-3uscher of the University of the 
West Indies. I commend it to scholars who have hitherto neglected an 
enormous and significant area of Freich culture which embraces many 
islands in the Antilles, broad tracts on the mainland of the Americas and 
islands such as Réunion, Mauritius and the Seychelles in the Indian Ocean. 


La Trobe University R. W. THOMPSON 


TIBETAN CIVILIZATION. R. A. Stein. London, Faber and Faber, 1972, 
pp. 334. 


First published in French in 1962, th-s work has now been made avail- 
able to a wider reading public through a fine English translation made by 
Mr J. E. S. Driver. The appearance of this work in English has given 
Professor Stein the opportunity to revise his text, so as to take into 
account the findings of researchers daring the period between its first 
publication and the present edition, and to bring its historical material 
up to date. 

Writing at a time when China's grip on Tibet was being tightened, 
Professor Stein might have been tempted, since he was writing for the 
general public, to have produced a polemical work directed against Tibet's 
new masters. Instead, he has called upon his considereble scholarship as 
a Tibetanist to produce a balanced pbture of the history, life and cul- 
ture of Tibet from earliest times to she present. This does not mean 
that Professor Stein does not have his zympathies. Speaking of the trans- 
formation of Tibet in recent years he says: ‘The tragedy is that of a 
civilization under threa: of death for not having been able to adapt 
itself gradually to the changes taking riace around it. If I have tried in 
this book to portray it in its hour of fearful crisis, I do so because it 
has been far too little known till now end deserves—with its beauties and 
despite its shadows—sympathy and su-vival.’ (p.91). He admits, how- 
ever, that ‘It is [only in India] and in certain small communities overseas 
that Tibetan civilization can still be seen alive.’ (p.91). To this extent, 
Professor Stein's book is an erudite, yet highly readable, monument to a 
Tibet which has passed into history. 

Professor Stein has divided his book into five major sections. These 
are 1. Habitat and Inhabitants, 2. Historical Survey, 3. Society, 4. Religion 
and Customs, and 5. Art and Letters. Believing that ‘for all its changes, 
[Tibetan] civilization displays enough irdividuality and homogeneity to be 
contemplated in a single sweep.' (p.16), Professor Stein has adopted what 
he calls a ‘diachronic’ and ‘synchronic’ approach in his treatment of his 
subject. This allows him to move freely from one period to another, 
when dealing with a particular subject, and thereby to provide the non- 
specialist reader with an overall view which, he believes, his readers are 
looking for. Such an approach, whist utilizing the homogeneity of 
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Tibetan culture, does not attempt to gloss over the diversities to be 
found therein; and, indeed, having worked his wav through this book, the 
reader is likely to be as impressed with the varety of Tibetan life and 
cukure as with its homogeneity. In a section which surveys the peoples 
of Tibet, the author asserts that ‘It is its civilization that umfes Tibet, 
[but that in] doing so it overlays a wide assoriment of elements...’ 
(pp. 26-7). The Tibetan peoples are made up ci a variety of strains, and 
a variety of traditions exist to explain their origirs. The task of unravel- 
ling the story of Tibetan origins is a difficult oze, however, since, as the 
author states, most Tibetans’ ideas about themse ves ‘are only known to 
us through relatively late documents, dating from a time when Buddhism 
was firmly entrenched.’ (p.37). 

Turning from the Tibetans' habitat to their nistory, Professor Stein 
notes that Tibetan historiography developed under the influence of Indian 
Buddhist views concerning the history of mankind. Thus, Tibetan history 
is divided into four periods: 1. the pre-Buddhist, 2. the age of the 
‘earlier spread’ of Buddhism, 3. the age of the ‘lzizr spread’ of Buddhism, 
and 4, the ‘tainted time’, during the last phase of which Buddhism would 
be destroyed. To determine dates of events with greater accuracy, Pro- 
fessor Stein makes use of Chinese sources, and, in doing so, is also able 
to modify some of the ideas the Tibetans held of themselves. This 
historical survey is particularly valuable since it traces Sino-Tibetan rela- 
tions from earliest times, and makes clear those factors in Tibetan society 
which forced her to play a largely passive rôle among the nations of 
Asia from the thirteenth century onwards, 

In the third chapter, which deals with Tibetan society, Professor Stein 
describes the structure of the family, and dwells at some length on the 
principles governing marriage. He examines the social reasons for mono- 
gamy, polygamy, and the widespread practice c? polyandry, and then 
proceeds to investigate the relations between family members. Other sub- 
jects discussed in this chapter include ways of life, power and property, 
and organized religion. 

Chapter four is an excellent summary of Tibetan religion, which makes 
clear the relationship of Tibetan Buddhism to earjier indigenous religious 
expressions. The author performs the valuable tesk of assigning the Bon 
religion to its proper place within the religious complex. 

The book is delightfully illustrated by a Tibetan. Lobsang Tendzin, and 
also contains & number of excellent photographs and maps. 

This is the first attempt by any Tibetan scholar to provide the public 
with so ambitious and comprehensive an account of Tibetan life and 
civilization, and it is likely to remain a standard work on Tibet for many 
years to come. 


University of Auckland DOUGLAS LANCASHIRE 


JOURNAL OF ARABIC LITERATURE, i (1970), ii (1971 Leiden, Brill, 
1970-1. 


WirH fourteen centuries of uninterrupted activity behind it, Arabic litera- 
ture has a longer continuous history than any European language still 
functioning as a mother tongue (by which I exc'rde Latin and classical 
Greek) and is probably surpassed only by Chines: among those oriental 
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languages with a long tradition of secular literary output. Hitherto the 
exploration and investigation of this vast cultural treasury has been car- 
ried out in the pages af periodicals covering the whole field of Islamic 
studies, or of even wider scope, such as the great nineteenth century 
foundations the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, the Zeitschrift der 
deutschen morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, the Journal Asiatique and others 
happily still flourishing. But the old-established general periodicals now 
receive more material than they can handle, both in bulk and, more 
seriously, in a variety which may tax the competence of the most diversely 
qualified editorial panel, 

The appearance of the Journal of Arabic Literature is thus welcome for 
at least two reasons: it ensures a forum of discussion for a subject of 
rapidly growing interest to Arabists, and it offers to the student of general 
literature a scholarly and reliable insight into Arabic literature in particular. 
Jé may at first seem surprising that the broader usefulness of the Journal 
in the field of comparative literature (a growth subject if ever there was 
one) is regarded by the editors as incidental to its specialist function, but 
the wisdom of this attitude is undeniable. As long as the criticism of 
Arabic literature can be described (in the editors’ words) as ‘floundering 
between chauvinism and incomprehension’ very little of value for com- 
parative studies can emerge. 

The first two volumes of the Jcurnal bear this out: the most solid and 
conclusive articles are those dealing with what might be called the 
traditional subjects, such as the Abbasid poet Abu Tammam, the rhetori- 
cal theories of al-Jurjani or the variovs treatments of individual modern 
authors, while the potentially most exciting sections are the experimental 
studies of such topics as the effect of monorhyme on the composition of 
Arabic poetry and the stimulating discussion by a group of English under- 
graduates of Arabic verse in translation. The difference between the 
traditional and the experimental approach can best be appreciated by 
comparing the analysis of Shawgi's poem 'al-H.4l', which is a superb 
demonstration of the technique of explication de texte, with the article 
‘Two Poems of Abu’l-‘Ala Al-Ma‘arri’, in which A. C. Verity gently 
teases out the threads of thought almost as if he wished to prove that 
East is East and West is — irreconcilably — West. 

Obviously the Journal is full of variety, and indeed even in individual 
articles the range of discussion is often very wide, which makes for easy 
and interesting reading. The contribution on the dramatic monologues of 
al-Ma'arri, which raises the well-known problem of the absence of formal 
drama in Arabic literature, prompts me to observe that the histories and 
chronicles of the Arabs abound in lively and plausible dialogue which 
has clearly been reconstructed to support the historical narrative and is 
often very dramatic indeed. The whole topic of the chronicles as litera- 
ture still remains to be investigated, in spite of F. Rosenthal’s massive 
History of Muslim Hisroriography, and will surely find its way into the 
pages of the Journal. 

Most of the contents can be followed without difficulty by non-Arabists, 
and one service which I hope will not lapse is the inclusion in each volume 
of a number of translations of modern Arabic prose and verse. At this 
early stage the Journal gives the impression of being almost entirely an 
Oxbridge production, but I take this as evidence of loyalty to a worthy 
cause rather than mere cliquiness, for inevitably contributions will flow 
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in from all sides. Readers of AUMLA should dip into it now and then; 
the modernists may be surprised at the impact of T. S. Eliot on contem- 
porary Arab poets, while medievaliscs should not have to be told that a 
proper understanding of the Middle Ages cann: be achieved without at 
least a nodding acquaintance with Arab culture. Now that comparative 
literature has become a respectable subject, I can predict a successor 
which will probably call itself ‘cultural diffusion’, and here, too, the 
Journal will be of immense value. 


University of Sydney M. G. CARTER 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Edited 
by R. W. Burchfield, Volume I. A—G. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1972. 
xxiii + 1331. 


In 1857 a committee of three was set up by th2 Philological Society ‘to 
collect the unregistered words in English’. The work which resulted, the 
Oxford English Dictionary, had its first part pi>lished in 1884 and its 
last in 1928. There was an original Supplement, published in 1933, the 
purpose of which was to include wo-ds that carre into being too late for 
inclusion in the main Dictionary. ‘This last volume is now being com- 
pletely revised and brought up to dace, so that ıt will record about 50,000 
words, especially in fields where vocabulary has proliferated during the 
last few decades, such as aeronautica, nuclear physics, psychology, radio, 
and television. The present volume is the first of three which together 
will replace the 1933 Supplement. 

Stanley Baldwin, speaking at the dinner to marx the completion of the 
original work, called it ‘unrivalled in. completeness and unapproachable in 
authority. He also described it as 'an anthology of the language' and 
stressed that it ‘laid bare the soul and mind of England. The new 
supplement has concerned itself with scientific words, with liberally repre- 
senting the vocabulary of such writers as Kipling, Yeats, James Joyce and 
Dylan Thomas, (with forays into the styles of Beckett, D. H. Lawrence, 
H. G. Wells, J. R. R. Tolkien, Harolc Pinter, G. Creer, and many others), 
along with considerable reference to the written English of regions out- 
side the British Isles, particularly into that of North America, Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa, India, and Pakister. 

"Newish disciplines’ like sociology. linguistics, computer sciences, and 
various branches of anthropology ard psychology have contributed con- 
siderably, and perhaps 4096 of the isted new additions to the language 
can be seen to be in these areas. Yet the contribntions of individuals are 
always lexically glamorous, even if the rule of first ascription in hard 
covers results in some odd associations. Thus P. G. Wodehouse is re- 
sponsible for cuppa (1925); Lord Fisher for Buggin’s turn; J. B. Priestley 
for charisma and for cor!; the Beatles for ciggy; the Duke of Edinburgh 
for to pull the finger out; Horace Walpole for serendipity; Queen Elizabeth 
I for butterflies; or Queen Victoria for gemuthli-h. Other figures quoted 
are ten presidents of the United States, Max Eeerbolm, Bernard Shaw, 
Charles Chaplin, Dr Spock, Winston Churchill and Louis Armstrong, while 
American writers referred to include J. T. Fare: J. O'Hara, J. Baldwin, 
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J. Updike and P. Roth S. J. Perelman is listed for antipasto} H, D. 
Thoreau for ecology, S. Sontag for camp, E R. Burroughs for ape-man, 
and A. Stevenson for brinkmanship. (Many of the earlier (1930-50) con- 
tributions from individuals had been listed by Burchfield in his 1961 
Essays and Studies survey baper.) Since this current volume lacks the 
list of sources, it is moze than tempting to create one's own list of un- 
expected firsts, 

Clusterings from many regions of English are not hard to accumulate, 
and recent politics gave Biafran, even if it was not possible to insert 
Anguillan. Some folk terms are shown as already obsolescent, such as 
gear, bebop, or flower people, or oddly limited now, e.g. bonkers (from 
1948). New Zealand language is said to have given 200 terms under b 
alone—a considerable advance on the many fewer terms included in the 
Australasian supplement to the 1969 Fifth edition of the Pocket Oxford 
Dictionary of Current English. Certain newspapers were clearly used as 
major sources and so The Guardian is the authority for first citation of: 
goggle-box, angled, bus, directrice, doodling, gazump, feminist, float, etc. 
The Times of London gave: abominable snowman; flugelhorn; contain- 
erize; computerize, and frontal (nudity). The Oxford Mail, doubtless the 
evening paper for many of the dictionary team, gave: abode; absenteeism; 
aerial; Afro; air-lift; bushed; disco; enemy; foam, etc. Other clusters 
sound dated, but are necessary for modern English—such as the German 
lists: fuhrer, flammenwerfer, gestalt, gesundheit, Baedeker, Gemeinschaft, 
Geisteswissenschaft. 

Many readers and users of the work will be surprised by the earliness 
of some recorded examples—fuck (first printed in 1503); bread (1939); 
fuzz (police) (1929): giro (1896); biro (1947); bugging (1925); fag 
(1888); drag (sb.) (1914); cash nexus (1885); brain wave (1890); bull- 
doze (1897); dope (1915). These were found by the use of many sup- 
port readers and the verification of the terminus a quo was sought 
through the lists given in the late 1950's in The Periodical. 

Another feature of the work is the use of regional authorities, language 
centres (e.g. at the University of Sydney), or overseas libraries (such as 
the Turnbull library in Wellington). Australasian scholars particularly 
named are H. Orsman, W. S. Ramson and J. Gunn, not to mention work 
in Britain by D. M. Davin and the late Kenneth Sisam. 

While the dictionary supplement aimed to reflect the 'exciting, flam- 
boyant and notorious age in which we live’, it has not been without its 
critics. K. Amis had objected to its excessive contemporaneity soon after 
its publication last October, arguing that it suggested that there was 
little interchange of thought, but rather a clutter of unmanageable and 
largely incomprehensible words (more in the three volumes of the 
Supplement than in the whole Johnson dictionary). This is denied by 
the editor, who sees barriers coming down as more and more regional 
and social languages build their vocabulary by transhteration, and who 
was himself concerned to get past the (Victorian) notion of what educated 
people think should be in a dictionary His defence is that word- 
collecting is better now, that he is concerned with English throughout the 
world, and that every generation or so 'the language gets busy again and 
forges new words’. 

Now the four-letter sexual words are included, as is much coarse slang 
for sexual or excretory functions, and the collapsing taboo is in the area 
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of terms for race. One of the further reasons “or completeness is the 
deliberate use of support staff with expertises in particular fields: science 
generally, plant and animal terms, psychology. philosophy, computers, 
cooking, theatre, forestry, aeronautics and religion, as well as such areas 
as Australian newspapers, or Punch. Some general readers like Miss 
Margharita Laski may have contributed as many as 100,000 quotations, 
while the Rev. H. E G. Rope was stil working on the Dictionary in 1971 
at the age of 90, having been on tae original work more than half a 
century earlier. 

Perhaps regrettably, there is less etymology here then one might heve 
hoped for, and new senses or uses ace not given for words in the OED 
and still in use. Thus a sense of change is missirz from the Supplement 
and one would really need to add such senses as well as to link the 
volumes projected for the 'seventies with the original ones. In this sense, 
the full value of the present work is not there until it can be integrated 
with the original. Yet none can quarrel with the achievement of record- 
ing the language as it is used, many entries actually belonging to 1970-71. 
The work is also a most enjoyable collection of verbal odds and ends, 
a tribute to the essentially amateur, subjective a-d intuitive process of 
collecting for an Oxford dictionary which is not -ediously scientific and 
limited to a modern technology. This is perhaps the most genuinely read- 
&ble English dictionary issued this century, for the many thousands of 
dated quotations of politico-social significance, as well as for its implica- 
tions as to the nature of contemporary society. 


University of New England J. S. RYAN 
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Fonds Michel Butor 


A ‘Fonds Michel Butor has been created at the Bibliothéque municipale 
de Nice, at present situated at 21 bis, Boulevard Dubouchage, 0600—Nice. 
A new library is under construction. and the Butor material will be 
transferred there in due course. In the meantime, it is being catalogued, 
and can be consulted by bona fide researchers on reqvest. 
‘ The material, which will be augumented periodically, consists of a) 
copies of many of Butor’s works, including little-known material such as 
exhibition catalogues, limited edition poems, etc., b) miscellaneous books 
and journals previously owned by Butor and c) ‘brouillons’, typescripts, 
proofs, etc, of works from Histoire extraordinaire on. 

More details can be obtained from Dr M. C Spencer, Department of 
French, Monash University, Clayton, Victoria 3168, Australia, or the 
Librarian, Bibliothéque municipale de Nice. 
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a critical bibliography 
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THE INFLUENCE OF FIELDING ON 
*BARNABY RUDGE’ d 


ROGER ROBINSON 
University af Canterbury 


THE main concern of this essay is with evidence of the literary influ- 
ence of Henry Fielding on Barncby Rudge, out its starting-point is 
a recently clarified historical detail which has not yet been brought 
to the attention of students of Dickens. 

After Barnaby is arrested by the troops, he is marched through 
the crowds to Bow Street, ‘placed before & blind gentleman’, briefly 
questioned, and committed to Newgate (447).! The ‘blind gentle- 
man’ is, of course, Sir John Fielding, the “amous ‘blind beak’, who 
had followed his elder half-brother Henry as a justice of the Middle- 
sex and Westminster Commissions and occupant of the house owned 
by the Duke of Bedford at Bow Street. His blindness would be 
sufficient to identify him, at least for Londcners, but Dickens also 
names him earlier in the chapter, when Barnaby is under guard at 
the barracks: ‘ “When does he go before Sir John Fielding?” asked 
the man who had spoken first’ (444). 

Three chapters later Dickens introduces Sir John again, when 
Mr Haredale is seeking committal for the murderer Rudge. Re- 
buffed by the cowardly Lord Mayor, Haredale resolves ‘to repair to 
the house of Sir John Fielding, who had the reputation of being a 
bold and active magistrate’ (469). True to this historically justified 
account of his reputation, Sir John loses no time in committing the 
murderer to Newgate, where he is escorted by three of the magis- 
trate’s *thief-takers'— Dickens correctly using the name under which 
Henry Fielding originally founded this precursive police force, 
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rather than the title *Bow-Street ‘Runners’ by which they became 
known only in the last years of the eighteenth century. 

On the face of it these episodes seem typical examples of what 
John Butt and Kathleen Tillotson meant by 'the way he combines 
fidelity to fact with the doings of his fictitious characters', and 
indeed, they cite Sir John specifically when they say ‘General Con- 
way, Sir John Fielding, Lord Mansfield, Akerman the keeper of 
Newgate, and the Lord Mayor acted or suffered just as Dickens 
describes.'à 

But in fact Sir John Fielding was not there. Anthony Babington, 
in his recent history of the old Bow Street office, establishes that Sir 
John was confined to his house at Brompton, too ill to be involved 
in the Gordon Riots, which took place only three months before his 
death on 4 Sept. 1780. The last reference to any public activity by 
him in State Papers is on 24 Nov. 1779, and in June 1780 he was 
at Brompton suffering from what his obituary was to describe as ‘a 
long and painful illness.’ 

The praise Dickens gives to Sir John’s boldness and activity was 
merited on this occasion by his junior magistrates, Sampson Wright 
and William Addington, who were in turn to succeed him as senior 
magistrate at the office. It was Addington who first encountered the 
rioters, trying unsuccessfully to break up the mob outside the Houses 
of Parliament on the first day. Dickens describes the incident in 
Chapter 49, again acknowledging the combination of courage and 
restraint which distinguished the Bow Street tradition founded by 
the first Fielding. And it was Addington and Wright, not Sir John 
Fielding as stated by Dickens (and Christopher Hibbert in his King 
Mob), who examined the prisoners arrested by soldiers and thief- 
takers during the early stages of the rioting.* 

Records of the riots are understandably confused—for instance, 
historians have always taken Dr. Johnson’s word that the Bow 
Street house was left in ‘ruins’; but Mr Babington has now dis- 
covered a letter from Sir John at Brompton which ‘indicates that the 
damage was not nearly so great as was thought.” Since the accuracy 
of Dickens’s account has been generally taken for granted (by Butt 
and Tillotson and Hibbert, for instance), his errors over Sir John’s 
participation are worth correcting for historical reasons. 

Literary scholarship also may learn something from the inclusion 
of Sir John Fielding, without any apparent source authority, among 
the very select list of historical figures who feature in the novel. 
Dickens deliberately elimmated any Scott-like glamourising of his 
narrative with names like Wilkes and Blake—both of whom were 
involved: 
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‘No man in the crowd who was pressed and trodden here and 
there, saw Wilkes. No looker-on from a’ window at the struggle 
in the street, beheld an Individual, or anything but a great mass 
of magistrates, rioters, and soldiery, all mixed up together. Being 
always in one or other of these positions, my object has been to 
convey an idea of multitudes, violence, and fury; and even to lose 
my own dramatis personae in the throng, cr only see them dimly, 
through the fire and smoke." 


The probability is that Dickens mentioned Sir John Fielding— 
wrongly assuming that the reference was historically acceptable— 
simply because of his intense irterest in the Fieldings and their 
activities, both literary and legal. This interest, I now wish to show, 
is evident in ways which are sigrificant for the full literary under- 
standing of this novel, and of the general development of Dickens's 
early career. The trend of recent criticism has been to present 
Barnaby Rudge as a new departure, the novel in which Dickens 
broke from his eighteenth-century models to develop a newly 
organic form.’ I would not disptte this, except to suggest that the 
new development may have been due, not to & rejection or outgrow- 
ing of the eighteenth-century masters, but rather a deeper under- 
standing of them. Barnaby Rudge still shows consciousness of 
Henry Fielding in very many ways, and the otherwise slightly puzz- 
ling appearance by his brother may be one of them. 


There are, in the first place, two major direct borrowings which 
so far as I am aware have remained unannounced by commentators 
on either novelist. 

When Hugh, Sim Tappertit and Ned Dennis roar their No-Popery 
song on the way home from The Boot, Dickens inserts an authorial 
aside of a kind somewhat unusual in this novel: 


* ... and so the three went staggering on, arm-in-arm, shouting 
like madmen, and defying the watch with great valour. Indeed 
this did not require any unusual bravery or boldness, as the 
watchmen of that time, being selected for the office on account of 
excessive age and extraordinary infirmity, had a custom of shut- 
ting themselves up tight in their boxes on the first symptoms of 
disturbance, and remaining there until they disappeared.’ (297) 


Though facetious instead of indignant in tone, this almost exactly 
echoes Fielding’s protest about the selection of ‘the lower officers 
of our civil government’ at the beginning of Amelia: 
* ... To begin, I think, as low as I well can, with the watchmen 
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in our metropolis, who, being to guard our streets by night from 
thieves and robbers, an office which at least requires strength of 
body, are chosen out of those poor old decrepit people who are, 
from their want of bodily strength, rendered incapable of getting 
a livelihood by work. These men, armed only with a pole, which 
some of them are scarce able to lift, are to secure the persons and 
houses of his Majesty's subjects from the attacks of gangs of 
young, bold, stout, desperate, and well-armed villains.’ (I, ii)? 


Another, even closer, imitation from Fielding comes when 
Dickens describes Mr Haredale's situation at Chigwell after the 
burning of The Warren and his capture of Rudge. Cowed by the 
threats of the rioters, none of the villagers dare answer his plea for 
help in conveying the criminal to London: 


* ... he drew out the chaise with his own hands, and would have 
harnessed the horses, but that the post-boy of the village—a soft- 
hearted, good-for-nothing, vagabond kind of fellow—was moved 
by his earnestness and passion, and, throwing down a pitchfork 
with which he was armed, swore that the rioters might cut him 
into mince-meat if they liked, but that he would not stand by and 
see an honest gentleman who had done no wrong, reduced to 
such extremity, without doing what he could to help him. Mr 
Haredale shook him warmly by the hand, and thanked him from 
his heart.' (465) 

The model for this episode is unquestionably Fielding's famous 

scene in Joseph Andrews: 


‘Though there were several great Coats about the Coach, it was 
not easy to get over this Difficulty which Joseph had started. The 
two Gentlemen complained they were cold, and could not spare 
a Rag; the Man of Wit saying, with a Laugh, that Charity began 
at home; and the Coachman, who had two great Coats spread 
under him, refused to lend either, lest they should be made 
bloody; the Lady's Footman desired to be excused for the same 
Reason, which the Lady herself, notwithstanding her Abhorence 
of a naked Man, approved: and it is more than probable, poor 
Joseph, who obstinately adhered to his modest Resolution, must 
have perished, unless the Postillion, (a Lad who hath been since 
transported for robbing a Hen-roost) had voluntarily stript off a 
great Coat, his only Garment, at the same time swearing a great 
Oath, (for which he was rebuked by the Passengers) "that he 
would rather ride in his Shirt all his Life, than suffer a Fellow- 
Creature to lie in so miserable a Condition.” ' (I, xii) 
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Dickens’s recollection of Fiekding’s incident may have been 
prompted by his own reference, two chapters earlier, to the rioters’ 
‘old post-chaise or chariot, driven by one of themselves, who sat 
postilion-wise upon the near horse’ (449). That he uses ‘post-boy’ 
in its dominant eighteenth-century sense of ‘postilion’, and not to 
mean ‘letter-carrier’, is shown in the next sen-ence, * .. . the chaise 
was ready, and this good scape-g-ace in his saddle.’ 

Dickens has followed Fielding almost point by point. Both pos- 
tilions are ragged in appearance and uncouth in manner (like their 
colleague Humphry Clinker); both are revealed, by a touch of 
authorial omniscience, to be criminal in a small way—a 'vagabond' 
and a hen-thief; both accompany their virtucus action with an oath, 
expressing humanitarian sentiments with a vehemence which makes 
charity appear a powerfully instinctive impulse; both win the grati- 
tude of the main protagonist anc the reader, and serve as an inci- 
dental but emphatic refutation of the doctrine of total selfishness— 
the more emphatic because, as with their ancestor the Good Samari- 
tan, the charity is tendered from so unpramising a source. Both 
disappear immediately—the same chaise carries Rudge to Sir John 
Fielding's and then Newgate, but its driver is not mentioned again— 
but they leave an effect on each book's total moral presentation 
which is far in excess of their mzrely narrative functions. Dickens 
has even reproduced Fielding's parenthetic sentence-structure as 
a way of bringing the good and the bad in the boy's conduct into 
direct juxtaposition. 

The subject-matter of these two borrowings is of interest, as well 
as the unusual closeness of the imitation. The reference to the 
watchmen is one of the few pieces of direct social criticism in 
Barnaby Rudge. Dickens does not on the whole indulge in the 
incidental social propagandism characteristic of his earlier novels— 
he is more anxious to show the evil of mob power and its political 
exploitation than to expose the conditions which foster discontent. 
Yet he supplements his facetious comment about decrepit watch- 
men with an outspoken reiteration of the grievance which pre- 
occupied Henry Fielding's last years and his brother's entire career 
—that the criminal laws were misguided and the enforcement of 
them incompetent: 


* ... this vast throng, sprinkled doubtless here and there with 
honest zealots, but composed for the most part of the very scum 
and refuse of London, whose growth was fostered by bad criminal 
laws, bad prison regulations, and the worst conceivable police . . ? 
(374) 
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The tone here is the saeva indignatio of Amelia and The Covent- 
Garden Journal (rather than the lighter touch with which the young 
Fielding had featured a comic ballet of somnambulist watchmen in 
his play Tumble-down Dick; or, Phaeton in the Suds). 

The post-boy similarly shows, in isolated form, Dickens’s adop- 
tion in Barnaby Rudge of one of the most significant elements of 
Fielding’s moral vision—the neo-Pelagian, benevolist belief in the 
potentiality of good nature to achieve good actions. Much of the 
narrative development of Joseph Andrews, Tom Jones and Amelia 
embodies this belief. Just as, for instance, Adams saves Fanny, Mrs 
Miller is crucial in the salvation of Jones, and Dr. Harrison an 
energetic promoter of Booth’s better fortunes, so Dickens adopts 
the same principle in making Gabriel Varden responsible for the 
reprieve of Barnaby. For both writers, goodness is an active prin- 
ciple, and also, as their postilions show, a socially eclectic one. 

The influence of Fielding on Barnaby Rudge is, then, unmistak- 
ably evident in these two passages, and arguably so in the more 
extensive development of the subject matter to which they contri- 
bute. 

One other substantial but little-known reference to Fielding is a 
long quotation from Tom Jones which formed the bulk of Dickens’s 
Preface to Volume II of the original publication in the weekly 
numbers of Master Humphrey's Clock. Volume II contained The 
Old Curiosity Shop, Chapters 38-end, and Barnaby Rudge, Chap- 
ters 1-12. Its Preface originally appeared following Chapter 12 of 
Barnaby Rudge in the last weekly number of the volume, Number 
52 (March 27, 1841), but was designed to be reversed and bound 
up at the front of the volume. An advertisement in Number 52 
invites subscribers to send their sets of part numbers to the pub- 
lisher to be bound for two shillings, and the bound volume, with the 
pages trimmed and the Preface at the front, was also sold separately. 

The Preface begins: ‘ “An author,” says Fielding, in his introduc- 
tion to ‘Tom Jones’, “ought to consider himself, not as a gentleman 
who gives a private or eleemosynary treat, but rather as one who 
keeps a public ordinary . . ."' The first two paragraphs of Tom 
Jones (1, i) are quoted, with the omission of the second and third 
sentences, and a few characteristic minor errors of transcription. 
Dickens then comments: 

‘In the present instance, the host or author, in opening his new 

establishment, provided no bill of fare. Sensible of the difficulties 

of such an undertaking in its infancy, he preferred that it should 
make its own way, silently and gradually, or make no way at all. 

It has made its way, and is doing such a thriving business that 
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nothing remains for him but to add, in the words of the good old 
civic ceremony, now that one dish has been discussed and 
finished, and another smokes upon the board, that he drinks to his 
guests in a loving cup, and bids them hea-ty welcome. 
Devonshire Terrace, London, March, 1841.’ 


I quote in full this rather lame adaptation of Fielding’s ‘bill of 
fare’ conceit because it has never been reprinied in any subsequent 
edition of Barnaby Rudge. The reference to ‘one dish . . finished, 
and another . . upon the board’ suggests that Dickens had forgotten 
that the Preface would actually be placed jus: over halfway through 
The Old Curiosity Shop. Even less appropriately, it was then used 
as Preface at the front of The Old Curiosity Shop in its first publica- 
tion as a separate volume, 'reprinzed . . . from the stereotype plates 
of "MASTER HUMPHREY'S CLOCK” ' (London, 1841). 

The Preface was soon discardec, along with the rest of the ‘Master 
Humphrey' machinery, as the twc novels made their separate ways. 
It is thus of little critical significance, except as demonstrable evi- 
dence for my general argument that Dickens had Fielding very much 
in mind while he was writing Barnaby Rudge—his first resort, 
indeed, in what was obviously £ moment of haste. There are, I 
think, many more traces of greater importance for understanding 
Dickens's development, even though one cannot so confidently 
show them to be consciously derivative. 


The hunting squire of Chapter 47, for instance, is almost certainly 
out of the Fielding stable: 
‘He was in the commission of the peace, aad could write his name 
almost legibly; but his greatest qualifications were, that he was 
more severe with poachers, was a better shot, a harder rider, had 
better horses, kept better dogs, could eat more solid food, drink 
more strong wine, go to bed every night more drunk and get up 
every morning more sober, then any man in the county.’ (357-8) 
Squire Western in Tom Jones provides a precedent for this portrait 
not only in the basic sporting ‘humour’, of ‘everything which the 
squire held most dear, to wit, his guns, dogs, and horses’ (ILL x); 
but more particularly in the ‘great severity’ with which he would 
‘revenge the death of a hare or a partridge’ (IH, ii), and in the iHi- 
teracy and ignorance of his administration oi the law and his eager- 
ness to abuse his judicial powers—Westerr is as anxious to com- 
mit Mrs Honour to Bridewell for ‘ill-breeding (VII, ix) as 
Dickens’s squire to ‘ "lay ye in jail for prowling up and down”’ 
(360). This abuse of legal authority has graver effects later in both 
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novels, as Western helps to pursue Tom almost to the gallows, and 
Dickens’s justice, now revealed to be the brother of the Lord Mayor, 
‘had indeed turned the wavering scale against poor Barnaby’ (574). 

Also suggestive of direct imitation is Dickens’s presentation of 
the squire’s callousness to his wife. He sends her an ‘unwonted 
summons’ to come and be amused by Grip: ‘“Here! Thou’st no 
delight in following the hounds as an Englishwoman should have,” 
said the gentleman. “See to this here. That'll please thee perhaps" ' 
(358). This lady, cowed, despised, and having to do good by 
stealth, looks strongly like a reworking of Fielding’s retrospective 
portrait of Western’s wife in a frequently forgotten chapter of Tom 
Jones headed ‘A Picture of a Country Gentlewoman Taken from 
the Life’ (VIL iv). This ‘poor woman had been a faithful upper- 
servant all the time of their marriage’; is unaccustomed to her hus- 
band’s company: ‘She scarce indeed ever saw him but at meals’; 
and is despised for not sharing his tastes or being entertained by his 
conversation, which ‘consisted chiefly of hallowing, singing, rela- 
tions of sporting adventures, b-d-y, and abuse of women, and of the 
government’. Both women have been forcibly disposed of in a 
mercenary and loveless marriage. Western had bullied his wife to 
death and hated her memory ever since, and Dickens’s squire is well 
on the way to doing the same to his lady, ‘who had the appearance 
of being in delicate health, and not too happy’ (358). 

Both novelists employ this matrimonial callousness, together with 
the malicious abuse of Jegal authority, to hold in check the comic- 
grotesque tendency of sporting drunkenness, adding an unusually 
sombre shade to the familiar dramatic type-figure of the hunting- 
and-bullying squire. Western is the last and most complex of a line of 
characterisations in which Fielding increasingly balances personal 
inhumanity against horsey comedy. Sir George Kennel in The 
Fathers, reminded of the death of a friend’s wife, protests ‘I can’t 
remember every trifle’, and briskly announces, ‘Why I have lost my 
lady too, since I saw you; she is six feet deep, by George! but the 
boys are well enough’ (Act III scene ii). The bachelor squire of 
Joseph Andrews amuses himself between hunts with roastings and 
rape (III, vii); and shares the contempt for intellectual accomplish- 
ment which Squire Badger expresses in Don Quixote in England: 


* ... She sings like a nightingale! Now that is a very fine quality 
in a wife; for you know the more she sings, the less she'll talk. . . 
there is nothing a man of good sense dreads so much in a wife as 
her having more sense than himself” (Act II scene viii). 


Dickens adopts this trait, too, for his country justice: ‘He mistrusted 
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the honesty of all poor people who could reec and write, and had a 
secret jealousy of his own wife . . . for possessing those accomplish- 
ments in a greater degree than himself (358). 

Fielding describes the cronies of the roasting squire in Joseph 
Andrews as ‘a Set of Fellows whom we have above called Curs; and 
who did indeed no great Honour to the Canine Kind’ (III, vii). 
Dickens closes the descriptive section of his portrait with a similar, 
very Fielding-like turn of ironic formality: ‘In short, Barnaby being 
an idiot, and Grip a creature of mere brute instinct, it would be very 
hard to say what this gentleman was’ (358). 

Other apparent borrowings may be more briefly dealt with. One 
of the great successes of Barnaby Rudge, Miss Miggs, could owe 
much (notwithstanding the disparity of physique) to Fielding’s 
Mrs Slipslop in Joseph Andrews In both, the incongruous com- 
bination of uninviting appearance and over-inviting aspiration pro- 
vides a grotesque distortion of the convention of the stage soubrette. 
The comedy of what Fielding calls ‘so long a self-denial’ gives rise 
to a series of scenes of risqué humour—a blocked keyhole and a 
flirtatious hangman for Dickens, and nigh: assaults in town and 
country for Fielding. The device of insistent repetition makes both 
repulsive—physically, with constant references to Slipslop’s breath 
and Miggs's throat, and vocally, with dialogue dominated by mala- 
propism and shrill expletive—' “Marry, come up!”’ and ‘ “Good- 
ness gracious!” ’ They talk in a strikingly similar rhetoric of pro- 
tested virtue, complaints that younger rivals are ‘forward’, contempt 
of the opposite sex, and insistence on the possibility of ravishment: 
**O thou Villain! who hast attecked my Chastity, and I believe 
ruined me in my Sleep" *; ‘ “Oh I’m his lamb! He says I’m his lamb! 
Oh gracious, why wasn’t I born old and ugly!" ’ (IV, xiv; 537). 

More importantly, Dickens subjects Miggs to that ironic authorial 
laudation which is so characteristic of Fielding's treatment of Jona- 
than Wild, Blifil, Mrs Bennet in Amelia, and others. Dickens had 
made some earlier, rather heavy-handed experiments with this tech- 
nique, for instance in the mocking authorial deference to Mr Bumble 
at the opening of Chapter 27 of Oliver Twist. He handles it con- 
sistently and confidently in his treatment of Miggs. Habitually she 
is rendered in terms of ironic approval— the damsel’ or ‘the young 
lady'—just as Slipslop is always 'the accomplished' or 'the fair 
Slipslop’. And the young Dickens borrows more than his tone of 
voice from Fielding when he renders the high points of Miggs's 
erotic aspiration through mock-heroic similes of prey and attack: 


‘As when a hungry Tygress, wko long had traversed the Woods in 
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fruitless search, sees within the Reach of her Claws a Lamb, she 
prepares to leap on her Prey; or as a voracious Pike, of immense 
Size, surveys through the liquid Element a Roach or Gudgeon 
which cannot escape her Jaws, opens them wide to swallow the 
little Fish: so did Mrs Slipslop prepare to lay her violent amorous 
Hands on the poor Joseph .. .” (I, vi) 

‘Miss Miggs composed herself to wait and listen, like some fair 
ogress who had set a trap and was watching for a nibble from a 
plump young traveller.’ (71) 


Whether Dickens drew his squire and virago directly from 
Western and Slipslop or from the common eighteenth-century stock 
of satiric grotesque in drama and fiction cannot be ascertained, 
though there are enough detailed parallels in character and render- 
ing to suggest at least some particular influence. It is natural enough 
that he should have been specially conscious of eighteenth-century 
models in describing eighteenth-century characters. But merely to 
place such creations side by side is instructive in appreciating the 
lasting influence of his youthful enthusiasm for the eighteenth- 
century novelists, and the manner of his transmutation of their 
complex but formal patternings into the unpredictable incongruities 
of his own mature comedy, at once more realistic and more fan- 
tastical. 

This simultaneous parallel and development in authorial tech- 
nique as well as the outlines of the character may be seen, again, 
by comparing Sim Tappertit with such a likely model as Beau 
Didapper in Joseph Andrews. The basic joke is identical: mocking 
treatment of their meagreness of physique, especially in the 
emphasis on skinniness of leg, and the typically eighteenth-century 
comedy of incongruity between this and the amplitude of their 
vanity. Both aspire to a sexual conquest of the heroine which 
nobody in the book or reading it believes them capable of achieving; 
instead, both add to the comedy by falling into the hands of the 
voracious viragos whom I have already ventured, in Sim’s phrase, 
to ‘eye over’. But Dickens’s ultimate dismissal of Sim, crippled and 
subjugated, adds to Fielding’s satiric grotesque the extra imagina- 
tive dimension of an often cruel realism. Fielding’s influence may 
also be possible in Dickens’s characterisation of Sir John Chester. 
His urbanity and cynicism are close to the attack on town values in 
Amelia, especially as embodied in the nobleman from whom Dr. 
Harrison seeks favour for Booth: ‘“. . . the conduct of politicians 
is not formed upon principles of religion” ’ (XI, ii). The possibility 
of an eighteenth-century model other than the historical Lord Ches- 
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terfield may help to explain the inconsistency in Chester which 
troubled Ross H. Dabney, since Fielding's aristocrats—Lady 
Booby, Lady Bellaston, the adulterous ‘noble lord’ in Amelia —are, 
typically, ‘mean’, ‘conniving’ and revengeful as well as ‘disdainful’, 
‘mannered’ and ‘utterly selfish? More certainly, and very signi- 
ficantly, the whole town-and-country emphasis of Barnaby Rudge 
is developed from the eighteenth-century convention, with Barnaby 
always associated with flowers and fresh air, and Chester contrasted 
with Haredale just as Fielding in Pasquin contrasts Colonel Trom- 
pington and Mr Fairfield. And Dickens is disconcertingly close to 
Tom Jones and more especially Amelia in rendering the hostile and 
repressive environment of the city in the extreme form of the image 
of imprisonment.1? 


Finally, there is the London mob itself. Apart from Dickens's 
historical sources, Edgar Johnson's suggestion of a partial influence 
from The Heart of Midlothian Las been more forcefully repeated 
by Butt and Tillotson and Jack Lindsay. The latter also adds Car- 
lyle’s Chartism and The French Revolution. Steven Marcus men- 
tions Jack Cade in Henry VI Par: 2 as a prototype for Hugh. 

I do not wish to encumber the list, or suggest more than the 
‘partial influence’ which Johnson ascribes to Scott, but it is odd that 
our literature's undoubted authcrity on mo5s has not been men- 
tioned. Like many dramatists, both before and after Henry VI 
Part 2, Fielding included mob-scenes in his plays: a rebellion in 
Tom Thumb, an election riot in Pasquin, Pistol's mob in The His- 
torical Register for the Year 1736. He carried the convention 
naturally into his prose fiction, with a mob of spirits pursuing a dis- 
embodied king in A Journey from This World to the Next (Chapter 
5), the Tyburn mob in Jonathan Wild (Chapter 14), the stoning of 
Molly Seagrim and the mobbing of the Man of the Hill's father in 
Tom Jones (IV, viii and VIII, xin), and, the biggest both in size and 
literary significance, the London mob at the end of Amelia. 

By the time he came to write Amelia, published 18 Dec. 1751, 
Fielding had professional experience of mobs. In particular, he had 
faced the later stages of the serious Penlez riots in July 1749, and 
published a defence of his own conduct and tbe Court's verdicts, 
A True State of the Case of Bosavern Penlez, in November 1749. 

This pamphlet may itself hav2 provided Dickens with material, 
for the pattern of events corresponds very closely with that de- 
scribed in Barnaby Rudge. The riots were similar in arising from 
self-righteous origins—the Penlez riots started when mob indigna- 
tion was sparked by a seamen’s dispute in a brothel. They were 
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fostered by the inactivity of the London magistrates in the early 
- stages (Fielding himself was out of town until the third day, when 
his immediate firm action quickly ended the trouble). Conse- 
quently soldiers had to be called as looting and arson developed. 
There was an assault on a watchhouse containing prisoners arrested 
in the earlier stages. A 'riotous and tumultuous"? mob besieged 
Bow Street during the examination of these prisoners by Fielding, 
just as a fictional one does while his brother examines Barnaby in 
Chapter 58; and, again like Dickens's mob, it attempted to rescue 
them on the way to Newgate. Fielding presents this sequence 
through the ‘informations’ of various witnesses, and manages to 
turn a legal formality into an enthralling narrative technique, from 
which Dickens's shifting among different eye-witnesses for his narra- 
tive focus—Barnaby, Dolly, Gashford, etc.—is not far removed. 
Fielding's summing-up at the end of the pamphlet emphasises two 
main morals—the necessity for prompt and firm action by law 
officers, which I have already mentioned as one of Dickens's few 
points of practical social criticism in Barnaby Rudge; and the danger 
that self-righteous public zeal will become an excuse for lawlessness, 
which is precisely the emphasis of Dickens's whole treatment of the 
development of mob violence from the anti-Catholic pretext. Field- 
ing wryly comments that soon 'goldsmiths might have been con- 
sidered as great a nuisance to the public as whores',;!? and Dickens 
dramatises the same tendency when Hugh adapts the cry of 'No 
Popery’ into ‘No Property’ (288). 

Fielding makes this point even more strongly in his two late 
essays on the mob—‘the fourth estate’ of the constitution—in The 
Covent-Garden Journal (Numbers 47 and 49) where he describes 
and attacks ‘that exorbitant degree of power which they at present 
enjoy.’ The first of these papers is historical, the second gives a 
disturbing account of unruliness and gang violence in various areas 
of London. Both are bitterly hostile, resentful of the neglect of law, 
and uncharacteristically preoccupied with symptoms rather than 
causes. The mood which made Fielding choose as his mottoes ‘heu 
plebes scelerata" (ʻO ye wicked rascallions’) and ‘Odi profanum 
vulgus' (‘I hate the Mob’) was one of professional frustration rather 
than his usual temperate humanitarianism. 

The mob which appears at the end of Amelia is put in motion 
with a more balanced awareness of the complexities of crowd psy- 
chology which makes it very likely indeed as a model for Dickens's 
more ambitious exercise. 

Fielding uses the mob. as Dickens was to do in Oliver Twist, 
primarily to heighten the drama of the dénouement. The corrupt 
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attorney, Murphy, dee when his treachery is erea, pursued by 
Dr. Harrison: 


"This action in the street, accompanied with the frequent cry of 
“Stop thief" by the doctor during the chzse, presently drew to- 
gether a large mob, who began, as is us1al, to enter immediately 
upon business, and to make strict inquiry into the matter, in 
order to proceed to do justice in their summary way.' (XII, vi) 


A leader soon emerges, ‘by a superior strength of body and lungs’, 
who swings precariously between the arguments of the prisoner and 
the accuser, threatening summary justice and ‘the pump’ to each in 
turn; a bailiff interferes to complicate things further by spurious 
legal oratory; until on the appearance cf a constable, ‘with an 
authoritative voice’ and a staff, ‘the waves cf the mob immediately 
subsided’, and an imposing procession of ‘atout five thousand mob’ 
is formed to conduct the prisoner to the justice’s. 

Rowdy hostility and summary violence now give way to a spec- 
tacular mass celebration of the happy ending unprecedented in prose 
fiction and unimitated until the triumph cf Barnaby. The prelude 
to the news of good fortune for Billy Booth is ‘a noise . . . which 
might almost be compared to what have been heard in Holland when 
the dykes have given way, and the ocean in an inundation breaks 
in upon the land. It seemed, irdeed, as if the whole world was 
bursting into the house at once’ (XII, vii). 

The same approaching noise—both writers use the word ‘acclam- 
ation'—precedes the revelation of Barnaby's reprieve: ‘It drew 
nearer and nearer every moment, and approached so rapidly, that, 
even while they listened, it burst into a deafening confusion of 
sounds at the street corner’ (608). The image of the sea, used twice 
by Fielding, as I have quoted, is also emp. oyed by Dickens, in this 
scene as on several occasions in Barnaby Rudge: Varden 'could be 
described, beating about as though he was struggling with a rough. 
sea’. But the association of moo and water is, of course, such a 
natural one, being used, for instance, by toth Scott and Carlyle, 
that I wish to do no more than record Fislding’s earlier, vividly 
localised, usage.!* 

Both mobs make their final exit on an | apzropriately festive note. 
Fielding’s escorts the villain to Newgate amidst the acclamations 
of the populace’ (XII, vii); Dickeas’s, ‘giving him one over, for good 
measure, dispersed in high good-humour’ (610). The principal 
characters are left to relish in a quieter azmosphere the happiness 
which has been so spectacularly revealed to themselves and the . 
reader. 
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The two scenes are closely matched in their moral as well as 
dramatic effect. They both triumphantly represent the fulfilment of 
goodness. Both novels have opened with scenes of wanton and 
unpunished violence: the footpads’ assault for which Booth is 
apprehended at the beginning of Amelia, and the history of the 
murder and Rudge’s attacks on Joe Willet and Edward Chester in 
the first two instalments of Barnaby Rudge. By these acts a moral 
atmosphere is established in which the innocent continue to suffer 
from unchecked malevolence and self-interest, and in which both 
novelists can render their interrelating themes of personal self- 
discipline and public authority.!^ 

But both finally want to show goodness to be, in A. E. Dyson’s 
term, 'vital.1$ For both Dr. Harrison and Gabriel Varden, it is 
important that their benevolence should be seen actually achieving 
something, as their desire for beneficent action has previously been 
stifled by the prevailing corruption of atmosphere in both novels. 
' Here, in these spectacular finales, private virtue at last achieves public 
benefits, and the sensational rendering of this fulfilment compensates 
for its rareness. 

For Dickens, it is equally important that the mob itself should 
be seen in a more benevolent mood. Fielding’s mob is choric rather 
than protagonist, but his handling of its shift from aggression to 
acclamation, though it cannot confidently be called a model for 
Dickens, must at least be counted among the significant forerunners 
of the achievement of Barnaby Rudge. 

I should say in conclusion that external evidence leaves virtually 
no doubt that Dickens had read all the works by Fielding to which 
I have referred by the time he wrote Barnaby Rudge. Everything 
except A True State of the Case of Bosavern Penlez was included 
in the one-volume Works edited by Thomas Roscoe, first published 
in 1839; and all were in the then standard ‘Murphy’ edition, first 
published in 1762, a set of which (in the 1806 edition of Alexander 
Chalmers) was in Dickens’s library at his death." Fielding was 
certainly among Dickens’s favourite reading at this time—he wrote 
to George Cattermole on 21 Aug. 1839, ‘Not having many of my 
books here . . . I have Goldsmith, Swift, Fielding, Smollett, and the 
British Essayists handy . . .!? And the fact that his acquaintance 
included minor works is shown by a detailed reference to 4 Journey 
from This World to the Next in a letter to Basil Hall on 26 May 
1841.1? Dickens, admittedly, was not yet naming his children after 
Henry Fielding; but his enthusiasm for the ‘great historian’ was, as 
I have tried to show, influencing his own work at least as strongly as 
at the time of either The Pickwick Papers or David Copperfield.® 
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One last and most melancholy link between the Fieldings and 
the events of Barnaby Rudge is the fact that in the real-life mob’s 
attack on the Bow Street office all Henry Fielding’s manuscripts 
were destroyed. The Gordon Rioters thus perpetrated possibly the 
gravest single loss ever suffered by the univerzity libraries of the 
United States.21 
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‘LES CANAQUES’, AN ANTI-COLONIAL PLAY 
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ON October 1, 1966, the Young Theatre Festival in Liége 
(Belgium) presented a yet unpublished play, Les Canaques, by 
Nicole Vedrés.t For its versatile author, known as a pioneer 
motion picture director, a gifted essayist, a respected but little 
read novelist, and, above all, as the star of an enduring literary 
programme on the French television, this play was to be the only 
one published—and posthumously, at that. Its reception was far 
from unanimous, both as a play and as a volume. Partly because 
of an inadequate directing job, some critics saw in it ‘a beautiful 
jumble’, others ‘two or three amusing lines . . . a useless pur- 
chase. Indeed, confronted with the constant baroque efferve- 
scence of these five acts, one understands to some extent the 
puzzlement of the audience or the reader. 

The plot spreads over sixteen years and presents a condensed 
version of the history of New Caledonia in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century. The successive historical avatars of the island 
are symbolized by the main prop which, a totem pole in the first 
act, becomes a crucifix in the second, a semaphore telegraph in 
the third, a tree of liberty in the fourth, the gallows in the last— 
clearly alluding to the native era, the missionary period, the 
assault of modern technology, the enthusiasm of the young Third 
Republic and, finally, the bloody repression that followed the 
1878 native rebellion. From the missionaries and a few adven- 
turers (among them the charismatic Arthur, quietly protective of 
the natives) who share the stage at the beginning, the cast is 
soon enlarged by the arrival of a cargo of hard labour convicts 
(at the end of the first act), of civil and military servants, then 
of a batch of Alsatian refugees from the Franco-Prussian War 
(during the second act), finally of Communards (at the end of 
the third act) banished irom France after the defeat of the 1871 
Paris Commune. 

Two interconnected themes run jointly through the play: on 
one hand, the often amusing or sad results of throwing together 
on such a small territory these widely different elements of popu- 
lation; on the other hand, the saga of the natives. The spectator 
witnesses the efforts of the missions, then of the Second Empire, 
then of the Third Republic to mold this remote French colony 
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on a traditional Christian and French pattern. They fail, in the © 
long run, because of the heterogeneous nature of the settlers 
(partly won, moreover, to a native indclence), and, even more, 
because of Arthur’s schemes ir the background. On the native 
front, the beautiful girl, Kaégne, a favourite protégée of Arthur, 
is raped by an unknown White (who turns out in a postponed 
coup de théátre to be Father Gédouze, the senior missionary) and 
bears a child, Zolo. Both mother and sor disappear in due course 
from the scene; Zolo, we learn later, to be secretly educated by : 
Arthur until he comes of age and reclaims the island from the 
French rule as the leader of the 1878 rebellion; Kaégne to live 
in Australia, under the assumec name of Mrs. Underwood, and 
to acquire (again through Arthur’s secret dealings) most of the 
business interests of the island. In .the last act, which takes place 
in the wake of the rebellion, Arthur and bis spiritual child, Zolo, 
exchange moving goodbyes and in the midst of the confusion 
and the violence, Kaégne, alias Mrs. Underwood and now a 
financial power for the White to reckon with, makes a regal entry 
on the stage. 

This résumé does not, of course, rencer the rapid succession 
of events nor the several secondary actions which may have baffled 
the first audience. Yet, as Nicole Vedrés' other works have, since 
her death (in 1965), unjustly feded from. the literary scene, Les 
Canaques continues to be intriguing enough to periodically tempt 
theatre directors? and remains, at any rats, one of the most elo- 
quent statements on colonialism in the period. Now that almost 
ten years have passed since the play was written in the aftermath 
of the Algerian war, it might be worthwhile reopening the file 
and taking a closer look at this statement. It is impossible to do 
so without first showing how tke general philosophy of Nicole 
Vedrès led organically to it at the same time as it imposed on it 
restrictions which constitute both its limitz and its validity. 

How, then, did an author often considered as the Parisienne par 
excellence come to write a play on that most remote French posses- 
sion, New Caledonia? She dwells at length (in Paris 6e, ch. 5) on 
the personal reasons of such a choice from the family myth of a 
profligate great uncle Arthur exiled to Australia by his very 
bourgeois Alsatian family to another connzcted myth, that of the 
antipodes, built in a precious little gir's imagination by an 
eccentric governess. Of the more immediate triggers, the most ` 
important was Agnés Chabrier’s account of her voyage in New 
Caledonia in La Revue de Paris (LXX, Sept. 1963, pp. 103-15). 
But the esthetic reasons linked to the dev=lopment of the works 
themselves were even more compelling. While to the delight of 
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her readers, the contemporary life provided a constantly renewed 
substance for her chronicles, it became a tragic theme in Nicole 
Vedrés’ later novels (La Fin de septembre and L'Hôtel d'Albe). 
A desperate, dried up, metropolitan culture had succeeded the 
archaic, matriarchal and pastoral framework of her earlier works 
(Christophe, Les Cordes rouges, L’Exécuteur and La Béte loin- 
taine) and the nostalgia for this lost world had given the last two 
novels their unique, haunting and bitter-sweet charm. The war, 
but also a false concept of progress, had irrupted through their 
timeless and serene tissue. Seen in this perspective, Les Canaques 
represents a last chance to find and, perhaps, to elaborate a 
primitive and, so to speak, prelapsarian society in the antipodes. 

In Paris 6e (p. 64), Nicole Vedrés herself points out the con- 
nection between this background and Les Canaques when she 
describes it as a ‘historical, geological and telluric . . . action.’ 
For anyone acquainted with her other works, it is clear that the 
last two words are near synonyms and that they constitute an 
antithesis to the first. By ‘telluric’ (a key word in the Vedrès 
world*), she refers to all forces that emanate from or principles that 
are influenced by the terra firma, the solid earth (Latin tellus), that 
is the earth considered in its geological depth rather than its fertile 
and superficial aspects. In this sense, the telluric theme is very 
different from the fertility one and is foreign to all types of 
‘peasant’ or Dionysian literature (such as the works of Zola or 
Jean Giono, for instance). The telluric principles would tend to 
anchor man to earth and sometimes to bury him in its substance, 
to imply the opposite of dispersion, movement, noise, terrestrial 
power or distinctions of an historical origin, and to seek an 
obscure but secure, timeless and universal being. It indicates, 
therefore, a relationship between man and his planet much more 
ancient, innocent (in the sense of uncontrived) and permanent 
than that of homo faber and his plough. Going back, after this 
linguistic parenthesis, to Les Canaques, we can see how, even 
depending on a questionable source,® Nicole Vedrés could find in 
New Caledonia a plausible geographical and historical ground to 
start afresh and find in the antipodes the telluric values which had 
prevailed in her early novels. Many of New Caledonia's aspects 
were germane to her philosophy:* the paradisiac harmony of the 
Melanesian culture previous to the colonial era, the innocence of 
the natives even in the midst of cannibalistic feasts (pilous); the 
strength of several matriarchal traits in spite of a patrilocal mar- 
riage; the collective economy; the beautiful simplicity of agricul- 
tural tools (mere sticks for a long time). The native belief that 
the island turned on its laxis as if it were a world in itself, the 
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fact that the word ‘canaque’ meant ‘man’ in the native language 
stayed in line with her telluric obsession with the universal. The 
natives’ contempt for mercantile things which made them sell 
most of the island riches in exchange for iron nails, their playful- 
ness, the slow pace of life—these are the values that are summed 
up in the play by the phrase 'to let gc in the direction of the 
island’ (IL, 60). 

So much for the geography. As for aistory, it made of New 
Caledonia an ideal battle ground on which Nicole Vedrés was to 
take her last stand. Inasmuch as they couH constitute a panorama, 
not only of the history of the island, but £lso of European history, 
the successive waves of immigration browht to the Pacific shores 
by various reasons in the nineteenth cercury gave the author an 
opportunity to confront the world of the-natives (or geography) 
with the western values (or history). Ideologies which have 
made of the old continent the land of discord become in the play 
completely artificial and even absurd, either seen from the anti- 
podes, or because of the immediate reduccicn of the scale. ‘Nein! 
Nein!’ an Alsatian refugee answers indignantly to someone asking” 
if he likes the German people (II, 76). The same criticism of 
nationalisms is illustrated in the spiteful a»ostrophe of the convict 
Eugène’s mother on the army: ‘Children’s games, their drills, their 
parades, crazy children’s games’ (V, 182). And indeed, along 
with the young mulatto of the play (IV, 138-39), we wonder at 
the nonsense of a French prince, son of Napoleon IIL dying in 
Africa at the hands of Zulu warriors .. It is for such reasons 
that the play was compared with Voltaire's. Micromégas and 
L'Ingénu for ‘under the native eye, our civilization crumbles away 
pitifully”? Other illustrious antecedents could just as well 
have been mentioned: Montesquieu’s Lefres Persanes, Diderot's 
Supplément au Voyage de Bougainville (particularly considering 
the similarity of geographical areas) anc— why not?—Rabelais’ 
Quart Livre or the admirable ‘Des Coches’ and ‘Des Cannibales’ 
in Montaigne’s Essais. 

This shifting point of view is emphaszed in the text by the 
language, rich in equivoques, puns, nex usages for familiar 
phrases or strange echo effects (for instance in I, 32 or II, 49-51) 
which seem to throw an oblique light on old concepts. One feels 
that these things are seen for the first time by some innocent eye, 
or even uttered for the first time in a language which has regained 
its original freshness on the lips of nostzlgic exiles or childlike 
savages. Some of these linguistic games amount to mere jokes, 
not always fair as in the case of the ‘Alsa ian-Assassins' (IL, 74) 
by which Nicole Vedrés makes fan, perhaps, of her stodgy Alsa- 
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tian grandparents. But one cannot help dreaming at the associa- 
tion of ‘mourir’, ‘courir’ and 'pourrr' (to die, to run and to rot, 
II, 46 and III, 96), at the poetic insular metamorphosis of "Time 
is money’ into ‘Tide is honey’ (II, 73), or at the missionary's 
melancholy remark on the Canaque character: 


FATHER ELDER (looking at the kissing and dancing natives): 
Are they nasty? 
FATHER GÉDOUZE: Very kind, on the contrary . . . but 
their kindness is not . . .. 
FATHER ELDER: Christian? 
FATHER GÉDOUZE: Yes, that's what's tragic about it... . 
(I, 18) 


In the same way as the absurdity of European history and 
history in general is uncovered by a telescoping of space, a tele- 
scoping of time serves as a common basis for the denunciation of 
two specific historical evils affecting New Caledonia itself: the 
missionary movement and the colonial regime. In both cases, the 
thirst for power has motivated a process fatal to the Canaques, 
the irruption of time into timeless patterns. For the missionaries 
it amounts to introducing the concept of sin in the paradisiac 
atmosphere of the native culture. Since, as Father Gédouze 
laments, ‘they have . . . no idea at all of life and death,’ of sin 
and evil, ‘one has to start from scratch...” (I, 17). It means 
that instead of providing. as it should, an explanation for evil and 
death, western religion perpetuates evil and death in order to 
perpetuate its own power: 


FATHER GÉDOUZE (to Zolo}: You see that man, up there 
(he points at the calvary now erected in place of the 
totem pole) . .. with his arms spread out... there. It 
is his enemies that have made him die .... 

ZOLO: But you are the one who put him up there. He was 
nailed there, you told us to do it. 

(II, 46) 


So, it is indeed a poetic justice that Gédouze, as obsessed by 
sin as he is, ends committing the only serious sin on the island— 
one against which he had ruled early in the play (T, 20). As for 
colonialism, the long and the short of it is summed up by one of 
the characters, Professor Constant, in a striking formula: "That's 
what it is—a colony. To shove history into geography’ (II, 58). 

Nicole Vedrés had already dwelt on the problem in a few 
essays, for instance in L’Horlege parlante (pp. 100-01 and 225). 
The theme had also appeared in her last two novels (La Fin de 
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septembre, pp. 151 and 164 end L'Hôtel d'Albe, pp. 119-20) 
where it was a natural appendix to the satire of the bourgeois 
values. In all of her works, she denounces the need for possession 
as alien to the telluric theme and its principle of material poverty. 
For her, greed is inseparable from a bourgeois ontological com- 
plex: deprived by history of a clear social identity, the middle 
class has always tried to ‘contrive being by having’ (Point de 
Paris, p. 136). Having, of course, soon implies a space, and that 
is why colonial expansion coincides with the expansion and the 
triumph of the middle class. In this respect, Les Canaques directs 
its main thrust towards the responsibility c? the bourgeois class in 
the colonial process. For instance, the scene (V, 152-53) that 
opposes Entrecasteaux, the noble descendant of one of the South 
Pacific early explorers, and the Délégué representing a bourgeois 
regime, maintains a clear distinction between the personal and 
risky adventures of aristocrats and the abstract and mercantile 
ones of businessmen. The latter are the ones eager to ‘buy the 
mountain from the mountain’ (III, 84). So, it was Europe which 
was cannibalistic, after all, as one of the characters quips in 
another scene (III, 91). 

A reaction against this greed explains why its opposite, the 
sense of game and the ability to waste, is presented in the context 
as a positive value. Not only are several scenes of the play struc- 
tured as games—the most important being the game of truth 
(‘Game of the Deaf Ear’, in III, 87-93), but Arthur's gambling 
passion and willingness to lose are praised in several passages (for 
instance in III, 87-88). And when the Canaques use as money 
the nails and glass rubble which they hzve received from the 
White in exchange for their precious crops (I, 13; IL, 77; and V, 
175-76), not only is this a real fact but it reminds us, in a 
concrete form, that game, with its risks of loss, inscribes itself in 
the natural order much more easily than work or thrift or, to 
quote an essay against modern economy, that 'ostentatious loss 
remains universally linked to the concept of wealth as its ultimate 
raison d'étre'.$ In making economy the cornerstone of its system, 
the bourgeoisie has always gone against this fact. 

But overall the play deals much less with the economic exploita- 
tion than with the spiritual void left in tke native souls by the 
brutal intrusion of western values. Its statement on colonization 
as an alienation process is in Ene with a concept in favour in 
France in the last two decades. It resembles the testimony, for 
instance, of the sociologist Germaine Tillion, when she warned in 
a work on Algeria now considered as prophetic: ‘The brutal 
increase of the population and the parallel decrease of resources, 
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the collapse of the native economy, the contact with the discourag- 
ing superiority of foreign machines result in the sinkage of archaic 
cultures exposed to the assault. .. . Tae cheap and the sordid will 
replace the noble heritage now deczyed.? The actual rape of 
Kaégne by a White is, one can see, the symbol of the collective 
rape perpetrated by colonialism. In this void, the mechanical, 
abstract French administrative process can take place, a farce of a 
democracy, a little circular dance of sterility: "The convicts spy on 
the natives, the soldiers spy on the convicts, the police watches 
the soldiers, the colonists watch the police and the priests confess 
more or less everyone’ explains the cynical Délégué during the 
Pomp and Circumstances of Election Day (IV, 124). 

If Les Canaques were going to be a battleground for the 
opposite principles of history and geography it was not meant— 
at least in the author's vision—to be a defeat of the latter. Two 
important characters in the play, Arthur and Professor Constant, 
take a consistent stand against colonialism. The latter, inspired 
by the biologist Jean Rostand, a friend and great favourite of the 
author, starts with the right spirit: the earnest desire to gain a 
complete understanding of the natives and to accept their values. 
The hint that he might go as far as sharing their cannibalistic 
rituals to reach his goal (IL, 57) sends chills down the spine, but 
reveals him to be a scholar of a truly modern vintage in line with 
some contemporary approaches to anchropology.? Unfortunately, 
his very idealism condemns him to political inefficiency. Dedi- 
cated to the myth of the ‘noble savage’ (in the eighteenth century 
sense of the phrase), he arrives always too late in places where 
the colonial machine is already at wcrk. While he serves only as 
a spiritual guide in the play, Arthur, on the other hand, is its 
real driving force, precisely because he can accept compromises, 
because he can beat the capitalistic world at its own game. 1t is true 
that circumstances are on his side: in the play, the island has become 
a sort of anti-Babel in which the seemingly antagonistic elements of 
population end neutralizing one another. Thus not only individual 
enterprises, but, more important still, the alien policies of the Third 
Republic are guaranteed to abort. When we are told (IV, 123-26), 
that Father Gédouze is attending a totem ceremony, the colonel 
at mass, the convicts helping at the Orphanage, the Communards 
at the City Hall, the sorcerer at the doctor's and that colonists' 
sons are converted to the socialistic mystique, we are to understand 
that geography is on its way to digest history. Arthur exploits the 
vacuum of authority thus created by hastening Kaegne's and Zolo's 
fortunes. At the end of the play, one would not be surprised if 
some day, Zolo, properly educated, perhaps at the Paris Institute 
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of Political Sciences, and endowed with the necessary capital, 
became a leader in the western tradition. At any rate, his good-bye 
to Arthur (V, 175-81) ends on the hope of a political conciliation 
which would permit both of those men to ccexist in a new formula. 
Not only does Zolo (who has just killed his real father, Father 
Gédouze, and sealed his coming of age by this Freudian dénoue- 
ment) not kill Arthur, his spiritual father, but he receives the island 
from his hand. 

When Nicole Vedrés comments on her play as 'part truth, part 
lie, one supporting the other' (Paris 6e, p. 83), she makes it a 
legitimate enterprise for the reader to separate one from the 
other and to assume a point of view distanced from the poetic and 
convincing concoction of Les Canaques. 1t is legitimate only if one 
keeps in mind that the author was neither an anthropologist, nor 
a historian, nor a political theorist: any remark that follows is to 
be understood as pointing out poetic licences or implications 
interesting for our times, and not literary shortcomings. 

First, in her desire to make New Caledonia fit into her scheme, 
Nicole Vedrés made a few technical errors. The Canaques do not 
seem to have been particularly peaceful outside of their own 
villages, but, on the contrary, devoted to tribal wars. Neither did 
their cannibalism have for its sole purpose to ingest one's friend . 
or loved one in order to appropriate his virtues (IL 57) but more 
often to digest one's foe with the understandable intention of des- 
troying him and providing a dietary supplement. However, the 
notion of Lord Sandwich and Captain Cook simmering in the 
Papuan pot (IV, 122) is, naturally, nothing more than an irre- © 
sistible pun. She also attributed to the Canaques a freedom of 
sexual relations which, in spite of their nudity, was not true of a 
culture in which men and women occupy separate huts and marry 
according to rigid clannish rules. Finally, she has at least once 
claimed for New Caledonia details actually concerning other islands, 
for instance in the case of the giant statues (I, 28) resembling those 
of Baster Island. 

Then, she took some liberties with history. Many historical 
sources, whether French or English, mention the disastrous role 
played by the missions in the destruction of the native spirit. Not 
only were they there long before the lay mandataries (the Picpus 
Fathers came as early as 1827, soon followed by the Marists), but 
in the midst of inconsistent measures from changing metropolitan 
regimes, their monolithic policy contributed more than any other 
factor to the decay of existing structures. However, in her eager- 
ness to indict the missionaries, Nicole Vedrés was also yielding to 
her staunch anticlerical feelings, which included Catholic and Pro- 
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testant alike. She never forgave the church militant for being a 
patriarchal, authoritative structure rather than an all-forgiving and 
all-inclusive mother figure. She ignored the fact that the history of 
early missions in the South Pacific had been, indeed, a record of 
martyrdom,” and that Protestant missions had proved themselves, 
on the whole, more enlightened in their zeal than their Catholic 
counterparts.1? 

On the other hand, while her handling of the missionaries is an 
overkill, her representation of the effects of colonialism on New 
Caledonia, vigorous as it seems, is still an understatement. In her 
intellectual’s desire to respond to the spiritual assassination of a 
people, she minimized the actual genocide that took place in New 
Caledonia at that time. For instance, she makes no mention of the 
numerous diseases and vices imported by the White which very 
early devastated the natives, nor of the dramatic economic crises 
that brought the population to the point of starvation, nor of 
the forced labour, the systematic land expropriation. Moreover, 
she presents the convicts (especially Laurent and Eugéne) as 
enlightened and innocent human beings who find on the island a 
chance to start anew and entertain comfortable rapports with the 
natives. This is a far cry from the truth: most historians agree, if 
not on the questionable character of those unexpected colonists, 
at least on the omnipresence of the gendarme and the warder, on 
their scandalous use of the prisoners as cheap labour, a process in 
which the Canaques have been known to act as . . . hound dogs for 
the convicts, instead of fellow underdogs. 

Finally, she is a bit flippant in her accusations. A perhaps less 
generous but more just picture might have made something of the 
difference between intentions and results that often constitute the 
tragedy of colonization. Even if it is true, as she chides, that the 
names themselves of New Britain, New Hebrides, New Guinea, 
New Zealand and other ‘New’s (II, 70) spell a grim history of 
European appetites in the Pacific, the play might have reflected the 
nuances implied by some of her other statements.!% Historical 
records show the Motherland, whether France or England, to be 
occasionally capable of humanistic measures towards the natives. 
One regrets this omission less as a factual one than because it could 
have been a rich dramatic theme to play on. 

But these inexactitudes do not really alter the message of the 
play. On the other hand, in attempting to evaluate this message, 
one must point out the ambiguity of an ending which made a 
colonized (Zolo) owe his career to a considerable political and 
economic legacy from a colonist (Arthur). In the last two decades 
more especially, history has shown such a proposition to be against 
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the grain—and the facts—of ycung natioralisms and radicalisms 
all over the world. The various movements of liberation tend, 
nowadays, to reject the idea of succeeding through the existing 
system. Those tendencies, which triggered off the May 1968 
students’ revolution in Paris, ere exposed at length in a work 
considered by the new generation as one of its bibles, Herbert 
Marcuse’s One Dimensional Man. Suggesting an alternative to the 
development of backward countries on a Western pattern, Marcuse 
writes, ‘Such indigenous progress would demand a planned policy 
which, instead of super-imposing technology on the traditional 
modes of life and labour, would 2xtend and improve them on their 
own ground, eliminating the oppressive and exploitive forces 
(material and religious) which nade them incapable of assuring 
the development of a Human existence. Social revolution, agrarian 
reform, and reduction of over-population would be prerequisites, 
but not industrialization after the pattern o1 advanced societies."!* 
Seen against this background, it seems likely that Zolo, whose 
leadership is from now on enmeshed with the world nickel market 
and the boom of niaoulis medicinal gum, will have a hard time 
going on to the real issues, anc perhaps will turn out to be as 
destructive in the process, as the former political power. 
Moreover, as far as the fate of the island itself is concerned, the 
solution indicated by the play is that of an integration with the 
motherland. Zolo admits he owes all of his knowledge to Arthur 
and Constant, and several scenes of the play—particularly those 
involving the schoolmaster Laurent—-show a strong faith in a 
secular education of the native. Here, too, history proves, starting 
with the example of Algeria, that when integration is granted by 
the metropolitan country, it usual y comes too late. In this respect, 
other contemporary stands on the relationship of the colonized and 
the colonist, for instance those of Franz Fanon in The Wretched of 
the Earth, of Jean Genét when he created in The Screens the 


character of Said, or, less obviously, of Boris Vian in Les Bátisseurs . 


d'empire,!5 would be more representative of the ideology prevailing 
among metropolitan intellectuals in those days. They all point out. 
to total estrangement as the only viable solution. When Nicole 
Vedrés wrote Les Canaques (summer 1963), it was already an 
obsolete position. But, again, her allegiances to the telluric and 
matriarchal world which tends to the reunion rather than the 
separation of all men as sons of the original Earth Mother made 
her prefer a utopian compromise to a rupture more in line with the 
contemporary ideology, but unacceptable to her private philosophy. 
The use of the word ‘natif instead of the standard ‘indigène’ 
throughout the play is a clue in itself to her fselings. Let us hasten 
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to add that she was not the only writer of her age to reflect that 
indecision. A now classic and over-analyzed case of it is, of course, 
Albert Camus. It may not be irrelevant to recall here, that, when 
Camus publicly refused to endorse the Algerian movement of 
liberation, he did it also by invoking his mother. . . .1° 

But an even stronger argument in defence of the play’s ending 
can be made with the large number of native writers themselves 
who admit being caught in the same predicament as Zolo. For it is 
easy for metropolitan intellectuals to remain uncompromising— 
from a distance—whereas the native intellectual is often torn in a 
love-hate relationship with the culture of the mother country which 
has become an integral and legitimate part of himself. This point 
is illustrated over and over again in such African writers as 
Malonga, Laye, Camara, Cheikh Hamidou Kane, in several Arabo- 
Berber novelists, in the most illuminating Portrait du colonisé by 
Albert Memmi, to name just a sampling.17 One of them, in his 
anguish, lets out this cry which is both the sword and the wound: 
"The French language is my exile.!? The necessity to preface the 
political independence with a cultural one explains, in fact, the 
great emphasis on négritude since the end of the Second World War. 
Perhaps if Zolo is given enough time for introspection he will end, 
as the noble hero of L’Aventure ambigué, with a disguised suicide. 
Thus, in the long run, the play appears to us to push with its dreams, 
to pull with its fears and to be typical of a generation in which many 
were crushed between the needs of the heart and the cold facts of 
history. All in all, we should be grateful to Les Canaques for 
raising, if not solving, all these questions for which, in the words 
of the author herself (II, 46), ‘... not you, not I, but we, never- 
theless’ must answer. 


NOTES 


1 Main works by Nicole Vedrés: Chronicles (Paris: Mercure de France): 
Paris, le (1958); Suite parisienne (1960); Les Abonnés absents (1961); 
L'Horloge parlante (1962); Point ce Paris (1963). Paris 6e (Paris: Editions 
du Seuil, 1965). Novels (Paris: Gallimard) : Le Labyrinthe ou le Jardin de 
Sir Arthur (1950); Christophe ou le Choix des armes (1953) ; Les Cordes 
rouges (1958); L'Exécuteur (1958); La Béte lointaine (1960); La Fin de 
septembre (1962) ; L'Hótel d'Albe (1963). Plays: Les Canaques (Paris: 
Editions du Seuil, 1966); unpublished, La Téte d'Edouard (1965). Unless 
otherwise specified, all translations from French sources are mine and 
references in parentheses in the text are ta Les Canaques. For a detailed 
biography of Nicole Vedrés, see A. J. Smith, L'Oeuvre de Nicole Vedrès: 
Variations sur un théme tellurique.' Doct. d'Université, Paris, 1970, pp. 
3-25. 

? Martial Dassylva, ‘Théâtre dans un fauteuil, La Presse (Montréal), 25 
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June 1966, p. 4 and ‘Livres classés, Notes BiLliographiques, No. 5 (June 
1966), p. 584. 

* See André Brincourt, ‘Au rond-pcint des ordas. La Télévision. Nicole 
Vedrés.' Figaro, 22 November 1965, », 19 whic2 mentions Jean-Louis Bar- 
rault's interest in the play. It is.about to be produced again on the French 
television (information communica-ed by F-ançois-Régis Bastide end ` 
Editions du Seuil). 

* See L'Horloge parlante, p. 92 and Point de Faris, p. 101. 

* In Paris 6e, she refers her readers to the succinct and somewhat slanted 
A. Huetz de Lemps, Australie et Nouvelle Zélcrde (Paris: P.U.F., 1954). 
* For general documentation on New Caledonia, the following pages refer 
particularly to Ch. André Julien, Histoire de l'Océanie (Paris: P.U.F., 
1942), pp. 27, 32, 47, 82-84, 94-96, 103, 114; Stephen H. Roberts, The 
History of French Colonial Policy, 1870-1925 (London: F. Cass, 1963), 
pp. 516-30; Hawthorne Daniel, Islaads of the Pacific (New York: Put- 
nam, 1943), pp. 127-29; for anthropological facts to Maurice Leenhardt, 
Gens de la Grande Terre (Paris: Gallimard, 1937), pp. 22, 43-49, 89-90, 
206-08; for Australian history to Marjorie Barnard, A History of Australia 
(Sydney: Angus and Robertson, 1963), pp. 32-35, 118, 661-62 and R. M. 
Younger, Australia and the Australians: A New Concise History (Ade- 
laide: Rigby, 1970), pp. 107, 111-12, 117, 260-6i, 406, 573-75. 

* Robert Abirached, ‘Les Canaques à Liège, Le Nouvel Observateur, 12-18 
October 1966, p. 50. 

* See G. Bataille, La Part maudite, précédé dz la Notion de dépense 
(Paris: Editions de Minuit, 1967), p. 43. 

° L'Afrique bascule vers l'avenir: L'Algérie en 1957 et autres textes (Paris: 
Editions de Minuit, 1960), p. 47. 

" See, for instance, Carlos Castaneda, The Teachings of Don Juan: A 
Yaqui Way of Knowledge (New York: Ballactine Books, 1968) and 
Robert Jaulin, La Mort Sara. L'Ordre de la vie cu la pensée de la mort au 
Tchad (Paris: Plon, 1967). 

" See C. Irving Benson, ‘Missionaries of the Seas, in The Pacific Ocean 
Islands, ed. Charles Barrett (Melbourne: N. H. Seward, 1950), pp. 113-25. 
? The pasteur Maurice Leenhardt, who spent many years in Houailou 
doing admirable anthropological work and whc remains an authoritative 
source on New Caledonia, would be a striking example. 

? Cf. L'Horloge parlante, pp. 100-02: ‘But in same remote countries we . 
went, and our fathers before us and their fathers went even more. 

Under pretexts quite different from tourism, in order to bring those 
people over there all kinds of things, history, schools, gospel, to fight the 
Tsetse fly, hunger, superstition, illiterecy and death, nothing less. But it 
is difficult to distinguish among all the motivations of all these travellers, 
and, in the final analysis, between mission and commission. . . . Some 
wanted to save souls, some wanted to live a golden age with, often, a lot 
of copper underneath. . . . 

* One Dimensional Man: Studies in the Ideology of Advanced Industrial 
Society (Boston: Beacon Press, 1964), p. 47. 

5 Respectively: trans. C. Farrington (New York: Grove Press, 1963. Pref., 
J. P. Sartre); trans. B. Fretchman (New York: Grove Press, 1962); 
Théâtre (Paris: J. J. Pauvert, 1965). 

1 I have always condemned terror. I must also condemn a terrorism 
which operates blindly in the streets of Algiers, for example, and which 
one day may strike my mother or my family. I believe in justice, but I 
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will defend my mother before justice.’ In Essays, ed. Quillot (Paris: 
Gallimard, 1965), pp. 1881-82. - 
" Portrait du colonisé, précédé du Portrait du colonisateur (Paris: Buchet- 
Chastel, 1957). Other native writers mentioned here are studied from this 
point of view in two concise and useful works: A. C. Brench, The 
Novelists’ Inheritance in French Africa (London: Oxford University 
Press, 1967), pp. 12, 128-29, 132-34 in particular; and G. E Von Grune- 
baum, French African Literature: Some Cultural Implications (The 
Hague. Mouton, 1964), pp. 17, 37-39. 

* Malek Haddad quoted in Von Grunebaum, p. 39, n. 42. 
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ON SOME PATTERNS OF COMMUNICATIVE 
COMPETENCE IM WEST GERMANY 
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Monash Lniversity 


ONE of the criticisms that is somm-imes levelled against Chomskyan 
generative-transformational grammar is that it has distracted atten- 
tion from the main function of kaguage, namely communication.* 
One can employ a grammatical end semantically acceptable sent- 
ence and yet not communicate æaything or cause a misunderstand- 
ing because this sentence is not 12rmally used in the given setting. 
Such sociolinguistic considerations have been highlighted by work 
on variability (Labov), commun.cative competence (Hymes, Ervin- 
Tripp, Neustupný) and speech acts and pragmatics (Searle, Wun- 
derlich) .? 


1. The foreigner in a German-speaking country will not get very 

far in a conversation without dec cing whether to address his speech 

partner as du or Sie. Althougt the German system of pronouns 

of address is generally conceivec as a du (singular)—ihr (plural) / 

Sie (formal) dichotomy? there are actually seven modes of address 

in use: 

1.1 du as the ‘informal’ pronour of address in the singular. 

1.2 ihr » 9) ” LE] 2» 2 » LL plural 

2. ihr as the plural pronoun of address for a group of two or more 
people of whom at least one i: addressed as du and at least one 


is addressed as Sie, e.g. ‘koramt ihr vor oder nach dem Essen?’ 
(addressed to a friend and h s wife). 


3. ihr as a marked plural proncim of address for a group of two or 
more people addressed as S'e e.g. “Wieviel Bücher habt ihr in 
der Bibliothek?” (stressing +at the speaker is referring to the 
speech partner's institution and not to his personal library). The 
interlocutors are on Sie terms. 

4. Sie as plural address for a group of two or more people, of 
whom at least one is addre:sed as du and at least one as Sie, 
e.g. “Ich möchte Sie nicht zu lange aufhalten" (polite). 

5.1 Sie as the “formal” pronour >f address in tbe singular. 

5.2 # 5* p » 2 L22 33 2 35 plural. 

In Brown and Gilman's terms,’ a power relationship would be most 
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inherent in 5, and a solidarity relationship would be strongest in 1, 
4 is rarest and is oriented to the Sie partner of the du-Sie pair of 
speech partners. 2 and 3 are also less common than 1 and 5. (These 
and the subsequent remarks are based on observations and direct 
questioning in various parts of West Germany during my recent 
study leave August 1972-May 1973). 


A. The "traditional" pattern of pronoun selection is as follows: 
1. Sie is the unmarked pronoun of address; du is marked. 


2. Members of a family use du (according to Brown and Gilman,* 
more consistently than, say, French or Italians). 

3. du is used to children under about 15. 

4. Young children tend to call everyone du. 

5. duis employed in prayer. 

6. “Close friends" may decide (i.e. make a verbal agreement) to 
use du. Sometimes this is associated with a ritual drink 
(Brüderschaft trinken). The use of du is then symmetrical (ie. 
two-way). 

7. Older people (especially those of higher status) may asymetric- 
ally eddress younger people (especially those of lower status), 
that is, the older people use du, the vounger ones Sie. As Ervin- 
Tripp points out,5 a senior alter can dispense the younger one 
from this by suggesting a symmetrical "informal" mode of 
address. 


B. The past five years have seen a marked change in the rules for 
du and Sie (particularly in the younger generation). Where as pre- 
viously students would siez unless they were ‘close friends’, they 
tend to automatically use du today. (While the ‘agreement ritual’ is 
still prevalent in the older generation, among young people it now 
suffices for one interlocutor to start duzing and the other to follow.) 
The greatest change is in intersex communication where a spon- 
taneous duzing would have been most unusual until recently. Du 
is also used, to an increasing extent, among young colleagues in 
universities and schools, but less among professors or between 
professors and subprofessorial colleagues. (The more general 
semantic expansion of Professor to include medium-rank-academics 
may change this.) There is also a rising tendency among work- 
mates in skilled trades to duz even if they are only temporarily 
working together, e.g. on a building site. Apart from common work, 
common ideology is a feature promoting duzen. Not only—as pre- 
viously—membership of the same party (especially the Social 
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Democrats and Communists) clu5 or student group, but also simi- 
larly radical or progressive poliical and social views will auto- 
matically start a du relationship. Perhaps the most startling change 
is reflected in the symmetrical gereralised use of du between young 
staff members and students in mamy university departments, in some 
other tertiary institutions, and b2tween some teachers and pupils 
in secondary schools (at the prerogative of the teachers). All this 
is related to the Student Revolt cf 1968, anti-authoritarian educa- 
tional principles, and the breaking-up of traditional family and 
other closely knit social networks. A universalistic relationship is 
replacing the old particularistic cne. 

In the past, pronouns of address have been manifestations of a 
fairly closed system of relationships. English friend corresponds to 
German Freund(in) (friend) and 3ekannte(r) (acquaintance), and 
there are fairly strict boundaries between these. Freundschaft is a 
rather exclusive mutually-binding relationship, particularly when it 
involves people of opposite sexes 

The Sie partner in a gathering will conspicuously show up as an 
outsider. Siezen is instrumental a3 a technique in “cutting someone 
off" from a group (schneiden). The boundaries between "business" 
and “private” sectors often being vague, selective du relationships 
may cause “diplomatic” problem: in the work domain. They may 
give the impression of favouritism. If A, B and C are in that order 
in the hierachy of an establishment, and A and C are on du terms 
and B is on Sie terms with both A and C, A and C will be in a 
vulnerable position if B complaims to A about C, and A wants to 
avoid being accused of unfairness or even corruption. 

The influence of alcohol will frequently mean the withdrawal of 
normal rules for du- Sie. In a dr nking situation, du relations may 
be entered into, which have effect only for the particular occasion. 

The traditional “co-occurrence” rules for forms of address are, 


in the first place: 
du + first name 
Sie + (Her ) + (surname ) 
(Frau ) (title ) 
(Fräulein ) (title + surname) 


In addition there is the more unvsual 
Sie + first nane 


where the “first name" part is asymetrical This is frequently due 
to the fact that, while du-Sie csymetry traditionally ceases when 
the young partner turns (about) 15 but first name— surname asy- 
metry generally continues beyoad that age. (The non-equival- 
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ence of Anglo-Saxon first-name calling and German duzen is re- 
ferred to by Max Frisch in his Tagebuch.*) 
There are at least two other combinations: 


du + no name 
du + name of occupation. 

The first of these co-occurrences stems from the fact that group 
membership, common job or institution, and common ideology are 
du-promoting factors and some latter-day “Duzbriider” do not 
know each other’s name (e.g. university staff advising first year 
students). The second co-occurrence (e.g. “Du, Schlosser, komm 
mal her!") promoted by common work situation (and a somewhat 
“playful” disposition) has been heard frequently where groups of 
tradesmen are together temporarily, e.g. on a building site. Both 
these combinations are connected with only partial fulfilment of tbe 
rules for either du or Sie. The decision to employ du may be govern- 
ed by environment and dress. Du as a spontaneous form of address 
among strangers is more likely in the Mensa of a university than on 
a tram, and is more usual between two young men with long hair 
and beards or between two people wearing the uniform of a railways 
conductor than between people with no such common “externals”. 
A high-status Western European (American or Australian) 
foreigner is probably less likely to be duzed than a comparable 
German, but a Southern European foreign worker is far more likely 
to be addressed as du than a German stranger. As most of the 
foreign workers *pick up" German from their German associates, 
they tend to duz everybody.* 

There is now a tendency for "status marked situations" (e.g. 
seminars, congresses, committee meetings) not to bring about a 
temporary withdrawal of the du relationship (though not among 
the older generation), leading to a public exhibition of social rela- 
tions. UE 

Our observations so far suggest the following clear-cut rules for 
du and Sie: 


[* femta] [ + common radical J [ + common job [+ common 
| or progressive ideology or work situation sex ] 
[= Meri ] b senior alter ] [ PE ] [+ accepted ] 


[ — plural ] + du 


Same as above except for [+ plural ] > ahr 


[— femur] [oo progrestve ideology] [or work mtuason ] 


[ mm] f+ mponor] [+ samor de] Fae] 
[- accepted [- plurai ] > Ste 
Same as above except for [+ plural ] > Sie 
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Other configurations will produce any combination of the five pat- 
terns mentioned initially, depending on which type of feature pre- 
dominates. The more “mixed” the features, the more likely it is 
that patterns 2 or 3 will be adopted. How many of the features for 
du have to be present for du to b» used will be connected with the 
personality and views of the speaker. As Brown and Gilman claim,? 
the choice of pronouns of addres; can be regarded as an indicator 
of radicalism (du) or conservatism (Sie). They correlate this with 
opinions on nationalism, free love, trial marriage, the abolition of 
capital punishment, and national and religious loyalties. However, 
there is certainly a marked charge towards du symmetry. As a 
result, foreigners and children may suffer from confusion during 
their socialization process. 

An even more basic considerstion in verbal communication is 
how to start a conversation. Two primary differences between 
German and Australian English ere: 


1. German lacks "standard" coaversation opening routines such 
as: How are you? and What a nice day! or Áren't we having terrible 
weather! 

2. There seem to be limitations in German on who can start a 
conversation with whom. This does not apply to speech acts, such 
as requests, and the verbal accompaniment to their fulfilment or the 


response to them. However, where the interlocutors already know ` 


each other, the conversation relates to their common past experi- 
ence, and the conversation opening routine loses much of its signi- 
ficance. Where the interlocutors have something in common or 
know something about each other, a standard conversation opener 
is also unnecessary. 
Whereas (Goodday) 

(Hello ) ! Hos are you? is both a greeting anda 

(Hi ) 
conversation opening question in Australian English, Wie geht's? 
is only a specific question requirmg an informative answer in Ger- 
man. Its use is restricted to interbocutors already familiar with each 
other. So is Schönes Wetter! WEereas the question (Well,) how far 
are YOU going? would be poss:ble as a conversation opener be- 
tween any strangers on Australian trains, the corresponding Wie 
weit fahren Sie (denn)? would be considered aggressive in Ger- 
many, most particularly so amonz unfamiliar interlocutors of oppo- 
site sexes and in the “middle” and upper "middle" classes. The 
nearest possible routine—if the context of reality permits it— 
would be Fahren Sie AUCH nach X ? (perhaps followed by some 
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reason or excuse. for asking). This is in line with a “traditional” 
rule of etiquette—that people should not talk to strangers until they 
have been introduced or know something about them. (The pre- 
supposition of the utterance is that the speaker is going to X). 

The greeting Guten Tag (or Morgen or Abend)! or GrüB Gott! 
would potentially be a conversation opener. However, they have 
become little more than a ritual. Greeting people in shops, restaur- 
ants, lifts, closed compartments of trains and doctors’ or dentists’ 
waiting rooms is far more usual than in Australia. The same applies 
to saying goodbye. A typical verbal exchange in a Stuttgart res- 
taurant is as follows: 


A and B are strangers. A is sitting at a table which is joined by B. 


A: GrüB Gott! Ist hier noch frei? 

B: Ja. 

Long pause — Then A is brought his meal. 
B: Guten Appetit! 

A: Danke (schön)! 

Long pause—then B is brought his meal. 
A: Guten Appetit! 

B: Danke (schön)! 

Long pause—A pays and gets up to leave. 
A: Auf Wiedersehen! 

B: Auf Wiedersehen! 


The "skeleton" conversation thus comprises three ritualistic rou- 
tines two of which could be, but are often not exploited for further 
verbal inter-action. 

Perhaps the most usual type of discourse opener in German is the 
speech act (plus reason for it) or direct question— which, of course, 
varies according to the occasion, e.g. 

Darf ich Sie bitten, das Fenster zu schließen? 

Haben Sie etwas dagegen, wenn ich das Fenster schlieBe? 

This may then be followed by a comment on the weather which 
may lead to further conversation. 

Even before conversation openers there are non-verbal rules— 
proxemic rules—which make communication possible. The whole 
of Germany, like other North-West European countries, belongs to 
the “non-contact” area where people normally keep a certain dis- 
tance from each other (as opposed to the “contact” area in the 
Mediterranean).? However, there are different types of proxemic 
behaviour in different regions, especially for sitting in public places 
such as trains and restaurants. Swabians (particularly Stuttgarters) 
and Schleswig-Holsteiners employ more distant proxemic rules than 
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Rheinlanders and Bavarians tend to be conscious of. The Swabian 
satirical writer “Thaddäus Troll’ tells of a country restaurant 
keeper’s daughter saying to her lather: “Was machet mer bloß, 
Vadder, dô kommet femf Schdiagerder, ond mir hent bloß vier 
Disch!" (Whatever shall we do, Father, there are five Stuttgarters 
coming, and we've only got four tables.”) It is claimed!? that you 
need as many tables as Swabians in a restaurant. On the other hand 
Bavarians are noted for their ^Gemüatlichkeit". (This difference 
could perhaps be associated with the social and religious history of 
Germany.) 

In suburban trains around Stct-gart (Nahverkehrszüge), people 
will at first “monopolize” a double seat, with no-one sitting opposite. 
When the train becomes crowdec, new passengers will occupy seats 
diagonally opposite the others. The same applies generally in the 
area north of Hamburg, but in Bavaria and the Rheinland, pas- 
sengers tend to sit next to and/or directly opposite each other. More 
distant proxemic patterns are associated with less conversation. Pat- 
terned “smali-talk” seems to be more unusual in German than, say, 
in Australia. On the other hand, Germans travelling in England 
often misunderstand small-talk to te the initiation of a “close friend- 
ship”, just as they frequently take fiterally such conversation closing 
routines as “I hope you'll come ani see me sometime!” 

The rules and routines discussed above seem to reflect a society 
more "closed" than Australia, ba: one which is rapidly changing, 
and which has within it several conflicting patterns determined 
largely by age and region. (Tte patterns in East Germany and 
Austria are altogether different.) What parallels are there in con- 
temporary France, Russia, Spain and Sweden? 
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TRIESTE: EUROPE’S WINDOW ON THE 
ADRIATIC 
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Tuis title refers to the past. Trieste’s significance underwent most 
unfortunate changes during the twentieth century. From a great 
cosmopolitan port and an interrational city under Austrian Im- 
perial rule, its importance diminished steadily. Neglected by 
Italy in 1918 and again by the Allies in 1945, its decline was 
steady and relentless. 

Its greatness started under the Habsburgs, when it had the 
experience of the privileges of beiag a Free Port. 

Tn 1719, the Emperor Charles VI had given it this status and 
even to-day, the Italians recognize the importance of this historic 
occasion: 


'La proclamazione del porto franco per opera di Carlo VI 
d'Asburgo segna una data fordamentale nelle storie triestine’ 


At the time of its proclametion as an Imperial free port, 
Trieste had 5,700 inhabitants. In 1891, when it was deprived 
of this privilege (it was incorpo-ated into the Austro-Hungarian 
customs Authority) it had 156,390 inhabitants. 

The same matter was taken vp during the 1914-1918 war by 
the Austrian poet and dramatist Hugo von Hofmannstbal (1874- 
1929). In an effort to raise the morale of his countrymen, he 
wrote to glorify Austria's past aad its heroes, among whom was 
Prince Eugene of Savoy, the great defender of the West against 
the Turkish invasions at the ead of the 17th century. In spite 
of being a Frenchman, he had belonged to the Austrian Court 
from the age of 20 years and bad served the Emperor witb de- 
votion. And among the illustrous achievements of his career, 
Hofmannsthal notes his influence on the history of Trieste: 


‘Sein Werk war es, daB der Kaiser für Triest alles tat, wodurch 
es groß ward, so wie es heute ist und nach diesem Krieg immer 
mehr werden wird” 


Obviously, Hofmannsthal was 3oping for an Austrian victory. 

Trieste, after 1719, grew steadily; all trade between the Austro- 

Hungarian Empire and the Orieat passed through it, attracting a 

whole world of varied races seeking their fortune. The popula- 
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tion of the city increased rapidly? and its wealth proportionately. 

New arrivals and casual visitors complained often about the 
harshness of the climate. Spreading along the bay of Trieste, 
dominated in the North by the rough calcareous mountains of the 
Karst, the city endures the buffeting of two opposing winds, 
characteristic of the region: the cold and dry bora, blowing with 
catastrophic force, (roofs had to be built in a special way so as to 
stand up against it) and the warm and humid sirocco, reputed to 
induce nervous depression. 

The native-born Triestines, the settlers, the visitors — all these 
had different attitudes towards Trieste. It is revealing to look 
closer at some of these. The Triestine poets make no comment 
on the ever-variable climate; they are full of the joys and the 
beauty of their town, the deep blue of its sky. Listen to Umberto 
Saba (1883-1957): 


‘Trieste ha una scontrosa 

grazia. Se piace, 

è come un ragazzaccio aspro e vorace, 
con gli occhi azzurri e mani troppo grandi 
per regolare un fiore; 

come un amore 

con gelosia.'* 


Saba, a Jew and a Freudian, ran an antiquarian bookshop at the 
via S. Nicolò 30, called by his friends ‘la bottega dei miracol’, 
where many writers, including Italo Svevo, used to congregate. 
During fascist times it was a meeting place of those who had otber 
political opinions. 

Another poet, Slataper, tells us that the history of Trieste is 
based on its harbour: ‘We were a little cove of pirate fishermen 
and we knew how to use Rome, how to use Austria, how to resist 
and fight until the decline of Venice, now the Adriatic sea is ours.’ 
Scipio Slataper (1888-1915) was born and educated in Trieste, and 
like many other Triestines interested in the humanities, completed 
his education in Florence. There he worked for the weekly re- 
view La Voce, which in 1912 gave publicity to his first book: 
‘Leggete II mio Carso, il primo libro di poesia scritto da un tries- 
tino.’ 

In 1913 Slataper was appointed to the Kolonialinstitut in Ham- 
burg as Lektor in Italian. In 1914 he returned to Italy, where he 
went to Rome and undertook a fervent campaign in favour of 
Italian intervention in the war. In May 1915, immediately after 
Italy opened hostilities against Austria-Hungary, he joined the 
army and was killed not far from Trieste, in the fierce battles of 
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Monfalcone, on 3 December 1915. His activities were equally 
divided between literature, politics and society. His Ibsen (1917) 
in which he uses Shakespeare as point cf reference, published 
after his death, was considered in Italy as the best study of the 
subject. In Il mio Carso (1912) Slataper speaks not only about 
the rough mountains of the Karst, but evokes for us the picture- 
squeness and the teeming life of the Triestine port: 


Un bastimento greco imbarca grossi trani; due pescatori issano 
la grande vela scura, sgocciolante; un gelataio grida la sua 
merce; uno con gli occhiali neri nota su un libruccio il numero 
sacchi cemento; un servo di piazza si fa avanti con il carretto 
TOSSO; s'accosta spumando, il vapore di Grado; un manzo tira 
un vagone carico di balle di cartone. Sul vagone è scritto: 
Troppau — Triest — Rozzol — Assling. Ora un treno sbuffa 
su per il colle d'Opcina, un alt-o arriva a Pola, un altro rintrona 
sul ponte del Po. L'aria è piena di strepito. Il movimento 
s'allarga. La terra lavora.® 


Here Slataper gives us the picture of the great port at work as: 
it was in 1910: its movement, its noise, its tumultuous life; today, 
by contrast, there is all too often silence, which the poet, were he 
still alive, would surely have peopled with ghosts, just as Enzio 
Bettiza, in his 7! fantasma di Trieste (1958), has resuscitated the 
happy crowds that throng a multi-national, colourful port, where 
the flags from all nations fly over a forest of masts, shaken by the 
wild bora. Neither Slataper nor Saba talks about the harshness 
of the wind; Slataper's peasants, labouring in the nearby Karst, pay 
no attention to it, nor is there a word of it among Saba's Triestines. 
Italo Svevo's characters, by contrast, do suffer from it and founder 
in their melancholia; so also do those of certain visiting poets and 
writers, such as Ricarda Huch, the German scholar and novelist, 
the famous student of German Romanticism, whose work, writ- 
ten after her sojourn in Trieste, bears all the hallmarks of the city; 
and the poet Rainer-Maria Rilke, at one time Rodin's secretary, 
bitterly complains about it: 

. mir weder das Haus noch das Klima recht zusagt, dieser 
fortwührende Wechsel zwischen Bora und Scirocco, tut meinen 
Nerven nicht gut, und ich erschôpfe mich darin das eine und 
das andere mitzumachen* 


Yet others were delighted by the rich colour and light of this 
southern port: Gerhart Hauptmann (1862-1946), the German 





* Letter to Lou AndreasSalomé (10 January 1912) 
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dramatist who stopped there at the beginning of his trip to Greece, 
depicts in his Griechischer Frühlingt the yellow and orange sails 
against the blue background of the Adriatic. And it was these 
same boats with their prows sculpted in obedience to a tradition 
handed down from the Middle Ages, into the form of Saints, that 
first struck the imagination of James Joyce when he settled in the 
city in October 1904, not knowing then that he was destined to 
remain there for no less than eleven years. 

The houses of Trieste climb upwards from the harbour to the 
Karst, like seats in the hemicycle of a Greek theatre. To the 
West, new suburbs with modern flats have developed, culminating 
on the hilltop near the shining white University, and overlooking 
the sea. To the East, the Citta Vecchia crawls up the slope towards 
the cathedral of San Giusto. This part of Trieste has changed 
very little since the eighteenth century. Inhabited by poor Italians 
with large families, it was used by Ricarda Huch as the back- 
ground for her novel Aus der Triumphgasse (1902). The Via del 
Trionfo — it takes its name from the Arco di Riccardo —winds 
its way up to San Giusto, overlooking the old Roman settlement: 


Wie sie krumm, gebückt die Anhóhe hinaufkroch, heiss, 
schweiBige Dünste und Geruch von Schnaps und Öl und 
Zwiebeln mit sich schleppend.* 


The novelist brings to life a whole population swarming with 
poor artisans, drunken sailors, courageous deserted wives, crippled 
or sick children, thieves and murderers. Ricarda Huch, the wife 
of an Italian dentist working in Trieste, had access to these people, 
living in squalor and misery, through her charwoman, whom she 
made the chief character of her novel. In the book the latter is 
given the name of Farfalla (‘Butterfly’). In her extraordinary tales, 
Ricarda Huch evokes the superstitions and the fantastic beliefs of 
this ancient part of the city, where legends dating back to the 
Romans were still circulating, where life had remained but little 
changed since the Middle Ages, and even old customs were still 
in use. Farfalla puts up a fight against her misfortunes; she 
strives to retain her cheerfulness by joking and amusing both 
others and herself with all the colour and humour of these 
anecdotes. 

Huch has no time for the wealthy quarters of Trieste; the wide 
elegant avenues, lined with silent and forbidding houses and palazzi 
of the rich, for her exude nothing but melancholy. 

In contrast not only the Triestine bourgeoisie themselves, but 


t Berlin. S, Fischer, 1908. 
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other writers and visitors, were impressed "with the beauty of the 
boulevards. In 1830, we find Ster.dhal, who was always apprecia- 
tive of the massive solidity of Itatian architecture, comparing these 
districts with Hamburg: 
‘Trois magnifiques rues alignées le long ce la mer, des maisons 
énormes, fort hautes et cependant à trois Stages seulement, mais 
pas le moindre ornement d’architecture.’ Henri Martineau adds: 
‘Le pavé surtout excitait l'admi-ation du consul: il était fait de 
grandes pierres taillées dont la propreté 5tonnait et ravissair" 


But twenty-four years before Scendhal, enother Frenchman of 
letters had already set down his impressions of that scene: 
Chateaubriand, in his Itinéraire de Paris à Jérusalem, writes 
that he arrived at Trieste on 29 July, 1806, and stayed there for 
three days: 


"Trieste est une ville régulièrement bâtie Elle est située sous 
un assez vaste ciel, au pied d'une chaine de montagnes stériles; 
elle ne posséde aucun monument. Le dernier souffle de la 
civilisation expire sur ce rivage où la barbarie commence’. 


Stendhal and Chateaubriand were both in their own way poli- 
ticians; but a third Frenchman cf this period whose destiny is 
linked with the city was notoriows for his exclusive interest in 
politics. Joseph Fouché, duke of Otranto (1759-1820), French 
statesman and organizer of the pol.ce, whose efficiency and oppor- 
tunism enabled him to serve every zovernmeat from 1792 to 1815, 
spent two brief periods of his life in Trieste. In 1813, Napoleon 
wanted to get him out of France, and appointed him Governor- 
General of the Illyrian provinces. Fouché surrounded himself with 
a brilliant and motley court. He distributec offices to Frenchmen 
and to Italians; to bishops and to Dalmatian, Croatian and 
Slovenian aristocrats. He arranged many fescivities and distributed 
largesse in the form of medals aad orders. The brilliance of his 
court served to cover up the decline of Nasoleon’s Empire. He 
returned to Paris in 1814, where he worked for Louis XVIII as 
minister of police. After he hac been declared a regicide, he 
lived in retirement in Linz, Prague and finally again in Trieste at 
the Palazzo Vicco, where he kept close coatact with Napoleon's 
family. He brought with him many valuabe documents, incrimi- 
nating contemporaries in high places. These documents were to 
serve as basic material for the Mémoires he had intended writing 
in Trieste. However fate decided otherwise, and he died before 
he could carry out his task. Just before hi: death (26 December 
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1820) he asked his son Armand to burn all these dangerous docu- 
ments. 

During his time as Governor-General, Fouché had used the 
novelist, Charles Nodier, both as secret agent and as special propa- 
gandist in Trieste. Charles Nodier had been exiled from France 
and spent some time at Laybach as a journalist, in which capacity 
Fouché found him very useful. Nodier was so taken with the 
beauty of Trieste that he used it as background for several of his 
novels: Jean Sbogar (1818), for instance, or Mademoiselle de 
Marsan (1832). This is how he describes the site: 


‘Serrée entre la mer immense et les hauteurs inaccessibles, elle 
offrirait l'image d'une prison: l'art vainqueur du sol en a fait un 
séjour délicieux. Son golfe est une corbeille de fleurs fraiches 
comme le printemps, posée sur un rocher’. 


In the mental picture most people have of Italy, Trieste is not 
usually seen to be the most beautiful of cities; yet famous men 
have been attracted by the loveliness of this city and of its sur- 
roundings. Some of them have paid homage to its glorious past, 
others have fallen under the spell of the multitude of races, while 
others still have helped to enhance nature by creating monuments 
and palaces. Some five kilometres to the west stands the impres- 
sive castle of Miramare. It was built in white marble between 
1854 and 1856 by the Viennese architect Karl Junker for Maxi- 
milian of Austria, then Commander-in-Chief of the Austro- 
Hungarian Navy, later the ill-fated Emperor of Mexico. He too 
was drawn to the natural charms of the Triestine bay, and pre- 
ferred it to either of the two other Austrian ports, Pola, the main 
naval base, or Fiume, for his residence. Some twenty years later, 
in 1878, Giosue Carducci, a poet who won the Nobel Prize for 
Literature in 1906, visited Miramare. (Today it is national pro- 
perty and used as a museum. During the tourist season a display 
of ‘Son et Lumière’ revives its past history.) He was a vigorous 
Nationalist supporting the Irredenta. It was on one of the terraces 
that he was inspired to write Miramar, one of his Odi barbare 
(1877-1889), and he speaks of the 'ebony melancholy' of the castle, 
evoking Maximilian's tragic departure for Mexico. 


€ 
e tutte il mare spinge le mugghianti 
collere a questo bastion di scogli 
onde t'affacci a le due viste d'Adria 
rocca d'Absburgo; 
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e tona il cielo a Nabresina lungo 
la ferrugigna costa, e di baleni 
Trieste in fondo coronata il capo 
leva tra’nembi. 


Deh come tutto sorridea quel dolce 
matin d’aprile, quando usciva il biondo 
imperatore, con Ja bella donna, 

a navigarel ...... ? 


Many travellers arriving from the North, by the railway which 
skirts the coast, were deeply moved by the splendour of Mira- 
mare. Ibsen, in his old age, recalled the moment when, after 
passing through dark Alpine tunnels, he beheld: ‘the beauty of the 
South, a wonderful soft brightness which was destined to set its 
stamp on all my later production, even if that production was not 
all beauty.'* 

Sigmund Freud was another. He was still only a student when, 
in 1876, he was dazzled for the first time by the luminosity of the 
Adriatic sea; and the dazzlement was Miramare. West again from 
Miramare stands the castle of Duino, perched on a steep rock. 
This belongs to the Thurn und Taxis (‘Torre e Tasso’) family. 
This great Bavarian clan, allied to the Hohenlohe, had age-old 
associations with the region ever since a certain Raimonda Torre 
was Archbishop of Aquileia shortly before Trieste had to make its 
choice of patrons in the fourteenth century; so it is not surprising 
that a later generation, at the end of the seventeenth century, 
should have acquired a residence in the same region. To this 
famous castle Rilke was invited four times between 1910 and 
1914 by the Princess Marie von Thurn and Taxis-Hohenlohe. 
Duino provided the name for his metaphysical elegies inspired by 
this magic site, and partly written there. The Duineser Elegien 
(1923) are usually considered to be his most difficult poetry. 
During his sojourns Rilke remained in Duino; he did not go to 
Trieste, because he had no wish to expose himself there to the 
‘dumme österreichische Mehrsprachigkeit’, as he called it. For 
him, this coast was only the gateway to the Italy he loved; and 
that Italy, for him, began at Venice. 

Trieste before 1918 was typical, in its mixture of creeds and 
races, of the multi-nationalism of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. 
It was a melting pot, a meeting ground of Orient and Occident, 
of South and North. This mixture of races proved a great attrac- 
tion for many visitors before the First World War. One such 
was Valéry Larbaud who, contrary to Rilke, categorically pre- 
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ferred Trieste to Venice. Larbaud, author of Poésies de A. O. 
Barnabooth, was a rich amateur with a private library of some 
50,000 volumes, and, incidentally, a famous collector of toy 
soldiers. He had a passion for travel and literary discovery, and 
was the first to introduce the French to Coleridge, to Samuel 
Butler, to James Joyce and others; and, in the early nineteen- 
twenties, he added to his list of ‘discoveries’ James Joyce’s own 
favourite pupil, Italo Svevo. In his Amants, Heureux Amants 
(1923) he was already making use of a Joycean ‘stream of con- 
sciousness’ technique. In the following passage he gives an 
excellent account of the atmosphere in Trieste as it had been 
during the last years of the Austrian Empire: 


‘Je me trouve avec plaisir dans Trieste, capitale de l'Adriati- 
que, aussi italienne que Venise, mais plus à notre portée, avec 
quelque chose de cru, de neuf, qui nous inquiète un peu . . 
Il neige des pigeons sur les places, entre les grands blocs de 
palais d'une matiére jaune et terne; et le mélange des noms 
italiens des rues, des noms slaves des enseignes, des inscriptions 
allemandes au front des monuments, et l'uniforme autrichien 
d'un bleu aigu dans cette lumière, résument la situation politique 
. . . On voit passer de beaux Viennois au visage pále et fin, 
allongé par les favoris bien disciplinés et coupés haut; des 
Monténégrins trop habitués à l'uniforme national pour étre à 
Paise dans leurs vestons européens, et leurs visages de guerriers 
paraissent rustiques sous les cokes noirs qui les avalent. Jai 
suivi la rue principale, qui est la mieux éclairée du monde sans 
doute, et par une lumière rose. L'hôtel assi est de civilisation 
mélée: grands couloirs dallés à l'italienne, chambres viennoises, 
avec la décoration sobre et le noir et blanc qui rappelle l'écriture 
cunéiforme et les portées de musique, et les servantes sont trop 
jolies et trop polies pour n'être pas hongroises'.? 


To the different races evoked by Valéry Larbaud, one has to 
add the Greeks, the Turks, the Albanians and the Jews. The two 
official languages up till 1918 were German and Italian—or 
rather, a special brand of Italian found nowhere outside this 
region. One wishes that Larbaud had commented on Triestine 
speech. Was it too barbaric for the ears of a Frenchman? The 
Triestine dialect is characterized by its own peculiar spellings and 
verb forms, and by the infusion of Slovene, German and Greek 
words. Slovenian was the language of the fishermen and of the 
peasants in much of the surrounding country; and it is Slovenian 
which, once accepted into the language, caused a certain 'harsh- 
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ness’, at least to the ears of Roxans or Florentines, who protested 
when their familiar and melodic ‘Scaldaletto’ (‘hot-water bottle") 
emerged in triestino as a ‘bluzza’. To Slovenian, add Greek, Hun- 
garian and Austrian, and it is understandable that this resulting 
pronunciation seems odd and offensive to the ears of other Italians. 
A few examples of words borrcwed from other languages might 
illustrate the differences between Triestine and the language of the 
rest of the peninsula; a fork (fo-chetta) turns up as biron; a seat 
(sedia) as carega; brakes (freni) are transmuted into slaif; while 
the smallest silver coin rejoices in the non-euphonious title of a 
flica. 

There were also the Jews. Arriving here from the four corners 
of the Monarchy — e.g. from the Ukrainian frontier, from Poland, 
Siberia and Hungary — they practically all knew German, even 
if this was not their mother tonzue. Others, the Sephardim and 
the Levantines, were just as quick to learn the then most useful 
language. For trade and commerce, a knowledge of German was 
essential. At an early period the Jews were above all small trades- 
men, second-hand dealers, lacking money or culture; Jews such as 
Stendhal, as we shall see later, aave portrayed them. However, 
in 1860, during the reign of the Zmperor Franz-Joseph, they were 
liberated from the ghetto; and fhereafter they became more and 
more closely integrated into the bourgeoisie, leaving their imprint 
very strongly on the whole culttre of the town and helping it to 
become one of the major culturel centres of the late years of the 
Monarchy. Jt is a fact that the bourgeoisie harboured irredentist 
ideas, in spite of the prosperity it owed to the Double Monarchy. 
The Jews, on their side, chos2 to adopt the feelings of Italian 
patriots, as did the remainder cf the Triestine bourgeoisie, even 
though they were inhabiting a cosmopolitan town with a strong 
Oriental influence. This influence emanated from the proximity 
of Bosnians, Herzegovinians, Montenegrins, and Greeks. The 
Greeks showed a tendency to preserve old traditions going back 
to the times of the Turkish domination. In the seventeenth century 
the Turkish frontier lay within 15D miles of Trieste on the Adriatic, 
and within 80 miles on the Sava The main cultural influence of 
the Greeks in Trieste came through their Orthodox Church and 
from their teachers, who were chosen and paid by this Church 
and who taught, even after the Second World War, with books 
dating from 1788. 

Thanks to the advantageous position of the port under the 
Habsburg Empire, the wealth of this heterogeneous population 
accumulated. Life in Trieste seems to have been worth living, 
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and this was also partly due to the kindly-disposed and not very . 
strict administration established there by the Austrians. Svevo, 
Saba and others speak of the very humane ways and of the tact 
of these civil servants, who did their best to make it pleasant for 
all these people and above all for the Italians. Here is one of 
Svevo’s verdicts: ‘. . . that empire which acted towards everyone, 
and especially towards all Italians, in the most ‘gentlemanlike’ 
manner.” Even in the novels of the younger generation of 
Triestine writers we find this same attitude. Bettiza, in Il Fan- 
tasma di Trieste, for instance, draws a most favourable picture of 
the Austrian civil servant, always correct, always ready to be just, 
even in the most intricate and delicate situation. 

The middle class nevertheless found itself in a dilemma: a certain 
rupture was taking place. On the one hand they felt an Italian 
patriotism which led to irredentism, on the other they had a kind 
of loyalty towards Austria which not only filled their purses but 
which exercised a strong cultural attraction. 

In Austria, just as in Italy, the Theatre and the Opera occupied 
a privileged position in the heart of the cultural life. Here there 
might perhaps have been a common meeting-ground favourable 
to harmonious co-existence between the two countries. As in 
Vienna, the Opera had a prominent place in the daily life of the 
city. In the eighteenth and the nineteenth centuries, the Opera 
of Trieste was not ‘di cartello’ and not considered of the same 
rank as the San Carlo in Naples or as La Scala in Milan. How- 
ever, it was the first overa-house to be named after Verdi, and 
Verdi’s Operas received an enthusiastic reception there. Ernani 
in 1903 was even the cause of a serious anti-Austrian demonstra- 
tion. But the singers who were heard there were normally those 
who had not succeeded in creating for themselves an outstanding 
reputation, either in Vienna or in Milan — such as the beautiful 
Caroline Ungher, a Hungarian lady from Stuhlweissenburg, whom 
Stendhal courted assidously, ‘pour n'en pas perdre l'habitude"; 
and at the time of the inauguration of the Opera House on April 
21, 1801, it was not a question of the Barbiere by Paisiello, nor 
of the Matrimonio Segreto, but of the very mediocre Ginevra di 
Scozia, a totally forgotten work by a composer of German origin: 
Johann Simon Mayr?. On the other hand, it was at Trieste that 
an enthusiastic Italian public was able to hear for the first time 
Wagner's Ring-Cycle (1883) in its totality. 

In spite of their great love for opera, the Triestines were no 
less fascinated by straight theatre. Joyce admired la Duse in 
1908; nor was this her first visit to the city with her company. 
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Ermete Zacconi (1857-1948) played his unforgettable Oswald in 
Ibsen's Ghosts (Joyce greatly admired this also), and ' Tommaso 
Salvini (1829-1915) )was seen in Hamlet, a part in which he had 
been applauded in Paris. It was in Trieste, on 20 January, 1909, 
that Filippo Marinetti, the founder of Futurism, had bis Re. 
Baldoria performed for the first time. 

Speaking German and penetrated by Jewish elements, the bour- 
geoisie had close links with the cultural life of Vienna. Vienna 
provided the newest books, the freshest ideas and the latest novels. 
Through some of these novels, already before the end of the nine- 
teenth century, Italy began to experience not only the influence 
of Central-European naturalism and symbolism, but also the in- 
fluence of the Russian novelists; the German translations of 
Dostoievsky were published as early as 1891-95, whereas the 
Italian translations are of a later date. New discoveries, new 
medical treatises, new theories, such as those of Freud, were 
circulating in Trieste long before they were in Rome or Milan. 
There are several reasons for this. Doctors and scientists wishing 
to be recognized in this area had to study at Vienna University. 
Consequently they brought back in their baggage not only their 
degree, but also the latest scientific knowledge. Freud quickly 
found a favourable reception among the Jewish middle classes, 
which, being strongly positivist, culturally independent, and free 
from Christian anxietv-neuroses. were proud to recognize them- 
selves in the genius of a brothe- of faith. 

Towards the end of the nineteenth century one feels that, among 
sensitive and cultured Triestines, this double allegiance tends 
to give rise to neuroses: it produces psychotic states which lead to 
melancholia, introspection, over-zlose self-analysis. (Even Slataper 
felt the constant dilemma: ‘la mia disgrazia di leggere libri tedeschi 
e scrivere in Italiano”) In others it produces irony, easily trans- 
formed into black humour: self-destructive tendencies become 
common, suicides multiply. More sensitive than others to this 
type of dilemma, it is the writers of Jewish origin who bear wit- 
ness to it: consider that sad [ttle Triestine clerk, created by 
Svevo, Alfonso Nitti, principal character of Una Vita (1893) and 
his sufferings in the grip of that fin-de-siécle malady: Ennui. 

Already at the time when Stendhal, on 25 November 1830, 
arrived as the Consul-designate, only to leave again on 31 March, 
1831, because he was Persona non grata with the Metternich ad- 
ministration, on account of his association with the Carbonari in 
Milan, the Jews were lending a particular tone to this region. 
Thanks to his intuition and sensibility, Stendhal was quick to 
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realise this peculiarity. Indeed his little-unfinished story, Le Juif, 
was sketched out in two days, 14 and 15 January 1831. Henri 
Martineau supposes a precise source: 


‘A Trieste il avait quelque peu repris la plume et, en deux 
jours plus creux que les autres, confié au papier ces aventures 
du Juif qui ressemblent étrangement 4 des confidences qu’on 
lui eût faites’.** 


The story unfolds under the reign of Napoleon Bonaparte. It 
is the Napoleonic Illyrian Provinces which form the backdrop to 
the misfortunes and peregrinations of Filippo Ebreo, whom 
Stendhal shuttles up and down from Venice to Zara on the Dal- 
matian coast. Hence in the wake of Bonaparte’s army to France, 
and finally home once more, ‘Le Juif' gives us a memorable 
sketch of the Jews of the region, and of their manners, at a time 
when these were stil pretty crude. In these pages the precision of 
the numerous dates is curious and unexpected, as are the details 
of the exact sums of money spent or embezzled. We are be- 
wildered by the habits of the hawkers stealing and cheating in the 
circle of their own families. Stendhal was quick to gain insight 
into the ways of the small Jewish merchants, transforming any- 
thing they could lay hands on into money. "Their cosmopolitan- 
ism, their shrewdness in making the best of their knowledge of 
languages, add characteristic touches to the portrait. 

Stendhal stayed only five months in Trieste. This fills us with 
regret. Did he know the castle of Duino, perched on its romantic 
cliffs? We shall never know. However, it is quite pleasant to 
indulge in fantasy, and to situate in this landscape, between the 
legendary sojourn of Dante (he was supposed to have come as the 
ambassador of Can Grande della Scala, ruler and Maecenas of 
Verona, who had received Dante after the latter had been banned 
from Florence. He stayed as the guest of the Count Hugo VI at 
the castle of Duino) and the historical sojourn of Rilke, an 
imaginary sojourn of Henri Beyle which — as early as 1831 — 
might have resulted in a foretaste of La Chartreuse de Parme. 

At the time when the poet Rilke came to Duino in search of 
inspiration (is it pure chance that it was there that his thoughts 
turned briefly towards that Triestino-Viennese speciality, psycho- 
analysis?) he had as a neighbour another writer of world-wide 
reputation: the Irishman James Joyce. Why did Joyce like it 
here? Could Alain Robbe-Grillet be right: 


‘Cette ville ‘irrédente’ de Trieste où l'on ne parle pas l'italien 
mais un dialecte mélé d'allemand et de croate qui (fait) penser 
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au Prague germano-tchéque de Kafka et au Dublin anglo- 

irlandais de Joyce — patrie Ce tous ceux qui ne sont pas à 

l'aise dans leur propre langue". 

At any rate, we know that Joyze got himself so well assimilated 
in Trieste that even after he had “eft Trieste, he continued at home 
to speak Triestine dialect and 1c write newspaper articles in this 
language. Joyce arrived in Treste with his de facto wife Nora 
(Barnacle) on 20 October 1904 to teach English at the local 
Scuola Berlitz. As he found that there was no work for him, he 
went to Pola, where he was given a teaching position at the newly- 
founded Scuola Berlitz in this port. He returned to Trieste in 
March 1905, where he and Nora were to settle for the next ten 
years. He taught at first at tte Scuola Berlitz, later he «ook 
private pupils, among them scme who were very wealthy. It 
appears that he was not a very good teacher. His brother 
Stanislaus tells the story of Svevo asking him to explain Shake- 
speare's line ‘And brass eternal slave to mortal rage’. He replied 
‘I don't know what it means, but I suppose Shakespeare was 
thinking of German bands’ (P. IN Furbank, Italo Svevo, London, 
Secker & Warburg 1966, p. 81) Later still, in 1913, he secured 
a position at the Scuola Superioxe di Commercio Revoltella, to 
which he returned for a short period after the war. During his 
early years he had no great likiag for Trieste, but this opinion 
was partly coloured by his financial and other difficulties: his land- 
ladies objected to babies (his children were born in Trieste), he 
was constantly short of money, ke never kept his furniture long 
in one place, and he constantly found himself at odds with the 
police, especially when he was out on one of his at that time 
frequent drunken bouts. However after a short stay in Rome in 
1906, where he was homesick for Trieste, he had changed his 
opinion and after his enforced ceparture in June 1915 he called 
Trieste his ‘second country’ and i:s biographer!? continues: *After- 
wards he was to dismiss all talk of democratic Utopias with the 
remark that he had never been Eappier than under the lax rule of 
the Austro-Hungarian emperor in Trieste. “They called it a ram- 
shackle empire (. . .) I wish to God there were more such 
empires”. 

If he was very fond of Trieste under Austrian rule, it was per- 
haps that he was reminded of Dutlin under English rule; however, 
the former régime was mitigated by a liberalism of which neither 
the English nor above all the Irish were capable. Like Dublin, 
Trieste, dominated by a great Expire, yet nonetheless putting to 
good use a soaring economic expansion, was a town of acute 
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political tensions. Obviously, the Irish novelist preferred the less 
rigid atmosphere, created by the Double-Monarchy, whose laisser- 
' faire was proverbial. 

It was in Trieste that Joyce was inspired to write numerous 
short stories; a large section of Dubliners, Portrait of the Artist 
as a young Man, Exiles. He elso drafted a number of pages of 
his Ulysses and found models for his characters there. If we are 
to believe the critics, Bloom is unthinkable without a certain 
Jewish society in Trieste. Amalia Popper, the pretty schoolgirl 
who walks through the streets of Trieste in Giacomo Joyce, is 
Jewish too: but a patriot in the Triestine fashion: ‘Ay, they love 
their country when they are quite sure which country it is.”’. And 
the famous Anna Livia Plurabelle is none other than Livia Schmitz. 

Livia Schmitz, née Veneziani, was the very beautiful wife of 
Ettore Schmitz, a wealthy merchant of Trieste and since March 
1907 a pupil of Joyce. In literature we know him as Italo Svevo 
and he represented the only close relationship that Joyce enjoyed 
with another writer before the First World War. He suggested 
to Svevo the English title of his novel Senilità (1898); 4s a Man 
grows older (1932), and he greatly admired Zeno. For a time 
Joyce had also Livia as a pupil, and he read to both of them from 
his manuscripts, e.g.: The Dead. Although Svevo learned a great 
deal of English from Joyce and proved his gratitude by introducing 
him to many wealthy pupils, Joyce does not seem to have helped 
much to spread Svevo's fame. He praised certain pages of Sen- 
ilità and told people around Trieste about his good impressions, 
but this does not seem to have furthered Svevo's reputation with 
the Italian critics, who remained scathing about his use of language. 
In the last chapter of the Confessions of Zeno he refers to this non- 
Italian quality of his language: 


‘He has no idea what writing in Italian means to us, who talk 
dialect but cannot express ourselves in writing. A written con- 
fession is always mendacious. We lie with every word we 
speak in the Tuscan tongue! If only he knew how we tend to 
talk about things for which we have the words all ready, and 
how we avoid subjects that would oblige us to look up words in 
the dictionary! That is the principle that guided me when it 
came to putting down certain episodes in my life. Naturally 
it would take on quite a different aspect if I told it in our own 
dialect. 


It was the Frenchman Benjamin Crémieux, in the Navire 
d'Argent (1 February 1926), who was the first in the West to draw 
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attention to this exceptional novelist. In England we have to wait 
until 1930 to read the first translation of the Confessions of Zeno. 
It was Svevo’s tragic fate to attain world renown only after his 
death when, following the success of Zeno, his other works were 
translated into various European languages. 

Svevo had been brought up quite differently from other Italian 
contemporary writers. He had spent years in a boarding school 
in the South of Germany where Schiller had become his ideal; 
nonetheless, he never ceased to long for Italy. Svevo spoke 
German fluently, French well and he also had a very good know- 
ledge of English thanks to his teacher Joyce. (The poet Saba said: 
‘la sua perfetta conoscenza della lingua inglese". He is a perfect 
- example of the well-to-do Jewish Triestine bourgeois: his father, 
Francesco Schmitz, a Triestine glassware merchant, was a Jew 
of German-Italian parentage, who had spent most of his child- 
hood in Vienna, while his mother was Allegra Moravia, a Triestine 
Jewess. His literary activities at first seem very definitely to have 
been only a hobby; his major success lay in the field of business, 
and among other things he invented a special kind of paint which 
prevented the corrosion of ships. This special field of enterprise 
brought him into touch with the British Admiralty and he was 
asked to give instructions in the use of the paint at various British 
naval Establishments. (Mr Furbank, op. cit. says: ‘his first visit to 
England succeeded in making him thoroughly miserable. He had 
to wear his overcoat in June, he disliked the chilly English manner 
towards strangers, he found the coffee undrinkable (and they 
served it in pint mugs), and tke barman in a public house de- 
manded his money before you started to drink’ (p. 65).) 

The failure of Una Vita did not help to encourage his literary 
ambitions. Written in an ‘incredibly poor and confused language’, 
it shows the influence of Flaubert — Alfonso Nitti was called by 
Crémieux ‘un Monsieur Bovary triestin? — of Maupassant and of 
Zola, also of Schopenhauer and Weininger.* However, it is on 
his last novel, Confessions of Zeno, that Svevo’s world wide repu- 
tation as a novelist finally rests and it is in this novel that he 
acknowledges his debt to Freud, whom, by way of Trieste, he 
introduced into Italy. 

Svevo's interest in Freud dates back to 1908, when he became 
acquainted with his writings and developed an enthusiasm for him. 
Ten years later, after the war, he translated On the Interpretation 





** |. Una Vita fatta tutto nella luce della teoria di Schopenhauer'—M. 
David, La psicoanalisi nella cultura italiana, published in Turin by Paolo 
Boringhieri, 1966, p. 387. 
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' of Dreams—a treatise of particular interest in this city full of con- 
' tradictions. Zeno Cosini, no less than Leopold Bloom, owes his 
tendencies towards Freudian . introspection and  self-psycho- 
analysis to this atmosphere created above all by the Jewish intel- 
ligentsia of Trieste. And yet, for Svevo, the significance of Freud 
was rather literary than medical: for him, psychoanalysis was not 
a serious curative method, but rather a 'Scienzia per aiutare a 
studiare se stesso’. Thus in his last novel, Freudian analysis, that 
is to say analysis in depth into illusions and ideals, is mingled 
with a certain irony, and Dr S., who asks Zeno to put down on 
paper his attempt at auto-psychoanalysis, is furious because his 
patient does not wish to follow the classical way of Freudianism 
and desires to cure himself or even to die without the permission 
of his analyst. 

In his novels Svevo represents men without will. They con- 
stantly analyse their motives, their possible actions and reactions, 
the multiplicity of their coexistent thoughts; yet they are unable to 
understand the reactions of their fellow men, they are powerless 
to shape their own destiny. They make attempts to repress im- 
pulses that run contrary to their ideals, but their chronic malady 
is debility of will-power. Una vita was originally entitled: Un 
inetto, expressing the idea of the inability to cope with life; it 
designates a man who is unable to adapt himself to the demands 
of his own existence. This discarded title gives the key to the 
leitmotij of the whole of Svevo’s work: life an angoisse, reality as 
problematic when experienced through the need: 'to be different 
from the others’. Alfonso Nitti and Zeno Cosini are not lacking 
in humour nor in the capacity to laugh at themselves as they pur- 
sue their endless interior monologues. Their realm is constituted 
by the wide boulevards or the narrow streets of Trieste, and by 
the impoverished villages that surround it, but their significance 
is of universal value and their problems are common to mankind. 

Svevo introduces us to rich bankers, their managers and their 
humble clerks. (Being a prosperous port, Trieste had a large 
number of banks). We meet their respective wives and daughters 
in their stately homes or in their modest flats. We accompany 
them to work, but we also go out with them to dinner or to less 
reputable places. After all, Trieste was a great cosmopolitan 
port in a vast multi-national Empire and in Austrian literature, 
from Grillparzer to the turn of the century, we find the same 
malaise. Svevo’s characters are not exceptional, they are far from 
being mere provincials, they are cousins of Schnitzler’s Leutnant 
Gustl, of Musil’s Der Mann ohne Eigenschaften, of Hofmannsthal’s 
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Claudio in Der Tor und der Tod This type of ‘anti-hero’, sensi- 
tive and undecided at the same ime, is a typical product of the 
declining years of the Habsburg Erapire; however he is also closely 
related to the 'superfluous man' of Russian literature. Robert 
Musil's is perhaps the best examole of this species: 

Der Typ des Moglichkeitsmenschen, der sich für keine der 

vorhandenen Ordnungen entscheiden kann und die Fähigkeit 

besitzt an jeder Sache zwei Seren zu entdecken, jene moralische 

Ambivalenz, die fast alle Zeitgenossen auszeichnete. Ein tragisch 

gespaltener Charakter, vom Intellekt überlegen, vom Un- 

bewuBten her gehemmt.** 

And so, when Svevo explores in Una Vita the sad solitude of 
man and his inability to communicate, he reflects in his Triestine 
mirror a whole current of European sensibility. 

His friend Umberto Saba, too. plumbed the depth of human 
consciousness and in his poetry particularly in Il piccolo Berto 
(1929-31), dedicated to Dr Eduardo Weiss. A Triestine and 
early disciple of Freud, he was the first psychoanalyst in Italy. 
His brother Ottocaro, althougk an economist, also had some 
knowledge of psychoanalysis, and was a friend of Joyce's during 
his wartime years in Zurich wher> Joyce had a number of Triestine 
friends. He is a poet but it has been said about him: 

In the manner of a diarist ratker than a lyric poet, he notes and 
reflects on each sentiment aroused by themes of love and youth 
and death.’ 

Appunti 
Un tiro di cannone ed una fuga 
di colombi nell'aria. 
Mezzogiorno 
annuncia ai cittadini il lieto sparo 
che i volanti impaura. 
Ad un vicino 
tavolo un uomo con cura gelosa 
rogola al polso l'orologio; aleggere 
riprende, grave, il suo giornale. Io l'odio; 
l'odia in me il pic2olo Berto. E ad un tempo 
di non assomiglia-gli mi fa onta, 
d'essere solo e diverso .. . 
I colombi 
si sono in pace rimessi; il becchime 
cercano nella piazza al sol deserta. 
Unberto Saba: H piccolo Berto. 
Although he considered Trieste to be a cultural backwater, he 
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spent all his life there, and his poetry reflects the love for his 
native city: the small everyday things, the daily happenings, the 
changing atmosphere of a day spent wandering above all up and 
down the tortuous streets of the Città Vecchia. His Trieste è 
una Donna was published simultaneously with Slataper’s 7l mio 
Carso. Saba’s collection of verse remained unnoticed, whereas 
Slataper got an enthusiastic reception. Il mio Carso contributed 
to the renaissance of poetical prose immediately before the first 
war. Slataper has left us moving impressions of the people he 
met in the Karst mountains, where the peasants lead a hard life. 
By evoking small, everyday incidents, he paints a realistic picture 
of the life of the poor in this region, and at the same time that 
of irredentism in Trieste, and we get to know something of the 
Latino-Slovene civilisations in a town where they often clash and 
sometimes amalgamate. Slataper is the very opposite of a Casa- 
nova, of a d'Annunzio; he belongs to the tradition of a Dante or 
a Carducci. A poetical prose where the love for his country 
shines on each page is characteristic of him. It is not exclusively 
a Jove for his particular corner of Italy, but rather, experienced 
through this particular corner. It is a love for humanity in general. 
Thus he belongs to the same class as other European ‘regionalist’ 
writers such as Peter Rosegger, Thomas Hardy or Alphonse 
Daudet. 

After the first world war the Triestines did not find in Italy the 
affectionate and generous mother they had hoped for before the 
Incorporation. Under the new government, economic life came 
practically to a standstill. Intellectual life lost its cosmopolitan 
character, following the departure of a large number of former 
inhabitants, among them Germans, Austrians and Hungarians, who 
had represented the bulk of the middle class in this now stagnating 
city — a city in which the Finance Ministry in Rome had no in- 
tention of investing large sums of money to the detriment of 
Venice, which was also favoured by a better railroad link with 
the rest of Italy and with the West. The exodus of the commer- 
cial middle-class led to the sale of a number of important libraries. 
The immediate result was a renewed enthusiasm for literature 
which was, alas, of short duration. For ten years still to come, 
writers, painters and intellectuals met at Saba’s or at the Caffè 
Garibaldi; but with the death of Svevo in 1928 the leader dis- 
appeared. Joyce returned in October 1919, hoping that it would 
be one of his happy pre-war returns, but by the end of June 1920 
he had fied, never to return again. Why? 

Trieste had become a sad city after the war. Under Austrian 
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rule, the port was full of ships, now there were none. From a 
gay cosmopolitan harbour it had become a neglected town. For- 
tunately Joyce was able to recover his furniture, books and papers 
which had been stored there durirg his wartime absence. He re- 
discovered his brother Stanislacs other members of the family 
and old friends. (Stanislaus had lived in Trieste since 1905 and 
had spent the war years at Katzenau, a prisoner of war camp). 
But their ideas had changed very much and Joyce rarely seemed 
in tune with them: ‘Joyce’s conversation often began with a flat 
dismissal of subjects that interested his friends.7? He also met 
Svevo again and discussed literature and other topics with him. 
At this time the Triestine novelist was particularly fascinated by 
psycho-analysis. Joyce shocked his former pupil by saying: ‘Well, 
if we need it, let us keep to confession.’ 

Joyce was appointed to the Scuola Superiore di Commercio 
Revoltella, which was destined to become the Università di 
Trieste in 1924. However he did not wholeheartedly carry out 
his duties: 

The situation here is highly unpleasant. No flat or sign of one. 

I have refused lessons up to the present but am appointed to 

the school again — it is now a commercial university. One 

hour a day. For six weeks afzer my arrival I never read nor 
wrote nor spoke.?! 

Other reasons for his disgust are listed in a letter to Ezra Pound, 
where he speaks of numerous dsagreeable aspects of his daily 
life, and then continues: 

Prices here are from 8 to 10 times what they were in 1914 
(...) My pay (at the Scuola Commerciale) is about 3/4 
an hour for 6 hours a week. This I shall resign as it wastes 
my time and my nerves. I cannot find a flat here. To find 
one you must hold in the rigat hand a check for 20,000 or 
30,000 lire as keymoney.? 

After the disintegration of the Habsburg Monarchy, Trieste be- 
came part of the neglected Norti-Eastern corner of Italy. The 
younger Triestine writers and painters who at first had formed a 
group around Svevo and Saba left. The painter Leonor Fini 
might also serve as a typical example of the younger generation. 
Her mother, Malvina Braun, wa: born in Trieste (her ancestors 
were Venetians, Neapolitans, Slovenes, Germans & Spaniards) and 
Leonor grew up there. The fami y was friendly with Svevo, Saba 
and other artists. In the library of her mother’s family, Leonor 
became acquainted with the works of the Preraphaelites, Klinger, 
Munch, Klimt and Aubrey Beardsley. Fini became a surrealist 
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without realising it. Later she too chose to go West, first to 
. Milan and eventually to Paris, where she still lives. This genera- 
- tion — Enzo Bettiza (Il Fantasma di Trieste, 1958), Fulvio 
Tomizza (Trilogia d'Istria, 1960/66), Renzo Rosso (La duro 
spina, 1963) found it more inspiring and profitable to live in 
Milan, Florence or Rome. "They took with them nostalgic memo- 
ries of a happier Trieste, once at the crossroads of East and West, 
South and North. 

We have seen certain Viennese influences on Trieste and some 
affinities between the two cities. Historically, a number of com- 
mon features become evident. The site on the Danube where 
the capital of a multi-national empire originated and the site on 
the Adriatic where a great cosmopolitan port came into existence 
were both invaded by the Celts and other nomadic tribes. Later 
both became Roman military colonies: Vindobona and Tergestum. 
In Charlemagne's Hmpire both became Marches and were to 
defend Europe against Islamic and Slavonic invasions. Both cities 
amalgamated native, Slavonic and other nationalities into a popu- 
lation which seemed to thrive under these conditions, the indi- 
genous blood being rejuvenated by an admixture from many 
nations. 

Vienna, after the First World War, was left with an army of 
idle and hungry civil servants and administrators; Trieste remained 
a port with its vast installations and roadsteads idle and in urgent 
need of repair. The dancing capital and the gay international 
port quickly became shadows of their pre-war selves. More 
quickly than Trieste, Vienna found alternative means of survival, 
raising her voice again in the European concert. (In the Friuli, 

. Trieste's hinterland, the people work hard to regain importance 
and specially to develop the regional industries that had been cot- 
tage industries under Austria: their products range from chiselling 
of knobs and locks in styles that range from the Renaissance to 
the Jugendstil, the artistry of fine mosaic, the manufacture of 
maize straw bags and shoes to the delicious Prosciutto di San 
Daniele del Friuli, which became famous when the patriarch of 
Aquileia brought some to the Council of Trent). Both cities 
have contributed to the culture of the whole of Europe, giving back 
impulses they received from others. Both seem to have been 
chosen by destiny to play an important part in some great fede- 
ration of central European states. Is there still hope for the reali- 
zation of this dream of a new Europe, not by way of Wilsonian 
division and demarcation, but by the opposite way of fusion—an 
organic, active fusion of races, religious and economic interests? 
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IN several critical comments Samuel Richardson defines his 
‘new species of writing’ by contrasting it with romance. Recently, 
Margaret Dalziel has reviewed Richardson’s critique (‘Richardson 
and Romance’, AUMLA, xxxiii (May 1970), 5-24) and has gone 
on to show that his own novels, despite his harsh words against 
romances, may best be seen as an adaptation of the romances, 
rather than as a rejection of them. In the light of her conclusions, 
I wish to re-examine Richardson’s use of the name of a romance 
heroine from Sir Philip Sidney’s Arcadia for the heroine of his 
first novel. (Jan Watt has indicated the deliberate nature of 
Richardson’s allusion. It is made explicit in Pamela II by a 
reference to Princess Pamela’s lover, Prince Musidorus. Richard- 
son printed at least part of Arcadia for the 1724-25 edition. See 
Watt, ‘The Naming of Characters in Defoe, Richardson, and 
. Fielding’, Review of English Studies, xxv (1949), 325, and W. M. 
Sale, Samuel Richardson: Master Printer, Ithaca, 1950, p. 204.) 

By naming his heroine Pamela, Richardson of course contrasted 
his low-born waiting-maid to the high-born princess. But the con- 
trast of social rank might have been established by allusion to any 
romance heroine. Many cther romance heroines, too, might have 
served as well as Sidney's Pamela to allude to the general similarity 
of Pamela's story to that of noble heroines — she is persecuted, 
abducted and imprisoned, her virtue is unassailable, and she 
emerges from oppression to be rewarded with happiness and to 
live as a paragon for her sex. The question is, Why did Richard- 
son choose the name of this particular heroine? 

Perhaps Arcadia was one of the few romances that Richardson 
had ever read and his choice of allusion was therefore quite 
limited. Perhaps, too, he was willing to allude to Arcadia because 
it seemed to him a particularly chaste and moral romance, how- 
ever strained its style and improbable its incident. But I suggest 
that his most direct reason was that he wanted to call attention 
to certain features of his heroine’s personality. Sidney’s Princess 
Pamela is an especially vivacious, striking, and independent- 
minded heroine. She exists in heavily emphasized contrast to her 
sister, Philoclea, who is an equally important heroine of the book. 
The qualities that set Princess Pamela off from her sister are pre- 
cisely the ones that Richardson shows as marked characteristics 
of his waiting-maid. In Sidney’s first description of Pamela, her 
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beauty is contrasted to the more placid beauty of her sister. Tae 
sister’s sweetness is praised, but ‘Pamela’s beautie used violence, 
and such violence as no hart could resist’ (The Countess of Pern- 
brokes Arcadia, ed. Albert Feuillerat, Cambridge, repr. 1922 (Vol. 
I of The Complete Works), p. 20). An emphasis on the highly 
spirited nature of Pamela is kept up throughout the plot of Arcadia. 
One aspect of her vivacity is her agility in conversation. For 
‘sport of witte’ she characteristically takes part in a conversational 
game in which her shepherd feigns to be addressing the ugly 
Mopsa but is really speaking to her (p. 156). Richardson's Pamela 
likewise is a striking, rather than a dulcet beauty, highly spirited 
and vivacious. Verbal agility, too, is part cf her liveliness. She 
is said to be 'as witty as any Lady in the Land' (Pamela, text of 
Ist edition, ed. T. C. D. Eaves and B. D. Kimpel, Boston, 1971, 
p. 54); and her quickness in repartee is exclaimed upon frequently 
by Mr B (pp. 63, 72, 202, and elsewhere). 

Along with her vivacity, the Princess Pamela has a high con- 
sciousness of her own merits. In Sidney’s involuted phrasing, 
she is ‘Pamela of high thoughts, who avoides not pride with not 
knowing her excellencies, but by making that one of her excel- 
lencies to be voide of pride’ (p. 20). Richardson's waiting-maid, 
too, knows her own excellencies well and can consciously assert 
her worth, as, for example, when she speaks of ‘this proud Letter, 
of the lowly Lady Davers, against the high-minded Pamela. Lowly, 
I say, because she could stoop to such vain Pride; and high-minded 
I, because I hope I am too proud ever to do the like’ (p. 222). 
In the most severe days of their captivity, both heroines acknow- 
ledge that their own spirit of independence and pride may have 
been presumptuous in the eyes of God and that their suffering may 
be a deserved punishment. Pamela, in Arcadia, prays, My God, 
if in thy wisdome, this be the aptest chastizement for my inex- 
cusable follie; if this low bondage be fittest for my over-hie 
desires; if the pride of my not-inough humble harte, be thus to be 
broken, O Lord, I yeeld unto thy will. . . . Let them (if so it 
seem good unto thee) vexe me with more and more punishment’ 
(p. 383). Pamela, in Lincolnshire, as she escapes from suicide 
and returns to more suffering, asks herself, ‘Art thou to put a 
Bound to God's Will, and to say, Thus much will I bear, and no 
more? . . . How do I know, but that God, who sees all the lurking 
Vileness of my Heart, may not have permitted these Sufferings 
...to make me rely solely on his Grace and Assistance, who per- 
haps have too much prided myself in a vair Dependence on my 
own foolish Contrivances?’ (p. 153). 
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I think that anyone who reads Arcadia with Richardson in 
mind will easily be convinced that it is the energetic and forward 
character of the princess that is the main basis for Richardson’s 
allusion to Pamela, specifically, among heroines of romance. There 
are also other elements of Princess Pamela’s story that have in- 
teresting counterparts in Pamela and that Richardson may be 
consciously adapting. For one thing, some circumstances of the 
imprisonment or restraint of the two heroines are similar. In 
both cases, the unpleasant physical characteristics of the keepers 
are stressed. The Lincolnshire keeper, Mrs Jewkes, is a ‘broad, 
squat, pursy, fat Thing, quite ugly, if any thing God made can 
be ugly; about forty Years old. She has a huge Hand, and an 
Arm as thick as my Waist, I believe. Her Nose is flat and 
crooked, and her Brows grow over her Eyes; a dead, spiteful, 
grey, goggling Eye. to be sure, she has. And her Face is flat and 
broad; and as to Colour, locks like as if it had been pickled a 
Month in Salt-petre’ (p. 107) Colbrand, the male jailer there, is 
‘the most hideous Monster I ever saw in my Life,’ says Pamela; 
he has ‘vast Jaw-bones sticking out; Eyebrows hanging over his 
eyes; two great Scars upon his Forehead, and one on his left 
Cheek; and two huge Whiskers. and a monstrous wide Mouth; 
blubber Lips: long yellow Teeth and a hideous Grin’ (pp. 147-148). 
In the lodge in Arcadia, where the princess is kept under watch, 
her male guard is Dametas: ‘This loutish clowne is such, that 
you never saw so ill favoured a visar’ (p. 21). She has two female 
keepers: Miso, whose face and splayfoot have led her to be accused 
for a witch: and Mopsa, who is rough-featured, limps, has whitish 
eyes, bluish lips, a huge mouth, red skin, and grayish hands. ‘As 
for her parts unknowne, which hidden sure are best: / Happie be 
they which well beleeve, & never seeke the rest’ (p. 21) In 
short, both are placed in the hands of grotesquely ugly people. 
The princess never suffers physical assault from these keepers; 
but in the second and harsher captivity in which she is held by 
Cecropia, she is forced to endure hunger and beating (p. 472) 
and is thus reduced to physical suffering similar to that which 
Pamela undergoes in Lincolnshire, where she “eats nothing . . . 
not so much as will keep Life and Soul together" (p. 161) and 
where she is struck by the powerful Mrs Jewkes (p. 116) and 
is covered with “Bruises and Maims' (p. 153) in her attempt to 
escape. 

While in detention, both heroines are threatened with forced 
marriages, each to two men, a good man and a bad man. The 
princess resists persuasions to marry the good prince Amphialus 
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even though this would deliver 3er from harsh captivity, just as 
Pamela refuses to marry the good parson Williams to free herself. 
The princess is also threatened ~vith marriage to a powerful and 
bad prince, Anaxius, as Pamela fears she will be forced into mar- 
riage with Colbrand. One of -he ways in which the princess 
resists her unwelcome suitors is to insist that she must have 
parental opinion and consent. To Amphialus’ mother (who is 
courting her for him), she says, ‘As I have often answered you, 
80, resolutely I say unto you, that he must get my parents consent, 
& then he shall know further of my mind; for, without that, I 
know I should offend God’ (p. 4C5). And to delay her even more 
unwelcome suitor, Anaxius, she -ells him ‘that if her father gave 
his consent she would make her selfe believe' that she could not 
avoid marriage to him (p. 509). Pamela similarly delays giving 
a definite answer to Parson Williams, saying, Forbear, Sir: ... 
While I’ve a Father and Mother, I am not my own Mistress’ (p. 
132). In holding off Mr B, Famela many times insists on her 
duty to her parents as she demands that Mr B return her home to 
them. The heroines use the profession of their filial obedience 
similarly in struggling to evade their unwanted suitors. More- 
over, it has been pointed out that -he Princess Pamela, even though 
she is especially characterized by respect for her parents, makes 
a romantic choice for marriage woolly independent of them (K. T. 
Rowe, Romantic Love and Parental Authority in Sydney's Arcadia, 
Ann Arbor, repr. 1963, p. 35). Richardson fits his Pamela to 
the same pattern. 

Another interesting resemblance is that Sidney's heroine, as 
well as Richardson's, is involved in a problem of love between 
persons placed high and low in scciety. The situation is reversed, 
however, since it is the princess who is the person of the higher 
class. Her lover is a lowly shepherd, a servant who must appeal 
to her on the grounds that inward virtue is of greater considera- 
tion than class rank. The shephe-d’s appeal is rhetorical, not sub- 
stantive — (he is really Prince Musidorus in disguise) — as he 
claims that ‘the height of my thouzhts should well countervaile the 
lownesse of my qualitie’ (p. 156). More seriously for the plot of 
Richardson's work, Pamela can zssert of herself, My Soul is of 
equal Importance with the Soul o7 a Princess; though my Quality 
is inferior to that of the meanes: Slave’ (p. 141). And elsewhere 
she says, ‘I am poor and lowly in Fortune; though in Mind, I hope, 
too high to do a mean or unwo-thy Deed, to gain a Kingdom’ 
(p. 119). In both situations, the disapproval of marriage between 
high and low is a matter that must be faced. "The princess warns 
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her supposedly low-born lover, You must be so farre maister of 
your love, as to consider, that since the judgement of the world 
: stands upon matter of fortune, . . . [womankind is] bound to have 
regardfull eie to mens judgements’ (p. 158). Mr B and Pamela 
also carefully consider men's judgements, as when Mr B asks her, 
*How then, with the Distance between us, and in the World's 
Judgement, can I think of making you my Wife?’ and she answers, 
‘indeed, I think you ought to regard the World's Opinion, and 
avoid doing anything disgraceful to your own Birth and Fortune’ 
(p. 184). The novels diverge, as the shepherd soon hints at his 
true identity and as Mr B marries outside his class without dis- 
grace. But in one episode, at least, the princess has dealt with 
the class difference that is so important in the waiting-maid’s 
story. 

There are other, minor correspondences in the stories of the 
two heroines. Princess Pamela is chased by a bear (p. 122); 
Pamela thinks she is chased by two bulls (p. 137). Princess 
Pamela, though strong-minded and courageous, can faint in a 
feminine way, after ‘quaking like the Partridge, on which the 
Hawke is even ready to seaze' (p. 119); Pamela faints several 
times. One of the fullest descriptions of Princess Pamela occurs 
when she is dressed, not in the style of her rank, but in rural, 
arcadian costume, a ‘shepeardish apparell, which was but of Russet 
cloth’ (p. 89); one of the fullest descriptions of Pamela’s dress is 
of her simple attire, the ‘homespun Gown and Petticoat’ in which 
Mr B takes her for a farmer's daughter (p. 60). 

The correspondences between the two Pamelas indicate that 
Richardson is adapting specific romance material, some of it quite 
consciously. Jt should be observed that the correspondences show 
no derogatory edge toward romance. They function, in general, 
to equal the two heroines; they help to raise the dignity of the 
waiting-maid. It is possible that much of Richardson’s animus 
against romance came after the fact of his first novel, as he sought 
to emphasize the newness of the way of writing that he had dis- 
covered and to aggrandize its originality. The adverse comments 
upon romance that Professor Dalziel instances come from the 
prefatory material to Pamela, from Pamela H, and from later 
prefaces, letters, and novels. She points out that Mr B's attack 
on Pamela’s ‘stupid romantick Folly’ (p. 209) is, in context, a fav- 
orable reference to the idealism of virtue in the romances; and 
this reference does not stand alone in Pamela. ‘The Girl’s Head’s 
turn’d by Romances,’ Mr B says of Pamela (p. 90) and repeats 
it of her father a few pages later (p. 93). He speaks of Pamela’s 
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‘romantick Invention’ (p. 90) anc ‘romantick Notions’ (p. 202); he 
calls her a ‘Romantick Girl’ (p. 208); and be speaks scornfully 
of her ‘romantick Innocence’ (p. 162) and of her ‘pretty romantic 
Turn for Virtue, and all that’ (p 71). All scorn for romance in 
the book comes from Mr B, and almost all of it is directed at 
those ideas of purity and virtue which help Pamela preserve her- 
self. There is no implication that Pamela has had her head turned 
by romances, in the conventionzl charge that Mr B makes against 
her reading. On the contrary, Richardson’s implication is that 
Pamela has found morally ennob ing ideas in the romances. 

Mr B twice calls attention to the similarity of romances and 
the action in which he and Pamela are engaged. ‘We shall make 
out between us, before we have cone, a pretty Story in Romance, 
I warrant ye,’ he exclaims near the beginning of the novel (p. 42), 
and Pamela repeats a few pages later that he has said that ‘we 
should make a pretty Story in Romances’ (p. 48). Much later, 
when he wishes to see all of Pamela's writings, Mr B argues, 
"There is such a pretty Air of Romance, as you relate them, in 
your Plots, and my Plots, that I shall be better directed in what 
manner to wind up the Catastroone of the pretty Novel’ (p. 201). 
His belittling of romance seems to be presented as quite misplaced. 
It is worth notice that when Richardson intrudes himself as 
‘editor’ into the narrative to recount Pamela's abduction to 
Lincolnshire, he refers to her, ir phrases that have a romantic 
cast, as ‘the fair Damsel’ and ‘the poor Virgin’ (p. 89). The title 
page of Pamela, too, announces that the letters are those of ‘A 
Beautiful Young Damsel’. Dar:szl seems perfectly calculated for 
Richardson’s purpose, for in the 18th century it is used equally 
well of genteel heroines and of country Jasses. (See Johnson’s 
Dictionary and the OED.) 

Richardson’s later, hostile ref=rences to romance are likely to 
have obscured the series of favourable references that exist in 
Pamela, as well as the favourable allusion to Princess Pamela of 
the Arcadia. Richardson’s debt to romance can account for only 
a limited part of his achievemert but it should be assessed with 
particular care, precisely because his originality is of such peculiar 
and striking force in the history of our literature. 
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THE quatrains of the ptyx sonnet consist of a single long sentence, 
which terminates in one of Mallarmé’s most tantalising enigmas: 


Ses purs ongles trés haut dédiant leur onyx, 
L’Angoisse, ce minuit, soutient, lampadophore, 
Maint réve vespéral brülé par le Phénix 

Que ne recueille pas de cinéraire amphore 


Sur les crédences, au salon vide: nul ptyx, 
Aboli bibelot d’inanité sonore, 

(Car le Maitre est allé puiser des pleurs au Styx 
Avec ce seul objet dont le Néant s'honore). 


There is nothing concrete here. Physical realities are relegated 
to the tercets; the quatrains express only a mood, a psychological 
experience. Anguish is no more than a personified idea; the torch 

, of memory in her uplifted hands sheds no material light; there 
are no recipients for the ashes of yesterday’s dreams. 

Consequently, it is useless to define the ptyx as a faintly mur- 
muring seashell (a theory to which I once subscribed), an orna- 
mental inkstand (as I once argued), or any other physical object. 

. Such definitions have two main faults: they propose various pos- 

' sible translations of the puzzling Greek word, as if the problem 
were chiefly philological, whereas it is essentially poetical; and they 
look for a material entity in a purely ideational context. 

It seems highly probable that Mallarmé, in his search for words 
to perfect his difficult rhyme-scheme, automatically included ‘Styx’ 
which suited his mood, and was consequently obliged to look for 
some analogy between this rhyme-word and the alluring *ptyx' that 
he found somewhere else—maybe in Hugo's poem, Le Satyre 
(Légende des Siècles): Hugo writes it with a capital and uses it 
in the sense of ‘hill. Madame Noulet drew attention to this pas- 
sage in Le Satyre quite a long while ago. It is worth noting that 
'onyx' figures also in Hugo's poem, where we find, as well, a 
nymph reflected ‘dans le miroir des sources’. Mallarmé could not, 
of course, give ‘ptyx’ the connotation of a hill or mountain, but the 
attractiveness of the word doubtless remained. 

Wherever he found 'ptyx', it is obvious that he conceived it as 
some sort of imaginary, non-material vessel, for in the 1868 version 
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of his sonnet he referred to it as an ‘insolite vaisseau’. Now, what 
shadowy vessel would be appropriate in a context evoking the 
waters of Styx? Classical mythology supplies an answer, which 
we do not have to ferret out in some remote corner of the mytho- 
logical world. The relevant item is so prominent that it is men- 
tioned in the notice on ‘Styx’ in the old Larousse encyclopaedia: 
‘Iris allait puiser l'eau du Styx dans un vase d'or, sur lequel les 
dieux étendaient la main en prononçant leurs serments’ (Cf, the 
well-known phrase ‘Jurer par le Styx’). 

This could easily explain ‘dont le Néant s’honore’. Surely 
Death, the Stygian void, would be honoured by the gods' recogni- 
tion of its solemn importance. 

It is interesting to observe that Mallarmé, in the early version of 
his poem, used exactly the same phrase, ‘puiser l'eau du Styx’, 
preceded by a form of the verb aller, as the writer of the Larcusse 
notices. It would be a gross anachronism to suggest that this is any- 
thing more than a coincidence, but on the other hand a common 
source may have been utilised. Incidentally, when the poet altered 
this phrase to ‘puiser des pleurs au Styx’ in the definitive version, 
he contradicted a statement in Les Dieux antiques, where he says: 
*Le Cocyte est le fleuve des gémissements et des larmes; le Styx, 
le fleuve haissable’ (in the section entitled ‘Les Pays de 
T'Immortalité). 

It seems quite reasonable to surmise that what Mallarmé wrote 
to Cazalis in a letter dated 3rd May 1868 was not wholly a 
boutade, as I had assumed previously. He said: 'Concertez-vous 
pour m'envoyer le sens réel du mot ptyx, on m'assure qu'il n'existe 
dans aucune langue, ce que je préférerais de beaucoup afin de me 
donner le plaisir de le créer par la magie de la rime’. Allowing 
for a touch of playful exaggeration, we can say that he actually 
did create a magical contour for this mysterious word. 

It is possible, I think, to picture the evolution of the ptyx- 
symbol more or less as follows. In conformity with the mysteri- 
ous process by which an image is generated in a poetic mind, 
Mallarmé approximately equates the image of Iris’s golden vase 
with the ‘ptyx’ that had provided him with a suitable rhyme for 
‘Styx’ (this image may also have some affinity with the cup ‘ot 
souffre un monstre d’or’, in Toast funebre). Feeling, or trying to 
persuade himself, that ‘ptyx’ exists only in his imagination, he 
asserts that it is devoid of definite meaning: hence ‘inanité’ in the 
text.* 

And yet this void is ‘sonore’, for the Greek word (he cannot be 
really unaware that it is Greek)* has, for him, an incantatory 
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fringe wherein the mystery of a distant past is echoed; a sonority _ 
.appropriate to a passage in which Greek mythology is recalled, - 
and with it the dread power of Styx. 'La magie de la rime' has 
accomplished the necessary miracle, drawing from an ‘empty’ word 
a wealth of meaning, a plenitude of suggestive overtones. 

If my hypothesis is correct, it helps to bring out the impeccable 
structure of this sonnet. In the quatrains, all is negative; there is 
only the absence of a golden gleam, an ‘aboli bibelot’, a missing 
ptyx. But (there is a ‘mais’ in the text) in the first tercet this 
gleam becomes dimly real; it is the nymph's golden hair: 

Mais proche la croisée au nord vacante, un or 
Agonise selon peut-étre le décor 
Des licornes ruant du feu contre une nixe. 


In the second tercet, however, when that golden cloud has 
vanished, all that remains in the mirror is the hard, cold, lifeless 
glitter of the Arctic stars: 


Elle, défunte nue en le miroir, encor 
Que, dans l'oubli fermé par le cadre, se fixe 
De scintillations sitôt le septuor. 

Thus ‘le Néant s'honore' in a final, implacable fashion. As 
Mallarmé says, in a letter written in July 1868 to Cazalis, this 
stellar reflection 'relie au ciel seul ce logis abandonné du monde’. 
It is, like the golden vessel of Iris, a symbol of that pitiless, in- 
human power which the very gods respect and by which they 
swear. 


NOTES 


* It is now practically certain that Styx was not a river, and for this 
reason I avoid the use of a definite article. Professor L. G. Pocock, in 
. his Odyssean Essays (Oxford, Blackwell, 1965), puts a Mr persuasive 
case for the theory that Styx was a marsh, and Virgil (Aen. VI, 323) and 
Dante (Inf. VU, 106) both describe it as such. 

? M. Antoine Fongaro, in a study entitled “Mallarmé et Victor Hugo” 
(Studi di Letteratura francese a ricordo di Franco Petralia, Rome, Sig- 
norelli, n.d.), sees ın this letter something more crafty than a boutade, 
and argues that the poet made this request to Cazalis (and other friends) 
simply to find out whether anyone would be likely to discern, in his 
sonnet, a borrowing from Le Satyre, Whether one accepts this challenging 
argument or not, the many illustrations that M. Fongaro gives of Mal- 
larmé's borrowings from Hugo tend to confirm the hypothesis that it was 
the latter. who provided him with his puzzling rhyme-word. 

* "Inanité' may also be intended to stress the ‘abolition’ of the golden vase, 
which no longer exists and indeed never had existed except in classical 
mythology. There is a similar abolition (the ‘sein brülé d'une antique 
amazone') at the end of ‘Mes bouquins refermés sur le nom de Paphos’. 
* Note that all the ix-rhymes in the quatrains are Greek. 
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THE PARTING OF LANCELOT AND GUINEVERE 
IN THE STANZAIC ‘LE MORTE ARTHUR‘ 
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THE parting of Lancelot and Guinevere is found in the stanzaic 
Le Morte Arthur and in Malcry Book XXI (Caxton’s edition), 
but not in their common source, the OF prose Mort Artu. If the 
scene were less moving in the English romances, one might not 
be quite so conscious of its zbsence in the Old French work. 
Nevertheless Frappier was right when he asked ‘Pourquoi l'auteur 
de La Mort Artu n'a-t-il pas traité cette scéne de l'entrevue finale 
entre Gueniévre et Lancelot? Est-ce simple maladresse de sa 
part? ... En tout cas, cette scène était bien ‘la scène à faire’ et 
elle a été faite aprés coup." In the Mort Artu Lancelot does not 
see Guinevere again after he hands her over to Arthur at the 
Pope’s behest, and his reaction to the news of her death is only 
briefly mentioned (‘De sa mort iu moult Lancelos dolenz et cour- 
rouciez?) before he rides into battle. 

The version of the parting of Lancelot and Guinevere that has 
become famous is Malory's. His source was the poem we are 
concerned with here, the stanzaic Le Morte Arthur: “DaB der 
letzte Teil [von Le Morte Arthur] nur durch eine gemeinsame 
Vorstufe mit Malorys Werk verwandt sei, glaubt heute niemand 
mehr. Man nimmt den strophischen Morte Arthur vielmehr als 
direkte Quelle an.” Already in 1939 Robert H. Wilson had 
asserted that the stanzaic Le Morte Arthur represented an original 
treatment of the OF Mort Artu.- Göller in 1963 expressed re- 
spect for the poet as a 'versierter Erzähler’, and gave voice to his 
astonishment that ‘die von Kritikern vieler Richtungen als litera- 
tische Kostbarkeit bezeichnete Romanze Le Morte Arthur . 
bisher noch niemals—nicht einmal in einem Zeitschriftenaufsatz— 
um ihres literarischen  Eigenwertes willen untersucht worden 
[ist]. If the Middle English poem had received the critical atten- 
tion it merits, its originality would be well established. 

Tt is our purpose in this article to demonstrate that the moving 
farewell of Lancelot and Guinevere in the Le Morte Arthur is 
original to its author. Not only is there no known source for the 
parting as we have it in this poem, but there is no need to posit 
any external source: the genesis of the scene can be traced within 
the poem itself. All the elements of the final interview (3622- 
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3723)° can be discerned in two earlier scenes: the interview 
between Lancelot and the queen on his return to court after the 
tournament (734-775) — virtually the first scene between the 
lovers’ — and the Maid of Ascalot’s letter (1048-1095). Both 
scenes are brief (41 lines and 47 lines respectively), but both 
contribute elements to the final parting, which is itself brief (about 
100 lines). The scene between Lancelot and Guinevere® at court 
has no counterpart in the Mort Artu, but is original to the English 

The Maid of Ascalot’s letter has a counterpart in the 
Mort Artu, though that resentful letter is very different from the 
pathetic letter in the English poem. In these two early scenes, 
the English poet shows already a considerable originality, an 


.. originality which was to manifest itself most brilliantly in the final 


parting of the lovers. 

The scene between Lancelot and Guinevere at court contains 

elements that the poet repeated or developed in their meeting at 
the abbey of Amesbury. In both scenes Guinevere speaks proudly 
of their love even as she laments its end. Thinking that Lancelot 
is to marry the Maid of Ascalot, she begins by celebrating “The 
loue pat hathe be vs by-twene’ (742), regretting that it ‘shall thus 
departed be!’ A few lines later she again proclaims the glory of 
‘The loue that hathe bene be-twyxe vs two.’ At the beginning 
of her speech at Amesbury, too, Guinevere asserts that ‘we to- 
gedyr han loved vs dere’ (3640) with discernible pride. The love 
' js not to be regretted, although its tragic consequences are.? 
In both scenes, Lancelot mistakes Guinevere's attempt to be 
. generous and set him free as a rejection of him. Accordingly he 
becomes angry, fiercely on the first occasion when he stalks out 
and leaves court: 


*Now haue good day, my lady fre, 
For sothe thou seest me nevir mare.' (770-771) 


He becomes angry on the second occasion, too, but more con- 
strainedly—any inclination to impetuous anger is subdued in him 
by the atmosphere of destruction and sadness that surrounds 
them. But he does reject in strong terms Guinevere's suggestion 
that he should return to his kingdom and marry: 


*Now, swete madame, that wold I not doo, 

To haue All the world vnto my mede; 

So vntrew fynd ye me neuyr mo; 

It for to do cryste me for-bede!’ (3678-3681) 


Guinevere's implied doubt that he will embrace a life of religion 
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like her, really more a plea for reassurance (3694-3695), likewise 
produces an angry protest from him: 


‘I were wele worthy to be brent; 

Brent to bene worthy I were, 

Yiff I wold take non suche A lyffe, 

To byde in penance, as ye do here.’ (3697-3700) 


In speaking of burning, the pun‘sament for adultery, as an appro- 
priate fate for him if he were to marry another, Lancelot in this 
last meeting is sanctifying the love between himself and Guinevere: 
marriage to another would be for him a sort of adultery. That 
is what Guinevere too had imp ied in the earlier scene when she 
had lamented that their love should be ended by his marriage to 
the Maid of Ascalot: 


"Well-a-way!' than sayd the quene, 
‘launcelot, that I euyr the se! 

The loue pat hathe be vs by-twene 

That it shall thus depa:ted be!’ (740-743) 


In showing Lancelot misunderstanding Guinevere on their last 
meeting as on their first, the post is reminding us that their re- 
lationship is tenuous as well as -ntense, constantly beset by doubts 
and insecurities. They part a: Amesbury on just such a mis- 
understanding as concludes thei- interview at court: Lancelot 
no doubt misinterprets her refusal of a final kiss as a rejection of 
him, whereas in fact she dare not kiss him lest her will to renounce 
him should dissolve. Guinevere is as helpless to tell him now as 
she was before just how deeply she loves him; she must simply 
endure his misunderstanding. Ih such a plight, indeed, 


What helpeth lenger fo- to spelle? 
With that they gan departe in twene ... (3722-23) 


Perhaps the most important element repeated in the parting 
scene from the early scene at ccurt is Guinevere’s extreme diffi- 
culty in letting Lancelot go. This difficulty is at once deeply touch- 
ing and, in a gentle way, somewhat amusing—above all, very 
human. Guinevere’s reiterated concern that Lancelot will leave 
his deeds of arms once he is married to the Maid of Ascalot does 
not hide from us her true concern that the Maid will take him 
away from court and so from her. 

‘Now thou leviste for ayr sake 

Alle thy dede of Arry bold, 

I may wofully wepe aad wake 

In clay tylle I be clongyn cold.’ (748-751) 
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Guinevere’s regret is clearly for herself (I may wofully wepe’), 
not for the loss to chivalry. Despite her wish to be gracious, she 
loves Lancelot too much to be able to let him go. When she begs 
him not to reveal their love to the Maid, she is endeavoring to 
retain for it a special place in Lancelot’s heart; if Lancelot did 
speak of it to the Maid it would be because it had been ousted 
by his love for the Maid. In her desire for some hold over the 
man whose love holds her in bondage Guinevere is recognizably 
feminine. Here in this scene and again at Amesbury she shows 
some desire for a continuance of the relationship. Here she 
expresses a wish “That I may of thy body here’ (758) after the 
marriage. At the abbey she seems to be protesting too much 
when she enjoins Lancelot to cease contact with her once he has 
returned to his kingdom and married. The fact that she exhorts 
him not to send her a messenger or come to her for consolation 
shows that she has toyed with this fantasy, and she may even 
be indirectly inviting him to do so. In large part, it is Guinevere’s 
difficulty in letting Lancelot go that makes the farewell scene so 
poignant. 

Although some of its roots lie in the scene at court, the parting 
at Amesbury shows an artistry unequaled in the earlier scene. The 
parting is final and solemn, not just another lovers’ falling out. 
While the emotions at play are basically the same as in the earlier 
scene, they are more intense for being more contained. Guinevere 
and Lancelot are made sadder and maturer by the destructive 
consequences of their love. Guinevere is less equivocal now about 
her conflict between yielding to her love for Lancelot and renoun- 
cing him in favour of a life of expiation; her efforts both to hide 
her love and to maintain a hold on him are accordingly less 
transparent. She may even deceive herself when she explains 
her swooning at the sight of Lancelot as ‘for sorowe’ at the re- 
minder he represents of the destruction they have caused; her 
swoon would in fact have been caused by the power of a love that 
can be instantly reawakened. When she refuses a last kiss to 
Lancelot, she hides her tenderness behind a severe-sounding 
moralism that pains her as deeply as him: 

none erthely man covde telle 

The sorow that there by-gan to bene; 

Wryngyng ther handis and lowde they yelle, 

As they neuyr more shuld blynne, 

And sythe in swonne bothe downe they felle; 

Who saw that sorow euyr myght it mene. (3724-3729) 

Even in their final meeting, Guinevere strives to maintain some 
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hold over Lancelot, and in a wey she succeeds. She is safe in 
exhorting him to marry, for she has previously experienced his 
anger at the notion that he might marry the Maid of Ascalot. 
When he announces his intentior to enter religious life like her, 
she gasps at hearing the reassurarce she has wanted so much: ‘A! 
wylte thow so. Having obtained a guarantee of the abiding 
union of their love, even if oniy on a spiritual plane;'? she has 
nothing more to say. She speaks again only to explain her refusal 
of the final kiss. 

It is especially in the charact=rization of Guinevere that the 
farewell scene excels the scene thet contributed so much to it. She 
is not so transformed as to lose the identity established in the 
scene at court. She is still a queen as she summons the nuns 
around her, and she is still the wcman in love. But her renuncia- 
tion of Lancelot is more couragzous now. She is ennobled more 
than before by her continued fait in the rightness of her love at 
the very time that she is embracimg a life of penance. While she 
is deeply troubled that her love has brought about the death of 
‘many A doughty knyght And free,’ she does not refer to it as 
sinful or adulterous." The love of Lancelot and Guinevere is 
always presented as glorious in itself. That it should end in 
tragedy is inevitable, but then the love itself was also inevitable. 
Guinevere is bent on expiating ker 'synnys' and getting her ‘sowle 
hele’, but her resolve does not imply more than a general sense 
of guilt. Death and destructior, not sin, stand between her and 
Lancelot. Her closing words invite him along with her to 


"Thynke on thys world now there is noght 
But warre And stryffe Anc batayle sore.’ (3720-3721) 


'The Maid of Ascalot's letter, a testament of love, also contains 
elements which are reworked in the farewell scene. In particular, 
it provides the model for the construction of Guinevere's address 
to the nuns. Although it has ar equivalent in the OF Mort Artu, 
the letter in the ME poem (vv. 1048-1095) is very different in 
tone from the angry, petulant let-er in the OF romance: 


A touz les chevaliers de la Table Reonde mande saluz la 
damoisele d'Escalot. Je faz a vos touz ma complainte: non mie 
por ce que vos le me puissiez amender jamés, mes por ce que 
ge vos connois a Ja plus preude gent del monde et a la plus 
envoisiee, vos faz ge savoir tout plainement que por loiaument 
amer sui ge a ma fin venue. Et se vos demandez por cui 
amour ge ai souferte engoisse de mort, je vos respont que ge 
sui morte por le plus preudcme del monde et por le plus 
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vilain: ce est Lancelos del Lac,'qui est li plus vilaíns que ge 

sache, car onques ne le soi tant prier o pleurs et o lermes que ` 

il volsist de moi avoir merci; si m'en a tant esté au cuer que 
` g'en sui a ma fin venue por amer loiaument. (pp. 89-90) 


Again, the originality of the English poet establishes itself. 

Both the Maid of Ascalot and Guinevere at the beginning of 
their address refer to the Knights of the Round Table. The Maid 
addresses them directly; they are dead when Guinevere addresses 
the nuns, but she still has them very much in mind. 


"To kyng arthur and all his knightis 

That longe to the Round table, 

That corteyse bene and most of myghtis, 
Doughty and noble, trew and stable, 

And most worshipfull in all fyghtis, 

To the nedefull helpinge & profitable, 

The mayde of Ascalot to Rightis 

Sendith gretinge, with-outen fable. (1048-1055) 


Abbes, to you I knowlache here 
That throw thys ylke man And me . 
My lord is slayne, that had no pere, 
And many A doughty knyght And free; 
There-fore for sorrowe I dyed nere, 
As sone As I euyr hym gan see— . 
That euyr I shuld A-byde thys day, 
To se so many barons bolde 
Shuld for vs be slayne A-way. (3638-3650) 


In referring to the Knights, the Maid and Guinevere call to mind 
the ideals of the world in which their personal tragedies are 
nevertheless enacted. 

When he recast the letter of the Maid of Ascalot from his Old 
French source, tbe author of Le Morte Arthur seems to have been 
thinking of her already as an antecedent of Guinevere. The Maid, 
and Guinevere after her, feels that there is no possibility of amend- 
ing any wrong that has been done. The Maid does not want 
revenge’? and Guinevere is aware she can only expiate but not 
restore: nothing can bring the Maid back to life or recall the 
glory of the Round Table. 

The Maid in her letter and Guinevere in her farewell speech 
follow the same line of development. They begin by addressing 
a wide audience, Knights and nuns respectively, though their re- 
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marks are made for Lancelot’s ears. It is not long before they 
are addressing Lancelot more directly. The Maid does not address 
Lancelot as directly as Guinevere does, but her assessment of him 
as “churlysshe of maners” has tae effect of an actual reproach 
made to him: 


“Off foo ne frend, the scthe to say, 

So vn-hend of thewis is ther none; 

his gentillnesse was all a-way, 

All churlysshe maners he had in wone; 

For no thinge pat I coude pray, 

Knelynge ne Wepinge with Rewfull mone, 

To be my leman he sayd euyr nay 

And sayd shortely he wold haue none.’ (1080-1087) 


For every ‘he’ and ‘him’ here, one could substitute a ‘ye’ and 
‘yow without any essential difference in the Maid’s intention or 
meaning. Guinevere’s transition from speaking at Lancelot to 
speaking to him is clearcut: 


*There-fore, syr lancelot du lake...’ (3662) 


Her 'therefore' makes it evident that she has been speaking with 
him in mind from the outset. Following their virtual address to 
Lancelot, both women turn their thoughts to another world. The 
last lines of the Maid's letter announce her leaving of the world: 


*for his sake 
I toke to herte grete sorow and Care, 
So at the laste deth goane me take, 
So pat I myght lyve na mare.’ (1088-1091) 


And the last lines of Guinevere's speech announce her relinquish- 
ing of the world in similar fashion 

‘I pray to god euyr lastynge 

To Graunte me grace to mend my mysse. (3676-3677) 
During the rest of the scene, Guinevere continues to speak of 
spiritua] values (though human emotions, like the thrill that runs 
through her when Lancelot declares his intention to enter religion 
like her, do show through). In turning to religion, she is as 
surely bidding farewell to life and love as the dying Maid of 
Ascalot. The Middle English poem is human rather than religious 
in its values, and does not encou-age us to regard divine love as 
a higher value than human love. Lancelot and Guinevere are 
driven to union in religion, but -t is tragic that that is the only 
union finally possible for them. 
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' Essentially, then, there is little in the construction and develop- 
‘ment of the parting of Lancelot and Guinevere in the stanzaic 

Le Morte Arthur that is not already there in the two earlier 

scenes, the interview between Lancelot and Guinevere at court 

and the letter of the Maid of Ascalot. The poet drew his inspira- 

tion from himself. His emotional resources were rich: the 

stanzaic Le Morte Arthur is one of the most human of the Middle 
' English metrical romances. ‘Im Gegensatz zu den bisher erórterten 
Werken haben wir es mit einer menschlich ergreifenden Erzählung 
zu tun, die gleichermaßen Imagination und Tiefe des Gefühls 
~ erkennen läfit. The story of a tragic love affair and its part in 
the downfall of a noble civilization is told as a human drama with 
full realization of the emotions experienced by its characters. 

A final interview between Lancelot and Guinevere was indeed 
‘la scène a faire’. That idea had already occurred to one Old 
French writer, the man who interpolated into the OF Mort Artu 
a scene in which the former lovers meet again in the abbey to 
which Guinevere has retired. This interpolation, which was not 
by the author of the Mort Artu,'* is found in only one MS of the 
Mort Artu, the Palatinus Latinus 1967. It was not known to 
either the author of the stanzaic Le Morte Arthur or to Malory, 
and has no similarities to their farewell scenes. It is worth looking 
briefly at this scene in the Palatinus Latinus MS, for it serves to 
make even more clear the special qualities and achievement of the 
Middle English poet. The Old French writer presents the actual 
conversation of Lancelot and Guinevere almost like one between 
old friends who have met by chance: 


‘Ha! Lancelos, quant venistes vous ceanz? . .. 
*Ha! tres douce dame, des quant estes vous venue en 
cest habit?”15 


No doubt the interpolator was influenced by the general tenor 
of the Mort Artu itself, in which people act rationally, for reasons 
clearly stated, rather than emotionally.’ The conversation of 
Lancelot and Guinevere is very practical: there is little emotional 
interaction between them, only a statement of intentions and an 
explanation of reasons: 


Dame, fait Lancelos, or sachiez que des deus fiz Mordret 
n'avez vous desoremais garde. Car ambedui (sont) occis; 

mais or esgardez que vous voudrez faire. Car se vos volez 
et il vous plest, vous poez estre dame et reine de tout le 
pais. Car vous ne troverez ja home qui le vous contredie.’ 
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‘Ha! ha! biaux douz amis, j'ai cü tant de biens et tant 
d'onneurs en cest siegle que oncues n'en out nule dame 
autant ne jamais n'avra, et vous savez bien que nous 
avons fait moi et vous tele chose que nous ne deüssiens 
avoir faite; si m'est bien avis que nous deüssiens user 
le remenant de nos vies ou servise Nostre Seigneur. Et 
bien sachiez que je ne seré jamais au siegle, car je sui 
ceanz rendue por Dieu servir .. 

‘Or, dame, puis qu'il vous plet, il m'est mout bel. Et 
sachiez que je m'en iré en aucun leu ou je trouveré 
aucun saint home en aucun hermitage qui me recevra a 
compeignon, et servirai Dieu le remenant de ma vie.’ 
Et la reine dit que ele le loe bien. (p. 265) 


The author of this scene, in depicting Lancelot and Guinevere as 
largely drained of emotion, is follcwing the Mort Artu, which had 
represented the love between Lancelot and Guinevere as exhausted 
by the time Lancelot returned her to Arthur. After the conver- 
sation quoted above, Lancelot remains for two more days at the 
abbey, but no further conversaticn between him and the queen 
is reported. When he leaves, Guirevere ‘le bese et acole’ without 
the threat of reawakening their leve and weakening their resolu- 
tions. 

When the Middle English scene is set against the Old French 
interpolation, its distinctive qualities become clearer. It is tender 
and deeply compassionate. It vibra:es with powerful but controlled 
emotions; the Old French scene conveys a sense not of emotion 
contained but of emotion exhausted.: From the depth of his own 
compassion and understanding, and drawing upon the skills 
developing in the two previous sceaes within his poem, the Middle 
English poet writes his most movirg scene, one of the most touch- 
ing in Middle English literature. It stands up well in a compari- 
son with the more famous scene based upon it in Malory. 


NOTES 


t Jean Frappier, ‘Sur un remaniement de la Mort Artu dans un manu- 
scrit du XVIe siécle: Le Palatinus La&nus 1967, Romania, LVII (1931). 
214-222. 

! La Mort le Roi Artu, ed. Jean Frappier (Paris, 1964), 3rd ed., p. 254. 
All quotations from the Mort Artu ar from this edition. 

? Karl Göller, Konig Arthur in der enzlishchen Literatur des spaten Mit- 
telalters (Göttingen. 1963), p. 67. 

* Robert Wilson, ‘Malory, the Stanzaic Morte Arthur, and the Mort Artu; 
MP, XXXVII (August, 1939), 136. "Wilson's rejection of the notion of 
a lost French source for Le Morte Arthur and the final book of Malory 
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was extended by Vinaver in The Works of Sir Thomas Malory (Oxford, 
1948), Vol. HI, pp. 1600-1612; and was re affirmed by Golier. Neverthe- 
less we still find such critics as Robert Ackerman and Helaine Newstead 
repeating the hypothesis of a lost French source, without substantiation. 
See Ackerman in Arthurian Literature in the Middle Ages, ed. R. S 
Loomis (Oxford, 1959), p. 490; and Helaine Newstead in A Manual of 
the Writings in Middle English 1050-1500, ed J. Burke Severs (New Haven, 
Conn., 1967), Vol. I, p. 52. 
* Goller, p. 66. 
* Le Morte Arthur, ed. J. D. Bruce, EETS ES 88 (London, 1903). 
All quotations are from this edition. 
* Lancelot speaks to Guinevere on one earlier occasion, his hurried leave- 
taking of the queen before riding to the tournament. That scene is only 
twelve lines long (69-80) and, with the exception of Guinevere's quick 
reference to the ‘loue [that] is vs by-twene’, is unemotional. The first real 
meeting between the lovers ocours on Lancelat’s return to court after his 
wound has healed, a highly emotional scene of considerable psychological 
complexity. 
* Throughout this article we refer to the queen as Guinevere, using the 
common form of her name in English. In the stanzaic Le Morte Arthur 
she is called Gaynour. 
* Likewise the Maid of Ascalot in her letter looks back on her love with 
pride and proclaims her commitment to Lancelot: ‘I trewly many a day/ 
haue lovid lelyest in lond' (1065-1066).  Guinevere's pride in her love 
during her farewell scene contains echoes of the Maid's letter as well of 
her own scene with Lancelot at court. 
# The Le Morte Arthur poet ıs remarkably free from marrow religious 
standards. In particular he removes from the Lancelot-Guinevere rela- 
tionship the notion of sin that is found in his source, the Mort Artu. 
* Lancelot's intention to To byde in penance’ (3700) like Guinevere does 
not convey any sense of specific guilt. Góller's remarks on Lancelot in 
Malory are true also of Lancelot in Le Morte Arthur: ‘Es fallt schwer, 
Lancelot moralisch zu verurteilen. Er selbst ist auch offenbar nicht von 
der Sündhaftigkeit seines Handelns überzeugt und zeigt in keinem Augen- 
blick Reue über seine Verfehlungen. Selbst beim endgültigen Abschied 
von Guinevere bereut er nicht eine Todsünde, sondern höchstens die 
irdischen Folgen dieser Sünde und sein EntschluB, Eremit zu werden, ist 
keine Folge wahrer BuBgesinnung, sondern Nachahmung der Geliebten' 
(5 162). 
™ To the Knights the Maid writes 

‘To you all my playnte I make 

Off the wronge that me is wroghte, 

But noght in maner to vndir-take 

That Any of you shold mend it ought’ (1056-1059) 
Her original in the Mort Artu is sharper, not thinking that the Knights can 
mend the wrong done her: ‘non mie .. . que vos le me puissiez amender 
jamés.’ 
? Göller, p. 66. The works previously discussed by Göller are those of 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, Wace, and La3amon; the English chronicles; and 
the biographical romances (Arthour and Merlin and Arthur). 
“ See Frappier, ‘Sur un remaniement de Ia Mort Artu," 216-218. 
1 See Frappier, ‘Sur un remaniement de la Mort Artu, 219-221. 
* The Palatinus Latinus version of the parting of Lancelot and Guinevere 
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is printed as an appendix to Frappie1’s edition of the Mort Artu, pp. 264- 
266. 

It is true that the lovers swoon on recognizing each other, but the effect 
of their swooning is not forceful emough to offset the flatness of their 
words on their recovery. 

" For instance, Gawain justifies his challenging Lancelot to single combat 
thus: 

‘autrement ne sera ja ceste guerre finee, et il est bien drois 

qu'ele soit afinee par moi et Fui; car il, ses cors, la comença, 

et je aprés; puis qu'ele fu del tot lessiee, la fis je recomencier 

a mon oncle le roi Artu; si est bien droiz que j'en aie la 

premiere joie ou le premier duel. Si te di bien que, se je n'i 

veisse mon droit apertement, je n'assamblasse oan a lui por la 

meillor cité del monde, a ce que je apergoif bien et connois 

qu'il est par son cors li mie-dres chevaliers que je onques 

acointasse Mes ce sevent bien tuit que torz et desloiautez 

feroit del meillor chevalier dəl monde mauvés, et droiz et 

loiautez feroit del plus mauvés ct seur et preu, et ce est la 

chose par coi je douteroie moms Lancelot, car je sai bien que 

li tors en est siens et li drois en est miens' (p. 183) 
# Frappier’s preference for the Old French version of the parting against 
Malory’s seems dictated by national sic rather than literary considerations 
(‘Sur un remaniement de la Mort Artu, 221-222). He finds Malory’s 
Lancelot ‘un personnage falot, un parangon exsangue de courtoisie and 
Guinevere ‘vraiment odieuse par scn ton prédicant, sa morgue et sa 
pudibonderie.’ 


IBSEN IN FRANCE: ROMAIN ROLLAND: 
AND NORWEGIAN DRAMA 


ROBERT WHITE 
University of Sydney 


SPENGLER’S prophecy in his Decline of the West that by the mid- 
twentieth century the work of Ibsen would be a minor museum piece 
seems, in retrospect, absurd, so pre-eminent is the latter's place in 
the development of modern prose drama. Yet the fact remains that, 
in France at least, Ibsen never enjoyed the same ready rise to fame 
as Chekhov, D'Annunzio and even Strindberg. In the home of the 
well-made play, his technical mastery generally failed to impress by 
its novelty, while his anarchistic themes and heroes appeared all too 
often as extravagant survivals of an earlier romantic era. 

For one usually assumed to have been from the outset a model 
Ibsenite, Romain Rolland showed remarkably little enthusiasm for 
the introduction of Scandinavian drama into France. His discovery 

. of Ibsen in November 1891 was, by the standards of the time, be- 
' Jated: the first significant article on the dramatist had appeared four 
years previously in the Revue d'Art Dramatique, and the first French 
translations, those by Prozor (Ghosts and A Dolls House), dated 
from 1889. Antoine’s production of Ghosts (May 1890) and The 
Wild Duck (April 1891) had further helped to sharpen critical 
opinion, and to confirm the majority, led by Sarcey, in its dislike of 
an art at once derivative and ‘obscure’. How far Rolland was influ- 
enced by press reaction is difficult to say; but that he shared, with 
contemporaries like Barrés and Péguy, traditional belief in the 
“classical” values of order and balance is evident from a first letter to 
Malwida von Meysenbug of 29 November 1891. "J'ai dévoré Ibsen,” 
he writes, after a rapid reading of Prozor's translations, now aug- 
mented by The Wild Duck and Rosmerholm. True, the dramatist 
is hailed as “un homme", a powerful and original personality whose 
.species long fascinated Romain Rolland; but he is "l'Homme du 
Nord qui a eu le malheur de voir le midi et de rester du nord". His 
- theatre appears as doubly alien, not only in the strangeness of its cul- 
tural setting, but also in its indifference to “moral beauty" (essen- 
tially, the gift of compassion which Rolland admired in such un- 
classical writers as Shakespeare, Dickens and Tolstoy) and to “le bon 
sens latin”, which cannot countenance an art built on the negation of 
human values, on “le néant infini". With an implicit appeal to the 
venerable theory of climates, much in favour in the first decade of 
Ibsen criticism, Rolland concludes: 
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Au fond, je regrette que toutes ses ceuvres pénétrent en France; 
qu'avons-nous à en faire? C'est un homme; mais il n'est pas de 
notre race; qu'il reste dans ses fjords, le “Barbare”.1 


Less overtly chauvinistic in a following letter to the same corres- 
pondent (29-30 November 1891), Romain Rolland dwells at length 
on Ibsen's supposed failings as a moralist, and in particular on Rell- 
ing's cynical apology in The Wild Duck for the "saving lie". 


Cette dure, séche, parfois excessive ironie, me déplait de la part 
d'Ibsen. (. . .) Quelle besogne est-ce donc que celle d'un 
homme qui a dévoué sa vie à précher la vérité, et qui 
brusquement s'interrompt pour crier que tout ce qu'il dit est 
faux! Le pense-t-il vraiment? qu'il garde le silence, ou ne parle 
que pour lui seul,——ou déchire son passé! Et s'il ne le fait pas, 
c'est donc qu'il tient moins à la cause de la vérité, qu'à la vanité 
d'auteur.? 


As an “apostle of truth" whose aim is something other than dis- 
interested art, Ibsen—"Christ-Ibsen"—must renounce the tempta- 
tion to paradox: “Je ne voudrais pas que Le Canard sauvage fût 
permis à d'autres qu'aux blasés de l'intelligence et du cxeur."? 

Rolland's reaction doubtless stems in part from genuine disillu- 
sion at finding the genius of the day vastly over-rated (in the same 
way as Maeterlinck, “le Shakespeare belge", had already dis- 
appointed him). What, nevertheless, emerges clearly from his 
criticism, for all its a priori assumptions regarding race and litera- 
ture, is a sense, however incomplete, of psychological affinity. 
Recently returned from two blissful years at the Ecole Française de 
Rome (November 1889-July 1891), Romain Rolland is painfally 
aware of an inner metamorphosis: the grey skies of Paris are a brutal 
reminder of the "printemps romain" now lost, and re-create in him 
that autumnal “âme du Nord" he had hoped to escape. Significantly, 
his sympathies go to the saddest of Ibsen’s heroes, Oswald and 
Rosmer, who merely grasp at happiness. His gloss on the Pastor's 
claim to possess “a great capacity for joy" is instructive: "Est-ce 
Rosmer qui parle? N'est-ce pas moi plutôt? Je ne sais.”* Such is 
the first positive if slender point of agreement between the play- 
wright and his reader. The extent to which it might be enlarged and, 
conversely, Ibsen succeed in evolving a less abrasive style of drama, 
was to prove crucial in the ensuing debate. 

In his overriding concern with the plays' social morality Romain 
Rolland was, of course, typical of his age, although Shaw had no 
exact counterpart in France, where the bulk of critics—Sarcey, 
Lemaitre, Fouquier and their allies—tended to concentrate more on 
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form and technique than on theme or “message”. On Ibsen's stage- 
craft Rolland has relatively little to say. There is praise for the 
author's depth of observation and characterisation in A Dolls 
House, despite the fact that unspecified faults of composition are 
said to lessen its appeal to uninitiated audiences. More interesting 
is Rolland's refusal to follow the critics in their preoccupation with 
symbolic patterns in Ibsen, which for them constituted the essential 
difficulty of his theatre.5 At most, he concedes the “caractère sym- 
bolique, propre à l’art du Nord" of the last act of A Dolls House, 
an odd description very probably borrowed from Prozor's preface 
in which all the characters of the play are presented as symbols, as 
abstract archetypes.? More farseeing than most of the other com- 
: mentators, Romain Rolland recognized that historically Ibsen be- 
longed to the generation of Dumas fils and of Becque, not to that of 
Maeterlinck. In an important paragraph in his unpublished diaries 
of 1891, he goes so far as to contrast the dramatist's so-called sym- 
bolism with his early romanticism and the realism of his middle 
years: 


Rien ne s'opposait à ce qu’ [il] laissát des chefs-d’ceuvre dans 
chacune de ces périodes. S'il ne l'a pas fait, peut-étre, c'est qu'il 
y a des hommes qui sont faits pour un âge seulement,—ni en deca, 
ni au delà. —Et Ibsen me semble avoir toujours eu cinquante ans.” 


There is plainly no support here for the theory, then almost uni- 
versally accepted, that Ibsen’s style was unnecessarily allusive and 
esoteric. 

Romain Rolland’s own creative work of this period reveals a 
cautious shift from the themes of the Italian Renaissance exploited 
in two previous epic dramas, Orsino (1890) and Les Baglioni 
(1891), towards a briefly sketched “drame du Nord”, Jean de Witt, 
incorporating “des héros du Devoir" and expressive of “la grandeur 
morale du Nord, ses calmes passions".? Yet the profound wish to 
inject a more modern note into a somewhat tragi-heroic conception 
of drama (what Rolland calls his “rêve d'art idéal"), is countered by 
a stubborn insistence on the need to separate the Beautiful from the 
Useful, "du soi-disant utile, des théses sociales et morales d'Ibsen 
ou de Dumas".? A document of May 1892, the “Préface à mon 
théâtre”, containing an even more explicit defence of art for art's 
sake, argues similarly for the innate superiority of Hamlet or 
Othello over Tbsen’s finest work, and returns yet again to the myth 
of the latter's “évangélisme”: “Ces héros anarchistes du Nord se 
sentent tovjours de leurs origines prédicantes.””10 

Rolland's interest in Ibsen appears, not surprisingly, to have 
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waned over the subsequent year. This was, nevertheless, a decisive 
phase in the history of the Norwegian theatre in France. In Decem- 
ber 1892 the Escholiers produced an unashamedly symbolist ver- 
sion of The Lady from the Sea. Nine months later, Lugné-Poe 
opened the Théâtre de Œuvre with an equally revolutionary inter- 
pretation of Rosmersholm, and for the following four years enjoyed 
a virtual “symbolist” monopoly of Ibsen’s drama. 

A number of factors combined, inevitably, to modify Rolland’s 
conservative attitudes. His increasing dissatisfaction with a French 
stage whose sole answer to foreign innovation was the eternal melo- 
drama of Sardou and the histrionics of Richepin; self-distrust as to 
the value of his own plays (for which neither publisher nor pro- 
ducer could be found) and the validity of the whole concept of 
“ideal drama”—all pointed to the need for renewal. The example 
of Ibsen seemed at least to offer a way forward. In particular, the 
publication of The Master Builder in 1893 impressed Romain 
Rolland, rightly, as an event of unusual importance. To André 
Suarés he wrote, in an unpublished letter of 6 August 1893: 


Je viens de lire seulement l'architecte Solness d'Ibsen. C'est 
terriblement fou, trés beau, mais fou et hallucinant au dela de ce 
qu’on peut dire. Le symbole domine d’ailleurs et aspire comme 
un point brilliant tous les personnages, et le public a la suite. 


For the first time, the dramatist had produced a work which was 
not simply the embodiment of a “lesson”. In its imaginatively aus- 
tere treatment of the relationship of artist and man within the one 
individual, The Master Builder possessed a visionary quality absent 
in the other plays, and strangely akin to Rolland’s own aim of 
“révéler les forces d’héroisme et de beauté qui dorment en nous, les 
éveiller, les libérer en des êtres plus complets". In the circum- 
stances, Rolland's attendance—his first—at an Ibsen performance 
in December 1893 (Rosmersholm, produced by Lugné-Poe for the 
Cercle Saint-Simon) was, predictably, memorable. He emerged 
"sanctifié" by the spectacle of “tant de noblesse morale"; however 
unusual his technique, the author was without question a great 
soul? The difference is, however, significant: "grande âme”, not 
*grand dramaturge". It is axiomatic with Romain Rolland that 
nature is infinitely larger than art, and the creator greater than his 
creation. 

Between 1894 and 1899, eventful years when public opinion 
moved broadly from opposition to acceptance and, finally, discreet 
indifference, Rolland closely followed Ibsen's fortunes in France. 
Few of the Théâtre de l'CEuvre premières and none of the new works 
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appearing in translation escaped his attention. Further, two letters 
of 20 and 28 May 1894 to Malwida von Meysenbug contain a 
spirited defence of Ibsen's credentials as a thinker, and of his 
superiority, with Hauptmann, over Schiller and Goethe. As for The 
Master Builder, which Rolland re-read in 1894, a letter of 11 June 
to the same correspondent is noteworthy for its superlatives: 


C'est une ceuvre puissante, toute pleine de noblesse et de pensée. 
(. ..) Elle m'assure que si Ibsen en avait le pouvoir, il écrirait 
maintenant une ceuvre purement idéale. Il est arrivé à cette 
période, où Wagner, sorti de Ja lutte, écrivait Parsifal. 


Such is the background to Rolland's curious letter of 5 July 1894 
to Ibsen himself. Obeying the same instinct which had prompted 
him seven years before to write to Tolstoy, he now sought the moral 
support, if not the practical aid, of one he describes in almost Nietz- 
schean terms as “un Homme, un étre puissant, qui pareil à une force 
de la nature, porte en lui sa loi et sa nécessité d’être”. There follows 
a long analysis of The Master Builder from an idealistic standpoint. 
Solness is the type of the self-made man who, having achieved every 
material success, perceives in mature age the hollowness of a victory 
founded on brutality and crime. He is freed from bitter and vain 
remorse only by the appearance of “son idéal toujours jeune, (. . .) 
sa poésie profonde", in the person of Hilde Wangel. She it is who 
guides him to the heights of inner conquest which will finally enable 
him to build his "castles in the air"—"the only possible dwelling 
place for human happiness". 


Et s'il meurt en chemin, c'est arrivé au faite de la tour, au moins 
par la pensée, dans la contemplation de la divine beauté.!’ 


Understandably, Rolland's text throws more light on his own 
artistic intentions than on those of the playwright. Without limit- 
ing the action to the banal anecdote of an old man's infatuation with 
headstrong youth, nor denying Ibsen's interest in non-representa- 
tional forms of theatre, it is nevertheless true that Solness' acts are 
plausibly motivated, and that he dies not so much in a state of 
mystical grace as in thrall to his own compulsive delusions. Rol- 
land's interpretation, certainly no more fanciful than others then 
current (cf. Maeterlinck in Le Figaro of 2 April 1894), shares the 
, general tendency of the time to allegorize what is basically psycho- 
logical drama. His conclusions might conceivably have been dif- 
ferent had he not had the benefit of yet another of Prozor's lengthy 
prefaces, and had the critics been less intent on uncovering the 
various strata of symbol which supposedly underlay the play.** For 
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by late 1894, Ibsen’s reputation as a “dificult” author was more 
secure than ever. 

The Master Builder marked Romain Rolland’s most ambitious 
attempt yet to interpret Ibsen in terms consistent with his own 
concept of ideal theatre. It was. however, “he feeling that the play 
was unique in its kind, no more than a first draft, so to speak, of 
the masterpiece still to be written, that accounts for his continued 
preference for the kinder art of Tolstoy, ar d for his determination 
not to make Ibsen his model: “Le déve>ppement de mon art, 
comme celui de mon esprit, est tout intéricur. Je ne veux ‘imiter’ 
que les rêves de mon cur." 

To his disappointment, none of the everts of 1895 appeared to 
justify the hopes raised by The laster Bui der. The translation of 
Brand, an early verse drama dating back tc 1865, revealed a work 
as merciless in its censure of pettv social conzention and complacent 
morality as any Ibsen had written. Judged_on a first reading “très 
beau, sauvage, féroce par instants", it couH not fail to revive the 
sterner impressions of 1891, expressed mcre generously perhaps, 
but via the same Arctic imagery: “Cela est ©...) d'une grande tris- 
tesse, mais pur et vaillant, cela me fait toujours l'impression d'un 
air limpide des glaciers; on est glacé, mais fortifié tout ensemble.”?* 
At the same time, a private perfcrmance of The Lady from the Sea 
in the salon of Mme. Th. Funck-Brentano (March 1895) was to 
raise alarming questions about the dramatist's powers of moral per- 
suasion, and to establish in Rolland's mind. a fundamental distinc- 
tion between Ibsen and the Ibsenites. 


Hélas! n'est-ce pas la plus triste ironie, que cette lutte d'Ibsen 
contre (...) les hypocrites du monde, a»outissant à des repré- 
sentations de salon, aux applavdissements ironiques de ces hypo- 
crites et de ces mondains. Et dire que l’on croit par instants 
pouvoir transformer le monde: 


The creation, two months later, by Lugné-Poe of Little Eyolf 
provoked further thoughts not on_y on the perversity of Ibsen's aco- 
lytes (“public de cocottes, de rapins et d'es-hétes . . .”) but, more 
seriously, on the adequacy of h:s practice of drama. In a diary 
entry of 8 May 1895, Romain Rolland notez: 


Le drame bourgeois, moderne et symbolicie, d'IÍbsen est superbe 
pour poser les questions: il ne les résout pas. C'est une exposi- 
tion. Elle s'arréte en route.—Dans Eyolf il montre le coupable 
mensonge dont vivent les meileurs dente nous (. . .): et là, il 
est supérieur.—Mais quand il arrive à la vie idéale qu'il offre à 
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ses étres délivrés, au bonheur du renoncement, combien il est 
incomplet, que rares sont ses paroles, et froides, et décolorées!.— 
Et c'est là justement que commence l'art que je voudrais: au 
point précis où Ibsen finit. Supprimer les préambules, (. . .) se 
placer d'emblée dans le monde de la beauté, du sacrifice, de 
l'amour fraternel (. . .).—Le plus beau serait d'unir à cet art les 
qualités du drame ibsénien. Pour cela, dans un cadre héroique, 
semer les passions et les désirs de mon temps. 


Clearly, the terms of the debate had altered little since 1891. 
Given Ibsen's failure to surmount fully the limits of social drama, 
Rolland's wish for a rapprochement could be no more than tenta- 
tive, as is shown by his continuing experiments with neo-romantic 
tragedy (Caligula, Le Siége de Mantoue), historical and even Greek 
drama (Niobé, Jeanne de Piennes, Saint-Louis). 

This might well have represented Rolland’s final judgment on 
Tbsen, but for the brief though revealing polemic surrounding John 
Gabriel Borkman. On its appearance at the beginning of 1897, 
Romain Rolland wrote favourably of the play's "inspiration hardie, 
anarchiste, anti-chrétienne, —ennemie de toutes les idées de repentir, 


'. de rachat moral, de solidarité humaine."!* The critics were in a 


conciliatory mood, with the notable exception of Jules Lemaitre, 
who reacted with a violence which belied his reputation for subtlety. 
In a scathing article in the Revue des Deux Mondes (1 February 
1897), he dismissed Borkman, stripped of its symbolist overlay, as 
“insignificant”, professed shock at Erhart's preference of sexual joy 
to filial duty, and stigmatized Borkman's final invocation to the 
metallic powers as “immorale jusqu’à l’ingénuité”.® Stung by so 
partisan a critique, Rolland replied in a private letter defending 
Tbsen’s integrity both as an artist and observer of men. The drama- 
tist's fierce anarchism, he contended, was that not of a modish philo- 
sopher or popular demagogue but of a lonely, tragic realist “qui 
souffre du monde qu'il fuit, qu'il étudie dans ses journaux, qu'il 
peint avec une rage hallucinée". 


Pas plus que nous, il ne croit que le niais petit Borkman [sic] 
soit un aigle; mais il croit sans doute que, dans cet univers gâché, 
ce genre d'hommes l'emporte encore sur les autres. (. . .) Le 
meilleur de Ame d'Ibsen est toujours dans ses vaincus; et 
l'acharnement qu'il met à les écraser et les ridiculiser n'est pas 
le trait le moins émouvant de son ceuvre. Cela est grand comme 
un poète du Moyen-Age.?° 


This very personal apology is significant on two counts. In the 
first place, Romain Rolland's old reservations about Ibsen's appar- 
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ent amoralism no longer apply. Lemaitre's charge of wilful 
cynicism, so like the charge of bac faith levelled by Rolland in 1891 
against The Wild Duck, is henceforth refuted on the grounds of the 
artist’s total truthfulness: the playwright is committed to depicting 
society as it is, not as bourgeois pudeur or utopian reformism might 

wish it to be. 

In the second place, the (alweys suspect) image of Ibsen as a ` 
moralist or social innovator undergoes a perceptible change: in- 
creasingly, attention is directed to the author's inner world, to the 
private self mirrored in the dilemmas of his theatre, to the function 
of the dramatist less as publicist -han as poet and prophet who, in 
Ibsen's own phrase, passes judgirent on himself. 

As such, however, his achievement is profoundly ambivalent. 
Poised between tragedy and irony, between passionate involvement 
and angry detachment,— une grandeur morale à la Corneille, 
mêlée à l'Apreté bouffonne et funébre d'un Hamlet",?'!—Ibsen is seen 
to unite in himself a number of tensions latent in society at large. 
In him converge currents of Schodenhauerian pessimism and Kier- 
kegaardian despair whose effects on the literature and thought of 
his time Rolland could only deplore, containing as they did the seeds 
of a new and terrible decadence. In the sombre, emotive language 
in which so much of his pre-1914 writing is couched, “la mort 
menace l'Europe actuelle, sa soc:&é et son art”. Accordingly, Ibsen 
was to be regarded, with the dark genius of Nietzsche, as a dan- 


gerous luxury. 


Nietzsche (Rolland wrote in 19:)9), c'est del'alcool. Cela enivre, 
mais cela rend fou. Il ne faut se riquer à en prendre que iors- 
qu'on a très froid ou qu'on se sent très fort. (...) Ne croyez 
pas que je ne l'admire point. Je le trouve sublime. Mais, pas 
plus que les plus sublimes drames d'Ibsen, je ne le crois fait pour 
la vie ordinaire et normale,—encore moins, quand elle est 
affaiblie. Ce sont des génies de proie; qui n'est point de leur 
famille sera, plus ou moins, leur victime.7? 


Only in this light is it possible to understand Rolland’s dogmatic 
belief in the unsuitability of Ibser for popular audiences,”* and his 


astonishing attack, in an essay of 1900, on the “strong and powerful - : 


Northern influences" which, however rich and creative, could not be 
assimilated by other peoples “sens en troubler les cerveaux, au 
moins pour quelque temps, sans y causer un vertige, un déséqui- 
libre”.2 In the same way, by a remarkable return to one of the 
major themes of his “Préface à mon théâtre”, Romain Rolland was 
to argue in 1916 that Ibsen’s pessimism, “plus réel et plus lourd 
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encore que nos deuils asphyxiants", sets him apart from the “plus 
hauts génies",—Sophocles and Shakespeare—-who are able to fuse 
reality and dream into one fully harmonious creation.” 

To raise the question of Ibsen's influence on Romain Rolland is, 
therefore, to misconceive the nature of their relationship. To look 
for specifically "Ibsenite" themes or situations in Rolland’s theatre 
is, as Madeleine Brunelle showed twenty years ago,?* profitless: 
theories of literary influence cannot be built merely on the recogni- 
tion of psychological affinities, shared moral values or verbal remin- 
iscences. Ibsen's importance for Rolland was simply that, as the fore- 
most living exponent of naturalistic drama, his work provided a con- 
venient yardstick by which to measure his own progress towards 
(or distance from) a social or problematic mode of theatre. Cer- 
tainly, the conception of a "drame du Nord", Jean de Witt, coinci- 
dental with the discovery of Ibsen (the first draft is dated 30 Nov- 
ember 1891), shows just how attractive the Norwegian's example 
could sometimes be. Yet in its final version, as the tragedy Aért 
(completed in 1896-1897), despite its endorsement of Stockmann's 
dictum that only the solitary are strong, the work is purely the pro- 
duct of its author's ethical idealism, and in form is closely modelled 
on orthodox patterns of historical drama. 

The most notable feature of Rolland's criticisms of Ibsen, scat- 
tered as they are through his essays, correspondence and diaries and 
spanning a period of over thirty years, is their strong internal con- 
sistency. Their real interest is not the extent to which they reveal 
sympathy with Ibsen's aims as a playwright or occasional approval 
of his practice of drama. Rather, their significance lies in the addi- 
tional light they throw on Ibsen’s difficult acceptance by French 
audiences, and on the ease with which, in these middle years of the 
Third Republic, literary discussion was constantly hampered by 
arbitrary prejudice, with its appeal to the laws of pseudo-science 
(Tainian theories of cultural incompatibility), traditional aesthetics 
(belief in a “normative” French dramaturgy) and civic morality (the 
social obligations of art). Independent both of the narrowly pro- 
tectionist critics of the right and the radical cosmopolitans—mystics 
and anarchists—of the left, Romain Rolland represents a viewpoint 
which, firmly committed to the formula of theatre-as-greatness, has 
its own characteristic bias. At the end as at the beginning, Ibsen is 
portrayed in the strangely romantic guise of a wounded Titan, an 
exile from the Kingdom of Power and Love he proclaimed,—in 
Rolland’s metaphor, a “saint de glace", unwilling and perhaps 
unable to point others to the sun he himself had barely seen. 
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* Choix de lettres à Malwida von Meysenbug (Paris, A. Michel, 1948), pp 
41-48. Suarés 1s equally blunt in his le.ter to Rolland of 5 December 1891. 
"Ibsen,—c'est sauvage; c'est cap nord, c'est barbare. On vit peut-étre ainsi 
dans les fjords,—les fjords, j'entends, ce formation luthérienne, pasteurs, et 
devenus dans la période moderne socilistes.—Il se peut ( .) —Mais ce 
n'est pas de l'Art." (Cette âme ardente, Paris, A. Michel, 1954, p. 331.) 

? Ibid., pp. 49-50. Rolland was not, of course, alone in failing to recognize 
the caricatural elements in the play. Lemaitre had already written in the 
Débats of 11 May 1891: "Le Canard sauvage est une moquerie éclatante des 
autres pièces du grand poète norvégier. ( ..) Ibsen nous fait assister à la 
banqueroute piteuse et risible à la fois de son propre évangile." 

* Ibid, p. 51. 

* Ibid., p. 50. 

* Cf. A. Dikka Reque, Trois auteurs scandinaves, Ibsen, Bjornson, Strind- 
berg, devant la critique frangaise (Faris, Champion, 1930), pp. 68-81; 
Jacques Robichez, Le Symbolisme au théâtre (Paris, L'Arche, 1957), pp 
153-157, 256-264. 

* Choix de lettres à M. von Meysenkug, p. 49.—"L'auteur," Prozor had 
written, "aprés avoir donné autant de réalité que possible à ses personnages 
pendant toute la durée de l'action, leu- enléve ce manteau au dénouement 
(...), et les présente franchement pour ze qu'ils sont, pour ce que sont toutes 
les figures des drames d'Ibsen: des symboles.” (Maison de poupée (1889), 
Introduction, p. 142.) 

| Notes des temps passés, vol. III, fo. 95. I am grateful to Mme. M Romain 
Rolland for permission to quote from this and other unpublished sources 
in the Fonds Romain Rolland, for wh:ch she holds the copyright. 

* Letter to M. von Meysenbug, 27/28 February 1892; “Notes pour un Jean 
de Witt" (unpublished), fo. 1. 

* Letter to M von Meysenbug, 17 May 1892. 

* R, Rolland, Mémoires (Paris, A. M chel, 1956), pp. 140, 144. 

* Journal intime, extraits (unpublished), dernier trimestre 1893. Under no 
circumstances, added Rolland, in what is perhaps an oblique reference to 
Ibsen, must art "nous endormir dans u1 charme voluptueux (comme notre 
art parisien d'aujourd'hui). I faut qu'il nous inquiète." 

? Choix de lettres à M. von Meysenbug, p 95. 

= Letter reproduced in R. Rolland, Ur beau visage à tous sens (Paris, A. 
Michel, 1967), pp 43-46. 

“ Cf. A. Dikka Reque, op.cit., pp 93-93. Prozor had written in his preface 
to Solness le constructeur (Paris, Savire, 1893, pp 5 ff.): "Hilde, c'es; la 
jeunesse, et c'est aussi l'imagination qu’] est dangereux d'écouter. (. .) Le 
personnage de Hilde incarne ce qu'il y a, dans l'Ame d'Ibsen, de hardi et de 
jeune. (...)' Sa voix est comme une vcix intérieure." 

" Choix de lettres à M. von Meysenbug, pp. 126, 128 (letters dated October 
1894). 

* Letter to M von Meysenbug, 5 February 1895. 

" Letter to M von Meysenbug, 5 Merch 1895. Already in his letter to 
Tbsen, Rolland had taxed the dramatist's admirers with “dandysme de l'art 
et de la pensée." 

# Letter to M. von Meysenbug, 5 February 1897. 

» Lemaitre's tone reflected displeasure at a recent article by the Dariush 
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critic, Georg Brandes ("Henrik Ibsen en France", Cosmopolis, 1 January 
1897), arguing forcibly for a “realistic” interpretation of Ibsen’s drama and 
protesting against the symbolist “fantasies” indulged in by both French 
critics and performers.—On Lemaitre’s consistent anti-Ibsenism, see J. Robi- 
chez, op.cit., pp. 259-260, and Germaine Durnière, Jules Lemaitre et le 
théâtre (Paris, Boivin, 1934), pp. 54-59. 
* Un beau visage à tous sens, pp. 53-54 
*: Journal intime, 2 March 1928: fragment of an “Hommage à Ibsen”, com- 
posed for the Copenhagen daily, Politiken. 
Y R. Rolland, Chère Sofia, vol. Il (Paris, A. Michel, 1960), p 37. Rolland’s 
argument is reminiscent of that advanced by Gide in 1900, where the nature 
of literary influence is seen to depend largely on the moral constitution of 
the influencé (Prétextes, Paris, Mercure de France, 1929, p. 8). 
# R, Rolland, Le Théâtre du peuple (Paris, A. Michel, 1926), p. 44, note 
(1). Ibsen is dismissed, despite his creation of a popular hero like Peer 
Gynt, as “le plus aristocratique des penseurs. Son Ennemi du peuple n'a pu 
devenir récemment . . . l'ami du peuple, que par !a plus ironique des 
méprises et l'aveuglement de l'esprit de parti." 
** “Le Poison idéaliste” in Compagnons de route (Paris, A. Michel, 1961), 
pp. 17-18. As Jean Pérus has well observed, Rolland's moral intransigence 
"ja parfois détourné de reconnaître les vertus de l'homme 44 où il était 
sensible à l'art de l'écrivain" (R. Rolland et Maxime Gorki, Paris, Les Edi- 
teurs Frangais Réunis, 1968, p. 16). 
3 Compagnons de route, pp. 96-97. 
^ “L'influence d'Ibsen sur R. Rolland", La Revue des Sciences Humaines, 
n.8., fasc. 71 (July-September 1953), pp. 263-273. 
* Mémoires, pp. 127, 132. 
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‘THE MERCHANT OF VENICE’ AND ‘IL PECORONE' 
OR, CAN COURSE-STUDY RESOLVE THE QUESTION 
OF SHYLOCK? 


JOHN K. HALE 
University of Otago 


BECAUSE belief in the value of source-study has always fluctuated, 
and not least in the case of Shakes2eare’s comedies, I want to con- 
sider the question afresh; to bring out the strengths, and define the 
limits, of the study of literary sources. I take The Merchant of 
Venice as my example for several reasons. For one thing, the iden- 
tity of its sources is quite well established, which is not the case with 
every play of Shakespeare. These sources, moreover, have a three- 
fold interest—in themselves, in their number, and in the difference 
of their contributions to the play. Lastly, I single out The Merchant 
because the work is still controve-sial: as my sub-title implies, if 
source-study claims to have value, # should throw light on Shylock’s 
role within the play; for that role remains a crux of interpretation. 

I consider first, and in most detail, what Shakespeare did with the 
material of his main source, under four aspects: situation, tone, 
incident and character. Divergences from the main source, and 
expansions of it, will be as important as borrowings, and all these 
are to be assessed. But since the pkainest example of Shakespeare's 
expansions is the character (though not the role) of Shylock, the 
second part of my paper considers the manner and effect of these 
expansions. Finally I attempt to combine the two analyses; to sug- 
gest conclusions about the interpretation of the whole play, and 
about the functions of source-study in general. 

It is convenient to begin by reviewing the sources, and then sum- 
marizing events of the story which zives the play its narrative back- 
bone. The main source is found in /] Pecorone, a fourteenth century 
collection of novelle by Ser Giovenni Fiorentino. Other sources, 
drawn on for local rather than structural purposes, include the 
following: the Gesta Romanorurs, the Bible, the Novellino of 
Masuccio of Salerno, Munday's Zelauto and Marlowe's Jew of 
Malta. The story from Il Pecorone centres on the adventures of a 
young man called Giannetto, wh» corresponds to Shakespeare's 
Bassanio. He is the godson of a Venetian merchant called Ansaldo, 
who equips him for a voyage to A exandria with a ship and a rich 
cargo. Giannetto however puts in at Belmonte, where a weal-hy 
widow has agreed to marry the first man who can achieve inter- 
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course with her, on condition that anyone who fails shall forfeit all 
his wealth. Giannetto tries, but fails, because the lady has drugged 
his wine. Returning to Venice, he is too ashamed to tell Ansaldo the 
truth, and says instead that he has been shipwrecked. He makes a 
second expedition, with the same result. The third time Ansaldo 
cannot equip Giannetto without borrowing 10,000 ducats from a 
Jew, who makes the condition that if the money is not repaid on St. 
John’s Day, Ansaldo will forfeit a pound of flesh. At Belmonte, a 
maid warns Giannetto not to drink the drugged posset; and so he 
succeeds in this third bedroom encounter. He marries the ladv, and 
forgets all about Ansaldo’s bond until St. John’s Day. Then at last 
he hastens back to Venice, with money to pay Ansaldo’s debt; but 
the Jew is adamant. At this point Giannetto’s wife also arrives in 
Venice, disguised as a lawyer, who offers to decide difficult cases. 
When the Jew’s claim is brought to her, she tells him to take his 
pound of flesh, but to shed no drop of blood, on pain of execution. 
So by this quibble the Jew is thwarted. Although the “lawyer” will 
take no payment, she takes Giannetto’s wedding ring instead; and 
then, when the couple are reunited at Belmonte, she accuses him of 
infidelity, until he bursts into tears. She explains everything. The 
story ends with rejoicing, and Ansaldo’s marriage to the helpful 
maid. 
The situation here is symmetrical and strong. It involves four 
. characters, whom I will call the “Donor” of the Flesh Bond (An- 
saldo/ Antonio), the *Bond-holder" (the Jew of Mestri/Shylock), 
the "Beneficiary" (Giannetto/Bassanio) and the "Lady" (the 
widow of Belmonte/Portia). Each of the four has relationships 
with each of the others, and these relationships are not static. Other 
features suitable for dramatizing include the great risk undergone 
by the “Donor”; his slight hubris in undergoing it; the malevolence 
and greater hubris of the Bond-holder; his sudden undoing at the 
hands of a woman in male disguise. Then there is the setting of the 
story, half in Venice, half in Belmonte. The novella makes some 
little capital out of its scene-changes, notably when Giannetto in 
Belmonte remembers the date and what must be happening in 
Venice. But Shakespeare does much more with the dual location, 
' by systematic alternations of scene, between Bassanio's successful 
courtship and Antonio's increasing peril. Thereby irony and sus- 
pense are considerably heightened. Two other aspects of the in- 
herited situation could have prompted themes of the play—the idea 
of forfeit, present in different forms in both halves of the action; and 
the idea of sacrifice, the sacrifice of life which the Donor is prepared 
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to make. And yet this accumu ation of borrowings ultimately 
stresses the dramatist’s creativity ir. divergence. 

As regards our second aspect, <one, the chief characteristics of 
Giannetto's story are those of most good novelle—economy of nar- 
rative; realistic, amoral motivation, and a well-shaped peripeteia. 
These characteristics are partly n2utral; but in a source they are 
virtues because they offer the dramatist clear-cut material to mould 
his own way, whatever that may be. Another feature of the novella 
is less neutral, namely its pageantry. Giannetto's ship, flying his 
personal flag, rides in the harbour under the Lady's castle while 
onlookers scurry about on the quayside (Bullough, 1.469-470). 
On each visit there is dancing, sing-ng and feasting at the court (pp. 
465, 468, 470 and 471), and on the third visit jousting as well 
(p. 470). This courtly lavishness has the two-dimensional vivid- 
ness of a mediaeval miniature. Now although Shakespeare would 
not seek the same effect for a drama, he develops a similar pagean- 
try. Bassanio, like Giannetto, is a courtier (Lii.100 ff.)? and is 
escorted by admiring friends (e.g. IL.1i.99). He is associated with 
masquing (Act IT) and music (IILii), in fact with the graces and 
enjoyment of life; and the associa-ion not only suits the mood of 
comedy, but is extended by Shakespeare, to strengthen his opposi- 
tion of gay Venetians and puritanical Jew. At this point, therefore, 
though the play leaves the novella fer behind, the novella has implied 
a point of departure. 

Incidents, the third aspect of our comparison, reveal a greater 
degree of borrowing by Shakespeare than is the case with situation 
or tone—as we should expect, and as the summary of Giannetto's 
story will have suggested. I therefcre pass over the details in order 
to make discriminations which may be less obvious. First, two 
exceptions to the general indebtedness make a substantial difference 
to its impact. Shakespeare begins his action later in the story than 
Ser Giovanni had done; about haifway. Although one possible 
reason is dramatic economy, two otaers suggest themselves—a wish 
to replace Giannetto's first two journeys by those of two other 
suitors (equally unsuccessful but fcr different reasons) ; and a wish 
to improve the Beneficiary's moral standing (to be discussed more 
fully later). The other important divergence of incident has a like 
effect. The bedroom chicanery of the novella is replaced by the 
Caskets plot, a test of cunning ard virility replaced by a test of 
understanding. Otherwise, the larze amount of common ground 
between the novella and the play testifies to the quality of the 
former, as well as to the discernment of Shakespeare. But— 
secondly—the occasions of indebtedness are noteworthy as well as 
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its quantity; the debt is greatest precisely at two climaxes of the 
story, the trial and the conclusion, whose structure and whose com- 
bination of moods Shakespeare repeats in essentials. 

Since The Merchant has pronounced similarities in situation and 
incident to the story of Giannetto, it would be surprising if these did 
not entail similarities of characterization. But how far do the two 
sets of characters resemble each other beyond the unavoidable 
minimum? For instance it is a structural necessity for the rancour 
of the Jewish usurer to be unattractive, and for the suitor’s youth 
and boldness to be attractive. Beyond that point, and beyond the 
similarity of the events through which they pass, Shakespeare’s 
disposition of characteristics and motives corresponds much less 
with that of his source. I examine first the merchant, then the suitor 
and his lady. The Jew is examined last because his character has 
been expanded most. 

The merchant or Donor shows the closest resemblance. Ansaldo 
loved the younger man so deeply that “he decided to sell everything 
he had in the world, to equip another ship" (p. 469), and in the same 
way Antonio assures Bassanio, “My purse. my person, my extremest 
means,/ Lie all unlock'd to your occasions" (Li. 138-139). Neither 
man exploits the sense of obligation—less noticeable in Giannetto 
than in Bassanio (Li. 146-152 and IILii. 263 ff.)—-which would 
naturally be aroused by such generosity. Both Donors exhibit a 
love which has no possessive taint, but is ideal in the manner of 
romance. Shakespeare probably found Ansaldo appealing, since 
his naming of the play after Antonio implies a recognition that the 
Donor should be at the centre of events and the pattern of ideas: 
though Ansaldo is peripheral, he stands to lose most by love, 
because he alone risks his life; and this significance is well brought 
out in the play. Yet in another respect Shakespeare alters the 
Donor's role, since he is no longer godfather to the Beneficiary.* 
As a result he loves the young man in friendship, not because he is 
bound to: the effect is to enhance the attractiveness of both men, 
and to develop the theme of friendship alongside that of love. Simi- 
larly, Antonio is not married off at the end like Ansaldo—perhaps 
because he is not the marrying type, but certainly to avoid detract- 
ing from the stress on friendship. 

The Beneficiaries by contrast are very different from one another. 
Giannetto is a moral nonentity, a mere golden boy, who twice lies 
to Ansaldo (pp. 466 and 468), and insists on making the third 
expedition; who forgets Ansaldo's danger; and bursts into tears at 
his wife's teasing (p. 476). Shakespeare would have to make Bas- 
sanio of stronger stuff. He is not petulant, nor puerile, nor heedless 
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of his friend's welfare; he tries to Cissuade Antonio from the sinister 
Bond (Lii. 149-150, 174). He hes a greater sense of responsibility, 
for Shakespeare vastly expands this character's expression of grief 
when he learns of Antonio's peril (Iii. 252-328). It is remark- 
able, therefore, how far Shakespeare alters the moral status and 
personality of the Beneficiary, though barely altering his part in the 
plot. And also, for what the nega-ive implication is worth, source- 
comparison does not support, so far, the idea that Shakespeare views 
Bassanio ironically. 

Portia's character is likewise d'stinct from that of her original. 
She lacks the greed of Giannettc’s lady, her duplicity, her widow's 
status, her anonymity, and her sinister opacity of motive. She 
retains her resourcefulness, playfulaess and much else that goes with 
disguised heroines; but her attractive power is heightened, at the 
outset, by the warmth of Bassanio's tribute (Li. 161-176) and then 
by exchanges with Nerissa (Lii.». Above all, like Bassanio, she is 
generous: 


Pay him six thousand, end deface the bond; 
Double six thousand, and then treble that, 
Before a friend of this description 

Shall lose a hair through Bassanio's fault, 


and responsible: 


First go with me to church and call me wife, 
And then away to Venice to your friend; 
For never shall you lie by Portia's side 

With an unquiet soul. (Wii. 301-308.) 


Much greater expansion was nezded in characterizing the Bond- 
holder. The Jew of the novella is not named, is not introduced 
early and is not as fully motivated as the other main characters. It 
is stated once that “he wished to commit this homicide in order to 
be able to say that be had put to death the greatest of the Christian 
merchants” (p. 472); but otherwise his motives are not examined. 
His outward demeanour alone is sketched: he heeds no plea, but 
insists on the letter of his bond; and when he is thwarted even of 
his principal he tears up the bond ia a rage (p. 474). The religious 
fanaticism which is stated, and the ethical literalism which is implied, 
do make part of Shylock, for SFakespeare is as usual thrifty; but 
they are elevated into a new conceatration on the Jew's motives. 

Contrast for example the signir g of the Bond in novella and play. 
The novella is perfectly matter-of-Zact: 


since [Ansaldo] still required ten thousand ducats he went to a 
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Jew at Mestri, and borrowed them on these terms:—that if he 
had not repaid the debt by the feast of St. John in the following 
June, the Jew might take a pound of flesh from any part of his 
body he pleased. Ansaldo agreed to this, and the Jew had a 
formal bond drawn up and witnessed, with all due form and 
ceremony. (p. 469.) 


Although the substance of the passage would naturally raise ques- 
tions of motive and response, they are brushed aside. Shakespeare’s 
corresponding scene (Liii) does not brush them aside. Rather, he 
explores the emotions likely to be aroused—Antonio’s generosity 
and overconfidence; Bassanio’s anxiety, first for the money, then 
for his friend's safety; above all, however, Shylock’s arresting mix- 
ture of courage, cunning and rancour. That Shakespeare is taking 
full advantage of opportunities for character-revelation and 
dramatic conflict can also be seen in his insertion of the dispute 
about usury (Iiii. 63-91): the bald, merely general hostility of the 
Jew of Mestri is made a matter of theoretical as well as personal 
contention. Another example of Shakespeare's elaboration of the 
Bond-holder's motives occurs in the scenes preceding the trial. The 
Jew of the novella shows only two traits hereabouts, a stubborn 
determination to have the strict allowance of his Bond, and a 
perhaps surprising willingness to wait in order that Ansaldo may 
see Giannetto once more (pp. 471-473). It is no part of Shylock's 
demeanour to be patient. Shakespeare does, however, take over the 
stubbornness of Shylock's original, and heightens it (IILii. 274 ff. 
Li), while also probing its rationale in an inspired addition (TILi. 
50 ft., ‘Hath not a Jew eyes? . . ."). 

One other example of Shakespeare's concentration upon motives 
may be seen in the skirmishes between Shylock and the court, early 
in the trial (IV.i.1 ff). The pleadings of the Venetians, and Shylock’s 
demand that the laws be upheld, derive from a brief passage in 
Pecorone: 


the question was much debated, and everyone said that the Jew 
was in the wrong, but since Venice had a reputation as a place of 
strict justice, and the Jew's case was legal and formally made out, 
nobody dared to deny him, but only to plead with him. When the 
merchants of Venice one and all came and begged him to be 
merciful, he was more inflexible than ever (p. 472). 
The dramatist intensifies the pleading by giving it to no nameless 
merchants but to the Doge himself. But the Jew's resistance is like- 
wise intensified; all the more because Shylock in reply is not merely 
stubborn. He relies on a principle, justice, when Shakespeare puts 
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into his mouth what in the novelas is a general feeling, not neces- 
sarily the Jew’s: 


If you deny me, fie upon your Jew! 

There is no force in the decrees of Venice: 

I stand for judgement,—answer, shall I have it? 
(IV.i. 101-103) 


So placed, the argument has far g-eater force; and Shakespeare adds 
other telling arguments from his reading and experience, such as the 
awkward fact that Venice sancticned slavery (IV.i. 90-100). 

It emerges, then, that Shakespeare's dest to Pecorone is asym- 
metrical. While it has influenced him a zood deal in respect of 
incident, and significantly in respect of sitiation, its range of tone 
and its language have had less effect. But with characterization the 
position is more intricate. Corres»ondence of situation and incident 
entails some correspondence of characterJines; but having recog- 
nized obvious fundamentals like tae Bond-Lolder’s obdurate malice, 
or the Donor's nobility of sacrifice, we notce mainly what Shakes- 
peare has omitted, altered or added. Therefore in concluding this 
part of the essay, I stress four main directions in which Shakespeare 
has extended his material, because these point towards the centre 
of his conception. 

The first such direction is towards magnanimous nobility; away 
from folktale, towards romance: while litte alteration was needed 
in this connection for the Donor, :t was greatly needed for the Lady 
and the Beneficiary. The second direction is towards individuality 
and humanity. Though this may seem to counteract the first direc- 
tion, I think that really it balamces it. Portia and Shylock, for 
example, do not lose nobility by 5eing made less remote to us. but 
gain in reality because their stylized roles are balanced by a vivid 
psychology. The third direction, made possible by the first two, is 
towards representativeness. The role ard the personality, the 
general and the particular, are brought tcgether as vehicle for a 
clash of ideas. Thus Portia virtually represents Mercy during her 
appeal to Shylock; while he, in scveral speeches, 'represents' rigor- | 
ous Justice. 

The fourth direction, implicit in the ether three, is towards 
balance—an equipoise of conflicting, or at any rate differing, traits 
between and within characters. It is important, for purposes of 
source-study as for those of interpretation, not to oversimplify this 
balance. Bassanio, though more -esponsibE than Giannetto, is not 
wholly admirable, because his role allows hin little initiative. Portia, 
like the Lady of Belmonte, has zreat initzative: unlike her she is 
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given, beyond nobility and graciousness, an intuition of God’s nature 
as mercy (IV.i. 179-197); and yet there is an equivocal skittishness 
and juvenile hardness about other features of her behaviour. More 
tentatively, I suggest that although Ser Giovanni's Jew is an axio- 
matic villain and Shylock is not, Shylock is still not a good man, 
nor even a man half good, half evil. In the same way but in reverse, 
Antonio’s character may be predominantly noble, as Ansaldo’s was, 
but with odious blind-spots added.” So the concept of balance, to 
which I believe critical source-study leads, is no simple affair. 
. Rather, we confront a balance in which multiple forces are con- 


- tained and directed. 


Coming now to the second part of my essay, I try to define more 
fully this complex field of force, by examining how Shakespeare 
expanded the Jew's character. Three supporting source-relation- 
ships need to be discussed: the secondary roles added to Shylock as 
father of Jessica and master of Launcelot Gobbo the Clown; the 
ways in which Shakespeare draws on the Bible to amplify Shylock’s 
character; and the relation of Shylock to Barabas the Jew of Malta. 

As the outwitted father of Jessica and as the miserly master of 
Gobbo, Shylock's role is enlarged. Yet its enlargement does not 
involve diminution of the other inherited characters, because their 
roles equally are enlarged by the inclusion of the Jew's household. 
Thus Antonio and Portia acquire secondary roles as benefactors to 
Lorenzo and Jessica; so does Bassanio, as a more generous master 
to the clown. Here, I think, is further proof that Shakespeare's 
design was one of balance—a more elaborate, and more tense, 
balance than he inherited, but still a balance. 

Of Shakespeare's use of the Bible, Richmond Noble declared: 


From the point of view of Scriptural quotations [The Merchant 
of Venice] is the most important of all the plays, for in it Shakes- 
peare affords evidence of having studied the Bible closely in his 
delineation of Shylock. In the deal between Laban and Jacob 
(Lii.) he may be said to have used the Bible as he used Holin- 
shed or North in other plays. Apart from Shylock the play is by 
no means devoid of Scriptural interest.9 


Noble suggests (pp. 96-98) that three aspects of Shylock show how 
much Shakespeare absorbed from the Bible into the Jew's character 
and way of speech: (1) Shylock's 'conception of righteousness as 
“justice” and his belief that he was righteous because he had not 
offended against the law'; (2) his habit of referring to his race as his 
‘nation’; and (3) the peculiar sting which he feels when being called 
a ‘dog’. 
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Now though I have no quarrel with Noble’s account, I do 
want to assess its significance. We need to establish what effect on 
the design of the play Biblical materials have. I suggest that they 
have two main effects. Firstly, they make Shylock at once more 
individual and more representative; not least because both aspects 
are found in his style of speech. Secondly, however, the Bible’s 
influence upon the action supplies its ethical criteria. He who pur- 
sues the letter of the law rather than its spirit cannot have under- 
stood the Bible, whether in the Old or the New Testament. and 
Shylock is one such. By the same token, though, the Christians’ 
conduct towards Shylock some:imes incurs adverse judgment. All 
in all, the effect of the Bible is to shape Shylock’s character more 
than others’, and to explain rather than excuse it. 

The third main source on which Shakespeare drew to expand the 
Bond-holder's character, The Jew of Malta, is also the most impor- 
tant. Accordingly I analyse it more fully, considering features 
common to the two plays and then divergences. Shared features 
include the following: both Jews begin by earning sympathy as 
victims—the one of Ferneze's dolitic hypocrisy, the other of An- 
tonio's rancour; both affirm a Jewish conception of 'righteousness', 
and come to participate in the supposed curse upon Jewry; both 
mention the traditional Jewish 'sufferance', but prefer retaliation; 
both lose some sympathy by the manner and degree of retaliation; 
both have daughters, who fall in love with a gentile; both are cold, 
authoritarian fathers, thus further alienating sympathy; both under- 
go confusion, between love of their daughters and love for their 
money; both have rascally servants, who betray them; both insist on 
the strict letter of law; and both degenerate as the action progresses, 
seduced by resentment into hubxis. The correspondences have this 
significance. They exhibit how Shakespeare works within a climate 
of feeling similar to Marlowe's: one of racial and religious antipathy, 
in which Christian myopia and Jewish vindictiveness flout the 
authority of a shared scripture; and in which malice and hypocrisy 
breed, turning conventional region and morality to account as 
weapons. 

Divergences, however, matter more than similarities. Most 
obviously, Shakespeare has no need to borrow story or structure. 
Shylock is not the tragic protagonist of an eponymous play, as 
Barabas is: he appears in only five scenes, quite enough to fill out 
the role inherited from I! Pecorone, and to participate in a multi- 
centred, comic action. It is true that despite these limitations of 
scope and scale, Shylock's part has surprising force—the Shylock 
problem is not a pseudo-problern. Indeed, there may even be some 
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attraction in the idea that, in reworking Barabas to amplify the 
monolithic Jew villain of the novella, Shakespeare created a ten- 
sion between his structure and its emotional content. In that case 
although source-study would not resolve the problem of Shylock, it 
could at least define its origin. However, I do not think The Jew of 
Malta had quite that disruptive effect, precisely because of Shakes- 
peare’s departures from it. These departures harmonize the Marlo- 
vian material with the Bond story—and that not superficially, but at 
fundamental levels of motive and idea. 

Motives become less lurid, more actual. Thus Shakespeare does 
not go so far as Marlowe in one direction, for he does not make 
of Shylock a criminal bogeyman, poisoning his opponents with 
joyful virtuosity. But in another direction he goes further, 
namely in pursuing the reasons for seemingly gratuitous cruelty. 
So he concentrates interest, within the inherited context of racial 
antagonism, upon what Marlowe only asserts or assumes—the ma- 
lignant growth of revenge, Shylock’s care for his poison tree. 

And this increased attention to motives goes with an increased 
ethical interest. Thus simple alternation of intrigue and counter- 
intrigue (in the manner of farce) is replaced, or extended, in Shakes- 
peare by something complex and balanced. The change can be 
measured in several ways. One, already intimated, is to see how 
differently Shakespeare draws on his Biblical knowledge, focussing 
it on the action more sharply as a standard for judging impurities of 
motive. Another index would be Shakespeare’s more mobile deploy- 
ment of sympathy. We look into Shylock as well as out through his 
eyes; we laugh with him as well as at him; we suffer with him but 
also with those he injures. All these propositions can be tested on the 
scene with Tubal (IILi.), where Shylock plunges between extremes 
of grief and joy. Of course, the stage effect is generally amusing; but 
the full effect is richer. We feel his loss of a daughter, except that it 
is degraded by avarice and doctrinaire spite; “I would my daughter 
were dead at my foot, and the jewels in her ear" (IILi. 80-81). Con- 
versely, we dislike his schadenfreude concerning Antonio's misfor- 
tunes, except that Antonio has been overbearing and we respect 
Shylock's opportunism. 

In this example, then, and also pervasively, The Merchant differs 
from The Jew of Malta. But do we find, overall, that the differ- 
ences or the correspondences weigh more? And does the debt to 
Marlowe resemble the debt to 1! Pecorone? Inclining to answer yes, 
in both cases, I shall defend my view as I draw to a conclusion by 
surveying Shakespeare's pattern of indebtedness as a whole. 

First, Marlowe does not seek, or stress, those oscillations of sym- 
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pathy which we find in The Merchant—because, for one thing, 
attention is always on Barabas, the protagonist and hero-villain. 
Neither is there the strong, thoug1 implicit, ethical commentary in 
Marlowe. In fact, as T. E. Eliot noted,’ Marlowe’s controlling mood 
is that of "farce"; harsh, sardonic, deflating. It is a mood of over- 
statement, just as the novella’s is one of understatement; and Shakes- 
peare, in avoiding both extremes, avoids the simplification of ethical 
issues which is common to both sources. Consequently, motive, 
idea, and pervading tone, differ from those of the sources. And the 
difference strikes me as decisive, overriding zhe indebtedness of plot 
and (to a lesser extent) of characzer. 

I do not, of course, underestimate the importance of such debts. 
But they have most value for interpretation wherever Shakespeare 
extends and alters; that is, makes the borrowings his own. Thus in 
the case of ZI Pecorone, he borrows a mass of incident, and the roles 
of four main characters; but he alters their personalities, to a varying 
extent. If he drew from the novela a hint that the meaning of the 
story hinged on four, rather than three, main characters, it is never- 
theless the changes and expansicns that require more comment. 
Now the case of Marlowe, I maintain, is parallel. Shakespeare uses 
The Jew of Malta to enlarge Shybock’s role and character; and he 
probably draws from it also a Lint that Christians! backslidings 
underlie the Jew's villainy. It is nevertheless the alteration and 
expansion that require more comment. 

I labour the point because an ironic reading of The Merchant has 
been propounded recently by A. D. Moody,® with force and clarity 
—and, what is more to the preseat purpose, with some appeal to 
source-study. He makes no mention of I! Pecorone, which I find a 
deficiency in his argument; but he does use Marlowe's play, to argue 
that "Shakespeare's pervasive irony works to a far subtler and more 
positive effect than [Marlowe's] btt it is based on the same percep- 
tion that the seemingly godly may be more villainous than the stage- 
villain himself? (p. 58). Against this view, I want to argue that— 
whether or not we do think Fernezz more viliainous than Barabas— 
the application to Antonio is inappropriate (even when bedged with 
references to Shakespeare's ‘subtler and more positive effect’). For 
Antonio, who owes very much tc Ansaldo in the novella—more, 
certainly, than Shylock owes to h.s prototype there—owes corres- 
pondingly little to Ferneze. Indeed, I wonder if he resembles Fer- 
neze in anything, except the fact o? enmity to a Jew (a role already 
latent in the novella). Thus whereas the Governor of Malta shows 
duplicity from start to finish, Antonio's demeanour to Shylock is not 
at all shifty (if anything he shows animus too openly); moreover, 
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this animus is Antonio’s one glaring blemish; and is stressed in only 
one scene, Shylock’s first. I therefore find the idea that Antonio 
only seems godly, and may really be more villainous than Shylock, 
foreign to Shakespeare's conception, as the sources reveal it. An- 
tonio’s fundamental quality is not rancour, let alone hypocrisy, or 
villainy: it is magnanimity, as it was Ansaldo’s. Whereas awareness 
of Barabas assists understanding of Shylock, awareness of Ferneze 
obscures understanding of Antonio. 

But if source-criticism can suggest that the controlling vision of 
The Merchant is not ironical, in the way that A. D. Moody urges, 
can it make any positive suggestion? I invoke, for one last time, 
the principle of balance, present not only in the combining 
and disposing of borrowed materials but in Shakespeare’s ethical 
conception, as also in his conception of comedy. I offer this view 
only tentatively, since the three kinds of balance may be analogous 
rather than casually connected. Be that as it may, I note that Shakes- 
peare extends the Bond-holder’s role and character, in the direction 
of explaining his motives. We should expect this alteration to neces- 
sitate adjustment elsewhere, since whereas a totally virtuous Donor 
suits a totally vicious Bond-holder, a Bond-holder whose motives 
are realistic and human suits an adversary who is not totally vir- 
tuous, but likewise realistic and human. The change does not make 
Antonio less interesting. On the contrary. The point is that both 
characters are moved nearer to actual life, which is ‘of a mingled 
yarn, good and ill together'? And so the limited redistribution of 
failings serves Shakespeare’s ethical purpose, which is to explore 
the springs of hatred and to define better the need for its opposite— 
balancing the one against the other and embodying both. Further- 
more, if this statement of ethical purpose in The Merchant should 
seem unduly earnest, or too severe for a play that is after all a 
comedy, I suggest that Shakespeare’s comic purposes show a similar 
balancing principle. For comedy, as this dramatist uses it, allows 
diversity, in fact delights in it; and the inherent tolerance of the form 
becomes inherent also in the play’s ideas, so that diverse characters 
coexist; and coexistence is a kind of balance. Is this balance com- 
plete, however? Not quite, perhaps: the ethical balance is easier to 
endorse completely than the comic balance. But we should not 
blame Shakespeare for staying closer to reality than to wish-fulfil- 
ment. At any rate, with so much of balancing in the ethical and 
formal aspects of composition, we can see that the need to balance 
elements and attitudes from diverse sources will have been no 
hindrance, nor even of neutral effect, but beneficial. 

To conclude, then, with findings about The Merchant of Venice, 
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and the value, in general, of source-study. Firstly, Shakespeare’s 
intention was to distribute, and balance, the interest: witness the 
decision to expand the Jew's character, within ‘his novella role, and 
the manner of expansion. Source-study, at least in this case, pro- 
vides a clear guide to intention, and this is valuable. But, secondly, 
does the achievement match the intention? Here, demonstration 
will be much harder; and source-study cannot, I think, wholly settle 
the matter. Nevertheless, if I am right in arguing that most altera- 
tions made to the Venetian characters emphasize nobility and 
generosity in them, whereas most expansions of the Jew’s character 
explain his malice, rather than excuse or glorify it, then a large part 
of Shakespeare’s execution corresponds to his intention. Even so, 
one could persist in finding those parts of the execution which dig- 
nify Shylock, and expose the Venetians’ insufficiencies, the most 
moving or penetrating. I myself would argue that source-study, 
while it cannot rule out such an interpretation, gives presumptive 
evidence of its implausibility. But thirdly, source-study may provide 
ground on which to reconcile divergent interpretations of the play. 
For if the balancing of divergent forces is its architectonic principle, 
there will naturally be room for divergent perceptions of its meaning 
to coexist. Just so, its subject may be the responses of diverse 
individuals to a predicament bearing down on them all alike—the 
shared inconsistency of humans, their inability to live for long by 
an ideal. 


NOTES 


* Giannetto’s story is referred to in the translation of Geoffrey Bullough, 
Narrative and Dramatic Sources of Shakespeare (London, 1957—), I 463- 
476. 

7 References to the text of Shakespeare are to William Shakespeare The 
Complete Works, ed. Peter Alexander (London and Glasgow, 1951). 

? That is, at the point correspondirg to p 469 in Bullough’s translation of 
the novella 

* A vestige of the relationship may occur at [.i.57, where Bassanio is de- 
scribed as Antonio’s “kinsman” 

* The Jew of Mestri 1s not compelled, by Ansaldo or anyone else, to embrace 
Christianity. 

* Shakespeare's Biblical Knowledge and Use of the Book of Common Prayer, 
as Exémplified in the Plays of the First Folio (London, 1935) 

* “Christopher Marlowe’, in Selected Essays (London, 1932) p 123. 

* Shakespeare: The Merchant of Venice, Studies in English Literature, 
No. 21 (London, 1964). 

® All's Well That Ends Well, IV iii. 68 
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THE THEME OF THE MUTILATION OF THE CORPSE IN THE 
ILIAD. Charles Segal Leiden, Brill, 1971, pp. IX + 82. 


THIS small well written book is a description of how the theme of the 
mutilation of a killed warrior is developed in the action of the Iliad. The 
first two chapters are introductory, the one discussing the relationship 
between theme and formula, the other the ethical evaluation of such a 
mutilation in the Homeric context. Chapters III to VII follow out the 
development of the theme from Book 16 to the end of the epic. A brief 
conclusion both summarizes and gives a general perspective on tbe 
Homeric view of human life, 

The discussion of formula and theme is happily free from the usual, 
more or less rigid separation of the two. Setting the handling of the 
formulae within Homeric language and the handling of themes within 
the plot of the epic, Professor Segal sees them ‘as interlocking phenomena, 
not as separate, compartmentalized spheres of poetic activity’ (p. 5). 
Formulae whether repeated in full or partly varied arise from and under- 
score the development of a theme. 

The question of whether the mutilation of a slain warrior's body in 
general ıs a moral wrong according to the Homeric set of values remains 
difficult. (e.g 23. 176, mentioned on p 13, could refer to ‘harmful dis- 
figuring’ deeds, without any moral connotation). But the continually re- 
peated mutilation of Hector's body by Achilles is clearly represented as 
savage and evil, as Segal shows convincingly. 

The development of the theme of a dead warrior's mutilation proceeds, 
according to Segal, in three phases. In Books 16 to 22, the ferocity in- 
herent in this theme gradually rises to its climax when Achilles threatens 
to eat Hector's flesh raw. The intensity of this savagery relaxes during 
the burning of Patroclus body and the funeral games in Book 23. It is 
brought to a halt by the intervention of the gods, Zeus in particular, who 
demands that Achilles release Hector's body for ransom. The ferocity of 
the mutilation theme, finally, appears once again on the Trojan side in 
the words of Hecuba, foreshadowing the fighting soon to be renewed 
and the Fall of Troy. 

Two points of criticism may be mentioned in relation to this illumin- 
ating and sensitive interpretation. At the beginnng of Book 24, Achilles 
does not, I think, come ‘to Hector’s corpse as a final resort, a tired, 
faded expedient, an almost mechanical reflex which offers no release and 
stirs no passion’ (p. 57). He wanders about on the beach ‘beside him- 
self with grief' (alyon, cf, 5.352). Whenever dawn breaks, he drags the 
body of Hector round Patroclus' tomb. The iterative form of the verbs 
does not express 'indifference', but repetition and continuity, that is, the 
unabated drive of Achilles’ anger continuing until the twelfth day after 
Hector's death. When he leaves the body 'face-down' (18), he leaves 
Hector’s face in the dirt, most shameful position possible. There is ‘little 
description of actual violation', because any mutilation is, in fact, pre- 
vented by Apollo wrapping the golden aigis round Hector's body so that 
it might not be lacerated when Achilles dragged it (20-1). This action 
of Apollo is not subsequent to Achilles dragging the corpse, as Segal 
seems to assume (‘Now the gods intervene once more. . . ' p. 57), but 
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it 18 concurrent with it, being an ‘aprositional expansion’ on the descrip- 
tion of Achilles’ action and rounded off by lire 22: ‘Thus he tried to 
mutilate (imperfect) great Hector, being angry.’ He did not succeed 
owing to the god’s intervention. In view of this unceasing wrath, 
‘Achilles’ acquiescence 1s sudden,’ inceed. But he is not, as Segal sug- 
gests, persuaded. Rather, he obeys, because ‘the Olympian himself com- 
mands it’ (140). Segal is right in showing the relaxation of passion in 
Book 23 as preparing for this obedience. But Achilles’ wrath reawakens 
and it is the excess of his unceasing anger that makes Zeus intervene at 
last, though when Achilles dragged Eector across the plain Zeus himself 
had ‘granted to Hector’s enemies to mutilate him in his very own country’ 
(22. 404). Without Zeus’ command, Achilles remains impotent to quell 
his wrath decisively (cf also 9 645-8). 

Secondly, it might have been better to treat ‘the mutilation of a slain 
warrior’ not as a theme in itself, but as part of the theme of ‘the lot 
of a slain warrior’, It would give a tetter balance to the two alternatives 
of being lamented and buried, on the one hand, and being eaten by dogs, 
vultures, fish or even men, on the cther. Also within this perspective, 
Hector’s extraordinary request in Bock 7 (76 ff, mentioned by Segal, p. 
23) that his body might be returned to his people if he should be slain 
in the imminent duelB—a request male even before he knows who will 
be his opponent, and not referred to again—would find its proper place 
as a ‘preparation’ for both the mucilation of his body later and his 
funeral. 


University of Otago AGATHE THORNTON 


VBRGILIANA: RECHERCHES SUR VIRGILE. Henry Bardon et Raoul 
Verdière Leiden, E J Brill, 1971 (Roma Aeterna, IIT), pp. vi + 429. 


CONTRIBUTIONS to this volume are in French (15), Italian (7), English (5) 
and German (3) The coverage is nice y balanced with ten or so articles on 
general topics related to Virgil, twelve on the Aeneid, five on the Georgics, 
two on the Eclogues and one on tbe Appendix Vergiliana; and from the 
names of contributors, one might expect a rich feast of Virgilian scholarship. 
The fare, however, is almost as frugal as that offered to young Lucius by 
Milo Authors and titles are as follcus. 

Henry Bardon, Introduction; Raoul Verdiére, En guise de préface; Fran- 
cesco Ardaldi, La poesia di Virgilio; N. I. Barbu, Valeurs romaines et idéaux 
humains dans le livre VI de l'Énéide Mario Bonera, Appunti per la storia 
della tradizione Virgiliana nel IV seco.o; István Borzsák, Von Hippokrates 
bis Vergil; J. P. Brisson, Temps historique et temps mythique dans l'Énéide; 
Karl Buchner, Der Eingang der Georzica; Filippo Capponi, Un irreale croi- 
tologico?; Emanuele Castorina, Petroni», Lucano e Virgilio; Edward Coleiro, 
Allegory in the IVth Georgic; Vittor o d'Agostino, Verso il "nuovo Vir- 
gilio"?; Francesco Della Corte. Commento topografico al IX dell’ “Eneide”; 
Friederich Walter Lenze, The incomplete verses in Vergil's Eneid. A critical 
report; Godo Lieberg, Vergils Aeneis als Dichtuag der Einsamkeit; A. F. 
Lossev, Les mouvements affectifs exal és dans l'Énéide, leurs sens philoso- 
phique et stylistique; A. Michel, Virgile et la polit que impériale: un courti- 
san ou un philosophe?; Brooks Otis, The eclogues: a reconsideration in the 
light of Klinger'e book; Ettore Paratcre, Hercule et Cacus chez Virgile et 
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Tite-Live; Antonio la Penna, Spunti sociologici per l’interpretazione 
dell’Eneide; Jacques Perret, Sileni theologia; M. Ruch, Le destin dans 
l'Énéide: essence et réalité; M. Ruch, Virgile et le monde des animaux; 
E. de Saint-Denis, Columelle, miroir de Virgile; Guillaume Stégen, Un 
match pugilat vu par Virgile; A A. Takho-Godi, Valeur stylistique des 
thèmes Chthoniens dans l’Enéide de Virgile?; Raoul Verdière, Notes de 
lecture; R. E. H. Westendorp Boerma, Où en est aujourd'hui l'énigme de 
Vappendix Vergiliana?; R. D. Williams, Dido's reply to Aeneas (Aen. 4 
362-387); D. E. W. Wormell, Apibus quanta experientia parcis. Virgil 
Georgics 4. 1-227. 

The limited scope of a review precludes a detailed analysis of the various 
articles, and generalizations are dangerous However, at the risk of further 
straining Franco-Australian relations, I must admit that the book gave me 
a rather depressing general impression. There are very few attempts to 
evaluate Virgil's artistry, in the light of contemporary literary criticism, or 
his relevance to modern literature and society. There are very few refer- 
ences to the imaginative contemporary critical literature on his poetry, by 
such scholars as Brooks Otis, Kenneth Quinn, W S. Anderson, G. E Duck- 
worth, L. P Wilkinson and R. D. Williams. Symptomatic of the frequent 
blindness to Virgil’s artistry was the ready acceptance of Serviuss long- 
discredited and highly incongruous hypothesis (or it may be a textual error) 
on the Laudes Galli, by D'Agostino (pp. 129, 134), Coleiro (113-123) and 
Michel (245). 

Only little is added by Buchner to his Pauly article, by Lenz to Sparrow's 
book, and by Perret, Westendorp Boerma and Wormell to recent scholarship 
on the sixth Ecologue, the Appendix and Virgil’s bees. Some valuable 
insights appear in the articles by Barbu, Paratore, Otis, Talcho-Godi and 
Williams, but several contribctions are either light-weight lecture-notes, or 
wordy restatements of trite themes. The book iself is well produced (al- 
though I noticed more than 50 misprints in a first reading); but as a monu- 
ment to Roma Aeterna and to Virgil, it is far from a success. 


University of Melbourne JOHN R. C. MARTYN 


CATULLUS, AN INTERPRETATION. Kenneth Quinn. London, Bats- 
ford, 1972, pp. x1 4- 305. 


KENNETH QUINN'S first book, The Catullan Revolution, was itself a revolu- 
tion in the literary criticism cf the ancient Classics when it was published 
in 1959 by the University of Melbourne Press. It was the first coherent 
utterance of a new school, which, following the well-known precedent «n 
English literary criticism, looks first and principally to the author's text 
itself in its analysis of his intentions and his effectiveness in achieving them 
Since 1959, this movement has increased in influence, especially in the 
criticism of Latin poetry; and it 1s not surprising that amongst its fine 
achievements, there are some quaint extremities of subjectivism However, 
in Professor Quinn's hands, the newly acquired implements do not destroy 
what they propose to cultivate. He has been responsible more than any 
other school for the development of a fresher and more confident approach 
to Latin literature; a new departure from the traditional postures of abject 
admiration or puritanical rejection of such poets as Catullus; and a greater 
consciousness of aesthetic and artistic values of Latin literature, which 1s 
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presumed, as part of the general Western heritage, to be accessible to critical 
evaluations that are understandable in our contemporary world. 

Professor Quinn's second book cn Catullus, thirteen years after The 
Catullan Revolution, and with the beaefit of much work done by its author 
on other Latin writers in the intervening years, was eagerly awaited, and 
in no way disappoints anticipation It is concerned not only with the poetry 
in the critical mode which I have mentioned, but also with the poet With 
much patient and acute analysis, he adds his support to the view -hat 
Catullus himself arranged the poems in the order in which they are found 
in the manuscripts; he is of the opinion that the limited size of the ancient 
papyrus book roll makes it more likely that the poems were issued in three 
‘books’; the first group, headed by the dedicatory poem which is addressed 
to Nepos and which specifically refers to one small book, contains approxi- 
mately the first sixty poems, which deal mostly with the poet's extra- 
ordinarily intense and unhappy love-affair with Lesbia’; the second group 
has the long poems, (of which one regrets there is no lengthy treatment in 
Professor Quinn's book); the third; the elegiac, political and epigrammatic 
poems dealing with Caesar's adherent3 and other objects of satire. He secs 
that Catullus is telling us a story, bct though this story springs from the 
poet's life, it is not a strict autobiography, but a poetic proposition related 
to 1t. His principal theme in this interpretation of Catullus is the poet's rela- 
tionship with the woman he calls ‘Lesbia’. The poems which concern the 
poet's love for his aristocratic womar, (whom Quinn justifiably believes to 
be Clodia ‘Metelli’ rather than either of her sisters) are enmeshed in other 
cycles of poems which describe social -elationships and literary and political 
fashions in the late Republic, and add colour to the theme of the lovers' 
vicissitudes. Cycles have been perceived in the body of the poems for some 
time; but Quinn's sensitive discussion places in convincing patterns the 
various aspects of the poet's life in Rome which I have mentioned. He is 
aware of the possibility that Catullus in framing this little drama was not 
merely withholding particulars which he thought it was not our business to 
know; but also that he did not fancy that his poems would be read at a time 
when the main facts of the affair would not be common knowledge. I think 
that Quinn inadvertently places the pcems about homosexuality in a decep- 
tively clear perspective by his allusion to the early letters of Lytton Strachey 
and Maynard Keynes. No doubt in both cases there is a stray element of 
ludibrium and irony, whatever the realities of the situation may be. Quinn 
is right in regarding the homosexual poems as light relief, for this is what 
they were on a certain level. I tried onze to interpret the homosexual poems, 
which in a sense parallel some of the 'Lesbia' poems, as being the poet's 
bitterly satirical comment upon his disastrous love affairs, Quinn sees them 
more as lightly ironical, and I confess myself almost convinced by his 
division of the ‘levels of intent’ (a famous phrase of Quinn) between the 
Lesbia poems and their homosexual counterparts: almost, but not entirely, 
for I believe that none of us has yet entirely explained them Professor 
Quinn 1s probably right in thinking that the two or three years after 60 B.C, 
and the death of Clodia’s husband Metellus Celer, represent the most 
intense period of the love-affair; also probable is his view that some of the 
poems were written before the poet's unsuccessful time 1n Bethynia on the 
staff of Memmius in 57 B.C., and some in the remaining years of his short 
life (84 B.C.-54 B.C.). No doubt much of his emotion was recollected, 
albeit not in tranquilhty. Quinn argues convincingly that the great ‘auto- 
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biographical’ poem 68 was written before the poet’s journey when he was 
at his home near Verona. Its harskness in structure may indeed reflect the 
unavailability of reference books of which it complains; or 1t may artistically 
strive to represent the results of such a lack. His view that Catullus, 
especially in the ‘Lesbia’ poems, was trying to represent life in the heightened 
emotional terms of Hellenistic drama is well worth long and serious con- 
sideration. 

The book will be valuable for those who do not know Catullus in the 
original as well as for classicists The former category of readers are 
advised not to regard Professor Quinn’s translations as conveying in any 
appreciable way the fierce aptness and the overwhelming but decisively 
directed passion of the original Although it is impossible to translate 
Catullus effectively, there are degrees of failure in attempts upon the impos- 
sible; and regretfully I would say that these translations are the weak point 
in a book of considerable power Occasionally they appear simply to mis- 
represent; especially in the contemporary business of frank speech, which 
Quinn manfully attempts. For instance, he translates ilia rumpens as ‘lets 
them screw themselves to bits’, which not only conjures up the image of 
Meccano robots, but is wrong in its attribution of positive sexual activity 
to 'Lesbia's lovers. The point that is indubitably conveyed by the Latin is 
that ‘Lesbia’ is the agent and not the recipient, and it is the poet's intention 
to stigmatize her as a sexual monster that ‘breaks’ the penises of her victims. 
Similarly ‘peels’ is a weak and ambiguous rendering of glubit, which is a 
metaphor of shelling peas or the like and is another description of what 
Lesbia could do to the membrum virile. Also, the localism 'jumping-house' 
for salax taberna, which aptly puns on the adjective salax, is more clumsy 
(and less universal) than ‘whorehouse’. Professor Quinn's prose style is 
rather loose-knit, as if it were dictated rather than written. You encounter 
expressions like: "The fact remains we might have done a good deal worse', 
or *we can be pretty sure' and apart from its flaccidity, this kind of viva- 
voce wastes a reader's time. But these are small matters in consideration of 
the general excellence of the book as an account and an interpretation of an 
important poet. 


University of Southampton H. D. RANKIN 


THEMES AND IMAGES IN THE MEDIEVAL ENGLISH RELIGIOUS 
LYRIC. D Gray. London. Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1972, pp x + 300. 


Doucras Gray in his book Themes and Images in the Medieval English 
Religious Lyric, (London, Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1972.) does not 
seem to be breaking new ground. His debt to Rosemary Woolfs study: 
The English Religious Lyric in the Middle Ages, (Oxford, 1968), although 
acknowledged specifically in footnotes and generally in the Preface, seems 
greater than mere guidance, and indeed oppresses Mr Gray’s book with a 
recognition of the methods and resources of scholarship which at his 
weakest Mr Gray passively reiterates without the comprehension and 
thoroughness of Rosemary Woolf’s book. The second chapter in Mr 
Gray’s study examines the characteristic emotionalism of medieval devo- 
tion His theme and its illustration follow the direction Rosemary Woolf 
gives 1n her opening chapter ‘Lyrics on the Passion’. Mr Gray explores 
the term ‘affective’ devotion to account for the medieval humanizing of 
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Christ which obviously brought Him into a felt and intimate relationship 
with the worshipper. The chapter refers us to St. Bernard, St. Anselm and 
St Francis, Cistercian and Carthusian spirituality as seminal influences on 
an emotional piety which touches on the central attitudes of many religi- 
ous lyrics. The issue is discussed and illustrated in a loose manner, and 
the cogent pointedness we expect from a scholar seems missing here. 
Rosemary Woolf’s strenuousness on just this issue gives us the gauge. She 
suggests the growth of a culture to be complex, the influences many and 
not accessible to easy generalizations; whereas Mr Gray’s tendency 
throughout the book is to dilute scholarly rigour (with its lack of immedi- 
ate readability) by anecdotal geniality. This at its best is amusing, if a 
shade gossipy, e.g. in discussing ‘tituli’ he cites the jelly at Henry VTs 
wedding banquet which was ‘wryten and noted’ with a Te Deum. Yet at 
its worst it is indicative of that lack of incisive and ordering intelligence 
which is surely vital in studies that offer us 'background' information to 
literature. Mr Gray finishes his chapter on 'Medieval Devotion' with an 
easy glance at recluses, hermits, Flemish painting and medieval philos- 
ophy; he admittedly notes the complexity of the material he touches on 
and dismisses Huizinga for over-simplifying his view of medieval life and 
culture, as Mr Gray says: ‘Culture, like the men who make it and who 
inherit it, 1s always likely to be complex and inconsistent. 

It is precisely this imaginative complexity and inconsistency that thwarts 
Mr Gray’s pursuit of themes and images. He tells us in the Preface that 
his emphasis ‘will be on the way in which a tradition may be used by a 
creative intelligence’, this as a proposition suggests an interesting and 
refreshing approach to medieval htezature that offers the fruits of scholar- 
ship and critical assessment. However, it seems that Mr Gray, well- 
schooled in recognizing tradition, is not capable of dealing with ‘creative 
intelligence’, that perverse human quirk which, often formed by ‘tradition’, 
is capable of transforming all that precedes 1t into something unique and 
creative rather than imitative and plodding When confronted by a poem 
such as ‘I syng of a mayden. . .' Mr Gray registers its significance as a fine 
lyric, but he can give no account of why it is so. He finds it devoid of 
traditions he has noted in other Annunciation lyrics: "There is no mention 
of the part played by the Holy Spirit . . . '. He, hopefully, suggests that 
the word ‘stylle’ may be related to the tradition of ‘derne love’ and the 
secret coming of the lover as a close parallel to the courtly convention of 
‘creeping silently into the chamber’. The silence with which Christ's birth 
is evoked is seen to be ‘possibly’ a ‘suggestion that he who comes is the 
Verbum Infans, the paradox found in St Augustine’. It seems to me that 
none of the themes suggested enhance our understanding of this poem, or 
define the delicate way in which the poet creates, from his own imagina- 
tive resources, the mysterious wonder of the Incarnation and the unique 
excellence of Mary. Mr Gray’s ease with traditional themes and discom- 
fort when dealing with complex poetic experience seems ultimately to 
discourage our further reading of the ‘huge mass of medieval! religious lyric 
poetry’. He is most forthcoming on the verses and lyrics that are simple 
purveyors of traditional themes and images — mnemonic verses, epitaphs, 
‘tituli’, religious lyrics that take over the conventions of secular love poetry 
or of Romance literature, lamentations on the wickedness of the world, the 
Signs of Death and the traditional warning from the grave — to name only 
a few of the themes which are illustrated. Mr Gray constantly apologizes 
for the weakness of the verse he chooses to discuss, and often appears to 
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miss the liveliness of a lync such as ‘Adam lay ibowndyn' through 
expounding the ‘O felix culpa’ theme which only marginally helps us to 
see how the lyric succeeds in its highly individualistic and robustly creative 
adaptation of that theme. Mr Gray's definition of the lyric in chapter IV 
stresses that they are ‘short devotional poems . . . which are usually 
intended for use by others .. they are not primarily concerned with the 
construction of an enduring object for other people to admure, but rather 
for other people to use.’ This, for me, denigrates the religious lyric to a 
functionalism that the least interesting verses patently had in the context 
of medieval society (as we have memo pads, card indexes and seed cata- 
logues), but which those lyrics that we respond to and find pleasure in 
reading and re-reading overcome because their ends are artistic and their 
impulse creative Such ‘usefulness’ 1s more complex and stimulating than 
Mr Gray’s book manages to suggest; his expertise lies with mediocre and 
imaginatively unengaging literary remains, that seem to have been re- 
excavated for the sake of digging rather than to find a new wealth, or a 
lost treasure. 


University of York S. A. FARMER 


SPENCER’S COURTEOUS PASTORAL. Book VI of the Faene Queene. 
H Tonkin. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1972, pp. x + 329 


MR TONKIN has written a substantial but lengthy book on Faerie Queene 
VI. The style is usually lively and engaging; the breadth of research is 
truly admirable. For the reader who has studied the topic closely, the 
footnotes arc often predictable, but on balance the documentation is 
thorough and yet generally blessedly concise. (One glaring exception 
occurs on pp. 129-30 where there are three not very enlightening notes in 
one sentence) The author occasionally proclaims a dramatic conclusion 
(as on pp. 110 and 297) which has not been—and perhaps could not be— 
demonstrated; however, these infrequent lapses are adequately compen- 
sated for by his extreme delicacy with analogues and his prudence in 
other puzzling areas of the poem, e.g pp. 65ff m the discussion of the 
episode wherein Calepine meets Mathilda 

As the author states at the outset, his book pre-supposes great familiar- 
ity with the Faerie Queene as well as Renaissance literary issues, and such 
a reader is waiting to see how Mr Tonkin will solve the central problem 
of organization in writing about Book VI Two alternative strategies sug- 
gest themselves readily: either one tackles the obvious topics within the 
poem (What is courtesy and its opponent, the Blatant Beast? An analysis 
of plot and characters as they unfold; a reading of the pastoral episode 
and the vision of the graces, etc.) or one follows episode by episode as 
Arnold Williams has done in Flower on a Lowly Stalk (Lansing, Michigan, 
1967). Each scheme has numerous drawbacks, for the narrative texture 
of Book VI is so disconnected that there is no way to proceed smoothly 
from the poem through canto xii without annoying cross references, 
digressions, and repetitions; moreover, some important topics grow more 
organically from the poem while others are a result of necessary scholarly 
exegesis. 

Mr Tonkin has come quite close to bridging this gulf In the first four 
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chapters he gets neatly through canto vii, wherein he threads his way in 
and out of the complex plot. In Chapter V the author comes sequentially 
to the heart of the poem: Calidore's pastoral retreat, the vision of the 
graces, Pastorella's imprisonment and release, Calidore's completion of the 
quest. After this competent and intelligent reading of issues as they arise 
within the poem, the author notes: 


As I anticipated at the outset this analysis has left many questions un- 
answered ... But the alternative 1s to treat Spenser principally as a 
poet of ideas by defining these ideas and showing how they are 
developed in his poetry... We are now faced with a bare outline of 
a pattern Now we must step back, fill the pattern in with the colour- 
ing of ideas. (p. 155). 


And so Mr Tonkin presents Chapters VI-X in which he explores numerous 
topics of varying importance and relevance. The strength of this approach 
is that all scholarly arguments are reviewed and any reader may consult 
Mr Tonkin as need be on the well known issues : Renaissance definitions 
of courtesy (Chapter VI), art and nature (Chapter VII and VOT), the 
iconography of the graces (Chapter IX), pastoral romance and pastoral 
satire (Chapter X). The weaknesses of this tactic, however, outweigh 
any of its virtues  Primarily, many of these issues are indeed too well 
worn to be rehearsed at such length—at these times the vigor of Mr 
Tonkin's style slackens noticeably—and the whole discussion is too remote 
from the poetic form itself. Had the author forced himself to integrate 
his most relevant discussions into his textual analysis, he would have had 
no choice but to eliminate leisurely summaries of topics, however perti- 
nent, that others have examined before him in even greater detail 

Incidentally, Mr Tonkin would have strengthened immeasurably his own 
already convincing reading of the poem by wedding the argument to the 
data; as the book stands, each later chapter contains material needed in 
an earlier chapter. For example, one reads Chapter IJ on Calidore’s 
courtly courtesy and then turns to Chapter VI for a scholarly review of 
germane Renaissance opinion on this topic. The result 1s doubly sorry. 
On the one hand, the reader may well miss some of Mr Tonkin's most 
valuable contributions (e.g. his crucial definition of courtesy in Book VI 
as an extension of love is hidden on pp 9, 11, 95, 106, and 139 and is 
not brought to its obvious conclusion in inconography and music until 
pp. 238-258) because the thesis and its evidence are separated by as 
much as one hundred and fifty pages. On the other hand, Mr Tonkin 
has permitted himself to encompass and elaborate on some discursive his- 
torical, theological and iconographic topics which make the second half 
of the book flabby and repetitious. No doubt incorporating much of 
Chapter VI into II and III, VII into IV, and VIII into V would be an 
enormous rhetorical labor, but the resultingly sharpened focus would 
more than repay the effort; moreover, Chapters IX and X would then re- 
ceive their proper recognition, for they represent Mr Tonkin’s finest 
achievement, his original attempt to integrate the meaning of the whole 
pastoral episode with its mythological context. Yet as these two chapters 
currently appear, they also repeat too much of the preceding argument 
precisely because they are so divorced from tthe main discussion of the 
poem’s meaning. Hence, some keen perceptions are blunted and imagina- 
tive insights are mired in reference and cross reference. 
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Aside from this major structural weakness, then, and the perhaps in- 
evitable moments when Mr Tonkin is seduced by the wandering issues of 
his topic, this is a comprehensive contribution to literary criticism and 
scholarship, refreshingly free from membership in any modish school of 
Spenserian studies. 


University of Illinois Chicago Circle Campus DALE HERRON 


SIDNEY'S TWO ARCADIAS: PATTERN AND PROCEEDING Jon S. 
Lawry. Cornell University Press, 1972, pp. xiii + 304 


FULL-LENGTH studies of Sidneys Arcadias are all too rare and for this 
reason Professor Lawry’s book is particularly welcome. The dust-cover 
claims that it is “certain to be recoznized as the definitive work on tthe 
subject:” whether it will remain so, however, only time will tell. 

The book is largely a detailed account of the plot structure of the Old 
Arcadia and the Arcadia as it was published in 1590. The first chapter 
considers Sidney's theory of the herorc poem as enunciated in the Defence 
of Poesy. It says nothing particularly new about Sidney’s theory of imita- 
tion and the poet as the maker of golden worlds, but this brief reminder 

. gives force to the later argument tha: the two Arcadias figure forth man's 

“created wit” overcoming his “infected will” and the golden world being 
restored. The second chapter deals exclusively with the Old Arcadia and its 
image of man as “the hero both in his inward self, privately, and in his 
outward action, publicly.” The author defines the Sidneian heroic prince 
in his cosmic, social and psychological settings and there follows a detailed 
examination of the story of the Old Arcadia, emphasizing the balance in 
Sidney's handling of the internal aad external conflicts of his six pro 
tagonists. The third chapter, treating the 1590 Arcadia, proceeds in a similar 
way. Working his way through the text, Professor Lawry demonstrates how 
much more complex in structure ani thought is Sidney's revised version 
and how in it heroic chivalry gives place to a Miltonic heroism of patient 
serenity. 

To a great extent Professor Lawry is handicapped by his approach. In 
his Preface he writes that his “discussions are imtended mainly for the 
general student of literature, who is likely to know the Arcadias more by 
dim reputation than by direct encounter" and warns that for that reason his 
commentary will follow closely the line of plot with liberal quotation. It is 
a worthy intention. Its danger, howev2r, is that once the general point about 
the pattern or proceeding has been made then to recount the story is simply 
to repeat the point already demonst-ated; the work progresses not as an 
argument but as a sustained illustraticn. There is much laborious repetition 
and much that is simply paraphrase. Moreover, the efforts of the author to 
be comprebensive with nothing left unsaid too frequently inspire tedium 
rather than a return to the text. Of the disguised Musidorus (whose past 
we already know) wooing Pamela, wko is no fool in weighing up her wooer, 
Professor Lawry writes (p. 211): 


To have had a disguised Musidorus attempt to recommend the past 
heroic Musidorus to a Pamela who herself knows enough of the past 
(and suspects enough of the present) to be able to assume part of the 
narrative herself and to interpret it in the present was complicated 
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enough, but when Pyrocles ard Philoclea also contribute narrative, 
auditive and interpretative services, and when most of the past incidents 
clearly either reflect present circumstances or warn pointedly of those 
that may come, then the relatioaships of tale, teller, hearer, and inten- 
tion or application, both past and present as well as particular and 
universal, become very dense irdeed. 


This sort of thing soon palls on the reader. 

The commentary on the intricate narrative structure is careful and pains- 
taking indeed, and the reader is enlightened too on other aspects of the 
works: the theatrical setting and imagery of the Old Arcadia, and the 
various emblematic techniques used in the revised version; but one cannot 
but be concerned at the cheerful divorce of simple “plot” from narrative 
expression and prose (or poetic) style. The complexities of tone (for 
instance at the beginning of the New Arcadia) all too often go unobse-ved 
One longs to be reminded of the spiritedness, the wit and the sprezzatura of 
Sidney's style. 

Generally, however, the book achieves very well what it sets out to do 
and takes its place deservedly amoag recent scholarly studies of Sidney. 
Moreover,—and this is compliment enough—it makes one even more aware 
of the urgent demand for a good mcdern edition of the Arcadias. 


Monash University GEOFFREY HILLER 


A. C BRADLEY AND HIS INFLUENCE IN TWENTIETH-CENTURY 
SHAKESPEARE CRITICISM. Katharine Cooke. Oxford University 
Press, 1972, pp. xiv + 243. 


A. C. BRADLEY'S reputation as a Shakespeare critic undoubtedly reached its 
nadir in the thirties. The years sho-tly before his death in 1935 saw the 
publication of Wilson Knight’s first books on Shakespeare and, perñaps 
more significantly, L. C. Knights's, Yow Many Children Had Lady Mac- 
beth? written in conscious oppositioa to the kind of criticism with which 
Bradley's name had become associated. Unknown to himself, Knights 
seems to have been pushing at an zlready open door, as he illustrates in 
his amusing account in Further Explorations of the first reading of his 
paper: 


I gave my paper and waited expectantly for the lively discussion that 
would follow this rousing challenge to the pundits. So far as I remem- 
ber, nothing happened, except that after a period of silence an elderly 
man got up at the back of the room and said that he was very glad to 
hear Mr Knights give his paper because it was what he had always 
thought. The revolution was over and I went home (p. 186). 


Nevertheless, the years since then have shown an increasing interest in 
and respect for Bradley — so much so that I notice F. R. Leavis in one of 
his recent books referring darkly to he coterie crusade to re-impose Brad- 
ley. In fact, as Mrs Cooke documents quite thoroughly in the present 
work, a coterie crusade 1s precisely what it 1s not. What 1s remarkable 
about the re-establishment of Bradley’s reputation is that so many critics 
have independently reached the conciusion that his views are worth serious 
consideration; furthermore, their own interpretations frequently acknow- 
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ledge his in the piocess of defining :heir own; and at the very least he 1s 
regarded as a critic worth disagreeing with. In short, Bradley has acquired 
classic status, and may now be ran<ed with great Shakespeare critics of 
the past like Johnson and Coleridge. 

Mrs Cooke's study of Bradley's changing reputation 1s not a chrono- 
logical one, because, as she says: 


Under close scrutiny trends disappear amid detail; remarks which should 
be peculiarly modern are found among the critics of the past, prognos- 
tications of where criticism is goirg appear years before and again years 
after criticism in fact takes that peth. (p 12). 


The decision 1s not in itself unreasonable. One of the facts to emerge 
from her book is just how early the reactions against Bradley set in; the 
first dissident note is sounded only a year after the publication of 
Shakespearean Tragedy. Nevertheless, this avoidance of the chronological 
approach indicates a general difficulty which she seems to labour under 
throughout, and that is of deciding how to organise her material. The 
main chapters consider Bradley as he has been regarded by his detractors: 
outmoded Victorian, theorizing academic, and character-chaser. Mrs 
Cooke is able to show how distorted many of these criticisms are. Regard- 
ing the claim that he is ‘merely’ Victorian, she makes the point that, 
‘Bradley’s work stands mid-way between the truly Victorian belletristic 
criticism and the truly modern academic research’ (p. 80). But that last 
reference to ‘modern academic research’ 1s a pointer to what seems to me 
the most serious weakness of Mrs Cooke's own book. There is a pervasive 
sense both of too much material, which the author is reluctant to discard, 
and of too little synthesis. Both wezknesses are probably traceable in part 
at least to the book’s origins as a thesis topic. Certainly some of what 
remains in the published version is simply redundant. The chapter on 
Bradley’s life, for instance, based on a no doubt scrupulous sifting of the 
available evidence, 1s totally unilluminating, and leaves Bradley’s person- 
ality quite as obscure as ıt was before. It scarcely merits inclusion as a 
separate chapter, particularly since it is not germane to the real subject of 
the book. So far as syntbesising her material goes, Mrs Cooke's approach 
is for the most part academic in the drabbest sense. Fair-minded, impartial 
accumulation of facts and opinions and an unwillingness to make any 
judgment about the real value of Eradley's criticism easily degenerate in 
her hands into a general failure of incistveness. Her assertion that, ‘This 
can only be an open-ended survey and therefore there can be no con- 
clusions’ (pp. 220-1), merely evades what might have given direction and 
coherence to a work that on the whole lacks either. As a result her ad hoc 
comments tend to be shallow or naive: 


there is now always the Leavis Othello to be placed in juxtaposition to 
the Bradley Othello and from these alternatives a more accurate picture 
of Othello (Shakespeare’s Othellc) must emerge (p. 151). 


The most interesting parts of the 200k are those in the chapter, ‘Bradley 
as Authority’, in which Mrs Cooke takes some of Bradley’s judgments and 
contrasts them in a sustained way with different judgments (and sometimes 
misrepresentations of Bradley) by later critics. Occasionally too she will 
throw out a suggestive generalisatioa: ‘It is an odd testimony to Bradley's 
comprehensiveness as a critic that other critics should father the vague 
beginnings of their method on Bradley’ (p. 158). But the implications of 
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this particular statement are characceristically not taken up, and in general 
the cautiousness of Mrs Cooke's approach has an increasingly stultifying 
effect One looks in vain for any suggestion that some one reading Brad- 
ley's Shakespeare ciiticism with an open and receptive mind will find there 
a remarkable combination of insight, imagination and discriminating sensi- 
tivity to what can and cannot be szid of a play as a work of art. One 
example, Note EE of Shakespeareau Tragedy on the question of Macbeth's 
age and possible off-spring, illustrate: these qualities admirably, and in the 
process emphasises what a singularly inappropriate choice of title L. C. 
Knights made for his strictures on the ‘Bradley approach’ in 1932. 

The author concludes finally that ‘in the case of a critic harmed as Brad- 
ley has been by exaggerated statements about his achievement, the more 
modest claims may now appear to be the most useful' (p. 231) Perhaps 
so. On the other hand, a combination of less modesty and greater intel- 
lectual vigour might have produced a less slackly written and more 
interesting book. 


University of New South Wales R. W. POWELL 


SCENIC FORM IN SHAKESPEAEE Emrys Jones Oxford at the Claien- 
don Press, 1971, pp. 1 + 265 


CHAPTER I, “The Scenic Poet", deszribes the dramatic poet as constructor 
of scenes in terms of audience psychology and Shakespeare, as such, as a 
"formidably confident technician of tne emotions". This chapter 1s detach- 
able as a brilliant essay in itself. Starting from the principle that “plays 
are made of scenes before they are made of words", we are shown with 
copious and telling illustrations how Shakespeare knows when to “teed” 
and when to “starve” the audience’s "appetite", how to build tension and 
at the same time distribute climaxes, give necessary rests, to "engage" and 
to "withdraw". This, the author points out, ıs why the process of "going 
through a work” can be repeated agam and again with undiminished excite- 
ment, as with a piece of music. Ee isolates and analyses great repeated 
motifs such as:—"patterns of human transformation’—temptation and 
duping scenes, and persuasion scenes: ensemble scenes, built up by initial 
confusion and the delayed entry: repetition, rhythm, rhythmical emphasis 
and tempo: the use of silence Al. this allows the author to speak of a 
dramatist—and Shakespeare pre-errinentiy—as possessing necessarily the 
"mudiments of a dramatic vocabulary, a repertory of expressive figures and 
devices". This process is illustrated throughout the book: in this chapter 
extended examples are drawn—imperessively—from Titus Andronicus and 
triumphantly from Julius Caesar lit, the Temptation scene, with all its 
theatrical devices—Cassius’s speeches, the “punctuation” provided by the 
entries of Caesar and his train, the off-stage shouts of the people, the narra- 
tion of Casca—uniting into one granc effect. 

Chapter 2, "Time and Continuity' , handles concisely but masterfully the 
time problem, in particular the reputed "double time scheme". The author 
shows that “short time" is really no time at all but is rather “illusionist” 
and "mimetic"—above all, a linking by a form of “dramatic syntax", a 
presentation of the tight concatena:ion of cause and effect in the action. 
Shakespeare's time schemes are in fzc his equivalent of the Classical Unity 
of Time 
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The centre of the study is in chapters 3 and 4—“The Two-Part Structure” 
and “The Growth of Scenes". Mr Jones demonstrates that many of the 
tragedies and histories are constructed on a two part principle, allowing for 
an interval after approximately the third act. The third act, so it is demon- 
strated, often contains an elaborately worked up and exciting theatrical 
climax preceding this interval The break can also be perceived clearly 
through the principle of scene linking already mentioned. The two parts 
may begin or end with the device of "structural rhyming"—the same motif 
or even the same character recurs— while the pace and focus of the two 
parts may be radically different. Characters promunent in the first part 
often disappear and new characters may enter. The "interval" is used in 
fact as a licence for change: characters—Richard III, Brutus and Cassius, 
Hamlet, the Bastard Faulconbridge—become in a sense new people. Tone, 
mood, in fact the whole nature of the audience’s involvement, may be 
altered (frequently with an intensification of focus—‘‘comedy” may turn 
into "tragedy"). The break may be used, too, to disorient us as regards 
time. Richard III supplies the simplest, most classic specimen; but examples 
are adduced from outside Shakespeare too. The theory of dipartite struc- 
ture, far from being the academic point ıt might appear at first sight, illumin- 
ates Shakespeare's dramaturgical art. Perhaps Mr Jones's acute analyses 
give us fresh tools for discoursing on the means whereby Shakespeare 
achieves his famed “complexity”, or “universality”, 

Chapter 4, “The Growth of Scenes”, will probably appear the most con- 
tentious section, and the most difficult to read. To appreciate this element 
of the study one needs to have a mind willing to think on the comparatively 
*cold", technical level of dramatic devices and forms more or less divorced 
from their content; but this, I think, is justified and is a salutary corrective 
to much thinking about Shakespeare. The chapter maintains that Shakes- 
peare continually revoked the scenic forms, or "structural paradigms", of 
his early tragedies and histories in the more mature plays The three Henry 
VIs and King John were thus quarried, but so were the more mature 
Richard III and Romeo. Shakespeare, says Mr Jones, "gradually acoumu- 
lated a vocabulary of scenic forms"; but, he adds significantly, this process 
furnished not only structure but matter. Shakespeare learned progressively 
not only how to say something but also what to say Advance in formal 
scenic skill fostered “imaginative vision" 

The first example given traces the oath-taking passage in Othello (III ui 
4551f) (after a fine exposition of its climatic function) back through pas- 
sages 1n the battle preliminaries in Julius Caesar to 2 Henry VI. Other illus- 
trations include the parallel "expositions" of Romeo and Juliet and Corio- 
lanus, and the riot scenes of Romeo and Othello Part of the comparative 
difficulty of this chapter lies no doubt in the fact that it requires us to be 
familiar with all Shakespeare, and particularly with the earliest plays. In 
fact a re-reading of the early histories does induce conviction in many of 
the origins proposed. Less impressed by alleged affinities between King John 
and Hamlet, Y am convinced by the simpler observation that the figure of 
Richard Gloucester revealed to Shakespeare the full value of the histrionic 
hero as realised most greatly in Hamlet (telling parallela are drawn between 
their soliloquies). The contention that Julius Caesar reflects broadly the 
formal structural outlines of 2 Henry VI is acceptable. With respect to 
details, I am thoroughly convinced by the many dramatic motifs in Julius 
Caesar shown to come from Richard III—parallels brilliantly exposed But 
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some of the most exciting examples of scenic borrowings are described in 
other chapters—for example, in Chapter 5, Iago’s seduction of Othello is 
seen to combine the persuasive ploys of Cassius with Brutus and of Antony 
with the crowd: the great speeches of Constance in King John undoubtedly 
revealed to Shakespeare what might be achieved by sheer high-pitched, 
plangent lament—hence Lear. Mr Jones does not devote much space to 
comparative evaluations of Shakespeare's use of his forms, but suggests 
briefly that his “progress” involved increased economy in their use, and more 
strategic placing. 

One of the most impressive features of the book is the way in which the 
author, by remaining strictly within the limits of his chosen subject, Shakes- 
peare's "construction" arrives thereby at exciting illuminations of the 
“quality” and “meaning” of four great tragedies (Chapters 5 to 8). Space 
forbids me to elaborate But the concluding chapter, on Antony and Cleo- 
patra, is probably the most brilliant in the book, offering both a dazzling 
exposition of the play and a triumphant indication of the author’s structural 
theories. 

Mr Jones’s writing is outstanding for its clarity and precision. 

Mr Jones has of course predecessors, but his work is unique m that it 
combines their sense of theatre with the greater depth and more “philo- 
sophical” treatment demanded of the good modern cntic. Scenic Form in 
Shakespeare is a untied book, growing from a set of germinal ideas. 

This is a most distinguished study, of very great value to serious students 
of Shakespeare's art—and to directors of his plays! 


University of Sydney J. P. ROCHE 


SIR WILLIAM DAVENANT. THE SHORTER POEMS, AND SONGS 
FROM THE PLAYS AND MASQUES. Edited by A. M. Gibbs Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1972, pp. xciii + 477. 


KNIGHT, laureate poet, putative son of Shakespeare, 1nventor (more or less) 
of British Opera, doughty theorist of the heroic poem, heir to Donne and 
Jonson, friend of Hobbes and Butler, gallant agent for the king (he came 
close to losing his head), a bit of a trimmer (but not more than most), 
playwright and theatre manager, 2 witty and intelligent man whose coffin, 
Aubrey says, lacked its well-merited laurel: here he is at last, no longer 
in brief selection, but at full length, clad in the sober glory of Oxonian 
scholarship. The volume is a companion to Gladish's edition of Gondibert, 
published in 1971. In addition to all the shorter poems, it contains a bio- 
graphy, a sensible critical introduction, a compendium of earlier critical 
comments, a textual summary, an appendix reproducing such musical set- 
tings as still exist (mostly by William and Henry Lawes), and a solid com- 
mentary. Most of the poems come from Madagascar (published 1638) and 
Poems on Several Occasions, which first appeared as a section of the Works 
of 1673 

These dates tell their own story. Davenant was born in 1606, a little too 
late to be reckoned a Jacobean, and a little too early to feel easy in the 
world of the Restoration The closing of the theatres curtailed his dramatic 
promise. Milton was almost his exact contemporary; but Davenant, though 
he had talents aplenty, had no touch of genius. He was essentially ar: occa- 
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sional poet who wrote with gaiety, intelligence and versatility Not only did 
he produce an epic (incomplete), but, as Gibbs points out, he has an 
unrecognised place in the early development of the mock-heroic in poems 
like "Jeffereidos". His work is full of detail, sharply perceived and wnttily 
set down: the Queen coming back to London and walking “in Mists of Sea- 
coale-smoake" (p. 47), a jolly day's outing to Islington with the dog (“For 
there in Pond, through Mire and Muck, / We’l cry, hay Duck, there Ruffe, 
hay Duck!" p. 126), the exact epithet in "The Lark now leaves his watry 
Nest" (p. 173). But his poems tend to stop rather than to end; often they 
are not conducted to a goal, but run dry when the first idea is exhausted. 
An exception is "The Philosophers Disquisition directed to the Dying 
Christian", which voices & rational deism perhaps picked up from Herbert 
of Cherbury. But Davenant was no man for enthusiasm, and the Christ- 
tian’s rejoinder takes only ten stanzas in reply to the original ninety. 

His imagination seems to have been stirred most actively by the sea, by 
maps, voyaging and new lands. He begins his long “Poem To the Earl 
of Orrery" with "My Lord, I will Hoist saile" (p 107); and even “The 
Court does seem a Ship" (p. 132). He imagines Columbus (“Who, though 
he westward steer'd, was no where bound") and how 


V dur TU AS I he trod the Coast 
Of the vast Land, where Natures walks are free, 
Her Heards unbounded as her Shoales at Sea . 
Pus as if he had possest 
All Natures great Reserve in the wide West. (p 109) 


In "Madagascar" he envisages divers in tropic seas: 


Whilst with their long retentive breath they strive 
To root up Corall Trees, where Mermaids he, 

Sighing beneath those Precious boughs, and die 

For absence of their scaly Lovers lost 

In midnight stormes, about the Indian coast. (p. 19). 


There are other places that recall Marvell; nature is the dwelling place 
of reason, yet she 18 also a breeder of rich fancies One wonders what he 
would have made of it all if, in his voyage of 1650, he had ever got to 
Maryland, instead of suffering capture and imprisonment in the Isle of 
Wight. Would the new world have released the springs? 

This edition will, of course, remain standard, and deserves to do so But 
one poem has surely been misread (“A Journey into Worcestershire", pp. 
24-5). The travellers, starting from London, reached “Wickham” by “early 
Night" (1.57), and the notes strive mightily to find such a place in the 
West Country, offering Winchcombe and Childwickham as possibles But 
if the poem 1s read in its plain sense, it is obvious that, despite the title, it 
describes only the first day's journey from London, in which they got very 
wet and miserable but finally struggled to their inn “Wickham”, therefore, 
is Wycombe (High or West) in Buckinghamshire—a reasonable day's 
journey westward from London—and the account of the rest of the journey 
is postponed till another time, as the last lines indicate ("Our other 
adventures... /.. . deserve new braine, new Historie")'. 


University of Auckland i S. MUSGROVE 
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MEREDITH NOW SOME CRITICAL ESSAYS. Ian Fletcher. London, 
Routledge and Kegan, 1971, pp. 317. 


THE last of the “Great Victorians”, George Meredith remains the last to be 
“revived” in the way that other Victorian novelists and poets, including 
minor ones, have been. If he has beer. knocked down by E. M Forster, and 
counted out by Dr Leavis (as John Lucas puts it in his essay on “Meredith’s 
Reputation") he is not "more or les a dead issue", for some academics, 
and other readers, still read and admire him—or think it worthwhile to 
knock him down again. 

There is, rightly I think, no revivaEst fervour in this collection of essays: 
they "are not offered as a total revaluation of Meredith, though most of the 
contributors, I dare say, would urge the proposition that he is a major if 
flawed artist. They would also argue that he is now undervalued; that he 
is too little read, and that the literaure on him is relatively thin" ("Editor's 
Preface") The purpose of this collection, then, is to 1nvite a reconsidera- 
tion of Meredith which 1s “tough” or. his weaknesses but acknowledges his 
real and individual strengths. 

The balance and organization of ths collection is open to question Each 
contributor "was simply invited to se.ect a novel that would act as a focus 
for his interest". The editor realizes that given the variety of approach 
(which he 1s inclined to exaggerate ami over-value) the reader may question 
the book's symmetry, but argues that it is "Meredith. himself, irritating, 
various, surprising, who is the unifizr" Surely this is a non sequitur, a 
rationalization after the event In fact, the collection as a whole suffers 
from diffusion whereas what has beea needed is something more cohesive, 
some challenging, authoritative but mot dogmatic attempt to define Mere- 
dith's stature and nature as & novelist The Preface itself is mainly a resumé 
of the main points of each essay, ard while most contributors attempt to 
raise what they consider to be basic issues, only J. M. S. Tompkins (on 
Evan Harrington), Arnold Kettle (cn Beauchamp's Career) and Barbara 
Hardy (on Lord Ormont and The Æmazing Marriage) seem to me ito do 
this with any real success And inevitably they are restricted by concentrat- 
ing on particular works. Barbara Hardy’s essay on her chosen novels is 
rewarding, on the particular and gene-al levels, but one may be disappointed 
that her introductory comments on Meredith's mannerism and obscurity 
could not have provided the basis of another essay: 


I think it is necessary to say something about the quality of Mere- 
dith's achievements. As with other very mannered artists, oritics are 
either too totally repelled to sar much of interest or too totally won 
over and absorbed in the mannerism to see anything wrong in it. The 
polarity of hostility and admiration tends to be self-perpetuating: the 
more rudely Meredith is excluded from the Great Tradition without 
much in the way of argument, the more passionately his admirers pro- 
test. The protest is very understandable. Even to read one novel 
properly (with the possible excertion of the very accessible Harry Rich- 
mond) involves considerable investment of time and mental energy 
which naturally direct us towarcs justification by profits. And as with 
other cases of mannerism, the slew and patient reading that his obscure 
narrative and clotted prose demend tends to over-acclimatize us zo the 
mannerism. This can happen vith Henry James, George Moore, or 
Ronald Firbank, but in Meredita it is almost guaranteed by the com- 
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bmation of artificiality with difficulty, and in a fairly even spread 
throughout the novels. With James, for instance, the habituation to 
mannerism can happen gradually, as the novels grow more mannered 
and difficult, as they do, in a gradual curve, steepening towards the end. 
Or it can simply break off, with the late novels, so that much hostility 
to James is hostility to late James. But Meredith’s mannerism and 
obscurity are present from the beginning, and though I would not want 
to suggest that they do not vary from novel to novel, in form and 
degree, there is no slow development which habituates us gradually or 
alienates us at certain points 


Since Meredith’s style, or styles, has been one of the main barriers to his 
recognition, it is disappointing that it receives passing or ancillary attention 
rather than a basic scrutiny, though Arnold Kettle takes it usefully into 
account. 

Indeed one may wonder whether a concentration on basic questions (in- 
evitably involving particular works) would not have been preferable to 
the editor's policy of coverage: of essays on all the novels (with a doubling 
up on two lesser known works). And by far the longest essay, with a sub- 
stantial plot summary, is the editor's own on Shagpat, an "Arabian Enter- 
tainment"—perhaps relevant to Meredithians, or “Meredith future", if the 
tide changes, but to "Meredith now?" 

John Lucas argues that the nature of Meredith's reputation, the silly adu- 
lation he received as a “philosopher” at the turn of the century, must take 
most of the blame for later attacks and neglect. Yet he does not take into 
account that this was a standard approach to eminent Victorians, many 
(most?) of whom have survived. Lucas spends too much time shooting at 
this easy target. He ends with the “demolishing” attacks of Forster and 
Leavis (other “victims” of theirs have also survived), but totally neglects 
later studies by academics and others, including a brilliant essay by Vir- 
ginia Woolf in Granite and Rainbow. 

It is curious and ironic that same of the standard (and trendy) modern 
approaches found in this collection have something in common with the bad 
old-fashioned ones: they place too much emphasis on “ideas” especially 
Meredith’s “thought” and social comment, literary analogies and influence, 
without sufficient consideration of their artistic effect in a work as a whole. 
Thus Margaret Tarratt claims that Harry Richmond (which Barbara Hardy 
justly calls “a very accessible novel") “cannot sensibly be read” outside 
certain fiction genres, chiefly German Bildungsroman and the historical 
novel. To read it this way may reveal some subtleties and deepen the interest 
of those who know and like the novel, but it seems too reductive and 
esoteric a reading for a collection of this kind (as are a number of the other 
essays). It does not allow for sufficient recognition of the range of interest 
and the varying quality of the work as a novel. On the other hand, Tomp- 
kins, Kettle and Hardy bring out some of Meredith’s basic and individual 
virtues: the complexity of his moral and psychological understanding in 
depicting the emotional and intellectual life of the individual in society, his 
combining of comedy and tragedy aided by an intelligence that can be alter- 
natingly self-conscious and probing. And these critics usefully place Mere- 
dith in relation to other novelists, neglecting neither the formal qualities nor 
the flaws of his works 


University of Queensland L. T. HERGENHAN 
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MYSTERY AND MANNERS. Flannery O'Connor. Occasional Prose, 
selected and edited by Sally and Eobert Fitzgerald. London, Faber and 
Faber, 1972, pp. x + 237. 


Tais volume of essays and papers unfortunately falls between a number 
of stools. Being by way of a merrorial publication to the late Flannery 
O'Connor, it nevertheless contains 10 biographical details or critical dis- 
cussion of the work of the author, possibly because such material has 
already been published, less approp-iately, with the posthumous col:ection 
of short stories also edited by the Fitzgeralds (see Everything that rises 
must converge, New York, Farrar, Strauss and Giroux, 1966). 

On the other hand, in attempting to give a full coverage of Flannery 
O'Connor's occasional writings, the editors have detracted from what 
could have been a shorter, much more unified volume of essays on the 
art of fiction. These form the reel body of the book, and the part in 
which the editors have had painstaxingly to reconstitute an ideal version 
of the author's critical themes, given that she tended to offer reworkings 
of the same ideas adapted to diferent situations and audiences We 
could have done without the long "The King of the Birds’, which rarely 
rises above the Readers Digest ‘Most Unforgettable Bird I've Met’ style 
of piece, and the ‘Introduction to A Memoir of Mary Ann. 

Flannery O'Connor is at her best when discussing what it is like to be 
a writer of novels, in particular a Catholic writer of novels in the 
American South, and this experienc: enlivens her essays on how literature 
and writing should be taught. Most teachers of literature will respond 
warmly to her comments on facile juggling of symbols and themes by 
students who fail to become aware of the human and material nature of 
fiction, on the largely negative usefulness of creative writing classes 
(they may help convince some they are not writers), and on the need 
for study of the great nineteenth century classics in preference to lesser 
works which may claim to be (dread word) ‘relevant’. 

Having taken a stand in her owr fiction against what may be uplifting, 
optimistic, representative, typical, and sociological, in favour of a mysteri- 
ous, grotesque highly personal vision, it is hardly surprising that she 
should often have been called upoa to justify herself. She does so par- 
ticularly in a number of essays on religion and literature which pinpoint 
just how suspect the term ‘Catholic novel’ is and identify the manicheism 
and weakness of faith implicit in the temptation to tidy up reality and 
in the demand for moralism in literature. On p. 149 the advice: 'Purify 
the source’ is attributed to Mauriac. It was of course Maritain's advice 
to Mauriac, who seemed to find it about as useful as O'Connor does. 

In her discussion of regionalisri in literature, she suggests that the 
uniqueness of the identifiably Southern writer consists in a sense of the 
Fall, and later, by way of a penetrating piece of religious and cultural 
sociology, shows how this affected ker own situation as a Catholic novelist 
in the Protestant South. For thos» who know the story of her life, her 
references to the Fall are made more poignant by the inherited ‘Fall’ 
which she experienced in her own flesh, and a new perspective is added 
to the calm, pragmatic vindication of mystery and the grotesque in some 
of these stimulating essays. 


University of Melbourne C B. THORNTON-SMITH 
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JEAN DE LA TAILLE: DRAMATIC WORKS. Edited by Kathleen M. 
Hall and C N. Smith, London, Athlone Press, 1972, pp. 212 (‘Athlone 
Renassance Library’) 


THE name of Jean de La Taille has long been known to scholars interested 
in the French Renaissance theatre, but in spite of the esteem in which 
his plays have been held, their text has remained relatively inaccessible 
until recently. [In 1878-82, R. de Maulde produced four volumes of his 
works which included the comedies but not the tragedies. In 1908, an 
edition of the first tragedy, Saul le furieux, was published with an intro- 
duction and notes in German by A. Werner, of which a reprint was issued 
in 1960.] Since 1966, however, there has been a rush of editions: in 
1966, D. Stone published a facsimile of the original edition of Saul; in 
1968, D. Ughetti published in Milan an edition of the second tragedy, 
La Famine (1602 text), and in the same year, my critical edition of the 
two tragedies was published by the S.T.F.M During the same period, 
and unknown to me, G Spillebout was preparing a critical edition of the 
tragedies as a minor thesis for the French doctorate, an edition which has 
so far remained unpublished, Now, two English scholars, Kathleen M. 
Hall and C N. Smith, have produced a critical edition of the dramatic 
works of La Taille including both tragedies and comedies. 

Drs Hall and Smith seem to have had the same unfortunate experience 
as M. Spillebout, for a footnote to the preface informs us that the 
manuscript of their edition was nearly complete when the publication of 
my edition was announced, and it 1s apparent that the existence of my 
edition (they do not seem to be aware of Ughetti’s edition) has prompted 
their publisher to impose economies in the form of cuts unusual in a 
critical edition (title pages, foliation 1n the tragedies, a dedication, some 
accompanying poems) ‘Considerations of space’ may also explain the 
rather limited scope of their introduction, critical apparatus, notes and 
glossary 

The text of Saul le furieux is based on the second state of the first 
edition (1572). which the editors consider to be a superior, corrected ver- 
sion, no less than ten copies of the 1572 edition having been used to 
establish their text For La Famine and the comedies, they have used 
four copies of the 1573 edition. (I based my text on only one copy of 
each of the editions: 1572-73, 1598 [for Saul] and 1601-02) They claim 
that no other editions have any independent value and therefore record 
no variants not found in the texts of 1572-73. This seems rather an 
arbitrary basis to work on, for while we have no evidence, as the editors 
rightly claim, that La Taille concerned himself with the publication of the 
later editions, there 1s no evidence to the contrary either, as he was still 
writing in 1607. In any case, how much in the way of spelling, punctua- 
tion, etc., in any sixteenth-century text is due to the author rather than 
the printer? The editors’ rigorous attachment to the 1572-73 editions pre- 
vents them from rectifying one or two obvious printers’ errors, corrected 
in the 1601-02 edition, and from bringing to light some points of interest 
to the philologist In Saul, 1.743, for example, Saül, who addresses the 
ghost of Samuel as tu, is shown as saying: ‘Pardonné moy encor Prophete 
venerable’, as printed in the 1572 edition; the 1601 edition corrects this 
to ‘Pardonne mov . . . ' [In 1.63, on veist becomes in 1601 on vist, and 
in 1.304 nous veinmes becomes nous vinmes.] In 1.618 of La Famine, 
mon haine becomes in 1602 ma haine. 
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[On p. 4, the editors indicate that they did not find a copy of the 1598 
edition of La Famine, which, of course, they would not in any case have 
used. I was similarly unsuccessful, but M. Spillebout found one in the 
Bibliothéque Municipale de Nancy.] 

The notes on the tragedies contzim some useful new references but also 
some comments and interpretations which are quite misleading. Note 35 
on Saul, for example, gives a serious mistranslation. One speaker has 
asked whether David has gone over to the enemy and receives the reply: 


Il est bien vray qu'estant pour la grand’ malveillance 

Du cholere Saul toujours en deffiance, 

Au service d'Achis, comme desespezé, 

(Ainsi qu'on voit souvent) ils'esto t retiré . (569-572) 


The words shown here in italics are translated: ‘Saul being suspicious 
of David through the malevolence cf anger. Clearly the implied subject 
of the participle estant 1s not Saul nt David, and in any case cholere can- 
not here be anything but an adjective qualifying Saul. Note 50 of La 
Famine states that 1.1009 (‘Mais qu. vous rend coupables de la mozt’) is 
not interrogative and means ‘On tke contrary, [it is God] who is con- 
demning you to death’: to my mind the hne can only be a rhetorical 
question (‘But what makes you guilty of death?'—qui = qu'est-ce qui? 
as in Saul (1.1227), otherwise the speaker is contradicting what she said 
two lines before, and the following lines, which I believe take up the 
implied response to the question, bscome pointless. 

The glossary 18 rather meagre [Admittedly X is always a problem in 
editing an old text, to know what wards need not be listed. In my edition 
of the tragedies, the glossary contains 275 words, whereas Drs Hall and 
Smith list only 180 for the tragedies and the comedies.] I should have 
expected to find there such words a3 quant et quant, prefire, pedante, pieça, 
leans, illec, feal, adiré. Personally, I found the glossary inadequate for 
my own reading of the comedies 

The introduction to the volume is short and offers little real analysis 
of the texts Some of the remark: made on the tragedies do call for 
comment, however. The editors stete that they believe La Famine was 
written, like Sail, around 1562, ard not shortly before its publication in 
1573 as is usually held. They offer only the vaguest reasons for this 
opinion, but it seems to provide ore of the bases for their rejection of 
my interpretation. of the play as a comment on the massacre of St 
Bartholomew's Day (1572). I can find no evidence that this play lay 
unpublished for eleven years. 

Their rejection of my interpretation of the politico-religious implications 
of La Famine (p. 2) is based on »remisses which seem to me to suggest 
an inadequate appreciation of sixteenth-century religious thought and 
some misunderstanding of the mezkod of interpretation used. To offer 
comment on the politico-religious issues of the time, it is not necessary 
for a biblical play to be an allegory nor for those morally responsible for 
a tragic situation to be ‘portrayed at monsters’. Jt is true that La Taille, 
in De l'art de la tragédie, declares that the portrayal of current events 
is not suited to tragedy, and that, i^ the subject is taken from Scristure, 
the play should not contain ‘un tas d= discours de théologie’, but he makes 
it clear in both this essay and in le Prince nécessaire that tragedy is 
meant to have a didactic purpose, amd moral and religious comment does 
not necessarily take the form of theological disgressions. Remonstrances 
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addressed to the king by loyal subjects were common in the sixteenth 
century, and the plays of both La Taile and Garnier are rather like 
remonstrances. To say, as the editors do on p. 6, that ‘Saul le furieux 
and La Famine are not religious tragedies, but classical ones with Scrip- 
tural plots’, is to miss the pomt completely A writer who believes that 
the Bible is the Word of God does not use sts contents, especially at a 
time of bitter religious conflict, merely for literary purposes, ‘to demon: 
strate that Old Testament stories fulfil all the demands of tragedy.’ In 
the sixteenth century, a scriptura] quotation carried a religious message, 
a biblical story provided a precedent which carried a moral and religious 
judgment, and if we wish to know what that message or judgment was, 
we have to examine those writings of the time in which the relevant pas- 
sages are discussed, especially the sermons. This method (akin to that 
used by M. A. Screech in his studies of Rabelais and Marot) was used 
in my edition to find the meaning Sau] and La Famine probably had for 
the sixteenth-century reader. Drs Hall and Smith make no comment on 
the method or on my application of it to Saul, but reject my interpretation 
of La Famine, saying simply that there is insufficient evidence for it. 

The editors also believe that La Taille, in his poem Le Prince nécessaire, 
offers (in advance of the event) ‘what amounts to a justification of the 
massacre of St Bartholomew' (p. 3), saying that, if efforts to get people 
of differing beliefs to live together amicably should fail, the king 'should 
order the slaughter of whichever faction is the weaker. This is not in 
fact what La Taille says. He says rather grudgingly that such action 
might be justified on political grounds. 


‘Je ne dy pas, s'il [the Prince] peut exterminer ainsi 
Que les pires mutins, la pire secte aussi, 
Qu'il ne fist pour le mieux...’ 


The ‘draconian measures’ he advocates consist rather in forcing the lead- 
ing theologians of the two religions to come to an agreement on pain of 
death: 


*Qu'il assemble en un lieu les plus grands en savoir 
Des deux Religions . . . 

Et les force d'unir dans un tems l'une et l'autre, 
Qu'autrement les fera mourir cruellement . . . ’ 


This edition has its merits, the publication of an apparemtly reliable 
text of the comedies being the most important. But in respect of the 
tragedies and other writings, it contains some misinterpretations that could 
have been avoided by a closer reading of earlier research and more sensi- 

tive attention to the religious assumptions and reactions of the time. The 
' introduction also lacks any real critical assessment of the plays. One 
wonders too why an edition which presumably sets out to provide an 
authoritative text of the complete dramatic works of a French author is 
published with all its commentary in English, thus making it less accessible 
to French scholars outside the English-speaking world. 


La Trobe University E. C. FORSYTH 
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PURE POETRY. Studies in French Foetic Theory and Practice 1746-1945. 
D. J. Mossop. Oxford University Press, 1971, pp. 264. 


THE notion of purity in poetry can bs confusing—the terms ‘pure poetry’ 
or 'poésie pure’ being susceptible of different interpretations according to 
limitations of circumstance and historz which tend to obfuscate the under- 
lying datum of aesthetic. While recognising the scope for some future 
history of pure poetry in France whick would examine the notion more sys- 
tematically, Mossop sets out in his stidy of the poetic theory and, where 
applicable, practice of five key figures : Poe, Baudelaire, Mallarmé, Bremond 
and Valéry) to examine what he chooses to see as a kind of movement 
within the framework of the broader hterary movements to which the 
writers belong. An obvious choice by virtue of their being most closely 
associated with the term ‘poésie pure’, these figures present us with a ‘pro- 
gressive revelation’, by which the author would have us trace the forward 
development of one particular thecr of the nature of poetry from the 
theory, still more than in the practice, of Edgar Poe. By this particular 
theory is intended both the principle of discriminating non-poetic values 
in poetry in general and the technice] means used by poets to approximate 
to the unattainable ideal of poetry completely free of such The author 
concurs with the generally-held opinien that it is chiefly in respect of the 
former, which amounts to a theory of the pure appreciation of poetry, 
rather than in the minutiae of the Philosophy of Composition that the 
influence of Poe can be seen on each of his three ‘disciples’, as well es in 
preparing the way for some newer formulation such as that put forward 1n 
the theory of Bremond. 

That Bremond, who, by the authar’s own admission “shows little know- 
ledge of what Poe, Baudelaire, and Mellarmé had written about pure poetry 
and, (who) by claiming their support, and to some extent Valéry's also, for 
his own substantially different theory. . . . confused already complicated 
issues.” (p. 167), receives the attenton he does in this study of what pur- 
ports to be a ‘progressive revelation’ suggests that the author was not alto- 
gether prepared to forsake the broader historical treatment of the notion of 
pure poetry disclaimed in his prefatory remarks. This fact accounts for a 
certain imbalance in the structure o? -he work. 

In his introductory chapters the antaor reaches back into the early nine- 
teenth century, the eighteenth century and earlier for sources of the move- 
ment towards pure poetry. He does ttis to focus on the perennial aesthetic 
problem of content and form and, in the interest of clarity, to establish 
preliminary definitions of non-artistic values in poetry; definitions which 
allow the reader to apprehend more readily the dialectic of theory and 
composition in the case of Baudelai-e, Mallarmé and Valéry. 

In the three chapters devoted to these poets, which will provide the most 
interesting reading for those already familiar with the ramifications of the 
symbolist aesthetic, the author calcu ates the balance of relatively pure 
poems carried over from each literary generation, providing in his analysis 
of individual poems illuminating insihts into the way various technical 
innovations illustrate significant developments in each poet's aesthetic theory. 
Thus the evidence of Baudelaire's fifteen or so ‘serenely abstract’ poems is 
used to support the original view tha: 3e was able to envisage one relatively 
pure kind of poetry within the field of poetry as a whole and within his 
own poetic production, sven though cf these poems “it is improbable that 
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any was written with the conscious aim of developing a new technique.” 
(p. 91). To the extent that this same basic technique of ‘abstraction’ sub- 
served intellectual ends in the poetry of Mallarmé (after Tournon) and of 
Valéry which ran counter to the anti-intellectual trend in romantic thought, 
variations in poetic technique and the use of conventions, which Mossop 
highlights particularly well in his analysis of ‘Prose pour des Esseintes’ and 
‘Cimetière marin’, are seen to be highly significant with regard to the exten- 
sion of the notion of pure poetry. 

With considerable success the author manages to combine wathin the 
general framework of his argument both a history of the term 'poósie pure' 
1n France from Batteux to Valéry and a sensitive and penetrating analysis 
of several remarkable poems within this tradition. The work is a valuable 
addition to the related studies by Vittoz and by Decker, and in so far as it 
treats an aspect of capital concern for symbolist aesthetics provides a very 
accessible introduction to that field of inquiry. 


University of New South Wales A. B EYRE 


DIDEROT. Arthur M Wilson. New York, Oxford University Press, 1972, 
pp. xvii + 917. 


IN this volume Professor Wilson reissues (with some minor emendations 
p 893) the first part of his biography of Diderot, The Testing Years (1957), 
and completes the work with a second and final part entitled The Appeal to 
the Posterity. This title 1s very apt, since the composition and polishing of 
his posthumous works were almost certainly the main preoccupation of 
Diderot's mature years and old age. 

Professor Wilson's biography belongs to that rare class, the work that 
lives up to the claims of the dust jacket blurb. “ ... the most complete, 
scholarly and readable biography of Diderot ever written", so it is described, 
and the present reviewer sees no reason to quarrel with this claim. Com- 
plete it certainly is; no primary or secondary material seems to have been 
neglected and one can derive from the chapter references of the second 
part a virtually exhaustive Diderot bibliography Given the volume of 
production in the Diderot industry during the last ten years or so, it is no 
mean feat to have processed all this material. At the same time to have 
maintained scholarly standards, to have remained judicious, balanced and 
clear-sighted, is something very rare, indeed. But on top of all that, to 
have produced a text which is clear, commonsensical, well salted with 
humour and eminently readable seems almost miraculous. Clearly the 
pursuit of Diderot, the man, has been for Professor Wilson not only the 
labour of a lifetime, but a labour of love. 

If the final volume has a weakness, it is in the handling of the actual 
works of Diderot, particularly the great posthumous masterpieces One 
would have preferred a more succinct treatment, a purely personal judgment, 
rather then the attempt to encompass the varying judgments of posterity. 
Professor Wilson’s grasp of his matter, so sure in the case of apisodes like 
the Rousseau quarrel and the Le Breton mutilations, slackens somewhat 
when he comes to the actual works. It is true that these are infinitely more 
complex and ambiguous "acts" than the other "acts" of Diderot's life; it is 
true, too, that his main concern is biographical. 
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It is interesting to compare the var ous contemporary portraits of Diderot 
which are reproduced photographically in the centre pages of the volume 
The variations in the images of Diderot are quite disconcerting What did 
he look like? What was his real image? Perhaps the only answer to this 
question is to be found in the text of Professor Wilson Perhaps two 
hundred years’ distance has been necessary in order to seize the Proteus-like 
Diderot, who so easily escaped benz "fixed" by his contemporaries. Not 
only two hundred years in time, bw the immense patience and “flair” of 
a devoted scholar. Clearly we have 3ow a definitive biography of Diderot 
It is to be hoped that some French dix-huitiémiste will honour Professor 
Wilson by translating the text into French. 


University of Tasmania I. H SMITH 


MOLIÈRE EN SON TEMPS. Sylvie Chevalley Geneva, Minkoff Reprints, 
pp 400 


THE historical art album is something in which, for decades, the French 
have achieved outstanding successes. It is fitting that the tercentenary year 
of Moliére’s death should be markec by the publication of this handsome 
volume, edited by Madame Sylvie 'Chevalley, archivist—librarian of the 
Comédie-Frangaise, and illustrated with some eight hundred pictures, in 
colour and in black and white, wh'c1 document the life and work of the 
great comic author. These include portraits, landscapes, manuscripts and 
legal documents, stage sets, costumes. and appendices listing the members 
of Moliére’s Europe in his lifetime, the repertoire of plays he performed, the 
professional income of his players, etc. The details of stage settings at Ver- 
sailles, and the extracts from the Rezistres of La Grange and La Thorilliére, 
are particularly interesting and vivid. Both research students and student 
actors will find this book an incomparable source of information on Moliére 
studies. There is even part of the musical score of the Prologue to the 
Malade imaginaire. 

Along with the Registre de la Graage and the eight volume La Grange 
edition of Moliére’s complete works »the first collected edition, 1682), this 
album is a most acceptable and mcst welcome addition to the Moliére 
material available, and Minkoff Reprints are to be congratulated on their 
initiative in making 1973 every bit as memorable in this category as 1922 
These publications complement the tine new two-volume Pléiade edition 
of Moliére's theatre (rev. AUMLA 39, pp. 124-5), edited by Professor 
Georges Couton 

The book is printed at Geneva, with ample margins, sparse commentary 
and excellent format, with collaboraton from the Bibliothéque Nationale 
(Paris), the Archives de France and a number of other services. Highly 
commended for both university and rrivate libraries. 


James Cook University R. T. SUSSEX 


MADAME DE LAFAYETTE AND ‘LA PRINCESSE DE CLEVES’. J 
Raitt. London, Harrap, 1971, pp. 192 


‘UN livre est le produit d’un autre moi que celui que nous manifestons dans 
nos habitudes, dans le société, dans ncs vices,’ said Proust in Contre Sainte- 
Beuve. If one accepts this view of tha psychology of artistic creation the 
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, painstaking efforts made by Mrs Raitt to reconstitute the life of Madame de 
Lafayette in the first chapter of her book are rendered in some measure null 
and void. The fact that she does so begin her book however reveals the tra- 
dition of literary criticism in which she 1s working: a tradition which con- 
siders works of literature soberly and comprehensively but in a firm rela- 
tionship to time and place. In so doing, she has produced a competent piece 
of scholarship. Madame de Lafayette’s life is related without fuss, and if 
the number of ‘probably’s’, ‘apparently’s’, and ‘must have been’s’ reveals a 
tendency to interpret what little is known in such a way as to prove that she 
was a perfectly nice woman, at least Mrs Raitt has carefully avoided the pit- 
fall of reading too much of the Princesse de Clèves itself into its author's 
experience. 

She does however relate the work firmly and convincingly to the conven- 
tions current in seventeenth century fiction, and also to what she calls the 
*two distinct philosophies of love' which had evolved in France from the 
Middle Ages. Further chapters are devoted to the moral theme, the tech- 
nique of psychological analysis, the historical setting, and form and style. 
Here again the approach is traditional, relying considerably on previous 
research, but the conclusions are balanced and the survey wide-ranging. 
Consequently the book should prove most useful, particularly to etudents, 
and perhaps it is quibbling to wish that Mrs Raitt had developed more fully 
one or two of her more original insights, eg. her remark on p. 131 that 
Madame de Lafayette ‘presents us with exactly what we now demand of 
a novel—the wretched ambiguity of reality.’ It is precisely this quality in 
the novel, the awareness of what might be called the phenomenology of 
emotion, which oan be for example intermittent (‘tout ce que lui avait dit 
Mme de Chartres en mourant, et la douleur de sa mort, avait fait une sus- 
pension à ses sentiments, qui lui faisait croire qu'ils étaient entièrement 
effacés’) or so intense as to be impossible of differentiation or identification 
(‘On ne peut exprimer ce que sentit M. de Nemours’), an awareness which 
is coupled with continual insights into the way such emotion is rationalised, 
distorted, and condemned by the intelligence, that makes La Princesse de 
Cléves so remarkable a document. Then there is the conversation. Though 
aware of its dramatic value, Mrs Raitt is inclined on occasion to upbraid 
Madame de Lafayette for not always ‘breaking through the veil of conven- 
tional sentimental rhetoric which has evolved through the centuries' (p. 
137). It is however precisely the contrast between the rhetoric and the 
reality that Madame de Lafayette is stressing—the protagonists abide by the 
rules of a game, but they play it in deadly earnest. Nothing makes this more 
clear than the one episode in which the overwrought princess forgets herself 
completely and blurts out to Nemours, ‘Au nom de Dieu, laissez-moi en 
repos.” The naked revelation of private feeling and the advantage it gives 
Nemours show how far the earlier rhetoric is from being empty. Rather, 
it is the expression of a desperate control in a ceaseless, singleminded, and 
indeed totally ruthless attack and defence. Mrs Raitt does see this in some 
measure, but ome would have liked to see her take the idea much further. 
It is perhaps an indirect tribute to Madame de Lafayette that Mrs Raitt's 187 
closely packed pages still do not provide the last word on her. 


University of Otago N. M. LEOV 
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PROUST ET PEGUY. Des affinités méconnues J. Viard. London, Athlone 
Press, 1972, pp. 68. 

THE publisher's note on the back cover of this ittle book does not say that 
the work was originally the Casss] Bequest Lectures for 1971. However, 
it does promise the prospective reader that th» monograph refers in par- 
ticular “to the correspondence between Proust and Péguy, and to their 
unpublished works, especially Jean Santeuil and Contre Sainte-Beuve”. 
What a pity! Had there been any ccrrespondencs between Proust and Péguy, 
not only would Professor Viard have been excBed to learn of its existence, 
but the affinités which he strives tc discern would have been by now much 
less méconnues than they are, and would no doubt have already been the 
subject of much more critica] attention than these 50 pages of text and 317 
footnotes. And, as for Jean Santeuil and Contr: Sainte-Beuve, one wonders 
why, 20 years after being published, these works.are still called ‘unpublished’ 
by a university press 

What must it have been like to 'isten to this treatise in its original form 
as lectures? Perhaps one would have left the iscture-hall enthused, stimu- 
lated and a little bedazzled by a display of prefound erudition. I think it 
more likely that one would have been confused and exasperated. For even 
as a text to read, it is extremely Cifficult to fellow at more than a snail’s 
pace. The text verges often on the indigestib:e, It is so academic in its 
manner as to resemble a parody of the scholarly article. Each sentence must 
be read and re-read, a business which stretches to (and, alas, sometimes 
beyond) breaking-point the thread of discussion and this reader’s patience. 
The sentences are a yard long and are crammed with facts. They fray at 
every line into divergent subordinate clauses, fraught here and there with 
misprints, menu-French and the p:tfalls of breckets into which one steps 
forgetting how the sentence had begun. They tristle with footnotes (up to 
six footnotes per sentence) which make a sor- of memory-test, a Kim’s- 
game, of the reading; and with allusions which a-e so recondite as to exclude 
from their appreciation all but the most expert of Péguyists. 

Professor Viard is well known for his work cn Péguy the social thinker, 
dreyfusard and prose-writer. In everything he produces one finds the same 
btend of sympathy and profound learning. This study looks at certain inter- 
sections of thought where Proust and Péguy al but met. Divided only by 
mutual friends and certain irreducible differences of background, life-style 
and aesthetics, they none the less breathed the seme intellectual atmosphere. 
It is interesting (though perhaps not all tha: astonishing) to see that 
in some of their ideas on socialism, anti-clsricalism, patriotism, anti- 
materialism, the regeneration of the French naticn, the Sainte-Beuve method 
of literary criticism, and other matters, they wer» at times, unknown to one 
another, attracted to similar positions. Such topis as the art of war, religio- 
sity, combisme or Michelet are obviously things on which Proust had 
opinions. But then Proust was opinionated—(nore’s the pity, one might 
say. The hobby-horse of ideas is one that hes unseated more than one 
French novelist) —and his novels might be the better if he had not been. 
Jean-François Revel may be irreverent but is su-ely not eccentric in finding 
that Proust, when he goes on about military stra-egies and the like, is boring 
and misguided. And one might be forgiven for thinking that it hardly helps 
one to appreciate Proust more nicely to learn tha: on such peripheral matters 
he came close to sharing the viewpoint of a cortemporary for whom these 
were more vital concerns. 
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The seeker of affinities does run certain risks, especially that of trying to 
tie two tigers together by their tails. In other words, of overlooking the real 
incompatibilities of the two, and of confusing these rather than clarifying 
them. This is what leads Professor Viard to write over-statements like the 
following: 


“Si nous voulons comprendre pourquoi Péguy déclare: ‘Le dreyfusisme 
et le parlementarisme ne peuvent pas coexister ensemble dans une méme 
conscience’, ouvrons Jean Santeuil .. ” 


Not so, Professor Viard: we should read merely the context of Péguy’s 
sentence which will help us to understand him better than anything written 
by someone who never spoke to him and who did not like what little he had 
read of him. 

However, as was said above, this comparative study can bring out some 
unsuspected and interesting points about each author. But the important 
question is surely this: does it shed any new or indispensable light on either 
of them? Undoubtedly it does, though perhaps only a candle-light. And 
it is a pity that it may be a candle that many a reader may not think the 
game worth. 


Australian National University J. A. GRIEVE 


PAUL VALÉRY CONSCIOUSNESS AND NATURE Christine M. Crow 
Cambridge University Press, 1972, p. xiii + 270. 


Dr CHRISTINE Crow’s book on Paul Valéry is very much a ‘thesis’; each 
page overflowing with its full measure of quotations and references. At 
times Dr Crow manages to squeeze two or even three quotations in one 
single sentence, a savoury mixture of French and English. 

The quotations are skilfully selected and relevant to her main theme: 
Consciousness and Nature (the subtitle of her book), shown as central to 
Valéry’s interests in all his writings. 

The illustration on the front of the jacket, a reprint of a page from 
one of Valéry’s Cahiers, could not have been chosen better or be more 
symbolically illuminative. It shows a serpent coiled round a tree; and 
another diminutive drawing of a serpent devouring its own tail. Between 
these two drawings the key words: Animalité—Connaissance, an arrow 
pointing from ‘Animalité’ to ‘Connaissance and vice-versa; the ever 
present interplay between a sort of being and knowing. Teste defining 
himself as an ‘animal intellectual—dévorateur glacé’. Above the drawing 
the revealing line: Le dieu Serpent? Ballet du Serpent avec Eve, and 
immediately following, the words: Opera—ballet. Mélodrame? 

The obsessive ‘theme’ and ever recurring preoccupation: to unite in a 
perfectly synchronised, masterly and unique way Erós and the Intellect. 
Deliberate ritual and a sacred ‘danse’, opera-ballet . . . 

The ‘unique’ way is more than a vain phrase. It was for Valéry— 
speaking for himself and repeatedly stressed by him—a matter of elevating 
the act of Erés to a height not reached before: ‘pousser l'amour où il n'a 
jamais été (XXIX/804), or 'inventer un amour de degré supérieur 
(XX1V/375). It’s the great ‘design’ which haunted him to the very end 
of his life and for which in the end he seems to have paid with his life. 
Two years before his death he states gravely: ‘Je puis dire et prononcer 
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ceci sur moi-même que j'ai fait ce que j'ai pu pour que le thème mono- 
tone de l'amour reparaisse à l'octave supérieure’ (XX VII/41). The act 
of Erós is for him an inexhaustible source of meditation and study. In- 
numerable notes, observations, remarks and attempts of being precise on 
the 'subject' are to be found in al hus Cahiers, from his first to his last. 
It is in his first Cahier that one finds the remark Dr Crow quotes, (which 
no other critic, to my knowledge, has); but she 1s content to quote only 
the opening words: ‘L'amour peu. être étudié plus profondément . . . ? 
leaving out the ‘delirious’ enough ‘example’ he gives of how ‘love’ may be 
studied more ‘profoundly’ (a reason for which other critics no doubt 
abstained from quoting). 

Dr Christine Crow suggests that Valéry's particular contribution in this 
sphere hes in what he calls '"I'Intelect de Pamour’, his expression of the 
attempted fusion of ‘Erôs and Psyché’. And referring again to the 
‘attempted’ or ‘potential fusion’ sae adds that the idea ‘is one of the 
most rewarding Valéryan twists to the Pascahan theme ‘ni Ange ni Béte’ 
which runs throughout his work’. (p. 59). 

Rewarding?! In what sense? 

Dr Christine Crow gives full expression to the ‘attempted fusion’, The 
quotations here abound. The biter fruits of the attempted experience 
are not nearly so evident. ‘Les amants,’ she quotes, ‘devraient étre des 
êtres assez faits l’un pour l'autre pour pouvcir s'abandonner ensemble à 
la fonction qui éloigne un instant le caractère impur d’être humain, fait 
du vivant une béte et un dieu, sensation plus extase, non plus pensée' 
(VII/868). Ballet du Serpent avec Eve then and Opera-ballet. But why 
‘Mélodrame’? Where is the only too real Drama? Did not Valéry's life- 
long search start with a drama and did it not end in drama? The pro- 
found, essential (in the spiritual acd organic sense) drama of the ‘mystic 
without God’ 1s nowhere perceptible in Dr Crow’s book. The enigma of 
the Artist, the inner struggles of tae man, the ambiguity of his thought 
when its ‘philosophy’ is the expression of sheer self-defence, are not 
fathomed Valéry’s expressions in times of crisis are omitted. Where is 
the anguish, the suffering, the unbearable anxiety, the feeling of utter soli- 
tude and despair? Where are the bitter frustration, the terrible dependance 
on the ‘other’, the thoughts of revenge, the humiliating ‘accidents’, the 
obsessive thoughts in the attempt cf realising the total experience? 

Dr Crow who gives so many cuotations omits what cries out for a 
quotation. ‘La grande expérience n’a pas réussi, elle ne réussira jamais 
. ’ is not quoted, though so directly, so poignantly the main ‘theme’. 

And not a hint is given of the uterings of extreme, decisive importance 
at the end of his lfe, confided in all simplicity and truthfulness: 
‘. .. fai placé, hélas, ma volonté entière de puissance ou de vie dans une 
possession profonde et composée d'abord .  . de moi et ensuite, les 
circonstances étant intervenues, de talle personne—en qui j'ai cru— 


Et de telle autre plus tari— 
Tl en est résulté de terribles effets." (XXIX/751) 


To leave out what after all the zreat writer could not and would not 
conceal is to take away something Df his greatness as a writer and some- 
thing of value to the testimony coming from a man, fully committed, in 
his life-long search, to the attempted adventure and exploration... If 
'angel—a fallen angel. 

Turning to the brighter side of Valéry's lucidity and his admirable 
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gift of expression, I found Dr Christine Crow’s chapters Growth and 
Decay, and particularly Maturation and poetic composition illuminative 
and delightfully appreciative. 


Perth, Western Australia LEON TAUMAN 


LES ROMANS DE PIERRE JEAN JOUVE: Le romancier en son miroir. 
Simonne Sanzenbach. Librairie philosophique J. Vrin, 1972, pp. 139. 


THE poetry of Pierre Jean Jouve has retained a considerable body of 
admirers since the appearance of Les mystérieuses noces in 1925, but it 
is only in recent times that attention has turned to the series of novels 
and short stories that Jouve published between 1925 and 1935. The re- 
publication of these by Mercure de France from 1959 to 1963, the grow- 
ing number of critical works devoted wholly or partly to Jouve as 
novelist, and the recent film of Paulina 1880 directed by Jean-Louis 
Bertucelli all bear witness to this relative resurgence of interest. 

Despite the very general title of Simonne Sanzenbach's study, there 1s 
‘little of the literary analysis of the novels that one might expect What 
interests the writer almost exclusively is to determine why Jouve abandoned 
the novel form with such apparent suddenness in 1935. This she does by 
establishing correspondences between Jouve's novels and his life during 
the decade in which they were written. Quite a courageous undertaking 
when one considers that Jouve himself, while recognizing the importance 
of personal experience in the creation of his works, believed in 'une 
réalité autonome de l'euvre d’art’ (En miroir, p.155) and on several 
occasions claimed to be quite unable to explain why his career as a 
novelist had terminated so abruptly! 

'The first part of the book treats Jouve's life prior to 1925, but pays 
particular attention to his relationship with Romain Rolland in Switzer- 
Jand during the war years. This is crucial for the writer's thesis since 
through it she claims to identify the crisis that is progressively resolved 
in the novels. Then follow chapters on each novel in which this pro- 
gression is specified and illustrated as Jouve's 'itinéraire spirituel’ brings 
him from despair to liberty and salvation. 

Even if one accepts the validity of the biographical approach taken in 
this book, one cannot but be distressed by the way in which the constant 
search for parallels with Jouve's life tends to obscure and sometimes 
even distort the nature and the qualities of the novels themselves. At 
times the correspondences needed for the thesis to be «maintained are 
established only because of very doubtful interpretations of the works 
(e.g. the death of Fanny Felrcitas von Hohenstein on p.72) or because 
they are so general as to be meaningless (e.g. between Jouve and Pierre 
Indemini on p.66). As a result the novels come to be presented as simple 
reflexions of the author's personal experience during certain years of his 
life, rather than as profound analyses of the notions of Death, Love and 
the Fault that form Jouve's ‘mythe personnel and are the basis of his 
attraction both as novelist and poet. 

Despite these serious shortcomings (which fortunately become less 
marked as the work proceeds) Simonne Sanzenbach's study has at 
least the merit of seeking to find a logical development in Jouve's fictional 
prose works which were once referred to by their author as ‘un roman’ 
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and which, with his poetry, Pierre de Boisdeffre considered to be ‘un seul 
bloc sans fissures’. The introducticn, moreover, contains some interesting 
biographical information of value -o students of both Jouve and Romain 
Rolland. 


University of Queensland R. B. LEAL 


DER AUFBAU VON WOLFRAMS “PARZIVAL”. Untersuchungen zur 
Handschriftengliederung, zur Handlungsfuhrung und Erzahltechmik sowie 
zur Zahlenkomposition. Bernd Schirok Freiburg im Breisgau, 1972, pp 656. 


THE author of this dissertation certainly deserved his Doctorate. He goes, 
painstakingly and uncomplainingly, through a typical series of well-worn 
hoops, tabulates the results over several hundred pages, and draws conclu- 
sions which are so cautious as to be -mperceptible. It is a fitting contribution 
to the towering mound of de-natured brain-children which German medi- 
aeval scholarship can proudly claim to have fathered over the last few 
decades. 

The faults of the book are fundemental and irremediable, but ıt has to 
be remembered that they are the faults of the system, not the author. His 
aim is to analyse structure and relate the results to crucial questions oi inter- 
pretation. The system requires that Fe should show knowledge of the second- 
ary literature, so he summarises recent work on Parzival. Not once does he 
show even a momentary awareness -hat work on the relation of "structural 
analysis” to “interpretation” has be:n going on in other fields, such as the 
social sciences. The unawareness extends even to the theory of literary 
criticism, which an outsider might be forgiven for regarding as relevant. 
Such unawareness 18 prescribed by “he system. It is the aspic in which are 
preserved the "crucial questions" of Parzival cxiticism, as fresh and methodo- 
logically innocent as on the day they were born. 

The procedure adopted by Schirox is to avoid the danger of subjectivism 
(or, even worse: “moderne Gesich-spunkte”), by stiffening his structural 
analysis with a reconstruction of the poet's structural intentions. These are 
unearthed by a comparative study of the manuscripts. The result is a 
detailed set of numerical correspondences between various units and sec- 
tions, too clear and detailed to be ' zufällig” (p. 569). By an unexplained 
equation of “zufällig?” with something like “unintentional”, this result can 
then be taken as the author's intenced formal structure This structure is: 


ein .... Bauplan..., der unter zwei miteinander verzahnten Bögen 
und mit zwei Kompositionsprirzipien die einzelnen Handlungsteile in 
ein strenges System zahlenmáf ger Entsprechungen und Proportionen 
einordnet und aufeinander bezieht. (p. 569) 


In a concluding section, the author zhen raises the question of the value of 
these results for interpretation. 

The whole edifice is rickety of course, and based on some elementary 
confusions. In particular, it is assumed (1) that measurable formal pro- 
petties are a justification for the s3ape of a literary work; and (2) that 
throwing in some wild assertions about the poet's intention will somehow 
make a structural analysis more autioritative. The first assumption enables 
Schirok to rescue Wolfram’s digressions from their detractors, simply by 
showing that they fit into the mathematical pattern he has abstracted. This 
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amounts to justifying apparent content faults by claiming they were intro- 
duced to serve some other structural principle, in this case an abstract mathe- 
matical scheme. The second assumption leads onto equally insecure ground. 
Not content with displaying the formal properties he has discovered, the 
author 1s led to insist that these must have been of grave importance to Woll- 
ram, and that they must therefore be important for interpreiation as well 
They show us, in fact, “auf was er (Wolfram) besonderen Wert legt" (p 573). 
This is quite a virulent strain of the intentional fallacy, and only Schirok’s 
modesty and good sense hold it in check, —by preventing him from ventur- 
ing beyond the most truistic interpretative assertions. For he uses his hard- 
won insight into the structure of Parzival to suggest a sokition to three 
recurrent imerpretative problems, and the light shed is something less than 
blinding: 

(1) Question: does the poem have a tight structure? Answer: yes The 
Parzival and Gawan plots are connected; the work is based on a division 
between the path to chivalry and the path to the Graal; and the “unasked 
Question” 1s formally placed in a prominent position, to operate as “Gelenk- 
stuck" in both worlds. 

(2) Question: what is Parzival’s guilt? Answer: the "unasked Question”, 
because of its formal position. In support of this particular answer, Schirok 
gives quite a sensible discussion of the interrelation of the various sins 
detailed in Book 9, and mentions that Trevrizent puts considerable emphasis 
on the Question by carefully leading up to it. 

(3) Question: what is the function of the Gawan plot? Answer: 1t fits 
into the structure. (1) The triviality oi this answer is perhaps partly justified 
by the inanity of the earlier answers which Schirok is here concerned to 
refute The most recent one mentioned is that of Bumke (1964), who 
thought that the length of the Gawan plot was dictated by the source, in 
that Wolfram brought it to a close as soon as he was “vom Bann seiner 
Vorlage befreit". Against such a background, Schirok's refutation sounds 
almost reasonable: 


Es zeigt sich, daß Wolfram eine genaue proportionale Entsprechung von 
Parzival—und Gawan-Handlung in den Flugelpartien des zweiten 
Bogens um das IX. Buch herum hergestellt hat. (p 588) 


Nevertheless, justified or not, this rejomder constitutes a complete abandon- 
ment of any attempt to relate numerical proportion to interpretation proper 
It is in fact a return to the self-perpecuating, self-regarding and self-justify- 
ing academic system which causes such tasks to be undertaken. 


University of Newcastle D G. MOWATT 


DEUTSCHE NOBEL GALERIE—VON THEODOR MOMMSEN BIS 
HEINRICH BOLL - DEUTSCHLANDS LITERATURPREISTRAGER 
AUS SIEBZIG JAHREN, Edited by Werner Hofer. Percha am Starnbergei 
See, R. S. Schulz, 1972, pp 393 


THE announcement in October 1972 of a Nobel Prize for Literature to 
Heinrich Böll, the first such award to a citizen of the Federal Republic of 
Germany, prompted Werner Hofer to compile a book on the newly chosen 
and past German winners. Of all literary awards the Nobel Prize no doubt 
commands the highest esteem and financial reward. For decades it has been 
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recognized as a supreme honour no: only to the writers concerned but also 
to the respective languages and cultu res, and to their fellow crtizens. During 
the previous year Willy Brandt, th» German Chancellor, received the Nobel 
Peace Prize, a distinction which elated Germans acknowledged with a sense 
of national achievement and a feeling of international respectability. Al- 
though Hofer pretends ın his first ntroduotory passage that this book 1s not 
intended to lay the foundation tc a monument dedicated to the German 
literary ‘world champions’, a term Martin Walser had used, he nevertheless 
makes full use of the well timed rublicity advantage. In order to attract 
once again maximum attention ard perhaps commercial benefit fram this 
new Nobel award the book had t5 appear from the press within less than 
two months: namely on Decembe- 10th, the anniversary of Alfred Nobel’s 
death and the day of the actual presentation of the award in Stocxholm 
This time limit rules out in advarce any possibility of serious research. 

The first third of the book 1s devcted entirely to a cross section of works 
by Boll; the preceding German wiamers follow in chronological order. The 
new Nobel laureate is introduced vith a reprint of the delightful story Nicht 
nur zur Weihnachtszeit, followed b, an ill chosen excerpt from his latest 
novel Gruppenbild mit Dame, tbe fi th scene from Aussatz and several well 
known literary essays In order to portray Boll as a most versatile writer 
who 1s at home m many literary forms, the editor even includes a poem 
Admittedly, Bóll has tried his hend at writing poetry, but it is perhaps 
unwise to deflect from his very artist c strength: the art of narration through 
prose. In all of his works he 1s essen ially a story teller, and even the dramas 
and radio plays betray a strong narrative instinct. 

Three recent works with a strong element of ‘Zeitkntik’ appear here for 
the first time in book form—Das .ágliche Brot der Bomben, Was ist ange- 
messen? and Hulchrather Strasse Nr. 7 AMhough these short works add 
httle to Boll’s established literary profile, they represent, together with 
Werner Koch's article Nobel und :e n Preis, the only original contributions 
this book offers. Of particular interest both to the specialist as well as to 
the general reader are two photographs (after p 110) of a graphic lay-out 
which served the author as a visual design of plot development in two 
novels. These sketches allow a rare glimpse into the complexities of narra- 
tive structure. The section on Böll concludes with an informative interview 
and with diverse comments by prominent contemporaries 

The very attempt of trying to put side by side eight writers of great dis- 
parity im stature and achievement & a dubious one. They seem to have 
two things in common only: the Cerman language as their tool and the 
Nobel Prize for Literature as tbei- reward. In accordance with Alfred 
Nobel's will the committee chargec -vith the selection of the award winners 
have traditionally interpreted literature as embracing not only writings in 
the field of belles-lettres but also other works, provided they possess literary 
merit. The first German winner, Theodor Mommsen, thus received the 
award for his major historica] wo-k, Rudolf Eucken for his philosophical 
writing, Thomas Mann for his first novel and Nelly Sachs for her poetry. 
In order to overcome such diversity of form and content, the editor attempts 
to control the book through outward order and design. Each author is intro- 
duced with a photograph and a useful curriculum vitae which has been 
either written by the Nobel Comm tee or by the winners themselves Five 
Nobel addresses commemorate acc2ptance of the awards and are published 
together for the first time. Thomes Mann’s speech and Hesse's letter—he 
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was not able to attend personally—are the only ‘Nobel-Reden’ of relevance. 
Nowhere in Hesse’s work are we given the credo of the mature man and 
artist in a more compact and lucid way. 

Even the attempt at outward control of this book was doomed to fail. 
Short bibliographies of the major publications by the Nobel winners are 
given, but Heyse in particular offered an insurmountable problem. As he 
had written over 130 novellas and many other now forgotten works the 
editor simply refrained from giving a Heyse bibliography. Short or extended 
commentaries by one, two or three noteworthy contemporaries at the end of 
each section do not strengthen the formal lay-out. Are they to substantiate 
and endorse the choice of the Nobel Committee? In the text itself there is 
also no evidence of classtfication of the award winners. The editor’s un- 
obtrusive observation of individual merit can only be deduced from the 
number of pages he allocates to each writer. 

The absence of an editor’s clarification of what he means by ‘German 
Nobel Prize Winners’ is a serious omission Political events have played 
tricks on Nobel awards throughout the century. After Carl von Ossietzky 
was forbidden to accept the Nobel Peace Prize, Germans were no longer 
permitted to accept such prizes for the duration of the Nazi regime. Albert 
Schweitzer received his Nobel award on behalf of a political non-entity: 
Alsace. At the time of the award to Hesse the author had lived in Switzer- 
land for more than a quarter of a century and had acquired Swiss 
nationality. Nelly Sachs also spent a long period of time in involuntary 
exile in Scandinavia and accepted the Nobel Prize as a Swedish citizen. 
Hôfer could have made the German language the criterion of his choice, and 
only the Swiss Carl Spitteler, whose name never appears in the book, should 
have been added. 

Apart from the introductory section on Böll and the well researched 
article by Werner Koch this book offers little more than a popular and 
fragmented presentation of a group of uneven writers in German. 


University of Queensland M. BRANDLE 


ERNST GLOCKNER—BEGEGNUNG MIT STEFAN GEORGE—AUS 
BRIEFEN AND TAGEBÜCHERN 1913-1934. Ed. Friedrich Adam. Hei- 
delberg Lothar Stiehm Verlag, 1972, pp 204 and 46 (notes, Nachwort, 
index). 


THESE are letters written by Glóckner, a sensitive but otherwise unimpor- 
tant figure, to his close friend Ernst Bertram, who remained, by preference, 
it would seem, on the fringe of the George circle, and a professor at the 
University of Cologne. The editor bas selected only those parts of the 
correspondence which have a bearing on George, and in some cases has used 
copies made by Bertram, and for the period from February 1916 to January 
1917 when either the correspondence or the references to George lapsed he 
has drawn on Glóckner's diaries. Together these letters and diary entries 
give a picture of Gléckner’s reactions to George over the period 1906-1934. 
Since Glöckner wrote to Bertram at least every second day, and immediately 
after a meeting with or a note from George, we have his thoughts and 
reactions of the moment, not considered judgments after a lapse of time, 
and for that reason these show clearly the impact George bad on him. 
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After initial doubts and hesitatioas during which Glockner was altern- 
ately attracted to and repelled by George and the latter persuaded the 
former that his attempts at verse -were not worth the effort, Glóckner 
relates how he succumbed to Georges charisma, which during the war years 
was so powerful that George's surv-val transcended everything else as not 
only the welfare of Germany but that of Europe depended on him. In the 
first years the tone is that of complete prostration before the ‘master’, who 
seems to have been in no way reluctant to use the power which this charac- 


teristic gave him. When soon after World War I Glockner remained aloof - 


from George apparently because Gecrge according to Bertram had been pre- 
senting him with the ultimatum of Ereaking with Bertram or with himself (an 
unworthy suspicion without foundation according «o the editor’s comment), 
Glockner's picture of George changed radically to that of the evil magician 
who ruthlessly exercised his power as tyranny. Despite the editor's charge of 
unworthiness and his tendency to blame Bertram, this was not the only 
exercise of power 1n George's life indifferent to the suffering it caused: 
one recalls the misery to which it recuced Gundolf. 

‘The utter conviction of rightness aad the absolute refusal to tolerate what 
he himself did not stand for are amply evidenced by other aspects and 
incidents in George’s life. Towards the end of George’s life Gléckner 
arrives at a more balanced view of Him. The book deserves attention as an 
example of how George affected impressionable young people, who thought 
their lives had been given a new cirection by contact with his personality. 
But it also records other items of irrerest—George's implacable hostility to 
and rejections of Thomas Mann, wko was on friendly terms with Bertram (no 
explanation is offered), his lack of interest in Stifter, whose world was too 
“beschränkt”, his repeated charac:e:isation of music as chaos (Glöckner 
was deeply musical), his approval on the other hand of Bertram’s book on 
Nietzsche, the moderate tone, durirg the war, though he was a German 
patriot, of his statements about Germany’s enemies And one thing which 
in the light of subsequent history essumes considerable importance for our 
interpretation of those early years of the century: Glóckner's own fierce 
and unreasoned anti-semitism, even though—he made an exception of Gun- 
dolf—there is no sign that he would have been a party to the frenzied and 
inhuman hatred of a later generation A book which despite its many wrong 
judgments throws a vivid light on George and those around him. : 


University of Sydney R. B. FARRELL 


EUROPEAN OF YESTERDAY. A BIOGRAPHY OF STEFAN ZWEIG. 
D. A. Prater. Oxford University Press, 1972, pp. xviii + 390. 


THE book under discussion, whose tizle deliberately refers to Stefan Zweig's 
autobiography Die Welt von Gestern. Erinnerungen eines Europaers, is 
the most comprehensive study on Zweig as yet published in English. It is 
written in tha form of a ‘chrono œical narrative’, as the author puts it 
himself (p. ix), and Prater’s aim in writing this book was to relate, ‘for the 
first time in the detail it merits, the life-story of a sensitive, unusually 
interesting, and extraordinarily complicated personality . . .' (p. viii). 
Prater’s study is divided into eight chapters that reflect individual phases 
of Zweig's life and work:—The Golden Age of Security (1881-1904), The 
World (1904-1914), The First Worlc War and Friderike (1914-1918). Salz- 
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burg and Success (1919-1925), Sunset (1925-1929), Incipit Hitler (1930- 
1933), London (1933-1940), The Last Years (1940-1942) This compart- 
mentalization of Zweig’s life and career 1s both apt and useful The main 
body of the book is preceded by a Preface and followed by an Epilogue 
The book also contains an Appendix to Chapter V (giving a complete 
bibliography of Zweig's works in the years 1925 to 1929—Zweig’s most 
prohfic years—which is meant to document the tremendous volume and 
scope of Zweig's literary output during a given period), a listing of Prater's 
Sources, an Index of the Works of Stefan Zweig, and a very detailed General 
Index (including basic biographical data of lesser-known figures of cultural 
life). Mention should also be made of the excellent illustrations (eight in 
all) contained in the book. 

Prater thoroughly traces the story of Zweig’s life and career and his 
observations constitute an important aid for the critic who endeavours to 
come to terms with Zweig’s artistic achievements He also discusses with 
great accuracy Zweig's manifold relations with other leading men of letters 
of his day (such as Karl-Emil Franzos, Hofmannsthal, Verhaeren, Rolland, 
Hermann Hesse, Joseph Roth, Paul Zech, et al) and in doing so offers 
some interesting views of European intellectual life in the first four decades 
of this century. 

Instead of expanding on the numerous strong points of Prater's work, one 
should perhaps say some words about a few less fortunate aspects Like 
every biographer who reveres his subject, Prater is occasionally given to 
superlatives One hesitates, for example, to accept Prater's description of 
Zweig as a "latter-day Erasmus", whose story "has a lesson still for us." 
(p. ix) And the whole of the Epilogue is characterized by a rather eulo- 
gistic and somewhat unctuous tone. It should be noted in fairness, how- 
ever, that for the greater part of the book Prater largely steers clear of such 
notions of excessive rhetoric and mostly manages to resist too close an 
attachment to his subject —the perennial biographer's temptation. 

Prater also makes a few assertions in the course of the book that may not 
be tenable on second thoughts. Few, for instance, will agree that Alexander 
Girardi was a Viennese ‘folk-singer’ (p 52), and many will remain uncon- 
vinced by Prater’s suggestion that Girardi was for Vienna ‘almost what 
Bellmann had been for Stockholm’ (ibid.) 

Those who take a more profound interest in Viennese literary life of the 
thirties might have welcomed a more elaborate analysis of Zweig’s involve- 
ment with the Reichner Verlag, which he had set up in 1934 and which he 
seems to have indirectly controlled to some extent. Prater contends that, 
from the beginning, Reichner was only keen on publishing the works of 
Zweig himself (because of their good market-value) and that rt was ‘only 
under pressure from Zweig that he could be brought to add other authors, 
such as Trebitsch (a translator and critic, whom Zweig had known since long 
before the First World War], to his list' (p. 219) But one should bear in 
mind that it was also Reichner who published Elias Canetti's Blendung in 
1935 and who brought out Hermann Broch's essay James Joyce und die 
Gegenwart in the ensuing years, although both writers (and particularly 
Broch) appear to have been openly contemptuous of Zweig and what they 
considered his artistically dubious commercialism 

Additionally, one should also mention that Prater's decision to render 
almost all quotations (primary and secondary) in English may not appeal 
to every user of the book. 
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‘Hofmannsthal has just died With him and Rilke the old Austria -is at 
an end’, Zweig wrote to Rolland in July 1929. Stefan Zweig himself was 
one of the last and certainly one of the most fascinating remnants of the old 
Austria, Prater’s work is an insightful and extensive account of the complex 
and many-facetted life-story of Stefan Zweig, one of the most prominent 
disjecta membra of what used to be Alt-Oster eich. 

Prater’s book is not the only biographical study of Zweig publisked in 
England last year. Almost simultaneously, Elizabeth Allday's Stefan Zweig, 
A Critical Biography (London, W. H Allen, 1972) came out. It should be 
stressed, however, that Prater's stud; is vastly superior to Allday's book, 
which hardly deserves the self-chosen label ‘critical’, in scope and depth of 
argumentation. 

One may express the hope that tkese recent biographical approaches to 
Stefan Zweig will stimulate some ircreased critical interest in his works, 
which earlier biographical studies in German have, by and large, failed to 
engender. 


University of Queensland E BURGSTALLER 


ARTISTIC CONSCIOUSNESS AND POLITICAL CONSCIENCE. THE 
NOVELS OF HEINRICH MANN 1900-1938. D Roberts. Berne and 
Frankfurt/M, Herbert Lang, 1971, pr. 261. 


DR Roserts’s study of the novels o? Heinrich Mann, the second publica- 
tion in the series of Australian ard New Zealand Studies in German 
Language and Literature, raises issuss of fundamental importance for the 
university teacher. Most university departments of German have hitherto 
tended to neglect the study of Hemrich Mann, certainly in comparison 
with the importance given to the study of his brother's work, One reason 
is that Thomas Mann is a ‘better writer’. Dr Roberts, by implication at 
least, readily concedes this in referring to ‘Heinrich Mann’s extreme un- 
evenness as a writer’ (p. 248). Yet his book is a convincing demonstra- 
tion of the importance of Heinrict Mann's work in the context of Euro- 
pean thought. His title indicates tae justification for his claim: ‘the guid- 
ing reference of this study is the question of the response of the writer 
who is politically engaged to his s:tuation and to the age’ (p. 7), and Dr 
Roberts’s final apt quotation from Eenry James is a challenge to all uni- 
versity teachers of literature to recorsider the premisses of their syllabuses 
and the aims of their courses: 


There is one point at which the moral sense and the artistic sense lie 
very close together; that is in the light of the very obvious truth that 
the deepest quality of a work of ert will always be the quality of mind 
of the producer. (p. 250) 


During the past decade the study >i literature in our universities has be- 
come academically refined; incress.ng attention has been paid to the 
techniques of 'literaturwissenschaft. In the process Henry James's ‘very 
obvious truth’ has been forgotten. The novels of Thomas Mann are 
clearly more attractive as a field <a the teacher of literature who insists 
on the uniqueness of literary studies and who 1s unwilling to trespass on 
the preserves of the political scient st, the historian, the social scientist, 
economist or philosopher. The novels of Heinrich Mann demand a less 
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rigid approach, and the vital question raised by Dr Roberts’s book is 
whether such an approach as his is not more valuable educationally and 
perhaps necessary to preserve the study of literature in our universities 
from well-intentioned but self-induced atrophy. It is a question akin to 
the criticisms of literary studies made by Winston Rhodes in his opening 
address to the Fourteenth AULLA Congress in Dunedin, and more recently 
re-emphasised in Solzhenitsyn's Nobel Prize address. Dr Roberts states 
unambiguously: 


The achievement of the novelist Heinrich Mann derives from the poli- 
tical situation, the artistic truth of his work 1s tied to the historical 
moment: more concretely, the artistic and political synthesis of Die 
Kleine Stadt, Der Untertan and Henri Quatre draws (in the last resort) 
on the hidden roots of potential revolutionary change in Germany. (p 
248/9). 


Accepting this, one must ask whether it is not more important for the 
student, particularly in Australia and New Zealand, to study Der Untertan 
than to read Werther, or Hyperion, or Der Zauberberg 

Dr Roberts confines himself to those novels which are demonstrably 
successful examples of the synthesis of artistic consciousness and political 
concience, the three novels mentioned above, and he also devotes separate 
sections to discussion of the essays on Flaubert (pp. 15-25) and on Zola 
(pp. 125-135). His analyses, particularly that of Henri Quatre (pp. 
190-242), are perceptive and thorough, based on a close reading of the 
text and showing a clear line of argument. He is not afraid to criticise 
weaknesses, even in the selected major novels, and consistently maintains 
a balance between the elements of literature and political thought. 

His selection is based on the assumptions that the period 1914-1933 
was a sterile one in Heinrich Mann’s development as a novelist because 
of ‘hes larger failure to find a firm position in face of the chaos of the 
post-1914 era’ (p, 137), and that the work produced after 1939 adds 
nothing to the novelist’s stature, since 1939 ‘is the end of the old political 
certainties, the end of the revolution in Europe, the end of Heinrich 
Mann’s world’ (p. 247). These assumptions can of course be called 
into question. It is possible to assert, more insistently than Dr Roberts 
does, that Heinrich Mann’s ‘extreme unevenness’ has artistic as well as 
political causes. Because his concern is so firmly with ‘the dialectic of 
artistic consciousness and political conscience’, Dr Roberts omits to offer 
structural analyses of the novels. This is most evident when he seems 
to be approaching this task in his discussion of Henri Quatre, but again 
concentrates (cf. the sections ‘Organisation : the chapter’ pp. 237-239 and 
‘Organisation: Les Caractéres’ pp. 239-241) on the relevance of Henri’s 
‘humar’ truth and final commitment to ‘a greater good, which is neither 
pure nof absolute but inglorious compromise and betrayal’ (p. 207). 

There are unfortunately rather too many minor blemishes. Twenty- 
two uncorrected misprints were noted. The frequent idiosyncrasies of 
spelling are presumably to be ascribed to the German type-setter. The 
style and punctuation occasionally lead to obscurity. The use of termi- 
nology is sometimes uncertain: the ‘dramatic novel’ (p. 77) becomes the 
‘social novel’ on p. 91 and the ‘utopian and satirical novel’ on p. 111. 
The following statement from p. 225 is a rare example of this imprecision: 


Already in Don Quixote the realism of the novel defines itself as the 
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gulf between the ideal and the real, in which reality is made the ' 

critique of the ideal. 

Such blemishes however do not disfigure tke merits of the book: the 
careful exposition of the synthesis and of the dialectic of artistic con- 
sciousness and political conscience ir Heinrich Mann's three major novels, 
and the clear analysis of the deve.opment o^ Heinrich Mann's thought 
from the Flaubert essay of 1905 to Henri Quere, showing with sympathy 
and acute perception the weaknesses and contradictions of Heinrich 
Mann’s position, but implying alweys the importance of his work. Dr 
Roberts has found the right approach to his =ubject and his success sug- 
gests a re-evaluation of the selection of authcrs and texts in our courses 
and of the approaches to them currently favor red. 


University of Otago E. W. HERD 


APPLICATIONS OF LINGUISTICS, (Seleced Papers of the Second 
International Congress of Applied Linguistics Cambridge, 1969), edited 
by G. E. Perren and J. L. M. Trim, London, Cambridge, 1971, pp. 498. 


THE international conference has never enjoyed a greater vogue than at 
present and it is not hard to see why Rapid je travel is becoming increas- 
ingly economical and at journey's erd wait the- pleasure of socialising with 
one's foreign counterparts, the interest of meet ng the 'big names' and the 
fascination of a strange city, seen perhaps for -he first time. 

These convivial and touristic elements are by no means lacking in value, 
for it not infrequently happens tha: -he most useful result of participation 
is an interest stimulated during an informal chat on the coach tour, or an 
insight gleaned by a chance remark over coffee 

Then of course, and sombre by comparison is the conference itself — 
the welcoming address, the plenary s2ssions, the specialist groups, the inter- 
minable papers (some, hopefully, geod; other: certainly bad; but invari- 
ably too many of them) and inev:tzbly two yzars later, the book of the 
conference. 

If there is one word which applic: to the papers of most conferences, it 
must surely be ‘uneven’ and if tke-e is one word which applies to the 
typical book of the conference, lacking as ıt raust the impact of physical 
presence and the ambience of conference comiviality, it must surely be 
‘dull’. The Book under review is bath uneven and dull — perhaps inevit- 
ably so. 

The Conference at Cambridge tcok the fom of plenary sessions, at 
which seven papers were read, and cf specialis meetings, which were held 
concurrently in fifteen sections.* In all there were 153 papers but by no 
means all appear in this book. None of ths fourteen from Section 4, 
Research in the Psychology of Second Langua~e Learning, does, and only 
one of the nineteen from Section 13, Contrasive Linguistics, since these 
sections are to appear in separate volumes tog-ther with one of the seven 
plenary session papers. What we heve are the remaining six plenary ses- 
sion papers and forty six of the specialist papers. They are all clinically 
bare of intervention or subsequent discussion. 

It is not clear whether there has seen muck editorial interference with 
individual transcripts — certainly rone is obtrisive — but the introduction 
does speak of there having been ‘no unnecessa-y insistence on uniformity’ 
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in editing them, ‘although internal consistency has been ensured’. What 
these words cloak 1s hard to say. 

Apart from the six of the plenary sessions, the papers appear ın alpha- 
betical order by author and, although this 1s a minor matter, one might 
have preferred grouping by subject simply because the reader is more 
likely to want to know everything that was said about a particular area of 
Applied Linguistics than to want to skim across sections, and it would 
have been easier to find this all in one place. Another minor editorial 
quirk has been the omission ‘normally’ of bibliographies. No doubt space 
was tight, but this does secm a pity since biblographies are often very 
valuable indeed to scholars. Fortunately several excellent ones have sur- 
vived, but one can only wonder about the others. 

It must be very hard to write an introductory address entitled. Applica- 
tions of Linguistics and contrive to avoid labouring the obvious. The 
excellent Bertil Malmberg of Sweden who had the misfortune to merit this 
first paper can hardly be said to have succeeded, for much of what he has 
written is very well-known, The serried rows of linguists were told, as if 
they did not know, that ‘the Prague School, Geneva School... (etc.) were 
developments of famous principles laid down in Saussure's Cours; that 
earlier Linguistics was a ‘normative synchronic description conditioned by 
the need to create a regulated written use of language’ and so on 
Admittedly there are briefly some more interesting thoughts such as on the 
problem of integrating deaf people into the normal community, and on the 
desirability of teaching elementary primary school children in their own 
vernacular, even 1f subsequently they have to switch to a more widely 
known language, but this address, 1n its attempt to be general and provide 
an introduction to the heterogeneous mass of words to follow, contains 
little of compelling interest. No doubt, in its context, it was suitable and 
successful 

Joshua A Fishman follows with The uses of sociolinguistics and, after 
a paean of praise for the infant subject, born apparently in the summer of 
1964, comes to grips wHh one practical aspect of it and deals with this 
aspect very well. This ıs the question of the rejection of writing systems 
by those for whom they are written. Impeccable phonemics apparently 
are not enough to ensure the success of a new orthography because people 
will not usc the scheme, however efficient, if they do not like it. What 
causes liking or disliking varies from case to case For instance, some 
language groups will reject a spelling system if it does not look like that 
of a prestigious, though perhaps linguistically unrelated, language, while 
others wanting to manifest their own identity, will reject it if it does. A 
sociolinguist should obviously be working with the phonologist creating 
the system 1f it is to be adopted with minimum difficulty. 

A still more detailed paper followed, in which Osamu Fujimura out- 
lined a computei-controlled hybrid tape system developed to assist the 
teaching of English in Japan. In that country the language is very widely 
studied and there are 65,000 teachers of English, but, as the social pattern 
has in the past prevented much foreign travel, not all of these speak the 
language well. On the other hand, Americans (and presumably other native 
speakers of English) are by no means rare. The computer/tape-recorder 
system cleverly utilises their ability to discriminate acceptable and non- 
acceptable utterances, and is programmed to lead the student through a 
maze of suitable remedial pronunciations if he fails in the English 
speaker's estimation at a particular presentation and so bring him back to 
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that same hurdle again. The m2ssages on re special broad mastertape 
are digitally coded and the compter selects e suitable group as soon as a 
pronunciation failure is indicatec. Thus a p dagogically untrained native 
speaker of English becomes, in corjunction vath the system, a most effici- 
ent teacher of his language to Japanese learn rs. 

K. Stevens’ Linguistic factors ın communications engineering contained 
a most interesting approach to tke relatiorships between acoustic and 
articulatory parameters and some very thougl t-provoking suggestions, but 
the other two plenary papers were less ongi al La neurolinguistique by 
H. Hécaen and J. Dubois offered a listing cf aphasic disorders and not 
much else, and David G. Hayes’ 4 plied conzoutational linguistics, despite 
its good humour, failed to please this revizwer by being too general. 
Auothe: reader, fresher to compurers, might well find this more stimu- 
Jating. 

The six plenary session papers thus presen a very uneven picture and 
this unevenness is more marked stil in the fory-six specialist papers. Not 
all linguists would find the same papers valable and the same papers 
disappointing of course, since focu:es of intezest and previous knowledge 
differ from reader to reader, but all would haze to agree that the level of 
sophistication fluctuates rather too much. There are some excellent and 
original papers, such as those by L ndblom a-d Sundberg on A quantita- 
tive theory of cardinal vowels ard E Nida >n Semantic components in 
translation theory, but the gap between, say, 3. Fant's scholarly Distinc- 
tive features and phonetic dimensions and J. Zremona’s Tensions of tele- 
vision course writing (one of whick tensions prings from the knowledge 
that the audience can cut itself off by pressing a knob!) 1s just too vast. 

Also the range of interest embraczc, no doubtlegitimately, under the head- 
ing of Applied Linguistics, implies a catholiccty of interest few men are 
likely to enjoy. At the Conference this was no problem since one was free 
to pick and choose what to attend. But does the person who warms to 
Hans-Juergen Diller's Linguistic 2eservations on the heroic couplet in 
English, the only heavily ‘literary’ paper included, really want within! the 
same covers or at all M. R. Vienre/'s somewLat mathematical Une Solu- 
tion au probléme des homographes du frangais? It seems unlikely. 

The result of these incongruences :s that for nany people the book must 
present lengthy tracts of small interest which -hey will not want to read 
and so, despite the fact that some few papes may be both good and 
directed to their particular interest, the book zs a whole must be stigma- 
tised as ‘dull’ for them. 

Papers on one topic only, the teaching of language, are numerically - 
well represented, since as many as twenty couH be considered as bearing 
directly or indirectly on this subject and it ma~ be that language teachers 
would take a more charitable view, assuming those who deal with. say, 
French can find relevance in accourts of Devznagen and Serbo-croat as 
well. 

Finally it must be said that many of the atthors who are here kindly 
writing in English are not native speakers of that language, and, as so 
often happens in Linguistics, this contributes to certain recurring obscurity 
in what 1s written, and this does no: aelp. 

For those who attended the Conference this publication may bring back 
happy memories, but for most of thcse who dil not, the payment of over 
thirty dollars for a book in which the number 3f things of real interest is 
likely to be small and 1s by no mcams indicated by the number of pages, 
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may be seen as an unwarranted extravagance, even by the teachers of a 
foreign language. 


* The sections of the conference followed by the number of papers 
printed, and the total read: 
1. Linguistics applied to literary texts: 1/3 
2. Computer analysis of texts: 0/3 
3. Research in the psychology of first language learning: 1/3 
4. Research in the psychology of second language learning: 0/14 
5. Speech research and its applications: 4/8 
6. Technology of language learning: 9/21 
7. Language teaching materials: 4/17 
7a. Language teaching methodology: 3/13 
8. Linguistic aspects of speech disorders and therapy: 5/6 
9. Lexicography: 4/12 
10. Language test materials: 6/8 
11. Measurement and classification of second language error: 2/6 
12. Theory of translation: 1/4 
13. Contrastive linguistics: 6/19 
14. Sociolinguistics: 5/9 I 


Macquarie University J. R. BERNARD 


SUPRASEGMENTALS. Ilse Lehiste. Cambridge, Mass. and London, 
Mass. Inst. of Techn. Press, 1970. 


THE phonological and phonetic study of suprasegmental features is a par- 
ticularly intractable branch of linguistics. Partly because they elude clear 
definition, partly because a number of factors, which cannot be completely 
isolated, seem to vary at once, partly because of the use of redundancy for 
compensation, studies of suprasegmental factors never seem to fulfill the 
initial promises. In segmental phonology we can usually restrict the field 
of investigation, we can know whether we are dealing with phoneme /x/ 
or phoneme /y/; when dealing with suprasegmentals we are too often deal- 
ing with relations where, in terms we could borrow from the physical 
sciences, we do not know how to determine the zero point of the curve. 
This is particularly true of stress — a feature which presents particular 
problems when dealing with European languages, when passing, for 
instance, from English to French, or from Englisa to Russian after experi- 
encing French. As Prof. Lehiste points out "Ihere is no one-to-one cor- 
respondence between stress and any single acoustic parameter' (p. 110) and 
'Stress perception thus seems to be quite different from the perception of 
loudness’ (p. 119), which is well illustrated from the class-room experience 
of having a learner who upon being pulled up on a stressing error makes 
the syllable which should be stressed as loud as he can yet leaving the 
stress in its original incorrect position. The statement "The speaker 'knows' 
which syllable he has stressed; the hearer uses his knowledge of the langu- 
age in addition to the phonetic cues present in the sound wave to deter- 
mine which syllable was stressed' (p. 145) diminishes greatly the scope of 
the sentence in the introduction ‘A phonologist ignores phonetics at his 
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own peril’ (p. vi) which could well be complemented by a statement that 
‘A phonologist centres his attention on phonetics at his own peril’. 

The book is, in the words of the author, ‘the book I would have liked to 
have used as a textbook when I was teaching my seminars on supraseg- 
mentals’. It is divided into a short introduction, three successive chapters 
on ‘quantity’, ‘tonal features’ and ‘stress’ (of equal length within a range 
of 4 pages) and a shorter conclusicn chapter entitled Integration of supra- 
segmentals into linguistic theory’. Each of the main chapters has a similar 
systematic structure dealing with the physiological mechanics involved, the 
acoustic manifestations of the featuzes and their linguistic function. It is 
on every occasion a good, clear summing-up of our knowledge of the sub- 
ject. The observations were made on an impressive range of languages 
from Thai to Tagalog. There 1s a certain natural preference of the author 
for her native Estonian (21 index entries), the main languages refer-ed to 
being English, Serbo-Croat, Swedish, Finnish, Norwegian. German with 
only 8 entries is rather neglected, which is a pity from the point of view 
of the New Zealand reader. Two of the six sections of the concluding 
Chapter are entitled ‘Quantity in Estonian’ and ‘Morphophonemic aiter- 
nations in Finnish’, ,and the author states ‘I believe that the Finnish and 
Estonian evidence substantiates several claims I have made regarding the 
independent existence of phonological units, namely, syllables and 
sequences of syllables.’ (p. 163) Thzre seems to be some danger in deriving 
general statements from two langrages belonging to the same group and 
that the Finno-Ugric group of languages. 

The book is well presented, as we would expect from M.I T. Press.' The 
table of contents 1s arranged for convenience of use and well subdivided, 
and there is an extensive bibliography (308 entries of which 46 are books). 
Although much of the matter 1s coatroversial, to say the least, it is still an 
interesting, readable and stimulating book and a valuable addition to any 
linguistics collection. 


University of Canterbury A K LOJKINE 


THE CRY OF HOME. CULTURAL NATIONALISM AND THE 
MODERN WRITER. Edited by H Ernest Lewald. The University of Ten- 
nessee Press, 1972, pp. 400. 


THE seventeen scholarly essays in this fascinating study of "Cultural 
Nationalism and the Modern Writer” are subdivided into three parts: 
Europe, North America and the Third World. The problems raised, the 
guilts or wrongs experienced, the tragedies re-lived and the solutions aspired 
to are grave enough in Europe—yet they are surpassed in intensity and in the 
compassion stirred in the reader by the dreams, the anguish and the frustra- 
tions among, for example, the Neg-ces in America and Africa, the Jews in 
Israel and the United States, the Arabs in search of a binding national con- 
sciousness and the Latin Americans oscillating between native roots and a 
deeper European heritage. 

So rich is the panorama of political and ideological conflicts raging in 
modern men that a few allusions to some chapters must suffice. The eight 
essays on Europe range from France (Action Frangaise, Vichy, de Gaulle) 
to Germany West and East (Hitlerism, collective guilt, the new inter- 
nationalism), from “The Patriot Garre" in Ireland to hope and repression in 
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Russian underground writings and, most tragically, to well-known night- 
mares, unforgiven and unforgotten, depicted in East European fiction 
(Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary). The author, whether poet or novelist, 
is indeed the soul and the conscience of his people: if ever this was true, 
it is here in the moving chapters of this entire book 

The four essays on North America range from white “Southern-Spiritual 
Nationalism” to the somewhat graver problem of “l'identité franco- 
canadienne”, to culminate in the crises dividing converted and orthodox, 
assimilated and unassimilated, Jewish authors in the United States (Bellow, 
Mailer, Roth, Uris, Miller et al.) and, most especially, in the obstacle- 
strewn progress of the American Negro. The struggle of besieged minority 
cultures for mere survival 1s serious indeed; hence the prevalently militant, 
if not strident, tone of many of these writers. 

The Third World of emerging national identities extends from National- 
ism-cum-Marxism in the novel of the Cuban Revolution to the new asser- 
tiveness and pride in Israel and the often despairing and yet earnestly 
pursued discussions of socio-political and religious themes in the contem- 
porary Arabic novel of Egypt, Lebanon, Syria and Iraq. Both the Israeli and 
the Arabic writers deserve warm attention: the former, using an ancient 
language in a modern land and for a greatly secularized literature, pose 
the question of whether they have a greater affiliation to the new-born land 
than to the faith; the latter because they brood over the complete demoraliz- 
ation under regimes like Farouk's, dreams of national regeneration, analyses 
of their military impotence in confrontations with Israel, investigations of 
the impaot of Marxism upon Islam and the problem of the long over-due 
emancipation of Arabian womanhood. Part Three ends with the only 
chapter devoted to just one single poet, the “négritude” of Senghor—a good 
discussion of Franco-Africanism, though perhaps a somewhat unfair focuss- 
ing on one single author if we think of ever so many other truly engaged 
authors, from Behan in Ireland to Solzhenitsyn in Russia and from Andrze- 
jewski and Sánta in Poland and Hungary to Richard Wright and James Bald- 
win in the United States, or indeed to Frantz Fenon in Africa, who would 
also have been more than deserving of full-length discussions if space had 
permitted. 

Professor Lewald, the general editor (and the author of the essay on 
Argentinian literature) is to be congratulated for his judicious selection of 
competent scholars in compiling this official project of the Modern Language 
Association of America He deserves our thanks, too, for the excellent 
Introduotion to the present survey (on Nationalism and Politics, Culture, 
Language and Literature) and for having wisely encouraged every contri- 
butor to append a useful bibliography to each chapter. An ample Index of 
eight double-columned pages attests to the wealth of names discussed or 
alluded to in this book so relevant to our times. 


The University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill W. P. FRIEDERICH 


A NEW INTRODUCTION TO BIBLIOGRAPHY. Philip Gaskell Mel- 
bourne, Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1972, pp xxiii + 438. 


Dr. GASKELL’S New introduction to bibliography aims to ‘elucidate the 
transmission of texts by explaining the processes of book production’ (p ix) 
"The first half of the book, on the period of the hand-press, brings up-to-date 
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R. B. McKerrow’s pioneering Introduction to bibliography for literary 
students, first published 1927, second corrected impression 1928 Gaskell 
takes authoritative stock of the very large increase in knowledge of early 
printing since McKerrow wrote. The second part of the book, pages 187- 
310, goes beyond McKerrow to takz in the nineteenth and early twentieth 
century development of machine printing. The author deserves especial 
praise for courage and skill in surveying the many scattered investigations of 
the later period of rapid change, exp_osive growth, and daunting complexity 
The way 1s made easier for others 1o follow, whose efforts should encourage 
Gaskell to prepare for a second anc revised edition 

These two major sections of the book describe clearly and succinctly the 
materials and methods of book p-cduction and distribution of past ages 
Type and paper, composition, impos-tion, proofing. press-work (or machin- 
ing), gathering and binding, wholesaling and retailing, and the controls 
imposed by gild and government ar» by no means all the topics handled 
The author steers safely between obscure technicality and vaporous over- 
simplicity. The resulting generalisations are freighted with a weight of 
direct experience and systematic rzzding, but are inclined to pass by the 
awkward exception which can lead to profitable enquiry. It 1s usefully pre- 
missed that ‘from 1500 to 1800 printers everywhere handled closely similar 
tools and materials in closely similer ways’ (p. 160) Assume such stability 
and particular cases acquire a much greater force of illustration, while the 
description of processes is freed from the complication of evolutionary con- 
siderations The method 1s valuable for exposition, but less good for search- 
ing out new truth. It is not quite waat Professor McKenzie said when he 
forcefully argued that 'the case for any really radical difference between 
the centuries would seem to have b2en over--stated’ (‘Printers of the mind’, 
Studies in bibliography, vol. 22, 196*, p 60) Besides, McKenzie was not 
attacking the historical approach as such, only bad examples of x. 

The great virtue of the New bibliozraphy is that ıt brings into the light a 
great deal of disparate and complex information The textual critic 1s for 
the most part necessarily left to find its relevance to his needs, if indeed it 
exists. For ‘each fresh bibliograph.cal break-through only discovers more 
areas for technical investigation before criticism can begin to make use of 
the newer findings; and thus the day for practical application of biblio- 
graphical hypothesis is continually being put off (Fredson Bowers, 1964, 
quoted Gaskell, p. 337). The gap between the textual critic and the biblio- 
grapher 1s widening Hopefully Gastell’s presentation of a large body of 
easily assimilable material will temporarily arrest the process. He tries 
explicitly to bridge the gap in a final section of forty-eight pages called 
Bibliographical Applications This includes a marvellously concise synopsis 
of Bowers, Principles of bibliogrcpiical description with sound advice 
(‘What is the purpose of the descriptions?) and some useful examples 
Appendix B prints four specimen descriptions readily available elsewhere 
The last chapter, Textual Bibhography, equally condensed, offers many 
shrewd observations—the account of proof-correction is particularly helpful 
—but the subject demands a separate book, or two. Moreover, some of the 
choicest instances of bibliographical break-throughs now seem likely to 
demonstrate what may be termed Ecwers’ Principle of Receding Returns. 
The important compositor analyses by Hinman and McKenzie singled out 
on pages 337, 348-51, and in Apperdix C (pp. 381-3) have since been 
exposed to unexpected question and modification, by P. W. M. Blayney, 
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“Compositor B" and the Pavier quartos’, The Library, 5th senes, vol. 27, 
1972, pp 179-206, and by Andrew S. Cairncross, ‘Compositors E’and F of 
the Shakespeare First Folio’, Papers of the Bibliographical Society of 
America, vol. 66, 1972, pp. 369-406. 

A, very useful annotated select list of sources might well be expanded in 
a second edition. Students should get in the habit of consulting the National 
Union Catalogue (pre-1956 imprints), which during 1972 reached letter H 
In the absence of an eighteenth-century Short Title Catalogue Robert Watt’s 
Bibliotheca Britannica, Edinburgh, four volumes, 1804 is still surprisingly 
useful. On the other hand, one work, Charles Manby Smith’s The working 
man’s way in the world, cited approvingly some half a dozen times, though 
only three are indexed, has recently been shown by Simon Nowell-Smith 
to be of doubtful integrity (Journal of the Printing Historical Society, no. 9, 
1972, pp. 1-28). It may not be inappropriate to end comment on a work 
so compact of well-considered information—really two and a half books ın 
one—by pointing to the copious provision of 141 figures. 


University of Otago K. I. D. MASLEN 


NINE NORSE STUDIES. G. Turville-Petre. London, Viking Society For 
Northern Research, 1972, pp. x + 180. 


VOLUME V in the Viking Society's occasional Text Series 1s a collection of 
Professor Turville-Petre's articles first published between 1940 and 1962. 
'The nine papers are arranged by subject rather than dates of publication 
and reflect the author's interests in Norse mythology and folklore, the 
twelfth-century religious prose of Scandinavia, and the origins and form of 
scaldic verse. Short postscripts to five of the papers have been written for 
this collection, but no major revisions of opinion are indicated therein. 
Why none of Professor Turville-Petre's more recent papers is included is not 
explained. 

The Cult Of Odinn In Iceland discusses the discrepancy between the 
supremacy of Odinn in the mythological literature and the slight evidence 
for worship of Oüinn in early Icelandic society. Drawing on the observa- 
tions of comparative mythologists that gods in Indo-European societies 
reflected the social system of their worshippers, Turville-Petre finds it 
natural that Odinn the royal and lawless god of Germanic warrior society 
should have been held in smaller esteem 1n Iceland where society was more 
settled and not subject to royal tyranny. Comparative mythology is also 
the basis for Thurstable (an Essex place-name meaning Thunor/Thor's 
pillar), 1n which Turville-Petre shows the relationship between Thor, the 
obscure Germanic god Irmin, Hercules/Herakles, and Indra, in their func- 
tion as upholders of the world or universe 

Dreams In Icelandic Tradition documents and assesses dream-symbolism 
in Icelandic writings, reaching the sensible conclusion that medieval authors 
used dreams as literary embellishment, often under the influence of foreign 
analogues, as a natural consequence of the significance of dreams in Ice- 
landic folklore. In the brief paper Liggja Fylgjur Pinar Til Islands (a sen- 
tence from Orkneyinga Saga) Turville-Petre argues for an abstract interpre- 
tation of fylgja here as ‘destiny’, instead of its usual meaning of ‘guardian 
spirit’. 
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The next three papers are concerned with twelfth-century religious texts 
which one suspects are very ltl read today even by Norse specialists. 
Legends Of England In Icelandic kfanuscripts begins by showing the reputa- 
tion of Bede in medieval Iceland. but ıs principally an evaluation of the 
age and manuscript tradition of the Icelandic version of the story of the 
Canons of Laon. Articles follow cn the derivative and symbolic Oid Norse 
homily On The Dedication, and oa the relationship between the Old Norse 
homily On The Assumption and the Maríu Saga The writer has not seen fit 
to provide translations for many »assages of Latin which he cites in these 
two papers. 

Gisli Sársson And His Poetry: Traditions And Influences was written at 
a time when belief in saga-historicity was still sufficiently strong to necessi- 
tate refutation of the view that the verses of Gísla Saga were composed by 
the historical Gísli himself. Turvile-Petre demonstrates convincingly that 
the romantic and Christian elements in the stanzas belong to a later period 
than that in which the historical 3ísli lived. The writer in 1944 believed 
that the prose and verse of Gisla S2ga were both the work of the thirteenth- 
century author, and as the postscript indicates he feels it still remains to be 
shown conclusively that this is not the case. Other scholars, however, con- 
sider the verse was composed in the twelfth century, and the revived notion 
of oral ‘pre-sagas’ is likely to strengthen the theory of twelfth-century origins 
for the verse of this and other sages. Finally, Dróttkvett And Irish Syllabic 
Measures compares Scandinavian scaldic poetry and early Irish verse. Tur- 
ville-Petre follows late nineteenth-century scholars in attributing similarities 
of form to Irish influence on the early scalds resulting from contacts be- 
tween Norsemen and Irish in the Viking Age. The postscript here refers to 
a book on scaldic poetry in preparetion by the wnter; its publication will be 
keenly awaited. 

Readers of Professor Turville-P»tre's other works will be familiar with 
his lucid and unpretentious manner of writing and his thoroughness and 
concern for detail in setting out facts or pursuing an argument. These 
specialist papers are models of me-:iculous and objective scholarship which 
reveal a profound knowledge of bcth well-known and more recondite areas 
of Scandinavian literature and culture 


University of Canterbury A. J. DEVERSON 


CHEKHOV IN PERFORMANCE A COMMENTARY ON THE MAJOR 
PLAYS. J. L Styan. Cambridge, (C U.P., 1971, pp. vui + 341. 


AS the sub-title indicates this is a detailed, speech by speech and move by 
move analysis of Chekhov's four main plays, with a four-pages introduction 
and a two-pages postscript devoted to slightly more general matters. In 
the words of the author “Tracing Zhekhov through his details and seeing 
how all the elements of his craft work is an attempt to plumb the depth of 
his subtext.” (p. 1.) Unfortunately this type of method can very easily slip 
into an exercise in i-dotting and t-c-ossing, 341 pages of which, in this case, 
yield very little that a reading of the plays themselves would not give. It is 
true that, in some cases, scholars devote so much space to explaining the 
background to a work of art, particularly to a work of art in a setting 
which is not very familiar to the readers, that the work of art itself 1s lost 
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in a socio-historical disquisition, but ıt would seem that the opposite pro- 
cedure can be even more disappointing. Professor Styan barely refers to 
anything which is not found in the plays or could not be read into the actual 
text. But while "it is hoped that this treatment will also incidentally illumin- 
ate the playing conditions of the nineteenth-century European theatre with 
and against which Chekhov was working”, as “An appreciation of the task 
of the naturalistic dramatists of the period is essential in Chekhov's case 
above all”, (p 3), this is an aim, albeit a secondary one, which the book 
fails to achieve. It is true that the author places the plays very firmly within 
the “naturalistic theatre", calling, for instance, “The Cherry Orchard"—"the 
supreme achievement of the naturalistic movement in the modern theatre” 
(p. 239), this view, not in itself particularly original—it can be found, for 
instance, in D. S. Mirsky’s "History of Russian Literature’—is not elabor- 
ated upon. And yet, if we take Ibsen's naturalistic plays and the plays of the 
German and French Naturalists as typical, Chekhov’s work with zts avoid- 
ance of crudities and its mellow autumal moods appears at first sight the 
very antithesis of Naturalist theatre and further comment would seem to be 
essential. In fact, the only comment: “Uncle Vanya in 1897 takes a big step 
towards realizing the naturalistic ideal of drama as documentary, one which 
neither Ibsen nor Strindberg chose to take” (p. 91), 1s too brief and too 
controversial to be of much use. 

Attempts to keep anything which ıs not in the plays did not always serve 
the author well In many cases satirical traits are taken at their literal face 
value and elaborate edifices are put on a picce of painfully arch jocularity 
by the pompous bore Kulygin (“Three sisters") in the following extract: 


“Kulygin’s apt sentiment about the Polish wife for Roddey at once 
intimates to them that he knows the language [because of his use of the 
word 'kochane'—re-edited here to 'kochany'. A.K.L.] and tells us the 
destination of the regiment (presumably as part of the policy of polic- 
ing Russian Poland at this period); at the same time he indicates his 
own need and desire for an affectionate wife” (p 214) 


These shortcomings and the length of the book tend to overshadow the 
useful passages on stage technique (e.g the decision not to have Tuzen- 
bach's body being carried across the stage in Act 4 of "Three sisters" is 
interestingly discussed on p. 234), and occasional useful notes on the 
dynamics of the grouping of the characters in the action of "Three sisters" 
and “The Cherry Orchard”. 

The book is clearly directed at an audience not familiar with the Russian 
language. Quotations are mainly from Constance Garnett’s translations of 
the passages with frequent use of the recent Oxford Chekhov translations by 
R Hingley, although there are off references to individual Russian words 
given in their transliterated form It would also seem that the book is aimed 
more at a treatment of theatre as literature than as an aid for production. 
The bibliography, or rather list of references, as it does not pretend to be 
more than taat, contains 13 items of English and American translations and 
original secondary works in English. Dates of publication of these range 
from 1923 to 1968 The list contains no unexpected items 


University of Canterbury A. K LOJKINE 
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THE RITUAL THEORY OF MYTH. Joseph Fontenrose University of 
California Press: Berkeley, Los Argeles, London, 1971 (University of Cah- 
fornia Publications, Folklore Stud:es: 18), 77 pp 


THIS monograph on the ritual theory of myths 1s a corrective to a school 
of criticism which has for almost a century blocked objective consideration 
in many branches of literary study. Classicists, medievalists, and other 
scholars concerned with the historical development of poetry and drama 
have been misled by the appearance of overwhelming documentation, a vast 
but careless presentation of information gleaned from all over the world 
and from all historical periods, to seek the origin of myth 1n a so-called Ur- 
ritual, to impose on literate texts £ single hypothetical pattern of organisa- 
tion, and to explain the development and sophistication of literary genres in 
relation to an idealised archetypal synthesis of ritual act plus mythic narra- 
tive. Fontenrose effectively undercats the bases for such a viewpoint in the 
seminal writers of this school of thought, Sir James Frazer, Jane Harrison, 
S. H. Hooke, and their recent disciples, Lord Raglan, Stanley Edgar Hyman, 
Theodor Herz] Gaster, Robert G-aves. While there are inadequacies in 
Fontenrose's own argument, they are minor compared to his clearsighted 
re-investigation of these basic texts. 

In the first section dealing with Frazer, Harrison and Raglan, Fontenrose 
shows that there is no evidence in classical literature or in the field reports 
of anthropologists for the existence of ritual sacrificial murder of a sacred 
king (Eniautos Daimon) that Frazer et al postulate, Therefore ritual dramas 
cannot be primary conditions for the emergence of myth We still must 
account for the psychological and social origins of gestural and verbal narra- 
tive anterior to myth and rite Fortenrose examines myths and rituals that 
arose from two demonstrably historical figures, Thomas Becket and Guy 
Fawkes, illustrating the futility of maintaining that myth only originates as 
verbal patter accompanying ritual or as primitive articulation of its mean- 
ing Finally, Fontenrose attacks Raglan's Tory prejudices: 


According to him, only & few human beings are 
inventive or even intell:gent, and they are 
royalty, nobility, or high clergy; no one else 
can even repeat anything but must garble it (at 
the same time, it seems, they must tell a tale 
always in the same words without variation) .. 


The second section examines the works of Stanley Edgar Hyman In his 
dependence upon Harrison's arguments in Themis, Hyman accepted un- 
questioningly certain interpretations based on evidence necessarily incom- 
plete at the beginning of this centu-y. For instance in the "Palaikastros 
Hymn", Harrison thought she found perfect proof for the ritual origin of 
myth; it was presumably a hymn sung by young kouretes, dancing initiates, 
calling on their leader, in the guise of a god, to increase the fertility of the 
land by leaping in sympathetic steps But Fontenrose shows how, based 
on more recent reconstructions of tae text and less biased consideration of 
surrounding historical data, this late song (circa 200 A D.) reveals very 
little of what 1s primitive, and very much of what is literary, religious and 
sophisticated 

Tn the third section of his study Fontenrose undercuts the opening gambit 
of Frazer's Golden Bough, a description of the shadowy King of the Wood 
waiting on perpetual guard to be ritually slain by a fugitive slave seeking to 
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replace him ın that sacred office Fontenrose demolishes Frazer’s affected 
Ruskinesque prose-style, with its sentimental mood of a painting by Turner, 
and his slip-shod mushandling of factual information. Rather than being 
the key-myth of classical Europe, as Frazer indicates, the event at Lake 
Nemi turns out to be a rather minor festival: a gladiatorial contest among 
slaves on the Ides of August, celebrating the memory of the ancient Latin 
Diana’s two attendants, Virbius and Egeria. These three sections make clear 
that any search for a single ritual origin or archetypal pattern of mythic 
organisation glosses over the complexity of diversely obtained evidence. 

In the last section, Fontenrose tries to define myth and its related terms 
He also surveys the function of myth which, rightly, he believes to be more 
important than its origin. However, here where he makes arbitrary defini- 
tions, Fontenrose becomes vulnerable to many of the same charges he 
brought against the ritualist school. He wants myth to be a narratively com- 
plete tale of daimones (any supernatural characters) in specific events, which 
listeners and teller believe to be mnplicitly true. In this he follows, without 
acknowledgement, Northrop Frye Fontenrose distinguishes legends which 
deal with men who live and die at the beginning of human, or national, 
history from myths which deal with immortal beings at the beginning of 
time. This concept is well-developed in the studies of Mircea Eliade, whom 
Fontenrose also does not refer to. Folktales are defined by Fontenrose as 
imaginative tales similar to myths and legends but not accepted as truth. 
While occasionally yielding useful insights these distinctions tend to be 
vague and pointless. 

All along, Fontenrose hints at alternate origins of myth—dreams, fan- 
tasies, and experience—but does not explain what he means. Myths can be 
understood either through attention to the social structure of the culture, 
its means of production, ats history of migrations, and so forth; or as modes 
of thought derived from psychological situations which, given the limited 
period of human history in biological terms, are exactly the same for Meso- 
potamians. Romans, and Englishmen: or some combination of these. 

The discussion of mythic function seems equally inadequate. Fontenrose 
offers barely three pages on this subject, even though he calls it “more 
fruitful than the subject of myth origins” Myths, he claims, have a social 
power, and they justify or offer a rationale for existing institutions or pro- 
vide, “anonymously in a guise of hoary antiquity,” an excuse for revolu- 
tionary change. Here we might have expected to see Fontenrose pick up 
implications made in his discussion of Thomas Becket and Guy Fawkes. 
It would be useful to see in precisely what circumstances one historical 
event or character and not another assumes the characteristics of myth 
If myth is not, as Fontenrose assures us, merely “large controlling 1mages", 
but a complete narrative—with beginning, middle and ending—about dai- 
mones, how do we account for miraculous anecdotes grafted on to the 
history of Thomas Becket or the distortion of actual details in the account 
of Guy Fawkes’s life and death which make it fit with previously existing 
ceremonial stories and rites? 

Can st be that, despite his strict definition of myth as a complete narrative, 
the coherence of the story in myth is a late development, a sophisticated, 
self-conscious, and perhaps cumulative phenomenon? The power of myth 
(hence, its essential quality) resides not in its completeness as story but 
rather in its pointed, highly emotive or even intellectually acute insight, 
and its solidification of communal experience. Fontenrose quotes favour- 
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ably Lord Gray, Governor-Generzl of New Zealand in the mid-nineteenth 
century, who observed that Maon chiefs, in their public speeches and letters 
to him, 

frequently quoted, in explanation of their 

views and intentions, fragments of ancient 

poems or proverbs, or made allusions which 

rested on an ancient sy:tem of mythology;. . 

xt was clear that the most important parts 

of their communications were embodied in 

these figurative forms 


It might be, therefore, that the p-ovision of a narrative context for myths 
belongs to a mature social situation, in which specialisation of activity 
allows story-tellers, priests, or scribes the leisure for such free or purposeful 
development. Myth itself might be a complex of profound gestures, con- 
figurations of characters—kinetic moments capable of a variety of ration- 
alised, spiritualised, moralised, or ctherwise directed organisation. Analogy 
between name, gesture, and imposed theme would provide the many hints 
towards linkage which specific occasions (rituals) would suggest. In other 
words, it might be futile to search for original complete myths. A myth 
may exist either as a fragment or an allusion (to use Lord Gray’s terms)’. 
within certain ceremonial commun_cations—political speeches or songs—or 
in more coherent, narratively orgarised stories told for magical transforma- 
tions, spiritual comfort, or sheer pleasure. I am not offering tkis as a 
developed theory in place of what Fontenrose has suggested, but merely 
indicating that some such view is more useful to hterary scholars seeking 
insight from the study of myth and ritual For literature is not only a 
highly specialised form of verbal &atement within the large ritual of court 
entertainment or civic ceremony, tut also literature is about the stories in 
myths, about the rituals of society, and about the meanings ancient and 
primitive men have tried to see in myth and ritual 
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LES TRANSFORMATIONS DE LA STRUCTURE SYLLABIQUE EN 
LATIN TARDIF S Kiss. Debrecen, Kossuth Lajos Tudományegytem, 
1971, pp. 117 


Sandor Kiss has written an inform:tive study that provides a useful supple- 
ment to E. Bourciez, Eléments de l'nguistique romance and adds a rich col- 
lection of Late Latin examples to -hose given by W. D. Elcock in the first 
fifty-five pages of The Romance Languages and by M K Pope in From 
Latin to Modern French. Of grect interest to Latinists, this book should 
be no less interesting to students and teachers investigating the origins of 
the Romance languages; and the reviewer is grateful for the references, all 
too few, made by the author to Old French and Modern French. 

There are three main parts conta.ning successively linguistic definitions of 
the syllable (pp. 3-11), an analysiz of syllabic structure in Classical Latin 
(pp 13-21), and a detailed examination of the changes in syllabic s-ructure 
that occur in Late Latin (pp. 23-1C2). In part I the author defines the syl- 
lable clearly without undue use of forbidding terminology: it is a group of 
phonemes comprising an indispenseble central element (one of the vowels) 
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and marginal elements (the-consonants) that are not necessarily present. 
Syllabic structure is defined as the organisation of the elements on the basis 
of the repetition of a contrast, the commonest structure in all languages 
being the open syllable (consonant + vowel). Accent or stress has an 
important function in the system of syllabic contrast 

Part Il appears to me to contain confusing detail that obscures the 
essential definitions of the types of syllables found in Classical Latin How- 
ever, the author concisely states the fact, of interest to students of Romance, 
that in C.L. the accent falls either on the penultimate or on the antepenulti- 
mate syllable: the penult is accented if the vowel 1s long or if st ends with 
a consonant (p. 16). 

Part III comprises the main part of the book. In order to examine in 
detail the changes in syllabic structure that took place in Late Latin (A.D 
200-700), the author has drawn on a vast corpus of texts covering North 
Africa, Gaul, Germania, Cisalpine Gaul, Rome. Southern Italy, Egypt 
and Asia Minor, many of which have been included in (CIL) Corpus In- 
scriptionum Latinarum, Berlin, 16 vols., 1863 ff For instance, some examples 
come from the Pompeian graffiti. Some examples come from the precious 
third century document known as the Appendix Probi A valuable selection 
of Late Latia words and phrases gleaned from these sources occurs on pp. 
26-62, arranged according to the following phonological changes: I Number 
of syllables left intact (simplification of groups of consonants, doubling of 
consonants and reduction of double consonants, fall of the final consonant); 
, H. Number of syllables increased or decreased (syncope, haplology, epen- 
thesis, prosthesis, hiatus). The second part of this chapter (pp 63-102) 18 
devoted to an interpretation af the numerous examples as illustrating the 
phenomena just enumerated. 

Here are but a few of the author's findings and conclusions, particularly 
those relating to Romance and O F. In general the marginal (consonantal) 
elements following the vowel tend to disappear in late Latin, witness the 
common reduction ns>s in cosul, cesor No group of three consonants 
passed into Romance: iuxta C.L.>joste O.F Final groups of consonants 
are more tenacious, however, as the change cantant C L cantan Spanish, 
Provençal, cantano Italian, chantent OF. clearly shows The difference 
between Eastern and Western Romance are frequently foreshadowed in 
Late Latin For example, in the West the plosive final element of the syllable 
in the groups cf, cs is eliminated (C.L. noctem>nuit French, but notte 
Italian); in the West the plosive element of b + Hquid becomes a semi- 
vowel (C.L. tabulam taule Picard, téle French, dialectal beside table). 
Double or lengthened consonants are reduced in Late Latin in Gaul, a 
phenomenon that becomes general later in Gallo-Roman. Whilst final con- 
sonants -m, -s, -t tend to fall in Late Latin, -s is retained in Gaul where it is 
indispensable later in the OF declension Initial consonantal groups, 
especially the combination s + plosive, tend to be abolished in Late Latin 
Prosthetic e before s + plosive occurs throughout Western Romania soon 
after A D. 1000, as in OF espethe (Saint Alexis) from Imperial Latin 
spatha, but gradually disappears in the East. On the other hand, syllables 
without an introductory consonant also tend to disappear, or, in other 
words, hiatus is eliminated. Whilst there 1s no trace of epenthesis remain- 
ing in Romance, evidence of syncope, that is the loss of the unstressed 
penult or the pre-tonic non-initial syllable, appears throughout Romania 
from the second century A.D (C.L. semita» senda Spanish, sente French) 
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The brief conclusion (pp. 103-8) clearly sums up the author's mzin lines 
of thought: the predominant type of syllable in Late Latin was that of 
consonant + vowel; the increase ir. contrast of stress led to the lengthening 
of vowels in open syllables; this transformation of quantitative s-ructure 
led to diphthongization in certain areas of Romance (French, Spanish, 
Italian, but not Provençal) The book illustrates the general theory that 
the direct causes of linguistic changes are contained within the language 
itself; but the series of causes elso leads us outside this structure. The 
tendency towards simplification of the syllabic structure was inherent in 
Latin and had already manifested itself in Archaic and Classical Latin. As 
the phonetic volume of the word was progressively reduced (for example 
the loss of final -m of the accusative case), it became increasingly necessary 
to rely on analytical syntax (prepositions instead of case endings, com- 
pound passive and future instead o? synthetic forms). These same changes 
can also be attributed to external conditions: et the end of the Empire and 
at the beginning of the Middle Ages bilingualism became frequent at Rome 
itself with the influx of foreigners and slaves and therefore simpler struc- 
tures were necessary to communicate Inherent internal tendencies came 
to fruition thanks to favourable external conditions 

This study has been systematicelly planned and, for the most part, con- 
cisely written. Ample footnotes refer to numerous authorities in linguistics 
and philology. A detailed, up-to-date bibliography concludes the book. 
However, I should like to have seen an index, especially an index o? Latin 
and Romance words, as this short study appears to me to be a valuable 
source of reference. 


Macquarie University ; C W. ASPLAND 





ERRATA 
Aumla 39; May 1973 


p158, 4 lines from bottom: B for B 

p159, line 7° same. 
line 25. ‘diphtongs for ‘diphthongs’ 

p160, line 19 from bottom: Vyssjaia for VysSaja 
7 from bottom: should be a stop between OCERK and 
XRESTOMATUA 
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OPEN LETTER TO THE EDITOR 
Dear Mr Editor, 


With the present issue of AUMLA No. 41, our journal has 
reached its twenty-first year of editorial existence. The occasion 
is therefore an appropriate one for paying tribute to the man who 
has been editor over that entire period, since the appearance of 
No. 1 in 1953. Some of us foundation members who attended the 
inaugural Congress at Melbourne in August 1950 well remember 
the proposal, confirmed at Sydney in 1951, to institute a learned 
journal, which in fact appeared, to the mild astonishment of even 
those of us who contributed to the first issue, at the Third Con- 
gress at Adelaide in 1953. This slim booklet of 51 pages, price 
five shillings, was due to the energies of you, Sir, the present editor, 
who from 1956 till 1971 proceeded to edit AUMLA from the 
University of Canterbury. 

Over these twenty-one years, AUMLA has grown both in bulk 
and prestige. It has provided both in Australia and New Zealand 
an outlet for scholarly contributions that might never otherwise 
have seen the light of day, and what is of equal importance, been 
the means of bringing them to the attention of scholars in older- 
established centres of learning. 

Although AUMLA began with the so-called modern languages, 
it was not slow to extend its scope to English, Classics and more 
recently to Polynesian and Indonesian studies. In so doing it has 
made an outstanding and unsurpassed contribution to humane 
studies in the Southern Hemispnere. For this signal accomplish- 
ment we gladly pay homage to the editor and his successive 
editorial boards, who have presided over its destinies and have 
given our journal the enlightened and scholarly guidance that have 
brought it to its present exalted position. 

Yours sincerely, 
A. R. CHISHOLM 
A. C. KEYS 


THE MORAL AMBIGUITY OF 
‘MARINO FALIERO’ 


G. W. SPENCE 
University of Canterbury 


ALTHOUGH Byron’s regular dramas have not received much critical 
attention, a close study of them can prove to be rewarding. What- 
ever the shortcomings of Marino Faliero as a play (there can be 
no doubt that several passages are long-winded and repetitive), it is 
a highly intelligent work. While the classical form and the attempt 
at historical accuracy disciplined Byron’s imagination, the play 
evinces a mature understanding of a protagonist quite unlike the 
type of Byronic hero for which he was renowned. The poet’s 
intellectual grasp of the passions that rage in the Doge is manifest 
in lucid and forceful language. 

Yet at the heart of Marino Faliero there is a moral ambiguity, 
which is perhaps a result of the open-minded, sympathetic, and 
insightful treatment of the theme. What is the moral attitude of 
the poet towards his subject? How does he judge the Doge? Does 
he approve of the conspiracy? Is Marino Faliero right to be so 
indignant at the light sentence passed on Steno? Is there any real 
justification for the planned coup d'état? These questions arise 
irresistibly as one reads, since the dramatis personae themselves are 
concerned with the morality of their conduct. But the answers are 
not clear, because while the Doge and the conspirators demand our 
sympathy through their rhetoric, we can still see them as maddened 
by resentment and vindictiveness.* 

Thirty years ago Professor E. D. H. Johnson published an article 
on Marino Faliero,* interpreting it in terms of Byron’s own political 
opinions. The article is of great interest, in that it shows how the 
poet’s position as an aristocratic rebel with a contempt for plebeian 
radicals is reflected in the play. But the limitation of this approach 
is apparent when Byron’s ‘failure to achieve a consistent political 
philosophy’ is connected with an alleged confusion in the presenta- 
tion of the Doge.? One may object a priori that uncertainty as to 
political principles in the poet's mind may well prove fruitful to 
the composition of a tragedy about a man who joins a conspiracy 
to avenge an insult. ‘In truth,’ said Professor Johnson, ‘the doge has 
no constructive solution to offer for the evils of government . . .” 
This, surely, is part of the tragedy of Marino Faliero. His inten- 
tions are to ‘free Venice, and avenge [his] wrongs’ (I, ii, 316), but 
he is content with the haziest ideal of a free constitution (II, ii, 
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168-75), as long as it serves to justify a conspiracy that his resent- 
ment has driven him to enter. 


Professor Johnson wrote: 

Yet the leading figure of Byron's drama, however muddily moti- 
vated, is quite clearly intended to emerge as a tragic hero who 
ultimately loses all sense of personal grievance in the higher 
purpose of freeing the Vene-ian populace from the tyranny of 
an unscrupulous aristocracy.* 


But the muddiness of the motvation is the subject of the play. 
Marino Faliero is a study of how a man zan think that he is tran- 
scending his sense of personal g-ievance in a higher purpose, while 
indulging a murderous impulse. Professor Johnson saw a confirma- 
tion of his interpretation in Byron's comment appended to the 
play: 

Had the man succeeded, he would heve changed the face of 

Venice, and perhaps of Italy. As it is, what are they both?6 


But while this comment shows the poet’s involvement in the political 
implications of Marino Faliero, :t does no: exactly echo the theme 
of the play that he has written, e~en though it is consistent with the 
concluding remarks of the citizers in the lest scene: 


Third Cit. Then they have mu-dered hir1 who would have freed 
us. 

Fourth Cit. He was a kind man to the commons ever. (V, iv, 
21-22) 


This independent assessment of tte Doge comes as a surprise, since 
throughout the play we have been concerned with Faliero's and 
the conspirators’ interpretation of their situation, not with an 
objective study of the condition of Venice. Yet the concluding 
remarks of the citizens balance the opening conversation of the 
officers of the Ducal Palace, where Pietro insinuates that there is no 
equality before the law in Venice (I, i, 20-23) —an independent 
comment, which prepares us for the annouacement that Steno has 
been sentenced to only a month's imprisonment. 

The only ethical standpoint opposed to Faliero’s, besides that of 
the oligarchy, is that of Angiolina and she denies the very ground 
of his resentment. When Marianra says, w.th reference to Steno’s 
ribaldry, ‘Some sacrifice is due to slandered virtue’, Angiolina 
replies: 

Why, what is virtue if it needs a victim? 

Or if it must depend upon men's words? ‘TI, i, 56-58) 
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If Marino Faliero’s sense of personal grievance is unwarranted, he is 
only justified in joining the conspirators provided that they have a 
just cause. But there is little in the play to show that they have, and 
the massacre that they plan seems more atrocious than the wrongs 
that they complain of. Angiolina, however, does not take due 
account of the fact that her husband has been insulted as Doge, 
and as Doge he requires a respect, which her personal virtue can 
transcend. When she asks, ‘What is’t you feel so deeply, then, even 
now?’ he tells her: 


The violated majesty of Venice, 
At once insulted in her Lord and laws. (II, i, 406-8) 


Yet ironically, to vindicate that majesty, he adopts a means that 
both degrades him further as lord and would, if unchecked, release 
sheer lawlessness. He has that sense of degradation when he is by 
the equestrian statue and asks Israel Bertuccio: 


Deem'st thou the souls of such a race as mine 
Can rest, when he, their last descendant Chief, 
Stands plotting on the brink of their pure graves 
With stung plebeians? (III, i, 99-102) 


This expresses his inescapable awareness that the solution he has 
chosen is leading him into a deeper contradiction. His reference 
later to 


the mere instinct of the first-born Cain, 
Which ever lurks somewhere in human hearts, (IV, ii, 56-57) 


indicates the bloody anarchy that he would sanction. The crowning 
irony comes when Benintende declares that no punishment has been 
fixed for such a crime as Faliero’s, because its possibility had never 
been foreseen (V, i, 186-93). The Chief of the Ten denounces the 
Doge’s attempted coup d’état by assassination as an endeavour ‘to 
abrogate all law’ (V, i, 230). 

But at the same time the Doge’s conduct is open to another inter- 
pretation—the interpretation which he himself gives it, and which 
is echoed at the end by the third citizen. He says that his feeling of 
degradation and his knowledge of its cause are the conspirators’ 
‘best security’ for his faith, as he abhors the ‘tyrants’ all the more 
. for the very means that they have forced him to adopt (IH, i, 109- 
17). For they, not he, are the traitors (V, i, 202), and far from 
seeking to abrogate all law, he is another King Agis, dying to set 
the people free (V, iii, 18-22). Even his motive need not be 
questioned, for 
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ther» are things 
Which make revenge a virtue by reflection. (IV, ii, 102-3) 


This is not entirely the self-delusion of a tragic hero, although it 
can be seen as such. Marino Faliero creates the terms on which 
he demands to be judged, and the Giunta which condemns him, 
he condemns as part of the corruption that he sought to eliminate. 
Angiolina begs for mercy on his behalf, saying that his ‘great 
offence’ is ‘Half cancelled by the harshness of these men’ (V, i, 382- 
83). But their harshness is both justice and tyranny, according to 
the standpoint from which it is judged, just as the Doge and the 
conspirators have planned both a great expiation (I, ii, 231) and 
‘indiscriminate murder’ (III, ii, 65). Herein lies the ambiguity of 
the play. It does not provide th» grounds for saying, with Samuel 
C. Chew, that Marino Faliero ‘is almost Byron's ideal of a hero", 
or for saying that Byron has aitogether followed Laugier, whose 
reflections are quoted in the Preface as ‘more philosophical’ than 
those of Dr Moore: 


Innalzato ad un grado che terninava gloriosamente la sua vita, 
il risentimento di un’ ingiuria leggiera insinud nel suo cuore tal 
veleno che bastó a corrompere le antiche sue qualità, e a con- 
durlo al termine dei scellerati; serio esempio, che prova non 
esservi eta, in cui la prudenza nmana sia sicura, e che nell’ uomo 
restano sempre passioni capaci a disonorarlo, quando non invigili 
sopra se stesso.8 


The Doge challenges us to take aim at his word, but his rhetoric 
does nothing to absolve him of h& guilt. 

His conversation with his wife in Act II shows how difficult it 
is for him to transcend his sense of personal grievance. Only 
momentarily can he maintain the position that ‘it is not Steno who 
could move’ him to fierce passior, but consideration for ‘the vio- 
lated majesty of Venice’ (IL i, 400-7). These words are soon 
followed by an angry outburst atout Steno’s ribaldry as it affects 
their marriage (II, i, 421). Steno has Jeft upon the ducal throne, 
says the Doge, 


The blighting venom of his sweltering heart, 
And this shall spread itself in general poison. (I, i, 427-28) 


It spreads at once to the occupier Df the throne, whose veins it fills 

with poison (II, i, 251)—an image which, in one respect, brings 
Byron close to Laugier.? Seething with resentment, Faliero claims 
that the Forty, by a light sentence, have made Steno's crime their 
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own (IL i, 239), and this he takes to be symptomatic of a general 
corruption in the body politic. 

He has already used the image of poison in this connection. 
When Israel Bertuccio asks him if he would be sovereign lord of 
Venice, the Doge replies: 


Aye, 
If that the people shared that sovereignty, 
So that nor they nor I were further slaves 
To this o'ergrown aristocratic Hydra, 
'The poisonous heads of whose envenomed body 
Have breathed a pestilence upon us all. (I, ii, 418-23) 


It is uncertain whether the poison in his own veins gives him 
insight into, or creates the illusion of, a general pestilence. Since 
he has been both ‘injured as a husband’, and ‘reviled, degraded, as 
a Prince’ (I, ii, 195-96), his sense of personal grievance, when he 
attends to public considerations, continually clouds, or illuminates, 
his judgment. 

When he next uses the image of pestilence, he feels called upon 
to purge the city-state: 


Yes, proud city! 
Thou must be cleansed of the black blood which makes thee 
A lazar-house of tyranny: the task 
Is forced upon me, I have sought it not; 
And therefore was I punished, seeing this 
Patrician pestilence spread on and on, 
Until at length it smote me in my slumbers, 
And I am tainted, and must wash away 
The plague spots in the healing wave. (III, i, 7-15) 


This is the attitude which he will maintain, but it is a dangerous 
rationalization of his position. To say that the task is forced upon 
him, is to refuse to acknowledge his responsibility for the decision 
that he has taken; and to talk of cleansing and healing is to employ 
euphemisms which conceal the atrocity of the proposed action. The 
Doge says to Israel Bertuccio: 


I cannot shape my tongue 
To syllable black deeds into smooth names, 
Though I be wrought on to commit them. (III, i, 57-59) 
Yet here he does so to himself, for to describe the assassination as 
a purgation is to justify it; it is treason, in his opinion, only if it 
fails (IH, i, 67-78). 
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His consciousness of the oppression c` the people is related to 
his own ambition. Feeling alierated from his own office, he puts 
on the ducal cap as a vizor (L ii, 264) ard addresses it: 


Could I not turn thee to a diadem? 

Could I not shatter the Briarean sceptn 
Which in this hundred-handed Senate ries, 
Making the people nothing, ard the Prince 
A pageant? (I, ii, 267-71) 


While it is true that the closing of the Great Council and the cur- 
tailment of the ducal privileges : V, i, 21£-18) had that tendency, 
Faliero sees in the identification cf himself-with the people a means 
to power; discontent among the people ant in the army (I, ii, 298- 
307) is useful to him. Israel Bertuccio appears as if in answer to 
the Doge’s thoughts. He echoes him or the subject of general 
discontent and has a similar grievance. As chief of the arsenal, 
he received from a nobleman a blow on rhe face, which has hurt 
him ‘irreparably’ in his ‘self-esteem’ (L ii, 374) He was a 
comrade-in-arms of Faliero, and aow beliezes that their injuries, 


sprung from one cause, 
Will generate one vengeance. (I, ii, 491—97) 


He is a mirror-image of the Doze's resertment and revenge. He 
not only confirms the Doge's conception of general oppression, 
but also provides him with the means of giving effect to his venge- 
fulness and ambition, in the coaspiracy. Yet just as Faliero is 
willing to exploit popular discontent, so Eertuccio wants to make 
use of him, knowing that he is 


of an order of such spirits, as 
Requite tenfold both good and evil. (I, i, 533-34) 


Bertuccio is disinterested in so far as he is prepared to resign com- 
mand of the conspiracy to Faliero (II, ii, 178-82) and declares, 
‘We will not strike for private wrongs alors' (IL ii, 14). But the 
blood on his face is symbolic not only oz the dishonour he has 
suffered, but also of his ferocious intent ard fanatical devotion to 
death. He says to Calendaro: 


We must forget all feelings save the one, 

We must resign all passions sav2 our pur>ose, 
We must behold no object save our coun ry, 
And only Iook on Death as beautiful, 

So that the sacrifice ascend to Heaven, 
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And draw down Freedom on her evermore. (IL ii, 87-92) 

He expects a miracle. He gives no attention to the social recon- 
struction that would be necessary after the coup d'état, because 
what he is really interested in is vengeance and martyrdom. His 
next speech, beginning, ‘They never fail who die In a great cause’ 
(1I, ii, 93-109), shows his willingness to court martyrdom. In this, 
the plebeian differs from the Doge, who thinks at first that he will 
be for ever disgraced if the conspiracy fails (I, ii, 593-97), but 
who later compensates for failure with the faith that his spirit will 
yet go forth and his example find heirs (IV, ii, 310-14). 

At the meeting of the conspirators, it is left to the Doge to 
decide finally whether any of the senators should be spared. His 
reply, introduced by Bertuccio’s distinction between ‘private virtues’ 
and ‘public vices’ (III, ii, 297-99), reveals the conflict in him 
between humane feeling and vindictiveness. He says: 


. . . even ye are ignorant 
What fatal poison to the springs of Life, 
To human ties, and all that's good and dear, 
Lurks in the present institutes of Venice. (III, ii, 315-18) 


The official relation between the Doge and the oligarchy has 
poisoned Faliero's personal relationships with the patricians. As 
Dagolino has said, 
it is not 

Their number, be it tens or thousands, but 

The spirit of this Aristocracy 

Which must be rooted out. (III, ii, 38-41) 
But this was advanced as a reason for sparing no one. Yet if the 
spirit is maintained by the institutions, it does not follow that a 
massacre is necessary. For Faliero, however, whether the senators 
should all be killed or not depends on the balance in his mind 
between the memories that he shares with them as friends, and his 
present experience as Doge. His tender memories cause him to 
break off with the exclamation, ‘Oimé! Oimél—and must I do this 
deed? (IH, ii, 341). But his bitter experience leads him to 
conclude: 

To me, then, these men have no private life, 

Nor claim to ties they have cut off from others; 

As Senators for arbitrary acts 

Amenable, I look on them—as such 

Let them be dealt upon. (II, ii, 382-86) 
A moment later, when Calendaro declares his wish to do homage 
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to the Doge with the severed head of S eno, Faliero declines the 
offer, showing, not that he has lost his sease of personal grievance, 
but that he has extended it towards the whole of the aristocracy. 


I cannot pause on individual hate, 
In the absorbing, sweeping, whole revenge, 
Which, like the sheeted fire from Hea*en, must blast 
Without distinction, as it fell of yore, 
Where the Dead Sea hath quenched tw Cities’ ashes. 
(II, ii, 419-23) 


The aristocracy must perish in a holocrust for the Doge to be 
avenged; his refusal to make anv distincti ən among its members is 
determined by his frenzy. 

This state of mind brings him close -o Israel Bertuccio and 
Calendaro, who have said that the acts of he senate are all 


one— 
A single emanation from one body, 
and so the senators should ‘die as one!" (TW, ii, 285-86, 37). 


Calendaro has used an organic simile: 


Why, I should think as soon 
Of pitying some particular fang which nade 
One in the jaw of the swoln serpent, as 
Of saving one of these. (TII, ii, 30-33) 


While the conception of the state as an organism is used as a 
reason for appalling slaughter, we can se= that this simile is as 
much a vehicle for Calendaro's ferocity as an argument. (When 
one has killed a serpent, one does not bcther to destroy all the 
fangs, though one does not pity them.) Similarly, the Doge’s argu- 
ment is informed by passion. The senator? lives depend on how 
he looks on them. His protest against the rôle that they play in 
accordance with ‘the present institutes’ yie-ls the conclusion that 
they must be put to the sword. But a mement of compunction 
would show the gap between their conduci and the sentence that 
he passes. 

As soon as the conspirators have retired, Faliero's humane feel- 
ings return. Can he see the senators, his “wa friends’, ‘dabbled 
o'er with blood?’ (HL ii, 450, 471) This reaction associates him 
with Bertram, who has suggested at the meting that there might 
be some among the senators deserving of pit, and admitted that 


the sight 
Of blood which spouts through hoary sca ps is not 
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To me a thing of triumph, nor the death 
Of men surprised a glory. (I, ii, 66-69) 


Indeed, just as Israel Bertuccio is a mirror-image of the Doge’s 
resentment and revenge, so Bertram is a mirror-image of his 
humanity. Bertram’s loyalty to Lioni, a senator, is such that, in 
warning him to stay at home, he is acting upon the kind of humane 
feeling that Faliero, under Bertuccio’s taunts, suppresses in himself. 

Lioni, having laid aside his public mask, soliloquizes as a man 
and not as a senator. Between him and Bertram is one of those 
‘human ties’ which the institutions of Venice put in jeopardy (IV, i, 
198-220). But when he receives the warning, suspecting the danger 
that his fellow senators are in, he acts in his public capacity and 
threatens his devoted client with torture (IV, i, 340-3). It is ironical 
that he should be forced to do this, in order to save the men between 
whom and the Doge there are the tender associations that Faliero 
has just been dwelling on. Bertram, in following the logic of the 
humane feeling that the Doge has confessed to, becomes a victim 
of the apparatus of the state and causes the Doge to be arrested. 
It is almost as if Faliero has unconsciously betrayed the conspiracy 
himself, through the agency of Bertram. 

Paul West has written that Byron’s plays ‘communicate a sense 
of futility—men of stature being fiercely hemmed in by a force 
which wrecks dignity and stunts responsibility’1° If this implies 
that the force is external to the men, it is scarcely applicable to 
Marino Faliero, where the hero’s passions combine with his circum- 
stances to bring about his downfall. As the Doge says, 


there was that in my spirit ever 
Which shaped out for itself some great reverse. (V, ii, 11-12) 


With hindsight we can see that his chance to save the conspiracy 
occurred when Bertram repeated his question whether all the 
senators must perish (I, ii, 269-75). If Faliero had given a 
different answer, there would have been no need for Bertram to go 
to Lioni. As it was, the Doge’s fury, overwhelming his pity, urged 
him to a decision that Bertram could not accept. He joined a con- 
spiracy that reflected his own anger; and despite his own humanity, 
he gave his support to its most ferocious members against the one 
man who dared to speak of mercy. Just after the meeting, he says 
to Israel Bertuccio: 


Doubt not—fear not; I 
Will be your most unmerciful accomplice! 
And yet I act no more on my free will, 
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Nor my own feelings—both compel me back; 
But there is Hell within me aad arounc, 

And like the Demon who beleves and trembles 
Must I abhor and do. (III, ii, 515-21) 


In surrendering to his fury, he has renounced his free will, and 
resigned himself to his own doon. 

When he is a prisoner, he recalls the prophecy of the bishop 
whom he struck at Treviso, and the omincus mistake by which, on 
landing as Doge, he disembarked at the place where criminals are 
put to death. He comments: 


And yet I find a comfort in 
The thought, that these things are the work of Fate; 
For I would rather yield to Gods than men, 
Or cling to any creed of destiny, 
Rather than deem these morta's, most o^ whom 
I know to be as worthless as the dust, 
And weak as worthless, more than instriments 
Of an o'erruling Power. (V, ii, 65-72) 


This suggests that the prophecy end the omen are not necessarily 
to be taken as signs of the operaïon of the gods or an overruling 
power, for Faliero recalls them for the sake of the consoling thought 
that he has not been defeated merely by men whom he despises. 
Indeed, the comfort that he finds in superstition tends to obscure 
the fact that his own passions have been the principal causes of his 
downfall. It may be said that the Forty are instruments in his 
downfall, inasmuch as, by the sen-ence they passed on Steno, they 
set the snare in which the Doge perishes. Bat he is responsible for 
the decisions that he took, to join the conspiracy and to kill all 
the senators without exception. 

Finally, there is his own prophecy, which he begins to utter when 
alone with his wife, who says, 


the surge of Passion s-ill 

Sweeps o'er thee to the last; thcu dost deceive 

Thyself, and canst not injure them. (V, ii 85-87) 
It is ironical that the prophecy is trae, for it 5 not only a prophecy 
but a curse (V, tii, 44)—the curse of a deceated man, who sees 
that he will be avenged in the future, not by the destruction of his 
enemies, but by the degeneration and humiliation of the whole 
city. Having failed to free Venice, he finds satisfaction for his 
vengefulness in a prediction of her doom. This shows the egoism 
of his motives—revenge and ambition—#s distinct from the 
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generosity of his intention to liberate the people from the aristo- 
cratic Hydra. When Venice is utterly degraded, says Faliero, 


Then, in the last gasp of thine agony, 

Amidst thy many murders, think of mine! 

Thou den of drunkards with the blood of Princes! 
Gehenna of the waters! thou Sea-Sodom! 

Thus I devote thee to the Infernal Gods! 

Thee and thy serpent seed! (V, iii, 96-101) 


Byron’s own revulsion from his Venetian debauchery, of course, 
speaks here. But more important is the way Faliero sees himself 
avenged by these evils. Impotent as Doge, he can at last perform 
an act of power in devoting the city to the infernal gods. Yet he 
is privileged to foresee the future; the truth of his prophecy is his 
vindication. 

The moral judgment that one passes on Faliero and the con- 
spirators, as distinct from that suggested by the poet, will naturally 
depend on the values that one brings to a reading of the play. My 
own account of it has revealed my approval of Bertram’s decision 
to warn Lioni—which puts me in opposition to Samuel Chew, who 
wrote: 

Bertram is unequal to the test of the higher loyalty; private obli- 

gations and friendship weigh more with him than the public 

weal. 


But in spite of Bertram’s rather contemptible appearance at the 
trial (V, i, 127-34), the evidence of the text supports my judgment 
in so far as Faliero and the conspirators say much that is likely to 
undermine the loyalty of a man who does not share their ferocity. 
As they do not make a rational appeal, loyalty must depend on a 
common disposition, and in Bertram, unlike the other conspirators, 


‘There is a hesitating softness’ (II, ii, 68). 


Byron should not be criticised adversely for his failure to provide 
the Doge with a political philosophy that would justify the planned 
coup d'état, but should be praised for the honesty with which he 
has exposed the Doge’s illusions, in spite of a lingering sympathy 
with his cause. 


NOTES 


*W. Paul Elledge has referred to ‘the ethical equivocation of Marino’s 
thoughts, the moral ambiguity of his actions’ (Byron and the Dynamics of 
Metaphor, Nashville, Vanderbilt University Press, 1968, p 107), but his 
interpretation of the play is very different from mine. 
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‘A Political Interpretation of Byron’s Marino Faliero’, in Modern Language 
Quarterly, Vol. 3 (1942) pp. 417-25. 

? Ibid., pp. 423-25. 

* Ibid., p. 425. 

* Ibid., p. 420. 

* Ibid., p. 420. Byron, Marino Faliero, Doge of Venice, Appendix, Note B, 
in The Works of Lord Byron: Poe-ry, edited by E. H. Coleridge, Vol. 4 
(Murray, 1901) p. 469. 

"The Dramas of Lord Byron: A Criical Study [1915], reissued New York, 
Russell & Russell, 1964, p. 95. 


* Works: Poetry, Vol. 4, p. 335. By-on quotes from a translation of Marc 
Antoine Laugier, Histoire de la République de Venise, 12 vols., Paris, 1759- 
68; Venice, 1778, vol. 4, p. 31. (By-on's italics). 

* Byron did not call the injury a elizht one, but ‘the grossest that can be 
offered to a man' (Marino Faliero, Preface, in Works: Poetry, Vol. 4, p. 
334). 

* Byron and the Spoiler's Art, London, Chatto & Windus, 1960, p. 107. 
"The Dramas of Lord Byron, p. 98. 
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THE ANTIGONE OF THE ‘RESISTANCE’ 


GABRIEL JACOBS 
University College of Swansea 


‘When men have come to the point where they are resolved to die 
rather than submit, there is loose in this world a force which will 
make history.'—Walter Lippmann, commenting in The New York 
Times (29.8.41) on the attempted assassination, by Paul Colette, 
of Pierre Laval and Marcel Déat. 


Tr is only in passing that I shall discuss in this article the reasons for 
which Antigone is considered by many to be Anouilh's masterpiece, 
and for which it stands outside time and circumstances. The pur- 
pose of this study is to do the opposite: to consider the play as it was 
produced at a precise time and in precise circumstances. 

Despite the rigorous censorship, the acute shortage of costumes 
and sets, and all the material difficulties which had to be faced during 
the Occupation, the period 1940-1944 was a golden age for drama 
in Paris. During the year 1943-1944, the theatres could boast their 
largest houses for a decade, and the dramatists were all the more 
prolific in their output.1 It was on the 4th February 1944, and thus 
six months before the Liberation, that André Barsacq staged, at the 
Théâtre de l'Atelier, the première of Antigone, which was to run for 
475 performances in that year and the next.* And the success was 
immediate: Anouilh's masterly theatrical technique was confirmed, 
and the play, above all, entertained. On another level, the public 
saw in it an indictment of the Résistance, and in Créon a mouth- 
piece of the Vichy regime in urging Antigone to marry, have chil- 
dren, and simply get on with the business of living, rather than 
involve herself in politics: ‘Famille, Travail, Patrie’ was Vichy's 
motto. The play was acclaimed by the collaborationist press, and 
denounced in clandestine tracts.? Even admitting that the bulletins 
of the Résistance tended to censure anything which did not clearly 
and openly pronounce itself as anti-Fascist, it is not surprising that 
such was the reaction: Créon, the first of Anouilh’s creations to 
accept life for what it is and yet remain aware, is portrayed as a 
sympathetic character from the outset—a man who has not the am- 
bition, as he calls it, (1.945)* of Oedipus, a man whose stoicism is 
admirable, strong yet sensitive. Gabriel Marcel noted in an article 
written for Temps Présent (20.10.44),° after seeing the first post- 
Liberation performance of Antigone, that the words ‘premiére libre’ 
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were misleading, that a ‘snobisme de la clandestinité rétrospective’ 
was fast developing, that the real première of Antigone had nothing 
clandestine about it, and that to say it was so was an insult to those 
whose lives had been in constant danger throughout the Occupation. 
Nevertheless, there were some who, from the very beginning, saw 
in Antigone herself the embodiment of the spirit of the Résistance. 
An acquaintance of mine who was among the very first to see the 
play, has assured me that she was not alone in wondering how the 
play had passed the censor, ner even in being uncertain about the 
meaning of the ovation as the curtain fell; the feeling of confusion 
and doubt which she describes, is confirmed by two others who saw 
the play before the Liberation ard who were kind enough to send 
me their impressions. It was not long before the public began to 
believe, in ever-increasing numbers, that Antigone could be seen to 
extol the obstinate refusal of a logic based on mere political tactics. 
The quarrel which developed over the play was a manifestation of 
the wide-spread change in attitude felt during the final stages of the 
Occupation; as hopes of liberation rose, the silent majority began to 
speak; many joined the Résistance when the outcome became 
obvious, and some even after the Liberation!® The choice which 
faced Antigone was, in a sense, that which faced every Frenchman 
who lived through those dark yeers: to resist or to collaborate; to 
acquiesce was merely to condone the evil by inaction and repre- 
sented only the illusion of refusinz to choose. 

Thus, whether or not it was intended to be so by the author, 
Antigone was, in general, seen to be a piéce de circonstance. At 
least one critic’ notes an impression of satirical intent in the figure of 
Créon, as he comes forward towards Antigone, ‘lourd, puissant, en 
bras de chemise’ (1.1070): Jacqves Doriot, who was both "lourd" 
and ‘puissant’. was in the habit o2 addressing public meetings in his 
shirt-sleeves. We shall never know Anouilh’s intention unless he 
chooses to reveal it. The evidercz suggests that he tried hard to 
remain outside politics during the var; Harold Hobson, in his work 
The French Theatre Today,? quotes Madame Béatrix Dussane, who 
admits to having seen in Antigone a symbol of her own need to 
resist, but who also assures us that throughout the period Anouilh 
declared himself outside politics and immersed himself in his work. 
His later admiration for Robert Brasillach, and his criticism of the 
épuration in Pauvre Bitos certainly alienate him from, for example, 
the camp of dedicated résistants w3o formed the Comité National 
des Ecrivains, or from intellectuals of the left who attempted, after 
the Liberation, and well into the 1950's, to remain.true to the spirit 
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of the Résistance. Most critics are of the opinion, and certainly quite 
rightly so, that the themes of Antigone are the natural conclusion of 
all that Anouilh had written before: L’Hermine (1931), Le Vo- 
yageur sans bagage (1936) and La Sauvage (1938) deal specifically 
with forms of refusal. But a-political or not, it would be nonsense to 
assume that having chosen, during a period of foreign occupation, a 
subject which dealt with the rejection of the law, Anouilh did not 
expect a political reaction of some kind. It would be short-sighted 
in the extreme to disregard the potential of, for example, his merci- 
less portrayal of the guards—the mindless puppets of the régime in 
power—who could clearly be seen to represent the German soldier 
(or the milicien). Even Eurydice, the do-gooder who is of no help 
to Créon, nor, in any real sense, to the people of Thebes, might sym- 
bolize the attitude of some towards the Occupation. All this is not 
to say that the play in itself imposes such an interpretation, that it is 
in itself a political play; it is obviously much more than that, and its 
greatness clearly lies elsewhere. But we cannot doubt that Anouilh 
was aware of the implications of his subject, and of the manner 
in which he treated it. It is all the more evident when one considers 
Anouilh's views on the importance of the audience, which he sees as 
a vital and active element of any performance: 


‘Une pièce se joue avec des acteurs et l'un de ces acteurs, qu'on 
le veuille ou non, c’est le public.” 


In Anouilh's earlier plays, the revolt of the principal character is 
clear-cut; in Antigone, a balance is achieved in the treatment of 
the themes of acceptance and refusal which resulted in the division 
of opinion as to the real meaning of the play, and the heightened 
sensitivity of the 1944 audience made such a division inevitable 
and circumstantial. 

A certain ambiguity is present from the very beginning in the 
Prologue’s description of the events which have preceded the open- 
ing of the play. In the Greek legend, Polynices, having first been 
expelled from Thebes, is the usurper, the traitor who brings with 
him foreign powers to fight his native city, after Eteocles, the more 
popular of the two brothers with the Theban people, has seized 
power. In Anouilh’s Antigone, all moral rights seem to be on the 
side of Polynice, Etéocle having broken his side of the arrangement 
by refusing to give up the throne at the end of the agreed year of 
office. And yet the Prologue describes Polynice as “le révolté” 
(1.90). The notion that this is more than a statement of Polynice’s 
argumentative nature is confirmed when Antigone passively accepts 
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Créon’s judgement of her brother as a rebel and a traitor (1.901), 
and can only reply: ‘C’était mon frére’ (1.902). Créon finally 
admits that he has proof of Etéocle’s preparation for the assassina- 
tion of his own father, and that both brothers were no more than 
crooks who were deceiving each other and those around them. Thus, 
althought the problem is posed initially by the Prologue, whom we 
might expect to be impartial, in terms of guilt and innocence, Créon 
reveals that it is in reality one cf political expediency. Concepts of 
rights and wrong are, then, questioned from the first, and through- 
out, the precarious balance is maintained between the assertions of 
Créon and those of Antigone, all of which must have made for as 
many nuances in attitude as there were spectators. It is precisely 
this balance which is so much admired by Gabriel Marcel, who 
prefers a ‘pièce à problème’ to a ‘pièce à thèse’: 


Le dramaturge digne de ce nom est à la fois ses 
différents personnages, quelque opposés qu'ils soient 
les uns aux autres. Ne disons pas qu'il est impartial, 
car l'impartialité est liée à une certaine abstraction: 
il est plutót universellement partiz], un peu comme 
l'est une mère qui préfère à la fois tous ses enfants.'!? 


The range of possible attitudes can be simplified into general 
reactions to certain themes: the law versus morals, liberty versus 
life, action versus inaction and so forth. To Créon's pragmatism, 
Antigone opposes her absolute values. Créon is right in objecting to 
a denial of life, but puts the laws of the city above moral laws; 
Antigone is perhaps right in defending what she believes to be abso- 
lute, but denies life. In the Sophocles version of the legend, Creon 
believes in the justice of the state, and Antigone in the justice of the 
gods, and they take their stands accordingly; in Anouilh’s Antigone 
they believe only in a justice which can be made to fit the stands 
they take. It emerges, finally, that neither has faith, in terms of the 
repose of Polynice's soul, in the effectiveness of the funeral rites, 
and Antigone cannot but agree that to risk her life for such nonsense 
is absurd. Thus, what remains in Anouilh's play is a political (and 
aesthetic) quarrel, not the question of moral decision, with its 
absolute rights and wrongs, that is described by Sophocles. 

Faced with such a delicate balance of opinion, those present at 
the performance in occupied Paris doubtless found a reinforcement 
of their own opinions by creating themselves the necessary disequili- 
brium. The vast majority of Frenchmen had come to terms with 
the political situation, and would be susceptible to the convincing 
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way in which Créon presents what amounts to the case for collabora- 
tion: the law, once made, is to be obeyed by everybody or the result 
will be chaos; in order to preserve stability, the state needs a rule 
of law without hysteria, a ruler who will confine himself to ruling 
and accept his responsibility however much he dislikes it (Pétain’s 
admirers saw this quality in him; by stretching a point, it could be 
described as attentiste.); what can be achieved, in any case, by 
fighting against impossible odds? Does Antigone think that he is 
not as disgusted as she is at the sight and smell of the rotting body? 
Yet it is a necessity (Vichy’s answer to torture and the shooting of 
hostages); in a crisis situation, there must be somebody to steer the 
ship; what kind of world would it be if plants and animals refused 
to live? (the distortion of a frequent collaborationist argument, 
based on the natural order of things, which made a political truth 
out of one’s instinct for self-preservation). For Créon, Antigone’s 
revolt is merely one of youth: given time she will, as he did, grow 
out of it. The calm dismissal of the hot-headedness of youth as a 
passing phase was especially powerful: a new generation of idealists 
was beginning to make itself known. 

Créon’s attack is, therefore, twofold: Antigone must accept com- 
promise both for the sake of order in Thebes and of her personal 
well-being, an attitude perhaps best summed up by the collabora- 
tionist writer Drieu la Rochelle, who wrote in Le Fait (10.10.40): 


* . . . nous collaborons, et cela est une garantie de 

vie.’ 
It is this ‘garantie de vie’ that Créon is offering. The sometimes 
hysterical outbursts of antisemitism and anticommunism displayed 
in the Press by men such as Paul Riche, Fernand de Brinon or Louis- 
Ferdinand Céline," were by no means typical of collaborationist 
attitudes. Paul Farmer in his Vichy, Political Dilemma gives what 
is probably a more realistic picture of the man who found himself 
supporting the Nazi régime; he was: 

<... the man of ordinary good will who at the outset 

recognized that collaboration with the enemy was a 

painful necessity, as indeed it was, but who thereafter 

became the prisoner of this initial decision and 

continued in the course of service to the enemy ..... i 
That is precisely what Antigone means by her emphasis on Créon’s 
inability to act otherwise once he has said ‘yes’. For him there is no 
turning back: he is caught in a tide of compromise from which there 
can be no escape. 
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The arguments used by Isméne, if less acute than those of Créon, 
being based on fear of suffering, represent nonetheless other facets 
of the temptation to acquiesce, and in this sense the exchanges 
between Antigone and herself (11.247-372) are as important as 
those between Antigone and Ciéon: if we resist, we must dis, says 
Isméne, and I do not want to die; he is stronger than we are, and 
the people are with him (the play was written in 1942, and thus 
before the tottering Vichy régime lost general support) ; I have not 
the courage to face either the physical suffering to which we would 
be subjected or the hate of the ccowd; leave dying for a cause to the 
men, and think of the happiness to which you have a right as a 
woman. But most important af all is Isméne’s: 


€ 


. . . j'ai pitié moi aussi de mon frère, mais je comprends 
un peu notre oncle.’ (11.205-267) 


Antigone is obliged to resist ttis veiled attack, which threatens to 
dilute the strength of her conviction, by a simple refusal to ‘under- 
stand’. But Isméne's point is in no way devalued by Antigone's 
unreasonable obstinacy, and many of those men of good will who 
refused to be committed doubt:ess sought a pretext for inaction in 
the apparent honesty of such relztivism. Nothing depresses resolu- 
tion more than the feeling that one is perhaps not wholly right. 
Those who saw in Créon the reason for collaboration, saw in Anti- 
gone the spoiled child, the stubtorn pig-headed rebel, and in her 
seemingly indefensible refusal ta consider another's point of view, a 
vindication of their own inertia. 

Set against the background of worldly-wisdom and acceptance is 
the revolt of the frail Antigone. For those who saw in her the noble 
resister, her very physical frailty and her politically weak position 
were examples of what might bə achieved, at least in terms of 
personal liberty, if one were to asszrt one's will. Créon may be able 
to control the workings of the state, but he cannot control Antigone 
the individual if she chooses to die. She shows Créon that although 
he is the master, although he may threaten and even torture her, in 
the final account he has compromised his freedom: 


‘Pauvre Créon! Avec mes ongles cassés et pleins 
de terre, et les bleus que tes gardes m'ont faits 
aux bras, avec ma peur qui me tord le ventre, moi 
je suis reine.’ (11.1133-1135) 


In one sense, the very fact that Antigone forces Créon to execute 
her is proof of her standing as a free creature, and her death thus 
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becomes liberty itself. Sorbier, one of the captured résistants in 
Sartre's Morts sans sépulture, feels the same brand of personal vic- 
tory in the freedom of choosing his own death, as he leaps onto the 
window-sill ready to throw himself out, while the miliciens who have 
been torturing him look on, cheated and helpless: 


‘J'ai gagné! N'approchez pas ou je saute. 
J'ai gagné! J'ai gagné"? 


Tt must be naturally stressed that Antigone is not in the position of 
Sorbier: she has no cause to defend save the purity of her own pride; 
it is egotism not altruism which drives her on. But her choice never- 
theless represents the same type of moral victory. Paul Ginestier 
rightly calls Antigone’s refusal: 


‘Ce triomphe sublime de l'orgueil qui trouve sa 
victoire au fond méme de la défaite . . ."* 


One assumes that it was precisely Antigone's heroic will which 
prompted the theatre-going public of 1944 to see in her, in ever- 
increasing numbers, the symbol of those who, in the midst of defeat, 
had displayed the same obstinacy, the same certainty, the same faith 
in themselves. 

If Antigone refuses to ‘understand’ it is because she has seen 
where ‘understanding’ leads. For her it is the synonym of appease- 
ment, for to understand one's opponent is to admit that he is in part 
right. Antigone does not want to ‘be right’, for ‘being right’ is the 
intellectualisation of what is essentially instinctive for her. It is for 
this reason that she announces to Isméne: 


‘Il y a des fois où il ne faut pas trop réfléchir.” 
(1.264) 


forshadowing her own temporary defeat by Créon, who convinces 
her intellectually but not emotionally. Questions of logic become 
secondary, for she has tailored her case to fit the position she feels 
she must take, and senses that all arguments against resisting Créon's 
order are mere excuses for passive acceptance. It is not enough, she 
tells Isméne, to label oneself a coward (1.319); this does not in 
itself release one from one's duty. Antigone's acts may perhaps 
achieve nothing concrete, but when Créon asserts, quite rightly in 
terms of the result, that her gesture is absurd, that she can do no 
more than make her fingers bleed and have herself taken prisoner 
(11.990-994), she replies, throwing back at Créon a new interpre- 
tation of his own attitude: 
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‘Mais cela du moins je le peux. Et il faut faire 

ce que l'on peut.’ (11.995-996) 
Such a statement is no less than an echo of the repeated calls from 
the clandestine press for each Frenchman to do what he could, how- 
ever little, to show that he ‘refused’ the Nazi regime; it is, in fact, 
the endorsement of Jean Texcier's Conseils à l'occupé, distributed 
clandestinely in July 1940.75 Jean Cassou, one of the men wheo from 
the beginning of the Occupation helped publish and circulate tracts, 
has described succinctly the need felt by résistants to concretise 
their refusal: 


‘ 


. . . . faire quelque chose, tout de suite, et par cet 
acte, si insensé füt-il, si pauvre, si mince, marquer 
son refus.”16 


The comparison with Antigone's position speaks for itself. 

Créon is too sensitive to be a real tyrant, but for Antigone his 
very benevolence serves to strengthen her determination: if one 
resists, one also resists any consideration of the finer feelings of the 
enemy. There is more than a hint here of Vercors' Le Silence de la 
mer. But Antigone resists, too, her own love of life: 


‘Qui se levait la première, le matin, rien que 
pour sentir l'air froid sur sa peau nue? Qui se 
couchait la dernière seulement quand elle n'en 
pouvait plus de fatigue, pour vivre encore un peu 
de la nuit?’ (11.323-326) 


But love of life is no less an excuse for her than is cowardice, for 
when what life offers is degrading, one must reject it. It need hardly 
be stressed that in 1944 such an attitude could not be dissociated 
from the special circumstances of the time. It is significant too that 
it was common among condemned résistants to express, in digries 
and letters, the conflict between love of life and the acceptance of 
death. A particularly poignant example is that of Boris Vildé, one 
of the leaders of the Groupe du Musée de l'Homme, who, after his 
capture by the Gestapo, wrote in prison: 


*... . j'aime la vie. Dieu que je l'aime. Mais 

je n'ai pas peur de mourir. Étre fusillé, ce sera 

en quelque sorte un aboutissement logique de ma vie. 
Finir en beauté." 


Antigone, like Vildé, sees her execution as an aesthetically satisfy- 
ing way of consummating her love of life. 
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Although Antigone is prepared to argue her case with Isméne and 
with Créon, she is, in effect, in an unassailable position, for the 
points she makes can at any time be reduced to something which is 
beyond logic, beyond expediency and beyond necessity. Créon, 
however, is unable to protect himself in this manner, and his utili- 
tarian arguments readily constituted targets for those who had seen 
in Antigone at least an abstract justification of their own position. 
Créon seems to argue reasonably, but is ultimately far less honest 
than Antigone: the compromise, the pragmatism, the lies about 
which body is which, about the true character of Etéocle, the general 
attempt to falsify history. Politics is a dirty game, but laid bare as it 
is by Créon, such dishonesty results inevitably in a sense of corrup- 
tion beneath the apparent order; it was felt, no doubt, that under- 
lying Antigone was an unfavourable judgement of the business of 
governing. This is particularly evident, for example, in Créon’s 
treatment of the guards, whom he is willing to sacrifice to save a lie 
(11.885-886). Ginestier sees in Créon’s attitude an attempt to 
negate the existence of evil rather than cure it.'^ It may well be 
taking interpretation too far to suggest as he does that Créon's: 


"Tu es sür que ce n'est pas une béte en grattant?’ 
(1.638) 


is an invitation to the guard to pretend that the incident never hap- 
pened; but Créon's subsequent insistence on the guard's silence 
cannot be considered as anything less than political corruption. 
Antigone's assertion that once one has said ‘yes’ there is no turning 
back, here takes on unusual force. Even after the loss of his son, 
his niece and his wife, he will attend the meeting of the Council at 
five-o-clock because that is his job. But this admirable stoicism 
conceals a tangle of lies, and certain sections of the original Paris 
audience felt, no doubt, like Antigone, that personal sympathies for 
the man's predicament should be divorced from an objective judge- 
ment of the man's aims and methods. The question of praiseworthy 
ends and foul means was one which faced collaborators and résis- 
tants alike, but those who were oppressed could the more easily 
consider their cause sacred, their motives, like those of Antigone, 
pure. it was not the collaborators who died for their ideals during 
the Occupation; they had to wait until the épuration, and by that 
time the choice was no longer theirs. 

The pointlessness of Antigone's refusal is therefore tempered in 
1944 by the act of rejecting a corrupt regime. The feeling that one 
has that no system of living could satisfy Antigone is, in this context, 
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of secondary importance, as the dramatic situation so closely re- 
sembles the contemporary circumstances. It is also tempered by 
Hémon’s suicide and Isméne’s ultimate offer of her own life in sup- 
port of her sister, both of which are direct results of Antigone’s 
resistance, and although it could be argued that these acts are based 
on sentiment rather than ideal, they nonetheless represent the soli- 
darity which so many résistants hoped their death would produce, 
and without which it seemed meaningless. Antigone’s: 


*Eh bien, ouvre les portes. Justement, ils vont 
m'entendrel' (11.1421-1422) 


may be no more than her way of ensuring her death, but it sets up 
vibrations to which the 1944 audience must have been particularly 
sensitive. Even more explicit is her reaction to Isméne’s devotion: 


*Tu l'entends, Créon? Elle aussi. Qui sait si 
cela ne va pas prendre à d'autres encore, en 
m'écoutant?' (11.1444-1445) 


The question is particularly highly charged: the policy of the open 
use of violence and the threat of it to discourage further resistance, 
—in this case represented by the rotting body of Polynice, which 
all Thebes must smell for a month, and the threat of execution if 
the order to leave it uncovered is disobeyed— had proved. by 
1944, to be unsuccessful. The shooting of hostages had become 
commonplace, but the carnage did not subdue the spirit of the 
Résistance; on the contrary, the executions served only to swell its 
ranks and entrench its members in their convictions. As early as 
1941, Fernand de Brinon, governments] ambassador in the 
occupied zone, had expressed anxiety over the possible long-term 
effects of communal reprisals. In a confidential letter to Admiral 
Darlan he speaks of: 


* . . . les inconvénients des sanctions collectives qui 
laisseront dans Ja population francaise des traces 
douloureuses et difficiles à effacer dans l'avenir.” 


His fears were to prove justified. In Antigone Créon’s threats of 
torture and execution not only emphasize his opponent's moral 
victory, but are shown to be strategically and materially ineffective, 
for the result is his tragic solitude. In making an example of Poly- 
nice, he even fears he may have allowed the opposition an oppor- 
tunity for powerful propaganda: could the choice of a child to do 
the job of burying the body be a tactical gambit? 
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‘Une innocence inestimable pour le parti. Un vrai 
petit garçon pâle qui crachera devant mes fusils.” (11.659-661) 


Attitudes of this kind described with the use of such emotive voca- 
bulary could not have been regarded with indifference in 1944. 

If Antigone was not born of the Occupation, it was born in it, and 
suggestions of bodily injury inflicted in the name of peace upon 
those individuals who refuse to conform, suggestions that certain 
actions, however immoral, are necessary to preserve the order of 
the state, which must be maintained at any cost, could not fail to be 
treated as a commentary on events of the time. The audiences of 
occupied Paris were invited, indirectly or otherwise, to choose 
between a defeatist attitude which meant life and relative content- 
ment, and a moral victory which meant the renouncement of those 
aims. After the Liberation, Les Lettres Françaises continued to 
condemn the play, as it had originally done (14.3.44) for the por- 
trayal of Créon, and, more particularly, on the grounds that Anti- 
gone's ‘Pour moi’ could be contrasted with the ‘Pour nous... . pour 
les hommes' of the Résistance. Pol Gaillard in La Pensée (Oct-Dec 
1944) expressed his surprise that the new Résistance newspapers 
had not made a concerted attack on the “nocivité profonde d'une 
telle oeuvre". Yet, at its most basic level, the résistant's choice, 
though perhaps difficult, was not complex: it had to be Antigone. 

It may be that the real meaning of the play is contained in the 
Chorus's final speech: 


Morts pareils, tous, bien raides, bien inutiles, bien 
pourris.” (11.1783-1784) 
reminiscent of Hamlet's: 
‘Imperious Caesar, dead, and turned to clay, 
Might stop a hole to keep the wind away.’ 
(Act V, Sc. 1.) 


What does it matter what one does or thinks, when death and time 
finally level all? It may be that Antigone's nihilism could never be 
valid as a permanent doctrine. Yet, in the particular context of the 
shame, the guilt, and the repression which the Occupation had 
brought with it, and which, one hoped, would eventually cease, 
Créon’s ‘necessity’ and Antigone's refusal were sufficiently real and 
meaningful to defer the luxury of such scepticism until a time when 
the immediate pressure to choose would be reduced. With the mixed 
benefit of hindsight, we have lost that sense of urgency. 
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THEOcRITUS’ tenth Idyll is not a major poem either in size or scope 
and it is not my intention to make any extravagant claims for it. 
Indeed I do not think that any of those who have written about it! 
would have thought of it as anything more than a minor work, but 
like many another study in a minor key it is one wrought with a 
great deal of artistry and a close and kindly observation of human 
nature. It is also demonstrably more successful in many respects 
than some of Theocritus more ambitious poems, such as Idyll 5 
with its stilted dialogue, or the rather contrived encomium of 
Ptolemy in Idyll 14. 

To begin with, it is a poem which successfully solves a problem 
common to all pastoral, classical or modern. Although the pastoral 
landscape appears bland and welcoming on the surface, an ideal 
retreat from which to make every sort of pronouncement about the 
human condition, it is by no means free from artistic pitfalls. The 
poet who ventures in among the nibbling sheep and tupping goats 
may find himself able to speak with a new directness not possible 
in the ‘real’ world At the same time, though, he runs the risk of 
not being taken seriously when he does so. If he tries to be too 
moralizing his audience begins to fidget, even to laugh aloud. If he 
is too concerned with realism, he finds his poetry degenerating into 
genre writing and losing its universality. To use the pastoral con- 
ventions means inevitably to invite a credibility gap, even for a 
poet like Theocritus working near the beginning of the pastoral 
tradition; an audience brought up on the Odyssey and familiar with 
such satyr plays as Euripides’ Cyclops or Sophocles’ Ichneutae 
would have been just as ready to see nymphs and satyrs behind 
every bush as the modern reader of pastoral poetry is ready now to 
imagine its scenery in the romantic terms of Boucher or Claude 
Lorraine. 

The line is a difficult one to tread and at times even Theocritus, 
for all his art, cannot prevent himself from straying too far one 
way or the other. In Idyll 10, however, he comes up with an answer 
to the problem that is, I believe, unique. Simply by making the 
poem's main characters Bucaeus and Milon ävôpec Epyätai rather 
than shepherds or herdsmen, he manages to avoid all the restraints 
which the pastoral conventions impose, and at the same time to 
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preserve intact the rustic setting with all that implies for an Alex- 
andrian writer. As soon as the reader realises that Bucaeus and 
Milon are genuine rustics and tha: they are actually working here— 
& fact that Theocritus is at paips to make quite clear right at the 
beginning of the poem—his scz2ticism is assuaged immediately. 
Of course there were gods and spirits of the fields as well as of the 
woods and hills, but there was li:t.e literary tradition about them as 
there was about the Cyclops, or Rerdsmen and shepherds like Paris, 
Anchises or Daphnis. What trad-tion there was, is exemplified by 
down-to-earth fellows like Hesod or the peasant farmer in 
Euripides’ Electra or Menander’s Dyscolus. These are not the sort 
of men who stumble on a naked zoddess every time they go to pull 
a sheep out of a thicket. With suca men as these the reader knows 
at once where he stands and sc it is in /dyl] 10. There are no 
barriers to the reader's acceptamce of Bucaeus and Milon? and, 
once his trust has been gained, it does not matter that the reapers' 
songs, although they purport to be work songs, are highly polished 
poetry bearing only the slightest -esemblance to what we know of 
real Greek popular songs.* His sympathy is now all for the poet 
and as a result Theocritus can wrie a poem which is much more 
immediate and human than a completely ‘pastoral’ poem could 
ever be. The device is simple bu: completely effective and it says 
much for Theocritus' awareness es an artist and his willingness to 
experiment within the pastoral tradition that he was ready to make 
this attempt to combine the pastoral with the non-pastoral. It also 
says something about other classical writers of bucolic poetry that, 
although they had this poer in front of them, as far as we can see 
none of them ever sought to follow Theocritus’ example.’ 

Another success is in the use of rony in this poem. A sense of 
the ironic is a characteristic of much of Theocritus’ poetry? and is 
expressed in several different ways, sometimes within the same 
poem. The characters may be mece to behave in an unexpected 
and therefore unconsciously amusmg fashion. For example in 
Idyll 3 the infatuated goatherd -Lreatens suicide in the grand 
romantic manner, by jumping intc the sea—but he will take his 
cloak off first!” Or the Cyclops of Idyll 11 whose love is so intense 
that it makes not only his head ache “one of the traditional physical 
effects of love) but also his feet.? Alternatively the characters may 
be made to express themselves in ma:adroit literary or mythological 
references; the same goatherd draws every kind of inept mytho- 
logical parallel for his infatuation amd the Cyclops offers his beloved 
Galatea his one eye and fire to bura it out with.? Both types of 
irony enable Theocritus to give an edded vividness and piquancy 
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to the contrast between his characters’ high-flown aspirations and 
their .actual rustic situation, but both can be easily overdone 
Because they involve the poet in taking up a position apart from his 
creatures, inviting his more sophisticated audience to join him in 
chuckling at the silly antics of the peasantry, the result often as not 
is to weaken the audience's feeling of identity with the characters, 
and at the same time to increase that sense of distance and unreality 
always present in the pastoral landscape. 

In this Idyll, on the other hand, Theocritus rejects both these 
types of irony in favour of a third method. Restraining the tempta- 
tion to pull the strings himself, he has transferred his sense of the 
ironic en bloc to Milon. It is Milon's task to present, in his own 
rustic way, the view of the ordinary sensible man in the street about 
Bucaeus' silly notions. For him ‘being in love’ is a piece of non- 
sense one can well do without. But one can appreciate the romantic 
Bucaeus' point of view just as well and so, with the poet forebearing 
to obtrude his own personality and point the way, it is made both 
easy and necessary for the reader to take sides in an argument that 
is as well balanced as a Platonic dialogue, and just as effective in its 
exposition and analysis of one aspect of that love which Theocritus 
is constantly seeking to define. 

However there is more to Bucaeus and Milon than a novel, rustic 
guise and a dash of Theocritean irony. Nor are they simply 
embodiments of opposing viewpoints on that perennial non- 
problem, whether it is better to make love or money, as Ott has 
tried unconvincingly to prove. Both emerge in the first few lines 
of the poem as well-defined personalities in their own right, in 
striking contrast to the pale literary shepherds of some of the other 
bucolic poems. Indeed Theocritus has taken so much care with 
their individual characterisation that earlier writers interpreted 
Idyll 10 almost exclusively in terms of an opposition between the 
two characters,!? and it was not until recently that Cairns identified 
them correctly, not as personifications of a love-work antithesis, but 
as a clever variation on two stock figures of classical symposiastic 
literature, the amator and the irrisor amoris as he calls them.!? The 
lover and his confidant, either sympathetic or hostile, as here, 
provide the framework around which many an ancient amatory 
poem is constructed with greater or lesser degree of success, but it is 
part of Theocritus’ achievement that we are never conscious here 
of his figures' stock origins. 

A detailed analysis will show what importance the poet attaches 
to characterisation in Idyll 10. The poem begins dramatically with 
a series of reproaches from Milon and the first, in question form, 
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serves to identify Bucaeus by name and occupation with the very 
first words of the poem. It also establishes clearly at the poem’s 
outset the direction that the poem is to take. In theory of course 
there is nothing whatsoever to prevent the poet using m&mróvOeic 
to refer to something other than the disease of love. We can be 
fairly sure though that Bucaeus’ affliction is not going to be hay 
fever or sunstroke, just as given the polemical beginning of Idyll 5 
we can be sure after only two lines that there is a poetical agon to 
follow. In each case the conventions af the genre have been 
brought into play and they immediately 5egin to limit and define 
possibilities. The line is a thumbnail sketch that gives just enough 
in the way of hints to catch the attention of the reader who knows 
the rules of the game already. 
This device of using a line or two to create an immediate mise 

en scéne, as it were, is a characteristic of New Comedy and the 
mime,!* but Theocritus seems to have been quick to recognise its 
potential and adapt it to his own brand of poetry. It is in fact his 
favourite method of beginning a poem, as a look at all the definitely 
Theocritean poems in the corpus shows. The poet has three dif- 
ferent and clearly defined ways in which to begin a poem: 


(1) A longish formal introduction (Idylls 1, 6, 7, 18, 24, 26), pro- 
vided in every instance except Idyll 1 by the poet himself. 


(2) The sententious introduction in which the moral to be illus- 
trated is first stated in one form or ancther (Idylls 11, 13, 16, 
17, 29), used where the poem has a cefinite addressee.15 


(3) The immediate mise en scéne (Idylls 2, 3, 4, 5, 10, 12, 14, 
15, 30). 
Of these the last is by far the most common. 


Under the cover of Milon’s abrupt questioning Theocritus makes 
quick and skilful use of the rest of this little opening speech to set 
the scenery of the poem. Lines 2-3 show the fields at harvest-time, 
with the line of reapers moving slowly across the cornfield, while 
line 5 makes it clear that it is still quite early in the day, besides 
giving an indication of how gravely Bucaeus must be afflicted. As 
well as being told the poem’s dramatic time and place and the 
situation of one of the characters, we also learn in the space of 
these first six lines something of the character of the other. The 
rustic simile in line 4 and the vividness of éxotpoyeic (6) show 
that Milon is obviously a man of some directness of manner, who 
can express himself bluntly and pithily when the occasion demands, 
while the content of the simile, the sheep with the thorn in her 
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foot who cannot keep up with the flock, serves to remind (or 
perhaps to reassure us) that, though the immediate surroundings 
may be different, we have not entirely escaped from the landscape 
of the pastoral. The whole passage is a slight one but, compared to 
either the bald directness with which the scene is set in Idyll 6 or 
the artificial manner in which in /dyll 1 and in Idyll 5 (in apparent 
parody of that) the description is divided between the singers, this 
little speech by Milon stands out as a masterpiece of subtle, indirect 
descriptive writing. 

The dialogue that follows confirms our first impression of Milon's 
character. Somewhat lacking in sensitivity perhaps (9, 11), direct, 
possibly even crude (13, 18), but for all that the real salt of the 
earth, Milon is much given to expressing himself, both here and in 
his song, in proverbial or quasi-proverbial turns of phrase. Most of 
these are quite clear but line 13 seems to need perhaps a word of 
explanation. Gow paraphrases— You are lucky to be able to allow 
yourself the luxury of being in love for I cannot’—but Milon's 
meaning seems more earthy than that. The first part of the line 
obviously refers to Bucaeus' statement that he has been in love for 
only ten days (12), and must imply that Bucaeus now has the best 
part of his love affair before him, perhaps also that he will have the 
enjoyment of it for a long time yet to come.!? Milon, on the other 
hand, has only bitter and insufficient flagon wine as his portion. 
This could mean either that he has already drunk his cask and has 
only the dregs left to console himself with, or that the only relation- 
ships he ever succeeds in forming are of a brief and unsatisfactory 
nature. 

Given the general character of Theocritean rustics, the second 
view is perhaps to be preferred but in either case, though the 
tone is ironic, there is an undertone of envy, too, in his words. 
It is not so much that he will not allow himself to fall in love, but 
that he lacks the golden opportunity that has come Bucaeus' way. 
In support of this, I should note Milon's gradual awakening of 
interest in what Bucaeus has to say. Bucaeus' first question (8) 
he greets with a gruff dismissal, phrased in practically the same 
words (9), but his answer in line 11, supported in part by the 
proverb, shows him taking more interest and in line 13, with his 
wholly proverbial answer and admission of his own position he 
makes his first real contribution to the conversation. From there 
his involvement runs from curiosity to know the rest of Bucaeus' 
story (15), to salacious mockery (17-18) and, when that begins 
to rankle with Bucaeus (You're beginning to mock at me’ -19; 
"Don't talk big’ -20), he shows a rough but ready sense of sympathy 
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in suggesting that Bucaeus shed try to find relief for his feelings 
in song (21-23). Despite his mockery of Bucaeus, Milon’s progres- 
sive involvement in this exchanze and his varied reactions to his 
companion's confidences show that he is obviously neither a miso- 
gynist nor, as Bucaeus angrily suggests (19-20), blind to every- 
thing outside the profit-motive. 

Lines 12-14 also present cer-cin problems. As Gow has noted, 
the difficulty is that the scene cf the poem is set at the time of 
harvest, which takes place in 3:cily and Greece usually early in 
May. Bucaeus in line 12 concesses to have been in love oyeddv 
évéexatatoc. What can he meen, then, when he says in line 14— 
‘therefore all the ground before my door is unhoed since the sow- 
ing? Failing to find a suitaxe agricultural explanation with 
which to fit both reaping and sowing into the same period Gow took 
the line simply to be weakly proverbial meaning of Bucaeus 
nothing more than ‘he loved . . . with downright frenzy, counting 
all else but trifles’ (Gow’s tr.) as Theocritus says of the Cyclops in 
Idyll 11, 10-11. This is certainly the sort of sentiment we would 
expect from a love-sick Theocrbean swain but in this context, as 
Gow saw, it seems open to objection on several counts. Firstly, 
there is no parallel elsewhere fcr such a proverb; then, if it is a 
proverb, not only does it seem very weak in this context, but it 
hardly seems to merit introduction by such a strongly inferential 
particle as tovydp: finally, and ‘his seems to me the most com- 
pelling argument against it, it is no: in the character of the sensitive 
Bucaeus to express himself in suza a turn of phrase. Admittedly 
he does use some rustic metaphor: in his song to Bombyca (30-31; 
36-37), but the proverb as suck remains the province of Milon 
throughout the poem. 

But is a temporal explanation completely impossible? Dover 
does not think so nor did an earlier commentator.? Cholmeley, 
who obviously saw no problem hzre, recalls in his note a passage 
from Vergil: 

vere fabis satio: tum te quoque, Medica, putres 

accipiunt sulci, et milio venit armua cura; 

candidus auratis aperit cum corr ibus annum 

Taurus, et adverso cedens canis >:cidit astro. 

Georgics I. 215-218. 
—i.e., between April 17th and abor: the end of April. The parallel 
is not an exact one for harvest tim» for Vergil would have been in 
July, but the point is still valid. Some crops were better sown in 
late spring or early summer,!? and several other passages in the 
agricultural writers suggest that it «as not all that uncommon for 
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quick maturing summer crops to be planted in early summer, about 
the time of harvest, to be ready for use in the autumn of the same 
ear. 

ý Varro, dividing the year into periods, states that the fourth 
period, from the summer solstice to the rising of Sirius, is the proper 
time not only for harvesting but also for the sowing of vetch, lentils, 
small peas and pulse, presumably for cropping in the late autumn,*° 
while Seneca, quoting the lines from Vergil in his Eighty-Sixth 
Epistle, claims to have caught the poet out, because he has observed 
farmers harvesting beans and sowing millet on the same day . . . 
iam proclivis in Iulium?! This is, of course, the opposite of what 
Vergil recommended, but it does show that both operations could 
be going on simultaneously. Finally, Theophrastus says that at 
Mylae in Sicily, where the late sown crops mature very quickly, 
pulses are sown over a period of six months, but the farmer, who 
made the last sowing, gathers his crop at the same time as the 
first.22 This is one of a number of examples that Theophrastus cites 
to illustrate the differences in plant development depending on soil 
and climate, and it must therefore be regarded as an extreme case, 
rather than a norm, while it may be objected that Vergil and 
Seneca are referring to conditions in Italy rather than Greece or 
Sicily. However, elsewhere Theophrastus speaks of three regular 
times for sowing—late autumn, spring, and usually early summer’? 
——and it is safe to infer that, given the wide variation there was 
from place to place, depending upon soil, climate, altitude and so 
on, which Theophrastus, among others, recognises, Greek practice 
in this respect as in many others differed very little from Italian. 
There is therefore nothing inherently improbable in reaping and 
sowing taking place within a few days of each other, especially in 
the early summer period. 

Gow did consider an explanation of spring sowing for this 
passage but objected that, even so, 'the interval between spring 
sowing and harvest is still about three months’. Yet that is for 
‘three month barley’, a variety which would be a field crop like the 
wheat which Bucaeus and Milon are engaged in reaping in the 
poem. What we are concerned with here is Bucaeus’ tà xpd Ovpüv, 
which, as Gow himself admits, is Bucaeus' cottage garden, not with 
the fields in which Bucaeus is only a hired labourer.?* 

This view that line 14 is to be taken literally rather than meta- 
phorically has also been taken up recently by G. Serrao.5 How- 
ever, Serrao still finds difficulty with the temporal reference of 
évdexatatog and seeks to avoid this by arguing that the word does 
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not imply any accurate expression of time but, as in Homer, is 
simply a way of saying ‘a few days’, although évôekataloc or, more 
commonly, 5mdexatatog has zlso a special significance as ‘(un) 
giorno decisivo .. . giorno critico'?9 Such an argument is ingenious 
but unconvincing. Of the relevant occurrences of the word in 
Homer, évdéxatog is used twice in the Odyssey in the phrase 
Évôerxütin te ôvoôexütn te yivrntai, and once in a similar 
phrase with dexatn, to denote ‘after a few days’.*? In the Iliad, 
however, évéexaty and similacl, dvadexaty and dexdty seem to 
be used to give a definite indicet:on of time,?? that is, as far as any 
indications of time in epic and legend can be regarded as ‘definite’ in 
the modern sense. 

In this Idyll évSexatatoc is admittedly qualified by oxedd6v, 
which gives it a certain inexactness, but I cannot believe that Theo- 
critus meant it to be taken to mean ‘just a few days’ any more than 
he intended SmSexatatoc, at [dll 2.4 and 157 to be understood 
indefinitely. Whether or not the eleventh day has any special 
significance as a key moment in the development of a passion, is 
Bucaeus likely to be vague abcut the length of time he has been 
so afflicted? After all his passion has completely sapped his will 
to work during one of the most -mportan: periods of the farmer’s 
year, and has been ruining his sleep for days. More likely that, like 
Aischinas in Idyll 14.43-46, Bucaeus should have been counting 
every hour and every day that he has been suffering, and that 
oxsdov Evdexatatoc is to be taken quite literally as an exact 
account of that suffering. Delivered, perhaps, with a slight air of 
boastfulness, it is yet another example of the poet’s understanding 
of human emotion and the accu-ecy of his observation. 

There still remains the problem of relating such an accurate 
expression of time to the references to sowing in line 14, and here 
again Theophrastus is helpful. I3 a warm climate plants naturally 
germinate very quickly and Theoparastus gives some average times 
for germination. Pulses take from four to five days, barley and 
wheat about a week, while beans, which are the slowest to ger- 
minate, may take as many as fifteen or twenty days.?? It is there- 
fore by no means impossible tha: a crop would need hoeing after 
only ten days in the ground. In fact, at this time in the year the 
ground would tend to be dry and compactec, and it would be more 
necessary to ensure that the soil was broken up around the young 
seedlings when they first emergec “han later when they had estab- 
lished themselves.2° There is hardly any need therefore to give 
even a day or two latitude to poetic licence. 
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If it is to some practice like this that Theocritus is referring, 
Bucaeus’ reply to Milon must then be taken at its face value rather 
than as a coy admission in quasi-proverbial language. Just as Milon 
has remarked that his companion is lagging behind in the day’s 
work, and Bucaeus’ question in line 10 has implied that his infatua- 
tion has completely destroyed his night’s rest, so here he is found 
bewildered and complaining that, because of the turmoil of his 
emotions, he has not had the heart to tend to the summer crop he 
has planted in his garden. The city lover traditionally grows thin 
and unkempt when his love is rejected, losing all interest in his 
personal appearance; the country lover loses all interest in his 
cottage garden, usually as well tended as the city lover’s person had 
been before he fell in love.ft The power of Love is illustrated 
indirectly by a statement of the devastating effect it has upon the 
tenor of our everyday life, and this devastation is also hinted at in 
Milon’s final words when he tells Bucaeus to seek for relief for his 
feelings in song. Line 23 suggests that once upon a time Bucaeus 
quite fancied himself as a singer and implies, too, that Milon fears 
the worst about this as well now that he realises the full extent of 
his friend’s infatuation. 

Bucaeus’ song (24-37) is not without art, as Milon remarks 
afterwards in line 39, although, being Milon, the remark is ironically 
meant, of course. In structure, indeed, the song is much more com- 
plicated than Milon’s, and it shows more sophistication than we 
would have expected from what has been revealed so far of 
Bucaeus’ character. Bucaeus begins in true hymnodic fashion with 
an invocation to the Muses, before turning in lines 26-27 to 
Bombyca’s physical charms, a subject to which he returns in the 
song’s final verses (36-37), so that the song is an example of a 
composition in ring-form,?? although a simple form of it as befits the 
character of the singer. Lines 26-27, with their list of the terms 
others use for Bombyca’s dark skin, contrasted with Bucaeus’ com- 
plimentary epithet ugA(yAcpoc, also recalls the device of the 
priamel, common in lyrics of the classical period,®* but here, too, 
the device is scaled down to the minor key that the poet sounds 
throughout the poem, and is carefully tailored to the singer’s rustic 
nature. 

The comparison of Bombyca’s dark beauty to the dark flowers, 
which are thought the finest in the garland (28-29), sounds a rustic 
note that serves as a lead into the agrestic metaphors of lines 30-31. 
The tripling of the metaphor, and the linking of the first two by 
the repetition of af€.... atya, helps to stress both the compre- 
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hensiveness and the inevitability of the force that has overwhelmed 
Bucaeus. This accumulation of epithets, metaphors and ideas is a 
noticeable feature throughout the song,* and it could be argued 
that it serves, too, to suggest the profundity of the singer’s emotion. 
Certainly it helps to give the song a depth and fineness of texture 
that raise it far above the string of apophthegms that go to make 
up Milon’s song. 

Bucaeus' subject is now himself, and in his straightforward way 
he sets himself to fashion a conceit that would not have been out 
of place at the court of the Sun King. With a splendidly illogical 
disregard for his earlier, indignant dismissal of Milon’s concern for 
money matters (19-20), he wishes for tae wealth of Croesus for 
himself—that he might dedicate golden statues of his beloved and 
himself to the Goddess of Love (32-35). 

Gow notes several instances of the dedication of statues made of 
gold but for some reason he passes over the most obvious example. 
If there is one place at this time where we find widespread use of 
both gold and gilt statuary it is in Alexandria. Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus’ famous procession, described by Callixenus, included a 
gold statue of Alexander in a chariot drawn by elephants, and at 
the games that followed Philadelphus himself was awarded two gold 
portrait statues in gold chariots. The habit of dedicating statues 
to a loved one is also Alexandrian; there were monuments set up 
all over Alexandria to honour Arsinoe, and also Ptolemy’s many 
mistresses, and Bombyca’s attributes, the pipe, and an apple or a 
rose, are perhaps intended by Theocritus as the rustic equivalent of 
the cornucopia that the statues of Arsinoe carried.56 

The Alexandrian flavour gets stronger still with Bucaeus’ descrip- 
tion of his own statue. He imagines this decked out in a brand new 
suit of clothes and a new pair of shoes (35). Things like this would 
be well beyond any farm worker’s expectations in the normal run 
of events; they were normally confined to well-to-do townsfolk, 
and then only for wear on high cays and holidays. Such a con- 
spicuous piece of extravagance can again be paralleled from 
contemporary practice. There are several dressed statues in 
Ptolemy's procession®® as well as that effigy of another famous 
lover, Adonis, adorned and surrounded with every kind of finery, 
described by Theocritus in Idyll 15. In each case then there is a 
recognisable contemporary Alexandrian practice behind Bucaeus' 
artistic imaginings. Theocritus may not have been present on the 
occasion of the procession described by Callixenus, which took 
place most probably in 275/4 B.C..3* but he would certainly have 
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seen the same sort of statuary on other occasions as Idyll 15 makes 
clear. 

By a similar association of ideas to that of lines 28-31, where the 
flowers of the garland led into the rustic metaphors of lines 30-31, 
the mention of the statue’s footwear brings Bucaeus back to a 
consideration of Bombyca’s physical attractions—with an exclama- 
(ion over the beauty of her feet (36)! Next it is her voice which 
inspires his sighs*® and finally (surely the ultimate compliment) 
words fail him and he cannot go on (37). 

As we may have expected, Milon takes all this with a hearty 
pinch of salt. The four lines that precede his song are heavy with 
irony. He did not realise that his companion was such a good 
singer (38). How well he ‘measured out’ his song (39)! The verb 
petpéo, with its agricultural associations of measuring out fields 
and doling out corn,* implies that Bucaeus may be good at measur- 
ing out verses, but he leaves much to be desired when it comes to 
pacing out the field with the rest of the reapers. Finally there is 
Milon’s introduction of his own song as ‘these words of the hero 
Lityerses’ (41). 

These words too are tinged with irony, although the significance 
of Lityerses is not immediately obvious; ‘lityerses’ was the name 
of a common type of harvest song and it therefore seems quite 
normal in the poem’s agricultural context. Yet, as Gow has noted,# 
the song is introduced as the composition of Lityerses himself, not 
as the song bearing his name. Now it seems unlikely that Theo- 
critus would make a character like Milon express himself in this 
roundabout way just to fill out the line, or to acquaint the ignorant 
reader with the derivation of the word for a specialised type of song. 
Such matters are more to the taste of a Callimachus or Lycophron. 
The reason must be that the Lityerses myth itself has some par- 
ticular relevance to the context. 

According to tradition Lityerses, bastard son of the Phrygian 
king Midas, had the unpleasant habit of challenging visitors to a 
reaping match and, when they cried enough, cutting their heads off 
and binding their bodies up in the sheaves; for this he eventually 
met his just punishment at the hands of Heracles. Coming as it 
does at this point in the poem and put in the mouth of a character 
who is persistently ironic, as Milon is, the legend has an obvious 
and immediate application to Bucaeus, who has been lagging behind 
the other reapers all morning. The implication is that, if he does not 
pull himself together, he is likely to meet with a similar fate to that 
of Lityerses' victims; a joke, of course, but one with a sting to it! 

There is yet another dimension to the phrase. It is significant 
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that our main authority for this story of Lityerses, to whom most if 
not all the others may be traced, is the Alexandrian tragedian 
Sositheos, who presented it on stage in his Daphnis or Lityerses, 
which seems to have been a tragi-comedy in the same vein as 
Euripides’ Alcestis, with Heracles having to rescue the hero from 
a similarly nasty situation. 

Sositheos was writing at the same time as Theocritus and, like 
Theocritus, he was one of the poets entertained at the court of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus. We know too that his plays enjoyed a con- 
siderable popularity.$* All this seems too much of a coincidence. 
Is it not possible that Theocritus’ point in referring here to Lityerses 
by name is to recall to mind a rezently produced and popular play 
by Sositheos on just this same subject? Literary allusions of this 
type often have to remain an opem question, but if such an allusion 
were intended here, then the refe-ence would have simultaneously 
a threefold significance: realistic, in that it recalls the genuine 
Lityerses song of the harvest; mythological and ironic, in that the 
story of the hero Lityerses is directly relevant to Bucaeus' go-slow 
in the harvest field; literary, beczuse it recalls a recent play by a 
well-known author, of which Liryerses was one title. 

Such a combination of allusions in the same word or Dine is 
demonstrably "Theocritus style elsewhere. Idyll 11, with the 
Cyclops’ unconsciously ironic refe-ences to the story of his blinding 
by Odysseus, has already been meationed and two other examples, 
out of many, will suffice here. In Jdyll 6.6-14 the sea nymph 
Galatea tries to gain Polyphemus' attention by pelting his sheep 
and his dog with apples, while the dog runs up and down on the 
sand, barking at her and threaten-ng to nip her calf if she comes 
any closer. The characters in this Idyll are those of myth, with 
Galatea rising from the waves and the Cyclops with his single eye, 
but Galatea's action in throwing the apples is both symbolic and 
literary,# while the barking dog is pure realism, based on the most 
precise observation and true of any excitable dog on any day at 
any seaside resort. 

Another example of a passage here it is important to under- 
stand and appreciate the literary undertones is the magnificent 
tricolon crescendo in Idyll 13.10-°3. The pseudo-epic diction of 
the second clause there and the Lathetic realism of the chickens 
roosting are deliberately placed s:de by side and each gains in 
piquancy from the contrast. As stch, the temporal description is 
amusing enough in itself, but it only gains its full savour when one 
remembers that this poem is almost certainly Theocritus! reply to 
Apollonius’ Argonautica.*® Like Petronius’ guying of Lucan in the 
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Bellum Civile,” the passage is an obvious parody of Apollonius’ 
epic pretensions, just as the whole poem is meant as an object- 
lesson to the older poet of how the Hylas episode should have been 
treated. 

To return to Idyll 10, Milon’s song, although firmly grounded in 
agricultural practice, is little more than a pastiche of the sort of 
advice which Hesiod gives and is sadly lacking in poetry compared 
to Bucaeus’ song of love. However, it is well fitted to its purpose, 
which is to reflect the singer's character. As in the dialogue at the 
beginning of the poem, Milon is ever the practical realist, concerned 
only with what is immediately to hand and readily comprehensible, 
that the crop should be fruitful (43), that the sheaves should be 
laid the right way (46-47), and particularly that they should all get 
enough to eat and drink at midday (52-55). As earlier in the 
poem, so here, too, he cannot resist indulging his taste for sarcasm. 
Line 45, although addressed osiensibly to the binders, who follow 
in the reaper's steps, perhaps comprehends Bucaeus, too, in the 
Kai of ändAsto yobtog ô mo86ç (the binders are not the only 
ones who are not giving a fair day's work for a fair day's pay) and 
lines 52-55, addressed to the bailiff who is busy preparing the 
reapers’ midday meal at the edge of the field, are highly sarcastic. 
Milon’s approach to this subject, and hence Theocritus’ introduc- 
tion of the bailiff, is made obliquely. The implicit criticism of the 
bailiff comes first, in lines 52-3 with the mention of the jolly frog 
who, unlike the reapers, can have a drink whenever he feels like it. 
The bailiff himself is not named until the next verse. Then comes 
the punchline, with an explicit attack on the bailiff's stinginess (55), 
so that Theocritus smoothes over to some extent what would other- 
wise have been a very abrupt transition of ideas, involving the 
introduction of a new figure into the dialogue. 


Line 54 is taken by many commentators and translators, includ- 
ing Gow,*? to mean ‘boil the beans better’; Eye is construed as an 
infinitive used imperativally and modified by the adverb xóXXiov, 
and line 55 follows as a subordinate negative final clause. How- 
ever, the natural way to construe this sentence, as Herrmann 
pointed out,? is to follow the order of the words, taking Eye 
as the predicate of neuter singular Kk&AAov for KGAAtov xev stn 
10v Qakóv Eyetv —‘better to boil the beans’. Line 54 will then 
be punctuated with a high stop"? and line 55 follows as a prohibi- 
tion, tinged with Milon's usual irony—‘don’t cut yourself, now, 
cummin splitting’. In paraphrase, the sense would run—‘it would 
be better if you got on with boiling the beans instead of wasting 
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time trying to save money cummin splitting.1 This interpretation 
also avoids the awkwardness of Gow’s attempt to find a realistic 
reference to the process of flavouring the cooking in a phrase that 
is of the same traditional and proverbial character as Milon’s 
earlier ‘Tis bad for a dog to taste leather" (11) or ‘God finds out 
the sinner’ (17) .5? 

Gow remarks that these lines, addressed to the bailiff, differ 
from the rest in that they do not seem to be relevant to Milon’s and 
Bucaeus’ immediate occupation.58 Indeed it may seem somewhat 
maladroit of the poet to have introduced another figure into the 
poem at such a late stage in the proceedings. There is the possibility 
that the mention of eating and drinking, associated with the bailiff, 
may be a vestige of the poem's origins in a symposiastic context. A 
better explanation is that Theocritus probably felt the reapers' 
midday meal provided the most realistic point at which to end the 
poem. The midday meal here is simply a more complex form of 
the device used to end Idyll 15, and also Herodas’ sixth Mime. In 
those poems Gorgo and Metro respectively have to leave their 
friends to return home to prepare dinner for their husbands, while 
in Herodas' fourth Mime the same device is found in reverse, as it 
were, with the two women shown making their final dispositions 
for the disposal of the sacrificial meal, before they set off for 
home.5* 

This desire to leave the characters at a suitable stopping place, 
rather than in medias res, is seen, too, in Idyll 2.163-166, where 
Simaetha's farewell to the moon and stars is, for the sorceress, a 
dismissal of the powers of night she has summoned up to help her, 
and, to the reader, a temporal indication that dawn is now 
approaching and that the hour of magic has passed. Possibly the 
best example, though, of Theocritus' reluctance to leave any loose 
ends to a poem's action is found in Idyll 7. Almost thirty lines of 
that poem (128-157) are spent in a leisurely description of the 
successful fulfilment of its ostensible purpose, the celebration of 
the thalysia, long after the conclusion of the contest between 
Lycidas and Simichidas, which is Zdyll T's artistic raison d’être. 

The introduction of the figure of the bailiff here cannot therefore’ 
be thought of as an irrelevance. The ending of Bucaeus' song arises 
naturally from the subject matter of the song itself. The song is 
brought to an end when the singer is so overwhelmed by a con- 
sideration of his beloved's character that he is left at a loss for 
words to go on (37), but Milon's loosely connected bits of advice 
in themselves offer no similar likely point at which to stop. A 
suitable stopping place has therefore to be found from somewhere 
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outside the song, hence the introduction of the bailiff and so, 
indirectly, the idea of the midday meal. This midday meal is also 
the first natural break in the reapers’ day, at which the poem as a 
whole can be satisfactorily brought to a close. Once again, literature 
and reality go hand in hand. 

With this stopping place now in sight, the poem closes on a final 
ironic note from Milon. Bucaeus is like a little child compared to 
the men who work in the fields (perhaps with the emphasis placed 
on ävepac-56) and, like a child, he had better keep his dreams 
of love to tell to his mother when she wakes up in the morning 
(57-58). The last word, then, in a poem that has been first and 
foremost notable for its attention to realism, is fittingly left with the 
realist. Bucaeus, one supposes, will continue to pine for his sweet- 
heart but life must still go on: that is the poem’s message (if there 
is one), delivered by Theocritus with an eloquent shrug of the 
shoulders.55 

There is a final point to be made about Idyll 10 and that concerns 
its date. Dating Theocritean poems is a notoriously difficult busi- 
ness, and Gow refused even to try for a relative date for this poem, 
although later in his Introduction he records his feeling that the 
bucolic Idylls (1, 3-7, 10-11) are not widely separate in date, and 
that Zdyll 10 belongs with Idylls 3 and 11 near the beginning of 
the series.59 

I would be prepared to go further and suggest that there are 
definite indications within the poem that Idyll 10 belongs to 
Theocritus’ early days in Alexandria. These are: 


(1) The description of the statues of Bombyca and Bucaeus (33- 
35) would be more meaningful in an Alexandrian context than 
any other; anyone who had seen Ptolemy's procession of 
275/4 B.C. or the statues of Arsinoe dotted around the city 
would appreciate the comic enormity of Bucaeus' ambitions, 
while such a joke would have been lost on an audience of 
island-bound Coans or Sicilians. 


(2) The reference to Lityerses, if prompted as I have suggested by 
tbe success of Sositheos' play of that name, points to Alex- 
andria where both men were known to have been at Phila- 
delphus’ court; cf. n.44. 

(3) Stylistically Idyll 10, with its emphasis on realism both in 
characterisation and background detail, seems to foreshadow 
Idyll 15, which is firmly sited in Alexandria, and Idyll 14 
which also mentions Ptolemy and probably belongs to the 
same period; it is in fact the one poem which seems to provide 
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a bridge from the bucolic Idylls proper to the realism of the 
town ‘mimes’. In it Theocritus also uses the same stock 
figures of the amator and irrisor amoris as in Idyll 14. 


(4) Theocritus’ use of an agricultural rather than a pastoral back- 
drop for the poem could be construed as an attempt to make 
his work more accessible to an Alexandrian audience, more 
familiar with the corn fields of the Nile valley than the hills 
and mountains of Sicily or Cos. 


Taken separately none of these arguments can convince. Taken 
together, they seem to me much more cogent than the argument that 
the poem’s locale is Sicily, because the thistle and the lark, men- 
tioned in lines 4 and 50, are specifically Sicilian," or that it is Cos 
because the names Polybota (16) and Lityerses (41) are especially 
connected with Cos.59 


NOTES 


An earlier version of this paper was read to the A.S.C.S. Conference in 
Canberra in August 1973. 


* Besides the commentaries of A. S. F. Gow (second ed., Cambridge 1952), 
R. J. Cholmeley (second ed., London 1919), and K. J. Dover (London 1971), 
1 refer to the following critical studies on Idyll 1): 
V. de Falco, Sull'idillio decimo di Teocrito (Naples 1923) 
E. Bignone, Teocrito (Bari 1934) 237-47. 
U. Ott, Die Kunst des Gegensatzes ir: Theocrits Hirtengedichten ('Spudas- 
mata', 22; Hildesheim 1969) 57-66. 
F. Cairns, Hermes 98 (1970) 38-44. 
Shorter discussions of the Idyll which I have noted are: 
P. L. E. Legrand, Étude sur Théocrite (Paris 1893) passim. 
——— —— —- ed. Bucoliques Grecs (‘Collection Budé’; Paris 1925) 
I 62-3. 
R. Coleman, ‘Pastoral Poetry’, Greek and Latir. Literature, a comparative 
study, ed. J. Higginbotham (London 1969) 107. 
T. G. Rosenmeyer, The Green Cabinet (Berkeley and Los Angeles 1969) 
passim. 
* Adam Parry, ‘Landscape in Greek Poetry’, YCS 15 (1957) 3-32, esp. 10-11. 
* My view of the poem is therefore completely different to that of Coleman 
(supra n. 1) who speaks of the poem’s ‘uneasy intrusions of realism’ which 
for him come ‘close to exploding the whole (pastoral) convention.’ 
* Cf. Poetae Melici Graecae, ed D. L. Page (Oxford 1962) frr. 847-883. 
* No other classical bucolic poet uses any characters other than herdsmen. 
Possible models for the non-pastoral characters of this Idyll may have been 
found by Theocritus in drama, e.g. Euripides, Theristai; Sositheos. Daphnis 
or Lityerses (infra n. 44); Menander, Dyskolos. 
* Theocritus’ senso of the ironic is treated by many writers but see especially 
B. Snell, ‘Arcadia: The discovery of a spiritual landscape,’ The Discovery 
of the Mind, tr. T. G Rosenmeyer (Oxford 19531 281-309. 
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* Idyll 325-7 Gow ad loc; according to the Suidas vita, Sappho is said to 
have committed suicide in this way, by leaping from the cliffs of Leucas 
after being crossed in love, and the same method of suicide is also referred 
to by Anacreon fr. 31 Page and [Stesichorus] fr. 100 Page. It may be that 
a lost popular song underlies all three references: cf. H. J. Rose, ‘Stesi- 
chorus and the Rhadine-Fragment,’ CQ 26 (1932) 88-92, especially 92. 

* Idyll 11.70-71 Gow ad loc; for the confusion of mind caused by love 
manifesting itself in headaches see Sappho fr. 2D, Theocritus Idyll 3.52, 
Plautus Amph. 1059; passages relating to the physiological description of 
violent emotions are collected by A. Turyn, Studia Sapphica (Eos Supple- 
ment 6; Wroclaw 1929). On Idyll 11 see now Anne Brook, ‘Theocritus 
Idyll 11: A study in pastoral,’ Arethusa 4 (1971) 73-81. 


* Idyll 340-51 Gow ad loc; Idyll 11 50-53 Gow ad loc. 

* Bignone (supra n. 1) 242 

“u Ott (supra n. 1) 57-66. 

» Eg. Bignone (supra n. 1); Legrand (supra n. 1) 173 and Bucoliques 
Grecs 62. 

?' Cairns (supra n. 1) 44; this type of poem was first discussed by F. Jacoby 
in Rh M 69 (1914) 393-413 

** Cf. Herodas 2, 3, 5, 7, 8; the introduction to Mimes 1 and 6 is less direct, 
partly as a result of their subject matter, while Mime 4 begins with the 
hymn in praise of Asclepius. The immediate mise en scéne was ako a device 
of New Comedy: cf. the treatment of the opening scene in Menander's 
Heros and Samia. 

* Although Idyll 16 is ostensibly a hymn to the Graces, it soon becomes 
apparent that it is a poem about much more worldly matters. The only 
true ‘hymn’ in the collection, Idyll 22, begins in a very different and more 
traditional fashion and, with Idyll 28, is the only poem that does not fit this 
schema. 

* These words, with their suggestion of a pleasure just begun, must 
incidentally put paid, even more firmly than any agricultural argument 
could, to Mähly’s uninspired suggestion that ÉVOEKGUNVOG be read for 
£vóskaratog in line 12. 

* F, Orth, ‘Getreide, RE VII i (1910) 1336-1352; the problem of the line 
was first noted by Gow in CQ 24 (1930) 147-8. 

“ Dover (supra n. 1) 168, n. ad loc; Cholmeley (supra n. 1) 260, n. ad loc. 
* Summer plants include millet, Italian millet and sesame (Theophrastus 
H P. 8.1.1; 8.7.3; Columella 2.9.17-18; 2.10.18), late sown beans (Theo- 
phrastus H.P. 8.2.4) and forage crops like medic (Columella 2.10.26-27). 
= Varro R.R 1.32. 

= Seneca Epistulae Morales 86.16. 

™ Theophrastus H.P. 8.2.8. 

? Theophrastus H.P. 8 2.7. 

* Gow (supra n. 1) IL 196, n. ad. loc. 

* G. Serrao, 'Problemi di poesia alessandrina I: Incoerenze ed imitazioni 
omeriche in Teocrito,’ Helikon 3 (1963) 437-447. 
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* Serrao (supra n. 25) 439. 
" Odyssey 2.374; 4.588; 19 192. 
# Used singly: 
éviexatn: Iliad 21.156. 
Sv@dekatn: 1.493 and 24.31, 21 81., 24.413 
Smdexatn: 24.781 
bmdSexaty: 1.425 
Used in conjunction with other ordinals and expressions of time in a definite 
Sequence of events: 
Sekdtn: 6.174-175 (with Èv/Auap), 9.470-474 (elvavoxes), 
24.784-785 (&vvfiyxp). 
Sexaty: 1.53-54 (&vvfjpap) 24.610-612 (&vvfjpap), 
24.665-668 (Evvfjpap....dexaty.... évdexaty 
.. . SvOS5EKdTH). 
évõerártn: 24.665-668 (supra). 
dvmbdexaty: 214546 (Evdexa €” fata), 24.665-668 (supra). 
? Theophrastus H.P. 8.1.5. 


? 'The hoe was used as now, to get rid of weeds and to cover and protect 
the roots of young plants when they had already formed (Xenophon Oec. 
17.12; Columella 10.148-149; Geoponica 2.24), but also to thin out seedlings 
if there were too many (Geoponica 2.38); this is perhaps what Bucaeus 
should have been doing now. 

” Cf. Idyll 14.4. 

? Ott (supra n. 1) 62. 

? Ott (supra n. 1) 62, n. 186. 

* Lines 26-27 (three epithets); 28 (viole- and hyacinth); 30-31 (three meta- 
phors); 34 (three attributes of Bombyca's statue); 35 (two attributes of 
Bucaeus' statue); 36-37 (three aspects cf Bombyca’s charms praised); on 
the relationship of Vergil Ecl. 2.63-5 to -hese lines see Rosenmeyer (supra 
n. 1) 260. 


* Athenaeus 5 202a, 202c, 203b; other examples of gold statues in a literary 
context are Plautus Bacchides 640; Curcialio 439-41. 


* Athenaeus 13.576e; 11.497b. 


" Cf. the high prices Kerdon asks for his shoes at Herodas 7.79-109. Shoes 
were generally a luxury item: Herodas Mimes, edd. W. Headlam and A D. 
Knox (Cambridge 1922) xlvii and n. 1. 

* Athenaeus 5.198c, 198f, 200b-d. 

? E. Bevan, A History of Egypt under the Ptolemaic Dynasty (London 
1927) 128 and n. 2; F Jacoby RE X2 171-4 s.v. ‘Kallixeinos’. 

* Cf. Herodas 7.108-112. 

“ LSJ sv. petpé®, III 3 and 4, IV 2. 

* Gow (supra n. 1) II 204, n. ad loc; Gov suggests that the hero Lityerses 
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may have been named after the song, in the same way that Linos apparently 
got his name from the Semitic lament ai lanu, but there seems a strong 
possibility that the process happened in reverse, with the corn spirit giving 
his name to the song sung 1n his honour, for the cult of a malicious corn 
spirit, who appears in many different lands under different names, is 
obviously one of great antiquity; cf. J. G. Fraser, Spirits of the Corn and 
Wilf (London 1912) I 216-236. 


* Sositheos fr. 2 Nauck; Servius on Vergil Bucol. 8.68; scholiast on Idyll 
10.42; Photius and Suidas s.v. Lityerses All these later accounts echo the 
Sositheos passage but Pollux 4.54, who mentions only the beating 
(paottyoa1) of the victims, may perhaps be drawing on a separate 
tradition. 

* Suidas calls Sositheos Zvpakoboioc À *AOnvatoc, ndAXov 8& 
"AirsCavipeds tfjg Tpotkfis "Akelavôelac but the notice is very 
confused; T.B.L. Webster accepts that Sositheos was well-known in Alex- 
andria and that he was probably buried there, that he was producing plays 
in Athens after 263 and that his affinities with Lycophron allow his inclusion 
in the Pleiad. He believes however that the mention of Syracuse may be 
due to a confusion with Sosiphanes, another member of the Pleiad, and that 
the floruit of 01. 124 (284/281) given by Apollodorus may be because 
Sositheos is included in the Pleiad, rather than due to any secure bio- 
graphical data the lexicographers may have possessed: Studi Rostagni, edd. 
L. Ferrero and others (Turin 1963) 536-537; Hellenistic Poetry and Art 
(London 1964)' 129-130: cf. Diehl, 'Sositheos, RE III A i (1927) 1175-1176. 
Sositheos’ contemporary popularity is clear. He is credited with assisting 
in the revival of interest in satyric drama and his new type of satyr may have 
given rise to a whole line of wild-haired eatyr masks on Queen jugs of this 
period: Webster (supra n. 44) 536-537. The writer of Idyll 8 may well 
have found his inspiration for the singing contest between Daphnis and 
Menalcas in an incident or a reference in Sositheos' play (scholiast on 
Idyll 8; Webster (supra n. 44) 129) but whether that poem is the work of 
Theocritus or another is, of course, doubtful. 


* For apples as a symbol of love see Idyll 5 88, Gow ad loc. 


* For discussion of the relationship of this Idyll to Apollonius Argonautica 
sce Gow (supra n. 1) II 231-232. 


* Petronius Satyricon 119-124; cf. J. P. Sullivan, The Satyricon of Petronius. 
A Literary Study (Bloomington and London 1968) 170-186. 

“Gow (supra n. 1) I 85; Fritzche (Leipzig 1857); Snow (Oxford 1869); 
Lang (tr., London 1889); A. S. Way (tr., Cambridge 1913)k Dover (supra n. 
1) n. ad loc. J. M. Edmonds, the Loeb translator, reads KQAAÍíov' and 
translates ‘Better beans, an't please ye, another day!’ 

“ Hermann, Opuscula (Leipzig 1827-39, 1877): V 91, followed by Hiller in 
LE D edition of Pritzche’s commentary (Leipzig 1881) cf. Idyll 17.116- 
117. 


" As most editors before Gow (Kiessling, Fritzche, Wilamowitz in O.C.T.J, 
Edmonds, Cholmeley, Legrand). 


= C. S. Calverley, Theocritus, Bion and Moschus (‘Bobn’s Classical Library,’ 
London 1869) translated: 
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Better boil herbs, thou toiler after gain, 

Than, splitting cummin, split thy Fand in twain. 
I am very grateful to A. Treweek cf the University of Sydney for discussion 
of these lines. 
" Cummin may certainly have beer used to flavour the workers’ meal of 
bean porage (Columella 10.110-113 ehould be added to Gow's note) but 
the number of occurrences of the term 'cummin splitter used in a general 
denigratory sense makes it unlikely -hat any realistic significance should be 
attached to line 55; see Leutsch's note to Makarios 5.10 (Paroemiographi 
Graeci, edd E L. von Leutsch anc F G. Schneidewin (Góttingen 1839- 
1851) 1D; LSJ s.v. xbptvov, kuurvorpíotnc. 
? Gow (supra n. 1) II 206, n. ad loc 
^ Idyll 15.147-148; Herodas 6 95-98; 4.88-93. 
= Compare the Cyclops’ wry acceptance of his failure to win Galatea at the 
end of Idyll 11.73-81, and the bitterly realistiz note on which Theocritus 
chooses to end Idyll 13, with Heracles left to walk to Phasis and suspected 
of desertion into the bargain. 
= Gow (supra n. 1) I xix and xxvii 
* J. T. Allen, CR 42 (1928) 5; cf. Gov, CQ 24 (1930) 152. 
* Legrand (supra n. 1) 1 60. 
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Virginité du cœur, hélas! sitôt raviel 

Songes riants, projets de bonheur et d’amour, 
Fraîches illusions du matin de la vie, 
Pourquoi ne pas durer jusqu’à la fin du jour? 


Pourquoi? . . . Ne voit-on pas qu'à midi la rosée 
De ses larmes d'argent n'enrichit plus les fleurs; 
Que l'anémone fréle, au vent froid exposée, 

Avant le soir n'a plus ses brillantes couleurs? 


Ne voit-on pas qu'une onde, à sa source limpide, 
En passant par la fange y perd sa pureté; 

Que d'un ciel d'abord pur, un nuage rapide 
Bientót ternit l'éclat et la sérénité? 


Le monde est fait ainsi: loi supréme et funestel 

Comme l'ombre d'un songe au bout de peu d'instants 

Ce qui charme s'en va, ce qui fait peine reste: 

La rose vit une heure et le cyprés cent ans. 

Méditation* 

Ir is with these lines that Gautier opens his first collection of poetry 
published in 1830. In its thought simple, and indeed unoriginal, 
this poem is nonetheless a sincere and moving statement of a 
pessimism which will characterize the greater part of Gautier’s 
future work. He shares the Romantic disenchantment with life, but 
sensing in despair the absurdity of existence, he develops the 
parallel preoccupation of the Romantics with death into a veritable 
obsession with the impermanence of all life and beauty on earth. 
Such fundamental pessimism, so strongly emphasized in this care- 
fully chosen prefatory poem, will be echoed later in poems such as 
La Caravane: 


La caravane humaine au Sahara du monde, 
Par ce chemin des ans qui n'a pas de retour 
S'en va traînant le pied, brûlée aux feux du jour, 
Et buvant sur ses bras la sueur qui l'inonde. 


Le grand lion rugit et la tempéte gronde; 
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A Phorizon fuyard, ni minaret, ni tour; 
La seule ombre qu'on ait, c'est l'ombre du vautour, 
Qui traverse le ciel cherchant sa proie immonde. 


L’on avance toujours, et voici que l'on voit 
Quelque chose de vert que l'on se montre au doigt: 
C'est un bois de cyprés, semé de blanches pierres. 


Dieu, pour vous reposer, dans le désert du temps, 
Comme des oasis, a mis les cimetieres: 
Couchez-vous et dormez, voyageurs haletants.? 


As one reads further, Gautier's obsession with death intensifies 
until it becomes as one of Dostoevsky’s ‘felt’ ideas; a ‘felt’ idea 
which expresses all the horror implicit in the Biblical ‘vanitas vani- 
tatum, omnia vanitas’. In Albertus, in spite of the semi-comical 
nature of the poem, the preoccupation with death becomes a fascin- 
ation with death until the hero is at length drawn hypnotically into 
the abyss. For Albertus ‘voulait le néant’,? a desire which may 
legitimately be interpreted as the death-wish, the need for an 
absolute as an escape from the contingency of the human condition. 

Gautier, too, is aware of the need for an escape from his intoler- 
able obsession. Unlike Albertus, however, he will not choose that 
of self-immolation and, as his rejection of the outside world is too 
complete to permit any attempt at ‘engagement’ in life as an avenue 
of escape, he chooses to create for himself the type of utopia 
glimpsed in Thébaide: 


Mon réve le plus cher et le plus caressé, 

Le seul qui rie encore 4 mon cceur oppressé, 
C'est de m'ensevelir au fond d'une chartreuse, 
Dans une solitude inabordable, affreuse;* 


This form of the utopia-escape is particularly characteristic of 
Gautier's early period of creative activity. The desire for a with- 
drawal from society is often expressed in sensual terms, and love, 
although extremely passive in nature, is also occasionally presented 
as an additional compensation. His basic attitude at this time is, 
however, best expressed in the Préface to Albertus: 


L'auteur du présent livre est un jeune homme frileux et maladif 
qui use sa vie en famille avec deux ou trois amis et à peu prés 
autant de chats. 

Un espace de quelques pieds où il fait moins froid qu'ailleurs, 
C'est pour lui l'univers. 


These sentiments, in spite of some Romaatic exaggeration, are 
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genuine enough. But they do nonetheless reveal only one aspect of 
a twofold nature. At this period in Gautier’s life the desire for what 
may be termed the state of ‘far niente’, the result of his rejection of 
the world around him in which death is the final reality, is dominant. 
But there is another side to his nature, there is a part of him which 
aggressively projects itself towards the exterior. A concrete if 
perhaps childish example of this is provided by his behaviour at the 
celebrated opening of Hernani. Thus the withdrawal into a very 
personal and private utopia is not total. Unfortunately, his desire 
to be more active, to project himself towards the outside, to do 
something positive to combat the negative effects of the obsession 
with death, is imprisoned within this darker side of his nature. In 
L'Oiseau captif he gives voice to his difficulty in Romantic vein: 


Tous les deux cependant nous avons méme sort, 
Mon âme est comme toi: de sa cage mortelle 
Elle s'ennuie, hélas! et souffre, et bat de I’ aile, 
Elle voudrait planer dans l'océan du ciel, 

Ange elle-même, suivre un ange Ithuriel, 
S'enivrer d'infini, d'amour et de lumière, 

Et remonter enfin à la cause premiére;® 


The possibility of such activity is, however, at the present stage 
nothing more than a solution dimly perceived in the future. Almost 
in spite of himself the dominant characteristic of Gautier is still 
that ‘far niente’ which is so reminiscent of the ‘repli sur soi’ of Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau in the fifth Promenade, and the ‘immobilité’ of 
Benjamin Constant in his novel Adolphe. Rousseau, Constant and. 
Gautier all present aspects of the withdrawal from society as a 
means of escape to a utopia. But they meet with only relative 
success of a temporary nature in dealing with one of the most dis- 
tressing of human problems, the alienation which is essentially the 
existentialist anguish; anguish which is portrayed with such intensity 
in Adolphe and in Gautier's Comédie de la mort. This longer poem 
reveals very clearly that the escape from alienation is beginning to 
fail of its initial promise. The obsession with death is in fact 
strengthening its hold and now escape does not appear to be in any 
way possible. The first part of the poem, La Vie dans la mort, 
contains the theme of burial-alive evoked in the terms of an almost 
baroque realism which is not an indication of an immature writer 
but rather the expression of what is to be Gautier's lifelong horror 
of the physical dissolution consequent upon death. The second 
part, La Mort dans la vie, reveals an even deeper nihilistic pes- 
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simism leading to an affirmation which could be Adolphe’s: 
Le néant! Voilà donc ce que l'on trouve au terme!® 


The very gravity of this new onslaught of the obsession with death 
must lead to a crisis. Gautier is now faced with two possibilities. 
He cannot remain in his present state, it is too painful, so he may 
like Adolphe retreat permanently into an intensified condition of 
inactivity, 'atonie', or he may react in a more positive sense and try 
to find an escape in the form of activity reminiscent of the ‘âme 
expansive’ of Rousseau and the ‘frénésie’ of Constant. Like Con- 
stant, and to a lesser extent Rousseau, Gautier becomes aware that 
the excessively inactive state will lead to a crisis of self-identification 
and difficulty in relating oneself to reality, a state which is to all 
intents and purposes the equivalent of death itself. Therefore, with 
his early Romantic excesses behind him,” Gautier deliberately gives 
free rein to the active side of his nature. This activity, which in 
time will mature fully into the temporal anc topographical exoticism 
of what will be his utopia of maturity, is a development of one 
aspect of his inner tension, the desire to vroject his being out to 
something beyond himself. This desire takes the form of a journey 
to Spain in 1840. The subsequent publication of the collection of 
poetry, España, is the transition spanning the gap between the end 
of the utopia of youth and the full develcpment of the utopia of 
maturity. New horizons in which he accomplishes his dreams of 
action push back from the edge of consciousness the terrible obses- 
sion with death. Inactivity is counteracted by its opposite. 

Thoroughly disgusted with the apparent meaninglessness of his 
existence in Paris, Gautier sees the opportunity of bringing his 
desire for activity to fruition in Spain: 

Je sentais le désir d’être absent de moi-méme;* 


But in spite of his feverish efforts the attempt fails. The disturb- 
ingly pessimistic existentialist anguish is still present, for, although 
the exoticism of Spain allows him temporarily to forget the obses- 
sion with death, and indeed Espafia is characterized by many 
descriptive pieces revealing the joyful apprecietion of the colour and 
light of a country which must inevitably have touched the heart of 
Gautier the Meridional, the basic impression left on him by Spain 
and consequently on the reader of Espafía is one of death; death 
expressed with a particularly savage reality which makes it even 
more than usually difficult to ignore. In fact, the nihilism already a 
feature of his character is reinforced by the life and civilization of 
Spain revealed to him by the environment itself and especially by 
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the pictorial art of the country. Gautier, distressed already by his 
*hantise de Ia mort', finds it even more vividly expressed in Spain, a 
country from its violent history steeped in the life in death and 
death in life of his Comédie de la mort. 

Gautier has no sooner crossed the border than he finds himself 
at Urrugne where, on noticing the inscription on the church, 
*Vulnerant omnes, ultima necat', he receives the inspiration for the 
poem L'Horloge: 


Mais sur l'humble cadran regardé par hasard, 
Comme les mots de flamme aux murs de Balthazar, 
Comme l'inscription de la porte maudite, 

En caractères noirs une phrase est écrite; 

Quatre mots solennels, quatre mots de latin, 

Où tout homme en passant peut lire son destin: 
‘Chaque heure fait sa plzie et la dernière achéve!? 


The intensity of this perception closely approaches that of the ‘felt’ 
idea, and, in fact, according to the well-known episode related by 
Maxime du Camp, Gautier had at this time an experience which 
must be considered as a ‘felt’ idea. After a night spent at the 
Alhambra he woke to the realization that the horizontal position 
of sleep would one day become that of death, and this for all 
eternity.1° The closing lines of the poem Stances are equally indica- 
tive of the ‘felt? idea and reinforce the validity of Du Camp's 
account: 


A cette même place où mille fois peut-être 

Pallai m’asseoir, le cœur plein de rêves charmants, 
S'entr'ouvrira le gouffre où je dois disparaître, 
Pour descendre au séjour des épouvantements!it 


The most horrifying expressions of this concept are, however, 
to be found in the poem Deux Tableaux de Valdés Léal. Gautier 
will always be sensitive to visual stimuli, and that provided by two 
works of the painter Juan Valdès Léal had a profound effect upon 
him. Their stark realism inspires Gautier to write lines reminiscent 
of Villon and which express in a pictorial form the tangible realities 
of physical destruction at the basis of La Comédie de la mort. The 
physical reality of death, which Gautier may perhaps temporarily 
overcome in his everyday life by blocking it from his consciousness, 
by maintaining his appreciation of it on the intellectual level of 
a concept alone, is again brutally thrust upon him by these paint- 
ings. The intellectual defence mechanism collapses and he must 
respond with his emotional being. The resultant trauma is all the 
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more serious. The physical dissolution of death is our only end, 
is our only reality: 


Hélas! depuis le temps que le vieux monde dure, 
Nous la savons assez, cette vérité dure, 

Sans nous montrer, Vakdés, ce cauchemar affreux, 

Ce masque au nez de trefle, aux grands orbites creux, 
Trous ouverts sur le vide, et qui font voir dans l'ombre 
Les abimes béants de l'éternité sombre”. 


As was his custom, Gautier kas here idealized his initial visual 
inspiration. The two paintings by Valdés Léal, In ictu oculi and 
Finis gloriae mundi, are already sufficiently graphic in their ghastly 
realism, but Gautier seizes upon that which has most impressed 
him and concentrates upon it so that it may stand out all the more 
forcefully. The pictorial represertation of the obsession with death 
influences his emotional responses and leads him, with perfectly 
valid artistic licence, away from a strictly photographic depiction 
of the reality of his inspirational source. The paintings touched a 
cord in him, and the final impression of them given by the poem 
may be exaggerated in its detalis but is nevertheless in perfect 
harmony with the general truth propounded by Valdés Léal. 

Espafia, then, alternates betwe2n the escape into exoticism and 
the preoccupation with death. As it was with La Comédie de la 
mort, España also concludes wita the conviction that death must 
always predominate over life. Death has once more won the 
struggle in Gautier. In his attempts to counteract this obsession, 
the utopia of ‘far niente’ will from time to time continue to offer 
itself. It is, however, proving more and mors ineffectual, so he will 
henceforth proceed to the development of the form of utopia 
which characterizes the work of his maturity. This will be a con- 
scious effort to make successful a development of the exoticism 
which failed in the transitional period of the voyage to Spain. The 
new utopia, the new attempt at escepe from an intolerable situation, 
is well illustrated by Gautier's most celebrated collection of poetry, 
Emaux et Camées. 

The Emaux et Camées are simlar to España in that they too 
reflect the conflict between the ooposing tendencies of death and 
life. The transitional work España revealed the failure of a purely 
topographical exoticism to exorcise the obsession with death. Spain 
was in effect just as much a part of the real werld as Paris. Nothing 
was gained by a simple topographical displacement, so he will now 
attempt to sever himself completely from the real world around 
him. He begins the creation of hs own entirely impossible and 
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imaginary world to compensate for the shortcomings of reality. 
The total unreality of this imaginary world based on topographical- 
and temporal exoticism fulfils the requirements of the true utopia, ' 
This very name, with its suggestion of El Dorado, conveys an . 
awareness of mankind's formless dreams of something better than: 
this present world, of the ideal. The continued search for the 
ideal, so overwhelming a characteristic of the Romantic period, 
would appear to be one of the primary qualities of man, the one 
which pushes him ever onwards to the unknown. Utopia is by 
definition that which does not exist. It is unreal and carries the 
implication of dissatisfaction with one's present situation. Thus 
the mature period of Gautier’s life and work is defined by an intensi- ' 
fication of his pursuit of the impossible ideal in an endeavour to 
combat the nihilistic element still evident in many of the Ernaux et 
Camées.5 The concentration upon death as man’s only reality is 
challenged by the creation of a utopia of which the major charac- 
teristic will be eternity. 

Two factors stand out as crucial to this imaginary world; the 
immense size and hardness of the monuments and statues of the 
ancient world which have allowed them to defy death and survive 
time.1* In particular the size of the monuments of Ancient Egypt 
confers upon that country a form of tangible permanence similar 
to that found by Gautier in the depiction of the human form in 
paintings executed by Rubens. Gautier's interest in the grandeur 
of physical size is paralleled by his dream of the impossible ideal 
in the form of incipient megalomania: 


Impériales fantaisies, 

Amour des somptuosités; 

Voluptueuses frénésies, 

Rêves d'impossibilités,!5 
But then he becomes aware that the exercise of such limitless power 
‘for a utopian possession of the whole world has its own dangers, 
and in fact will lead to an alienation comparable to that which lies 
at the end of the utopia of ‘far niente’. Even as early as Espafía 
in the poem Le Roi solitaire Gautier has seen that this will be 
alienation in solitude; in these circumstances the utopia envisaged 
may actually cause symptoms of alienation rather than cure them: 


Je vis cloitré dans mon &me profonde, 

Sans rien d'humain, sans amour, sans amis, 
Seul comme un dieu, n'ayant d'égaux au monde 
Que mes aieux sous la tombe endormis! 

Hélas! grandeur veut dire solitude.!* 
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: The quality of hardness alsc constitutes an indication of the 
possibility ‘of tangible permanenze and consequently many of the 
'Emaux et Camées liken the ideal of the human body to materials 
of great hardness." For a time this utopia of size and hardness in 
a framework of temporal and top>graphic exoticism affords Gautier 
some consolation for his obsession. But he at length realizes that 
the simple cultivation of eternity in this fashion is unsatisfying 
because it must remain essentially lifeless. Eternity conferred by 
such inhuman materials as martle or granite cannot be reconciled 
with life, and so the utopia of maturity also takes the path towards 
ultimate failure.18 

Some success is, however, obtained; Gautier does for a time 
manage to combat his nihilism and create a satisfying form of 
permanence. There has been once more the manifestation of the 
need for action to combat an interent passive state: 


Je suis une hirondelle et non une colombe, 
Ma nature me force à vcltiger toujours. 

Le nid oà des ramiers s'abritent les amours, 
S'il y fallait couver, serait bientôt ma tombe.!? 


Such a desire for action is present in varying degrees and is opposed 
as always to the initial state of far niente’; in the opening lines to 
Constantinople he speaks of the necessity to travel in the following 
rather pessimistic terms: 


‘On sait que l'on va s'exposer à des fatigues, à des privations, 
à des ennuis, à des périls méme; il en coûte de renoncer à de 
chères habitudes d’esprit et de cœur, de quitter sa famille, ses 
amis, ses relations, pour l'inconnu, et cependant l'on sent qu'il 
est impossible de rester . . .?? 


This tension, basic to Gautier’s whole life, will deal the final blow 
to the utopia of maturity. Two such opposites cannot be success- 
fully reconciled, and in any ca:e, any compromise would be ana- 
thema to one such as Gautier avid for the absolute of permanence 
and life while at one and the same time aware of that other absolute, 
death and impermanence. The d lemma he faces is clearly expressed 
in Emaux et Camées by the two poems under the collective title of 
Nostalgies d'Obélisques.?t 

The first poem, L’Obélisque de Paris, is based upon a preoccu- 
pation of the youthful utopia cf ‘far niente’ and especially of the 
utopia of maturity; the wretched insignificance of Gautier’s own time 
in comparison with the glories of the past epitomized by Ancient 
Egypt, a country which, through its monuments, possessed the 
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secret of permanence. There, eternity was secured by means of 
metallic or granitic hardness coupled with gigantic size. The poem 
reveals that the Egyptian obelisk has been removed from its natural 
setting to Paris: 


Rhamsés, un jour mon bloc superbe, 
Où l'éternité s'ébréchait, 

Roula fauché comme un brin d'herbe, 
Et Paris s'en fit un hochet. 


La sentinelle granitique, 

Gardienne des énormités, 

Se dresse entre un faux temple antique 
Et la chambre des députés. 


Then is evoked the wretchedness of a civilization which has lost 
the art of defeating the dissolution consequent upon death: 


Oh! dans cent ans quels laids squelettes 
Fera ce peuple impie et fou, 

Qui se couche sans bandelettes 

Dans des cercueils que ferme un clou, 


Et n'a pas méme d'hypogées 

A l'abri des corruptions, 
Dortoirs où, par siècles rangées, 
Plongent les générations! 


Thus is expressed by means of the contrast of two civilizations 
Gautier’s psychological need of a way to combat the nihilism 
brought on by the awareness of death. At this stage he chooses the 
method basic to the utopia of maturity, the exoticism of time and 
space evoking an impossible world of permanence maintained by 
the hardness of marble and granite. But this utopia has, like those 
before it, an essentially temporary success. A world of granite 
where parade people who have more in common with statues than 
human beings of flesh and blood is simply not real, and Gautier 
cannot for any length of time maintain the self-delusion necessary 
to believe in such a world. 

This is elucidated in the complementary and opposing poem, 
L'Obélisque de Luxor. The boredom, the lack of reality, the unsatis- 
factory nature of the permanence obtained by this obelisk which 
has remained in Egypt, is made only too clear. Granitic hardness 
may have afforded a form of permanence but not one which 
satisfies. It is too inhuman, and recalls one aspect of the terror of 
alienation which characterizes Constant’s Adolphe. To be a ‘roi’ is 
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one thing, to be a ‘roi solitaire’ is quite another: 


Je veille, unique sentinelle 
De ce grand palais dévasté, 
Dans la solitude éternelle, 
En face de l'immensité. 


A l'horizon que rien ne borne, 
Stérile, muet, infini, 

Le désert sous le soleil morne, 
Déroule son linceul jauni. 


For this existence, permanent or otherwise, is precisely that and 
no more. It is not ‘life’ and Gautier glimpses the truth that his 
attempt to escape the immobility consequent upon the nihilistic 
*hantise de la mort', has led him to another form of motionlessness, 
an 'atonie' no less disastrous: 


Pas un accident ne dérange 

La face de l'éternité; 

L'Egypte, en ce monde où tout change, 
Trône sur l'immobilité. 


The obelisk of Luxor discovers that his counterpart in Paris may 
perhaps be more happily situated: 


Il est vivant et je suis mort! 


This line, reminiscent once more of La Comédie de la mort, high- 
lights the contrast in the two poems. They are perfectly balanced 
in order to reveal the dichotomy in Gautier’s nature. On the one 
hand there is the need for activity consequent upon the obsession 
with death and disgust with his own time and place, and, on the 
other the discovery that this same activity has brought him back 
full circle to a petrified form of existence even more motionless 
than the initial state of 'far niente' in the utopia of youth. 

The close juxtaposition of the two opposing views is indicative 
of Gautier's growing comprehension that in the final analysis 
neither can offer him an escape from his obsession. Concentration 
upon the tangibly physical, whether in the present or in the past, 
whether in Paris or in some exotic Mediterranean land, has defini- 
tively failed. There is only one alternative solution to the obsession 
left and he comes upon it towards the end of the Emaux et Camées 
in a poem entitled Büchers et Tombeaux. The title of this poem 
indicates its preoccupation, the differing attitudes of the past and 
the present to the disposal of the dead. Gautier has an almost 
pathological horror of the corruption and dissolution following 
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death. It is for this very reason that he was first so much attracted 
to the Ancient Egyptian system of burial which afforded perman- 
ence in its so obvious resistance to the work of death. The 
Egyptians were indeed able to resist destruction, but being nothing 
more than statues in life and in death, they are given not life but 
mere existence. 

Gautier now recalls with interest the ceremonies of cremation 
used by other ancient peoples, for the fire removes the horrors of 
physical corruption. In contrast, Christian burial does its utmost 
Ao preserve them, and in this poem Gautier makes very clear his 
preference for cremation: 


Le squelette était invisible 

Au temps heureux de l'Art paien; 
L'homme, sous la forme sensible, 
Content du beau, ne cherchait rien. 


Pas de cadavre sous la tombe, 
Spectre hideux de l'étre cher, 
Comme d'un vétement qui tombe 
Se déshabillant de sa chair. 


Christianity, however, has turned the whole human race into one 
vast ‘danse macabre’. 

It is this predilection for cremation which reveals Gautier’s 
progress towards spiritualization, the cardinal element of his ulti- 
mate utopia. In Büchers et Tombeaux the fire of cremation is seen 
as a purifying agent, and it is for Gautier but a short step from 
purification to spiritualization. Fire involves a physical dissolution, 
certainly, but one which has none of the repulsive horrors of 
inhumation, and one which suggests a transposition of the person 
rather than his dissolution. The life of the body is earthbound and 
doomed to ineluctable destruction, and so the life of the soul, 
though not in any orthodox religious sense, becomes Gautier's final 
‘utopia. The purifying fire of the ancient funeral ceremony is in 
Büchers et Tombeaux the symbol of a possibly satisfying escape 
to a spiritualized utopia from the earthbound condition so obses- 
sively haunted by the horror of death and dissolution: 

Si nous sommes une statue 
Sculptée à l'image de Dieu, 
Quand cette image est abattue, 
Jetons-en les débris au feu. 


Toi, forme immortelle, remonte 
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Dans la flamme aux sources du beau, 
Sans que ton argile ait la honte 
Bt les misères du tombeau! 


This apparent progress towards purification and spiritualization 
finds further reinforcement in the final poem of Emaux et Camées 
in which Gautier sums up his view that the worship of something 
so intrinsically intangible as beauty and art may also aid the 
advance towards that spiritual state which is for him now the only 
possibility of obtaining eternity: 


Tout passe. — L'art robuste 
Seul a l'éternité. 

Le buste 
Survit à la cité.?? 


Art and beauty in its most abstract sense are complements to the 
fire of Büchers et Tombeaux and symbols of the spiritualization of 
the final utopia. Both the fire and the cult of art for its own sake 
lead to an escape from the earthbound nature of Gautier's earlier 
utopias into the realm of the intangible which is the true ‘ou topos’. 
Now he senses that a way to bring to fulfitment his lifelong dream 
of the ideal, the absolute, the impossible, is contained in these lines 
which end Emaux et Camées: 


Sculpte, lime, ciséle; 

Que ton réve flottant 
Se scelle 

Dans le bloc résistant! 


Art will transcend the coarse reality of its own materials, and the 
purification inherent in it will favour that spiritualization which will 
conquer the problem of total and general impermanence suggested 
at the beginning of the collection: 


Marbre, perle, rose, colombe, 
Tout se dissout, tout se détruit; 
La perle fond, le marbre tombe, 
La fleur se fane et l'oiseau fuit.?4 


In his poetry Gautier has exteriorized his despairing search for 
autopia. He has attempted in various ways to find an impossibility 
in an earthly sense, the true ‘ou topos’, in order to escape a par- 
ticularly intense awareness of the impermanence of the human 
condition, and indeed, of all things on this earth. The utopia first 
envisaged and based on a state of ‘far niente’ was for a time success- 
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ful as an escape from death, but at length it must capitulate to 
another side to his nature, the need to project his being outwards 
in action. Simple topographical exoticism fails in its turn and 
Gautier creates a third utopia, that of the Emaux et Camées. This 
collection begins with a restatement of the total impermanence of 
any form of existence on the earthly plane and then progresses 
toward the elaboration of a utopia in which eternity is within his 
reach through the size and hardness of a particular environment of 
temporal and topographical exoticism. Finally, he discovers his 
true utopia in the world of the spirit which will constitute his 
ultimate answer to his overriding obsession. Art is linked with this, 
and will assist in the obtaining of the permanence which has failed 
to materialize from an insistence on the tangible physical presence 
of the things of this earth. One might with justice wonder to what 
extent this new utopia opening up before him will prove itself real 
to a mind in spite of everything still very much bound to this earth, 
but at least Gautier has progressed and reached a rather more 
optimistic state than that expressed with such ‘pessimistic hope’ in 
the concluding lines of the early poem La Caravane: 


Dieu, pour vous reposer, dans le désert du temps, 
Comme des oasis, a mis les cimetières: 
Couchez-vous et dormez, voyageurs haletants. 


NOTES 
* Jasinski, R., Poésies complétes de Théophile Gautier (nouvelle édition, 
trois tomes, Nizet, 1970), I, p. 3. 
* ibid., TI, p. 145. 
* ibid., I, p. 164. 
* ibid,, TI, p. 65. 


* ibid., I, pp. 35-36. This tension is also implicit m Ballade, Y, pp. 55-59, and 
in Frisson, Y, pp. 104-108. 


ibid., II, p. 31. 
"That one part of his being was fully aware of these excesses may be seen 
in the often facetious treatment of his problem in the poem Albertus and 
in his prose works of this period, Les Jeune France and Mademoiselle de 
Maupin. 
* op. cit, II, p. 252. 
* ibid., II, p. 256. 
? Du Camp, M., Souvenirs littéraires (Hachette, 1883), Vol. II, p. 30. 
? op. cit., II, p. 284. These thoughts are in no way original, owing much to 
both Heine and Nerval. Nevertheless, they do correspond to Gautier’s own 
‘truth’, 
a ibid., II, p. 306. 
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? La Source, ibid , III, p. 71, ends with these lines: 

Mais le berceau touche à la tombe; 

Le géant futur meurt petit; 

Née à peine, la source tombe 

Dans le grand lac qui l'engloutit! 
* Gautier the Meridional, forced by circumstance to live in Paris, is also 
much attracted by the warmth and brilliant ligkt and colour of Mediter- 
ranean lands. His present utopia has these characteristics as may be seen in 
Emaux et Camées in the poem Ce que disent les hirondelles, ibid., III, pp. 
93-95. 
#ibid., I, p. 11. 
?* ibid., I, p. 277. 
?' Seo, for example, Le Poème de la femme, ibid , IA, pp. 7-9. 
™ See Chambers, R., ‘Gautier et le complexe de Pygmalion’, Revue d'Histoire 
Littéraire de la France (juillet-août, 1972), p 643. The attempt to go back 
in time to a beautiful woman of the past or to bring her to the present are 
equally elements of Gautier's desire foz action. This ‘désir rétrospectif will 
also in the final analysis prove unsatisfactory. The close connexion this theme 
has with Nerval and the story of Faust is discussed by R. Chambers, pp. 
641-642. 
? op. cit., TIT, p. 187. 
? Gautier, Th., Constantinople (M. Lévy frères, 1856), pp. 5-6 
= op. cit., IIT, pp. 40-45. 
a ibid., III, pp. 72-76. 
? ibid., ITI, p. 129. 
* ibid., IN, p. 4. One may consider that the attempt at impassibility charac- 
teristic of Emaux et Camées is in its own fashion an endeavour to hide or at 
Jeast disguise the obsession with death. 
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THE purpose of this brief study is to shed light on the early mean- 
ings of the word écuyer, the dates of their appearance, and in the 
process to examine the semantic evolution of the word. 

There seems no doubt the word écuyer is derived from the Latin 
scutarius. This word is not very common in the texts of the Middle 
Ages, but its use there is important for the study of the semantic 
evolution of the term. Let us summarize the evidence. 

In Classical Latin, the word scutarius usually meant 'shield- 
maker,. In imperial times, while retaining this meaning, it had 
taken on the sense of ‘soldier armed with a shield’, ‘member of the 
Emperor’s guard'? The scutarii of the imperial guard were horse- 
men, clad in mail from head to foot, chosen from all parts of the 
Empire, and during the latter part of the 3rd century, had become 
an integral part of the Roman army in imitation of the Persian 
pattern.* 

When we meet the word again in the Latin texts of Frankish Gaul, 
it is only with the original meaning of ‘shield-maker’: 


— quid de piscatoribus, de fabris, de 
scutariis uel sutoribus; . . . 
(770-813, de uillis, MGH CRF I, p. 89)* 
—DMisimus, ut iussitis, scutarium et ceruise 
confectorem. 
(Form. Ang., MGH Form. p. 375) 


The word then disappears and is not found again until three cen- 
turies later, with a very different meaning: 


—-et habet consortes de uno latere uinea de 
Aicard escuderio . . . uinea de Isnardo escutario. 
(11th century—after 1060—Marseille, Saint- 
Victor 1, p. 406) 


It seems clear from the context that the term is here used to desig- 
nate small landholders. But the original meaning has not completely 
disappeared. It is attested in the charters and chronicles: 


— Vicus fabrorum cuncta persoluit ferramenta: 
ualet per annum libras III. Vicus scutariorum 
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omnia uoluminum indumenta tribuit, conficit, 

consuit; ualet XXX solidos. 
(11th cent.—last quarier—Chronique de St-Riquier 
(Lot), p. 307) 


The word is occasionally used with this meaning in the vernaculer 
texts: 


Li escuhiers, sans plus de plait, 
En moins d'uit jors l'escu a fait. 
(Gilles de Chin, 1295, Reiff)5 


The form in which it makes its appearance in the Old French 
texts (escuier), as well as the retention of the sense ‘shield-maker’, 
indicate that it had remained in use in the spoken language. 

But this meaning is far from being the most common in the 
mediaeval French texts. In order to determine its meaning at the 
time of its appearance let us now examine the first attestations of 
the word. 

The word écuyer appears in French with two different meanings, 
‘servant’ and 'apprentice-knight'. These two meanings overlap in 
so far as it seems impossible to distinguish any essential difference 
in the functions of the men designated by this term. The difference 
is a class difference. The same wcrd indicates sometimes a humble 
menial, sometimes a young nobleman in the service of a knight: 


Lessez gesir les morz tut issi con il sunt, 

Que n'i adeist ne beste 3e lion, 

Ne n’i adeist esquier ne garcun. 
(Roland, 2435-2437)? 


De l'altre part, fut dans Gontiers 

Cil qui fut ja ses escuiers, 

filz de sa suer, si ert ses niés; 

uncore mot uit jorz entiers 

qu'il Pot armé a chevalizr. 
(Gormont, 327-33255 


We shall soon see the functions of the écuyer spelled out in the 
texts. He bears his master's arms aad is responsible for his personal 
service: 
Li escuier furent formert lassé 
Des forz escuz et des es»iez porter. 
(Couronnement de Louis, 277-278) 
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A lui descendre vint li rois tols premier. 
Al desarmer fu il son escuier. 
(Aspremont, 2765-2766) 


The écuyer also performs domestic services in the house of his 
master: 
Li escuier vont les napes oster. 
(Charroi de Nimes, 815) 


Li rois apele un escuier 
Por Husdan faire deslíer. (H . . chien de Tristan) 
(Béroul, Tristan, 1483-1484) 


In addition to these tasks the écuyer has the important function of 
caring for the horses, and related services: 


Si comanda metre sa sele 

Et un suen escuiier apele, 

Cui il ne celoit nule rien. 

“Di val" fet il, "aprés moi vien 

La fors et mes armes m'aporte! 

Je m'an istrai par cele porte 

Sor mon palefroi tot le pas. 

Garde, ne demorer tu pas; 

Qu'il me covient mout loing errer. 

Et mon cheval fai bien ferrer, 

Si l'amainne tost aprés moi, 

Puis ramanras mon palefroi. 
(Yvain, 727-738) 


Li rois fist venir les chevaus 
o froins o seles o petrals, 
livrer les fist as mesagiers 
cil les baillent as escuiers. 
(Eneas, 3257-3260) 


Ele est au palefroi venue, 

Prent les langues de la sanbue. 

Ses noua desus les arçons: 

Nus escuiers ne nus garçons 

Por la taier mex nes levast 

Ne ja mex nes aparallast. 

(Béroul, Tristan, 3685-3690)* 
Although responsible for the care of his master's horses and arms, 
the écuyer himself was, in general, not armed: or at least he did not 
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have a place as a fighting man in the feudal army.'? It is only under 
exceptional circumstances that he takes up arms and does battle: 


(The King’s army is threatened by an enormous force of 
Saracens. The non-combatants are called to take arms.) 
As armes corent serjant et escuier 
Et canberlenc et keu et Soutellier 
Et escancon et vallet et huissier. 
(Aspremont, 4954-4956) 


This fact seems to emphasize the youth of the écuyers. They are 
often mentioned, moreover, among the valets!* and the garçons: 


Rollans retorne vers les enfans arier; 
Crie: “Monjoie! ferés i, escuier." 
(Aspremont, 5571-5572) 


Nostre harnas dedevant nos meton, 
Cars et carettes, escuiers et garçon . . . 
(Aspremont, 2900-2901 ) 


Pensent vaslet et escuier ... 
(Béroul, Tristan, 3663) 


Li escuier et li cheval 

Remestrent an la cort a val, 

Et li vaslet montent a mont 

Devant le meillor roi del mant. 
(Cligés, 307-311) 


Un garçon, qui ot non Rodains, 
Li (roncis) ot doné a escuier ... 
Rodains ses esculerslibaille —- 
Une saiéte et l'arc tendu. 
(Guillaume d'Angleterre, 1626-1627, 1748-1749) 


The chansons de geste describe them as nobles and attribute to them 
the qualities reserved to the seigneurial class: 


Fai tost, bels sire, par mi cest ost crier 

Vignent avant li jovene baceler 

Que nos solons escuiers apeler 

As seles metre, as cevax conreer. 
(Aspremont, 1254-1257)” 


Tant cevalcierent li gentil escuier. 
(Aspremont, 5517) 
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Molt le vi bel et dreit et alignié, 
Bien le conut qu'il esteit escuiers. 
(Cour. Louis, 1840-1841) 


Don estoit teus chevalerie 

Qu’an cest chastel estoit venue; 

Qu'il mi avoit si povre rue, 

Ne fust plainne de chevaliers 

Et de dames et d’escuiiers, 

N'ostel tant povre ne petit. 
(Erec et Enide, 550-555) 


From the beginning of the 12th century the écuyer is already in- 
separable from the chevalier: 


Si Padoba a lei de chevalier 

De fort halberc et de helme d'acier, 

De bone espee, de roncin, d'escuier, 

De palefroi, de mulet, de somier; 

De son servise li dona bon loier. 
(Cour. Louis, 1650-1655)* 


The most common meaning of the word écuyer in the 11th and 12th 
centuries is, then, ‘young nobleman serving his apprenticeship of 
arms in the service of a knight before being knighted himself’. In 
this function he is responsible for the personal and domestic service 
of his master, and especially for the care of the horses and arms. 
The plebeian meaning ‘servant’ is less frequent in the texts, which 
are intended for a noble audience more interested in hearing about 
themselves than about commoners. 

The use of scutarius in the charters of the 11th and 12th centuries 
throws little light on the semantic evolution of the word. Although 
it appears late and remains quite rare, its use confirms the meanings 
already noted.*4 The study of its synonyms is, however, useful. 

Scutifer, for example, is occasionally used in the charters to desig- 
nate the écuyer,'5 a use confirmed by the glossaries: 


scutifer portant escu ou escuier 
(Roques, Lexiques, p. 370. Ms 14th cent.) 
In one charter we find the écuyer, designated scutifer, associated, as 
so often in the chansons de geste, with the garcons: 
—Si autem . . . aliquem, qui in comitatu abbatis 
ad aliquam praedictarum uillarum eat uel ibi 
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maneat, nisi sit scutifer uel garcio, percusserint; 
ita quod sanguinis, uel tumor, uel liuor, uel 
aliqua scissura uestium manifeste appareat, stabunt 
iuridicio Compendiensis capituli; scutiferis uero 
uel garcionibus de iniuriis sibi illatis apud Estralum 
in domo ecclesiae fiet iustitia. 
(1170, Compiègne, fol. 110 ro, col. 2) 
This association of the écuyers with the garcons again emphasizes 
the fact that they were at this stage essentially young men, the young 
being dealt with in ecclesiastical courts. 
The word which most frequently replaces scutarius in the charters 
is armiger** 
uulgo scutarius 
(1160, Toulouse, no 687) 


—armiger escuier o1 celui qui porte armes 
(Roques, Lexiques, p. 23) 


The classical word armiger was never a popular term in France, and 
from its earliest attestations requires definition: 
armiger armiportitor 
(7th cent., Gótz 4, GC Vat., 20.30) 
armiger armiportor 
(9th cent., Gótz 4, GC Leid., 311.1) 
armiger armiportator 
(10th cent., Gótz 4, GC Sang., 208.22) 


The word is found in Richer, at the end of the 10th century, desig- 
nating the king's écuyer"? 


—Barbarus uero militum inopiam intuitus cum 

multitudine armatorum regem incautum aggreditur. 

Cuius satellitum alios saucians, alios interimens, 

regem in fugam cogit. Et forte cepisset, nisi ab 

eius armigero resistente ibi mox interfecto 

aliquantisper detentus esset. 

(Richer, Histoire de France, Y, 2, 847, p. 204) 
This use of the word indicates -hat the office of écuyer existed 
already in France; but the term begins to be used in the charters 
only at the same period as scutarius, which it usually replaces, with 
no distinction of meaning: 
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—miles . . . habens secum G. de R., et Isenbardum 
armigerum suum. 
(1069-1079, Chartres, Saint-Pére, no217) 


—quibus etiam forficibus statim idem comes 
totondit quemdam armigerum Walterii Tosardi. 
(c. 1080, Pontoise, Saint-Martin, no 13, p. 12) 


—Warinus armiger Odonis Pertusientis-Utrem 
(1082-1089, Paris, Saint-Martin-des-Champs, no 36) 


—Bulchardus, miles de Auerfona, qui erat cum 
Roberto, et armigeri eorum, Hugo Normannus 
et Robertus de Domigne. 

(1100, Le Mans, no 139, col. 90y5 


From the second half of the 11th century, in the charters as in the 
vernacular texts, the écuyer is regularly mentioned with his cheva- 
lier. It seems that it is only in the course of this century that the 
institution of the écuyer became generalized, for up until this time 
there is little indication of the existence of the office. As it is only 
from the 11th century that the écuyer became the inseparable com- 
panion of the chevalier, it is probable that this is linked with the 
development of chivalry. Let us examine this development for any 
clues which may explain the appearance of the word écuyer in the 
particular senses we have noted. 

The Roman cavalry of the end of the 3rd century had much in 
common with the mediaeval cavalry, and its horsemen were some- 
times called scutarii.1® But cavalry was, as yet, far from being 
the vital arm it was to become in the course of the early middle 
ages. In the Frankish army, during the first centuries of the Mero- 
vingian period, horsemen were still in a minority: the army was 
essentially an army of foot-soldiers. The defeats inflicted on the 
Franks by opponents with well-armed cavalry made them realize 
the essential nature of this arm, made even more effective by the 
increasing use of stirrup and horseshoe. Before the end of the 7th 
century mounted troops had begun to replace infantry, a process 
completed by about the middle of the 8th century. The influence 
of this military revolution was far-reaching, not only on the army 
and society, but also on the vocabulary. In the texts of the early 
9th century appears the popular word caballarius used to designate 
the new mounted warrior.?° 

The new arm developed rapidly, and by the beginning of the 9th 
century the horseman’s equipment was already considerable. 
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Because of its great cost it was only landed vassals who were able 
to meet the expense and who tkus came to constitute the hard core 
of the Frankish cavalry.?? This b-ought about a distinction between 
free men. War became more aad more exclusively the occupation 
of the seigneurial class. The heavy equipment of the mounted 
warrior necessitated the presence of numerous servants to maintain 
and carry it, in order to spare th» warrior the heavy burden of his 
arms when not in battle. From the Mercvingian and Carolingian 
texts it seems that these functcns were distributed amongst the 
various categories of servants meationed in the formulae and capi- 
tularies: the care of the horses was the domain of the marescalci, 
table service fell within the sphece of the siniscalcus, others were 
the responsibility of the stratore.:."* 

As the essential function of the vassal was that of a fighting man 
in the service of his suzerain, the terms designating the warrior par 
excellence (the horseman), and -he vassal, rapidly converged in the 
texts, and the term caballarius was soon used as a synonym of 
miles. In spite of the use of caballariur in the texts, the word 
scutarius does not occur nor do i:s synonyms, until the latter part 
of the 11th century when it appears, at first in the charters of the 
south of France, the language o£ which is closer to spoken usage 
than is that of the northern texts.” The form of the first attestations 
of the word (escutario, escuderio in these southern texts gives some 
indication of that of the vernacular.?? The usual term used in the 
charters to replace the popular wcrd escuier remains, nevertheless, 
armiger. 

The Latin synonyms of escuier are most frequently associated 
with miles or caballarius. The texts speak of the miles and his 
scutarius. Although the popular word cabcllarius appears early, it 
is only after the middle of the 11th zentury, with the extension of the 
institution of écuyer, that it is accompanied by the word armiger or 
scutarius. 

The gaps in written records maxe it impossible to determine at 
what period the term écuyer begar. to be used to designate the young 
nobleman serving his apprenticeship as a warrior. But as vernacular 
texts are scarcely numerous enough before the end of the 11th 
century to provide conclusive evideace, the appearance of the word 
in the charters with this meaning becomes very significant, and 
illustrates an aspect of the deve.apment o? feudal society which 
may explain this late appearance. 

As we have seen from the evidence of the French texts of the 
11th and 12th centuries, the écuvers were most frequently young 
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nobles. The title écuyer is thus quite rare in the charters, for it was 
exceptional for an écuyer to attain the age of manhood without 
becoming a knight" Knighthood soon became so ruinous that 
many impecunious nobles, whose birth would have permitted them 
to become knights, could not afford to assume this status as they 
became eligible, but rather prolonged their service as écuyer? This 
position of certain écuyers is reflected in the texts of the 12th century 
in which they are often found described as ‘poor’: 


Qui dont veist les povres escuiers 
(Charroi, 661) 


Ce vueill ge dire as povres bachelers, 
As escuiers qui ont dras depanez. 
(Ibid., 649-650) 


They did not, however, cease to be noble. Henceforth birth alone 
was sufficient to confer nobility.?? The term écuyer becomes one of 
its titles. As we have seen, traces of this usage appear already in 
the 11th century, and in the following centuries it becomes a com- 
mon term for minor nobles. 

The various functions of the écuyer of the 12th century throw 
light on the different meanings found in the texts of the follow- 
ing centuries and listed by Godefroy and Littré. To avoid unneces- 
sary repetition I shall indicate only the main ones: "l'écuyer tran- 
chant’ ‘écuyer de bouche’ ‘titre de simples gentilshommes’; Tinten- 
dant des écuries d'un prince’; ‘celui qui enseigne dans un établisse- 
ment spécial la théorie de l'équitation'; 'celui qui monte bien à 
cheval’. All these meanings represent a normal development and 
specialisation of the uses of the word found in the 11th and 12th 
centuries. 

The essential functions of the écuyer were to bear his master’s 
arms and lead his fresh horses. To do this he had to be mounted. 
Despite the lack of direct evidence in the texts from the 5th to the 
11th century, it seems clear that it was these aspects of the office 
which determined the choice of the word scutarius meaning already 
in imperial times ‘shield bearer’ and ‘horseman’. 

The absence of the word during the centuries preceding its almost 
simultaneous appearance in the Latin and French texts of the end 
of the 11th century seems, quite apart from its popular nature, to 
be explained by the facts we have noted: the status of écuyer had 
at first nothing permanent about it; the institution spread slowly; 
most of the functions of the écuyer were carried out in earlier times 
by other servants. 
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As the possession of a horse, and even the fact of riding (caballi- 
care) constituted a means of differentiation between men,? it is 
easy to understand the use of escuier in the restricted sense of a 
‘noble young aspirant to knighthood’ and then as a title of minor 
nobility. 


NOTES 


* Ernout-Meillet, Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue latine. 
* E. Forcellini, Totius latinitatis lexicon. 


* F. Lot, La fin du monde antique et les débuts du moyen-áge, (Paris 1927), 
p. 264. 


* Cf. also 811-823, Guérard, Polyptique d'Irminon, YI, p. 456. 
* Quoted by Godefroy. 
* Cf. 1160, Toulouse, armiger uulgo scutarius, No. 687. 


' As indicated in my article on the etymology of the word gargon in Romania 
93, 1972, it is probable that this word already had the meaning of 'boy' 
‘young man’. 

* Cf. Aspremont, 153, 359, 563, etc.; Béroul, Tristan, 1110, 2444, 2486, etc.; 
Gormont, 328, 347, 359, 549; Couronnement de Louis, 283, 1525, 1584, 1841, 
etc.; Willame, 930, 1562, 1563; Girart de Rossillon, p. 35, 48, 318, etc.; Y vain, 
728, 2315; Graal, 6503; Peire Vidal, XII, 26; Erec et Enide, 550; Guillaume 
le Maréchal, 6677 et sqq. It is significant that, in the ‘B’ version of the 
Chanson de Roland (before 1150), Thierry d'Anjou is described tbus: 
'Escuiers fut de Rolant le marchis' (Jenkins, Roland, p. XC). 


* In this passage esculers appears to refer to a servant of humble origin. 


* At the time of the first crusade it is only cavalry and infantry that count. 
The texts mention milites and pedites, not scutarii or armigeri. The écuyers, 
then, are not armed. F. Lot, L'art militaire et les armées au moyen-âge . . . 
(Paris 1941) I, p. 131. 

2 In the 12th century the term valet is regularly applied to a young noble 
and to the écuyers. Cf. A. Luchaire, Manuel des institutions françaises . . . 
(Paris 1892), p. 180. 

= The meaning of bachelier at this period is ‘young man brought up in the 
lord’e court’, ‘vassal serving in the lord's house’. P. Guilhiermoz, Essai sur 
les origines de la noblesse en France au moyen-âge (Paris 1902), p. 244, n. 8. 
Recent research has confirmed this definition. 


= C£. Gormont, 327-332, quoted above. 


^ For example: "At ille interrogauit eos de illas mansiones que sunt de 
mansione scutarii usque ad fosatum uetu_um et de mansione de Johan Marcio 
usque ad sumitate Ponti.’ (c. 1080, Ma-seille (SV), No. 1089, p. 564); cf. 
Marseille (SV), No. 687, p. 563; No. 404, p. 496. In the 12th century, 
Toulouse, No. 687; Gellone, No. 519, 527. 


* Cf, Marseille (SV), No. 1035, p. 498. 
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* A very common meaning of this word in Classical Latin is ‘he who carries 
the warrior’s arms’. The word arma was used more particularly for defensive 
armour, and very often for the shield. 

a This is the opinion of the editor, R. Latouche (Paris (1937) Cf., from a 
German source, "Heinricus rex . . . et dux Gotifridus scutarius eius elige- 
batur.’ (1065, Pertz, Scriptores, t. 5, p. 272). 

" Cf. 1066-1075, Vendómois, No. 12; 1069-1079, Chartres (SP), No. 223; 
1079-1088, ibid., No. 230, 235; 1095, Angers (Cartulaire noir de la Cathé- 
drale), No. 63; c. 1100, Vendómois, No. 185; 1101-1129, Chartres (SP), 
No. 51; c. 1108-1120, Néronville, No. 24; 1122, Pontoise, No. 60; c. 1140, 
St-Maur-sur-Loire, No. 57; c. 1147, Pontoise, No. 101; 1100, Le Mans, 
No. 139; 1160, Toulouse, No. 687; etc. 

^ F, Lot, Fin et débuts, p. 19, 264. 


* The word appears earlier in glossaries. cf. K. J. Hollyman, Le développe- 
ment du vocabulaire féodal en France (Paris 1957), p. 130. 


= ‘Jta ut unusquisque cabalarius habeat scutum et lanceam et spatam et 
semispatam, arcum et pharetras cum sagittis; et in carris uestra utensilia 
diuersi generis, id est cuniada et dolaturia, terratros . . . .” (804-811, MGH 
CRF 1, p. 168). 

? M. Bloch, La société féodale (Paris 1939) I, p. 237; H. Pirenne, Histoire 
de l'Europe (Paris 1936), p. 41-42. 

™ See Forcellini, Lexicon, s.v.; cf. M. Roques, Recueil général des lexiques 
français du moyen-dge (XIIe-XVe siècle), Paris 1938, p. 397: strator apai- 
seur, enseleur, accravanteur. 

* Hollyman, op.cit. p. 133. 

It is especially in the northern charters that armiger is used to replace 
scutarius. 

* Marseille (SV) I, No. 404, p. 406, quoted above. 

“ A. Giry, Manuel de diplomatique (Paris 1894), p. 331. Stephenson (Medi- 
aeval France, p. 46) has shown that a boy became an écuyer from the age 
of fourteen: he could be knighted at fifteen. 

? F, Lot, La France des origines à la guerre de cent ans (Paris 1938), p. 204. 


? Cf. Hollyman, op cit., p. 133 
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MACDUFF’S RECEFTION OF MACBETH'S 
MESSENGER 
A Suggestion that the Episods at Macbeth IILvi.37b-45a has been 
Displaced from Earlier in the Scene 
E. B. LYLE 
University of Edinburgh 


THE account of Macduff’s curt reception of the messenger sent to 
him by Macbeth forms the centre of the following passage in 
Macbeth YILvi: 


LORD . . . . . .  Andthis report 
Hath so exasperate the King that he 
Prepares for some attempt of war. 
LENNOX Send he to Macduff? 
LORD  Hedid. And with an absolute ‘Sir, not I 
The cloudy messenger turns me his back 
And hums, as who s3ould say “You'll rue the time 
That clogs me with this answer.’ 


LENNOX And that well might 
Advise him to a caution to hold what distance 
His wisdom can prcvide.* 37b-45a 


Since the episode stands apart fom the rest of the scene and can 
be omitted without destroying rarrative continuity, it might have 
been left out in performance and consequently deleted in the 
prompt-book and perhaps cut altogether from a transcript of the 
prompt-book. J raise this possibility since it seems to me that it has 
been displaced from an earlier point in the scene, and such displace- 
ment might have come about if the episode had been cut and then 
incorrectly restored. 

The idea that I should like to put forward is complementary to 
the emendation proposed by H. L. Rogers în 1964 in his monograph 
'Double Profit' in "Macbeth"? As a solution to the much-debated 
problem of how to make sens» of lines 37b-39a, he offered the 
suggestion that these lines belorg four lines later in the text, as 
shown below: 


LENNOX Sent he to Macduff? 
LORD  Hedid. And with an absolute ‘Sir, not I!’ 
The cloudy messenzer turns me his back 
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And hums, as who should say “You'll rue the time 
That clogs me with this answer.’ And this report 
Hath so exasperate the King that he 

Prepares for some attempt of war. 


LENNOX And that well might 
Advise him to a caution to hold what distance 
His wisdom can provide. 


Professor Rogers made out a good case for this sequence of lines, 
which would mean that Macbeth was preparing to make war on 
Macduff in Scotland, as in Holinshed, but a weakness in his proposal 
is that it ‘leaves two personal pronouns without referents'? for there 
is no mention of Macbeth in the long sentence that now immediately 
precedes the words ‘Sent he to Macduff?’ and ‘He did.’: 


20. + + «. Thithe Macduff 

Is gone to pray the holy king, upon his aid, 

To wake Northumberland and warlike Seyward, 

That by the help of these—with Him above 

To ratify the work—we may again 

Give to our tables meat, sleep to our nights, 

Free from our feasts and banquets bloody knives, 

Do faithful homage and receive free honours— 

All which we pine for now. 29b-37a 


However, the messenger episode is, as Professor Rogers says, a 
‘flashback’, for it presents an incident which took place while Mac- 
duff was still in Scotland after the news of his departure for England. 
When it is brought forward to the appropriate point in the chrono- 
logy of events, there is no difficulty about linking the messenger 
episode as emended by Rogers with the rest of the scene, although 
it does seem to be necessary to alter the ascription of its three 
speeches with the result that it is Lennox, and not the unnamed lord, 
who is in the position of knowing the court news about the king's 
messenger and the king's preparations for war. I have accordingly 
changed these three speech-headings in the following quotation of 
the close of IIL.vi which removes the lines in question to what I take 
to have been their original position: 

LENNOX But, peace! For from broad words, and 'cause 

he failed 
His presence at the tyrant's feast, I hear 
Macduff lives in disgrace. 
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Macduff's Reception of Macbeth's Messenger 


Sent he to Macduff? 


LENNOX He did. And with an absolute ‘Sir, not I!’ 


LENNOX 


LORD 


The cloudy messenger turns me his back [25] 
And hums, as whc should say 'You'll rue the time 
That clogs me witb this answer.’ And this report 

Hath so exasperate the King that he 

Prepares for some attempt of war. 


And that well might 
Advise him to a caution to hold what distance [30] 
His wisdom can provide. 


Sir, can you tell 
Where he bestows himself? 


The son of Duncan, 
From whom this ty-ant holds the due of birth, 
Lives in the English court, and is received 
Of the most pious Sdward with such grace [35] 
That the malevolerce of for-une nothing 
Takes from his high respect. Thither Macduff 
Is gone to pray the holy king, upon his aid, 
To wake Northumberland and warlike Seyward, 
That by the help of these—vrith Him above [40] 
To ratify the work—we may again 
Give to our tables meat, sleep to our nights, 
Free from our feast: and banquets bloody knives, 
Do faithful homage and receive free honours— 
All which we pine for now. 


Some holy angel [45] 
Fly to the court of England and unfold 
His message ere he come, that a swift blessing 
May soon return to this our suffering country, 
Under a hand accurzed! 


T1 send my prayers with him. 
Exeunt 


It is easier to grasp the course 3f events when they are given in 
chronological order like this, and I think it can be said that the 
messenger episode follows naturally after the lines that precede it 
here. The preparation for it was made during the feast scene when 
Macbeth spoke of Macduff with his wife (IILiv.127-9) : 
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MACBETH How sayst thou, that Macduff denies his person 
At our great bidding? 


LADY Did you send to him, sir? 
MACBETH I hear it by the way. But I will send. 


When Lennox mentions (lines 21-2) that Macduff ‘failed/His pre- 
sence at the tyrant’s feast’, we may wonder whether Macbeth has 
sent to Macduff as he said he would in that earlier scene recalled 
by Lennox, and so this seems the best time for the question ‘Sent he 
to Macduff?’. If the messenger episode really belonged at the point 
where it appears in the Folio text, we might expect some loss of 
coherence when the episode is removed, but it seems to me that, on 
the contrary, the continuity is improved when it is absent. The 
sense flows smoothly on from the lord’s long speech to Lennox’s 
response, and it is particularly satisfying to have the religious 
language present in both these speeches carried through from one 
to the other without the messenger episode intervening. 

Naturally, it is advisable to be cautious about such a radical 
textual revision as the one proposed here, but it does seem to me 
that attempts to gloss over the difficulty of interpreting lines 37b-39a 
as they stand are not fully satisfactory* and that Professor Rogers’ 
bold emendation has thrown up the possibility that this difficulty is 
only the most obvious sign of a wider dislocation. In this discussion, 
I have hoped to show that the difficulty can be fully resolved when 
it is placed in a more extended context, and that the change of line 
order that provides a solution of this problem may also be con- 
sidered to increase the force and coherence of the closing sections of 
Act III Scene vi. 


NOTES 


* Quotations are from the New Penguin edition of Macbeth ed. G. K. Hunter 
(Harmondsworth, 1967). 

? H. L. Rogers, ‘Double Profit in "Macbeth" (Australian Humanities Re- 
search Council monograph No. 11; Melbourne, 1964)', pp 26-9. 

* H. W. Donner in a review of Rogers’ monograph in Studia Neophilologica 
38 (1966), 155-6 

* Hunter (p. 170) discusses three possible interpretations, two with the read- 
ing ‘the King’ as here, and one with the reading ‘their King’ as in the Folio, 
Geoffrey Bullough recently found that the lines still presented a problem, 
commenting that, ‘As they stand, the lines I11L6.37-9 are inconsistent with 
IV.1 139-43, since they make Macbeth aware of MacdufPs flight before he is 
told (to his surprise) «fter the Witches have vanished, that the thane has 
fled to England.’ Narrative and Dramatic Sources of Shakespeare, Vol. VII 
Major Tragedies (London and New York, 1973), p. 424. 
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BEOWULF, SWEDES AND GEATS. R. T. Farrell. London, Viking 
Society for Northern Research, 1972, pp. viii + 58. 


Is the reader of Beowulf to assume that the death of the hero will entail 
the destruction of his people, the Geats, at the hands of their old enemies, 
the Swedes? More specifically, were the messenger’s speech and the Geatish 
woman’s lament at the end of the poem composed in the knowlecge of 
Geatish annihilation in the sixth century? In The Structure of Beowulf 
(1965) Kenneth Sisam challenged the well-nigh universal critical affirma- 
tives to these questions by pointing to external evidence of Geatish survival 
long after the sixth century and arguing that while the messenger’s predic- 
tions and the woman's fears imply a renewal of war they are insufficient 
proof of Geatish subjugation. To suggest that che Geats are an easy prey 
after Beowulf's death is to ignore Wiglaf, but in any case the main focus 
of the poem's conclusion is on the death of the hero rather than on the 
future of his people (Sisam, op. cit. pp. 54-59) 

A restatement and development cf Sisam’s position on this Geatish ques- 
tion occupies a central place in Professor Farrell’s brief but wide-ranging 
study of the Scandinavian background to Beowulf (the debt to Sisam is 
acknowledged on p. 30). Fartrell's principal theme is that the anti-Swedish 
standpoint of the poem has been exaggerated by critics and that relations 
between the Geats and the Swedes in the poem cannot be interpreted as 
those of tota] and continuous hostility. 'The writer's attempt to rescue from 
modern commentators the reputation of the Swedish king Onela is rather 
unconvincing (for example, I cannot agree that "pet wes god cyning’ 2390b 
might refer to Onela); the main line of argument which begins with a 
discussion of Wiglaf's role in the p»em does, however, deserve close con- 
sideration. 

The poet rather surprisingly introduces the young Wiglaf as leod Scylfinga 
(Swedish prince), and furthermore the lines describing Wiglaf's sword 
(2611 ff) reveal that his father Weohstan had fought in Onela's service in 
the Swedish attack on Beowulf’s cousin and predecessor Heardred, and had 
slain one of the two nephews of Onela being protected by the Geats. Yet 
not only do Wiglaf and Beowulf fight side by side against the dragon but 
the poet also represents them as ths last surviving members of the same 
family, the Wegmundings. Beowulfs connexion with the Swedes, via the 
Wægmundings, obscure as it is, is hard to reconcile with notions of implac- 
able enmity between the Geatish and Swedish peoples. This enmity has not it 
seems prevented Weohstan from traasferring his allegiance to the Gestish 
throne (after Onela's fall?) and achisving a position of honour among the 
Geats There is also, as Farrell notes. the significant reference to Sweden 
by Beowulf himself as one of the places where King Hygelac might have 
sought warriors for his retinue had Beowulf's presence not made this 
unnecessary (2493b-2496). Clearly rot all Geatish-Swedish relations were 
hostile, and those conflicts which are described in the digressions of Part 2 
are best thought of as involving only small bands of warriors engaged on 
occasional raid and counter-raid, and not as signifying prolonged wars with 
entire nations committed (cf. Sisam, p. 57). 

It follows from this that the warfare predicted by the messenger is likely 
to be on the same scale, and does nct mean the end of the Geatish nation 
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any more than the earlier fzuding did In sympathy with this view I would 
suggest that theories of Geatish annihilation would make better sense if the 
messenger's recollections of earlier hostilities had centred on Geatish defeats, 
and not as is the case on a memorable victory over the Swedes, at} Ravens- 
wood, which is described in considerable detail. And as Farrell, following 
Sisam, observes, Beowulf himself before he dies expresses no concern about 
the future of his people. 

To reinforce his argument Farrell also makes a thorough investigation of 
the external evidence of Geatish-Swedish relations. Archaeological indica- 
tions are that the kingdoms of the Geats and Swedes were equally pros- 
perous in the centuries leading up to c. 550 A.D., and an impressive range 
of Scandinavian literary scurces suggests that the Geats were in fact at no 
stage destroyed, but were gradually absorbed into the larger kingdom of 
Sweden in later Anglo-Saxon times. Thus the swift conquest of the Geats 
by the Swedes in the sixth century has support neither in the poem nor in 
history. 

The work concludes with an assessment of the relationship between 
Beowulf and the Sutton Hoo treasure find in East Anglia. In recent years 
the idea of an Hast Anglian provenance for Beowulf has attracted some 
support, on the basis of Scandinavian features common to the poem and 
the Sutton Hoo burial deposit and the possibility that the seventh-century 
Bast Anglian royal house was of Swedish or Geatish origin. Farrell, how- 
ever, stresses that the Scandinavian origin of the East Anglian dynasty (for 
which there is some confusion of names in Chapter 10) is far from proved, 
and believes that in any zase the connexion between Beowulf and Sutton 
Hoo has been overstated. Those Sutton Hoo treasures which are paralleled 
in Swedish or Geatish territory constitute only a small part of the whole, 
and although there are similarities between Sutton Hoo and the funeral of 
Scyld at the beginning o? Beowulf, there is no ship-burial as such in the 
poem. Ferrell’s general caution here is it seems to me justified. The view 
that Beowulf and Sutton Hoo belong to the same Anglo-Saxon milieu, how- 
ever tempting, remains an elaborate and very doubtful hypothesis. 

Professor Farrell presents a well- researched case with economy and 
directness, and the work is enhanced by the use of maps and diagrams and 
the inclusion of plates. The book has a number of typographical errors, 
the most serious being leod Scyldinga for leod Scylfinga on p. 44. Some of 
the writers detailed findings may well be questioned, but the work as a 
whole makes an important contribution to our understanding of the complex 
relationships which exist within the poem, and especially to our interpreta- 
tion of the poem's conclision. 

The volume is publisFed simultaneously as Beowulf, Swedes and Geats 
and as Saga-Book of the Viking Society XVIII 3 (1972). 
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THE COUNTESS OF PEMBROKE’S ARCADIA. Sir Philip Sidney. The 
Old Arcadia, edited by Jean Robertson. Oxford, The Clarendon Press, 1973, 
pp. ixxii + 514. 


Tus volume follows W. A. Ringler’s edition of The Poems of Sir Philip 
Sidney in a series which is designed to supersede Albert Feuillerat's massive 
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but defective Complete Works of Sir Philip Sidney. Victor Skretkowicz’s 
companion edition of the New Arcadia is currently in preparation. 

Feuillerat blundered most spectacularly, no doubt, when he chose as his 
copy-text for Astrophil and Stella tie corrupt edition published by Thomas 
Newman in 1591; but he erred almost as badly when he based his text of the 
Old Arcadia on the Clifford MS. (now in the Folger Shakespeare Library) 
which, as Miss Robertson observes, ‘is a rather inaccurate copy made by a 
scribe much prone to eyeskip from the scribal manuscript (now lost) that 
Sidney used as his working copy’ (p.v.). Moreover, it ‘was copied before 
Sidney had made his fourth set oi revisions in his working copy' (pv.), 
so that it does not represent the author's last thoughts about the work, 
which it is customary for editors to respect. Miss Robertson puts all this 
right by taking as her copy-text the St. John's College, Cambridge, MS 

She also scores over Feuillerat Ey virtue of her exhaustive collation of 
the nine other Old Arcadia manuscripts, and of the various New Arcadia 
texts where these overlap with the Old The many variant readings which 
she has turned up in the course of rhis daunting operation are recorded in 
her textual apparatus; and they have, of course, enabled her to identify 
some errors perpetrated by the St. John's scribe and to emend her copy- 
text accordingly. 

Miss Robertson acknowledges a considerable debt to Ringler; and this is 
indeed apparent—especially in textual matters, for it was he who first 
established a stemma for the Old Arcadia manuscripts and explored the 
relationship between the Old and New Arcadias. But it must be stressed, 
first, that Ringler in turn acknowledges a major debt to Miss Robertson, 
whose work was already well advatced when his edition appeared, and, 
secondly, that she never accepts his conclusions without question. Even in 
the case of the poems she has departed from Ringler not only by normaliz- 
ing the spelling (a sensible modification since the manuscripts clearly -eflect 
the idiosyncrasies not of Sidney hinself but of their respective scribes), 
but also (more significantly) by making some twenty modifications of 
varying magnitude in the text and apparatus and by questioning a handful 
of his interpretations in her Commertary. 

In her editorial pronouncements Miss Robertson is generally rather more 
circumspect than Ringler (who was. after all, more of & pioneer). She 
usually appears to be shaping the ideas of others rather than promulgating 
her own; and yet the conclusions which emerge invariably impress as the 
convictions of a profoundly scholarly mind. She has the ability to reduce 
complex areas of debate to their essential outlines, and her discussion in 
the General Introduction of Date, Sources, Influence, Prose Style and 
Diction, and the Nature of the Old Arcadia are admirably lucid. I would 
say that the last two sections mentioned, along with her supplementary notes 
on Sidney's usage in the Commentarr, constitute her most substantial con- 
tributions to Sidney criticism; and a’! Renaissance scholars should profit 
from them. 

One new point which emerges from her Textual Introduction is that the 
Queen's College, Oxford, MS, was ccpied from the Helmingham Hall MS. 
(now in the possession of Arthur A. Houghton Jr.) rather than sharing with 
it a common antecedent (Z) as Ringler had supposed Her mild disagree- 
ment with Ringler concerning the relationship between the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Library MS. and the New Arcadia texts of 1590 and 1593 is a subject 
on which Mr Skretkowicz will presumably have the last word. 
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Otherwise Miss Robertson’s collations endorse Ringler’s theory that the 
Old Arcadia manuscripts fall into four groups which testify to a continuing 
process of revision by Sidney. This theory is surely indisputable in outline, 
but there are a few nagging little difficulties which suggest that & may 
possibly be over-simplified. First, I wonder if all the revisions and tran- 
scriptions which it entails could really have been effected in the space of a 
year and a half, which is all that Miss Robertson allows for it. A second 
problem which she acknowledges is that in each of the four groups there 
are some unique readings common to all the manuscripts in that group. 
These ‘agreements in error’ are so numerous in the case of the first group 
(which comprises the Jesus College, Oxford; Helmingham Hall; and Queen's 
College, Oxford, MSS) that both Ringler and Miss Robertson conclude tbat 
they descend through a common intermediary (X), which was a rather 
careless copy; but in the other groups the variant readings are too few for 
such a hypothesis, and Miss Robertson suggests (rather reluctantly) that 
either different scribes made the same errors independently or these shared 
variants are the result of contaminatio. But perhaps both these problems 
may be overcome if we suppose that Sidney used two working copies (his 
foul papers as well as a transcript, perhaps) and that while one of these 
was away being transcribed he revised the other and sent it out for the next 
series of transcriptions, transferrmg its new readings to the first working 
copy when it returned Unique readings peculiar to a single group of manu- 
scripts could occur if Sidney forgot to transfer a correction from one 
working copy to the other. 

At any rate this is a tiny detail; and the Ringler-Robertson stemma defines 
the overall relationship of the manuscripts with a maximum of economy and 
clarity. Both editors deserve high praise for sorting out what must be about 
the most complex large-scale textual tangle in English literature after Piers 
Plowman. 

The trouble with good scholarly editions like these is that they reveal 
embarrassing shortcomings in their predecessors. It was, of course, Feuil- 
lerat's shortcomings which gave rise to these two editions in the first place; 
but it is rather more disturbing to see how the various Sidney anthologies 
(which are, of course, the texts most used by students) pale beside them 
Only one anthology includes any prose at all from the Old Arcadia. This 
is the excellent selection edited by Robert Kimbrough and published by 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, which prints the whole of Book I (but not 
the First Eclogues) Kimbrough was assiduous enough to work from the 
St. John's College MS. (which he knew to be Miss Robertson's copy-text) 
instead of following Feuillerat; but his (quite understandable) failure to 
collate the other manuscripts has resulted in several misreadings (e.g. 
‘mighty’ for ‘weighty’, p. 6 1.6*; ‘sorcerers’ for ‘sorceries’, p. 7 1.13; 
‘accounting’ for ‘accompanying’, p. 10 1 25; ‘being’ for ‘doing’, p. 10 1.30; 
‘kinder’ for ‘tender’, p 11 1.37). Worse still, there are several nranifest 
errors in his text which cannot be just misreadings. These include simple 
omissions (e.g. ‘the’, p. 4 124; ‘to know’, p 7 1.18), gratuitous interpola- 
tions (eg. ‘and’, p. 7 1.2), transpositions (e.g ‘he was’ for ‘was he’, p. 8 
1 34), faulty punctuation betokening misunderstanding (e g. p. 4 11 17-18), 
and wholesale rearrangement of the text (e.g. p 6 11 12-15). 

Kimbrough also prints a good selection of poems from the Old Arcadia, 
and his succinct nates on the contexts of these, together with his further 
summary of the content of Books II-V, enable the reader to gain some idea 
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of the overall shape and developmert of the work. The text here is accurate 
enough since Kimbrough had Rinzler to guide him Overall, then, this 
anthology 1s a useful one; but it does need thorough revision in the light of 
Miss Robertson’s text. 

The most ambitious of the Sidney anthologies after Kimbrough’s is 
David Kalstone’s in the Signet Classic Poetry Series. This contains a fair 
selection of Old Arcadia poems, bu- Kalstone has inexplicably taken as his 
copy-text ‘the first collected edition of Sidney’s writings, the folio of 1598, 
The Countess of Pembroke's Arcacia. This edition reproduced the 1593 
amalgamation of the Old and New Arcadias (dismissed by Ringler (p 379) 
as a ‘strange hermaphrodite, two ifferent versions of the story with a 
narrative hiatus in the middle’) in which the poems were sprinkled about 
haphazardly at the whim of Sidney’s editors. Kalstone thus ignores Ringler’s 
instruction that the Arcadia poems (or at any rate the Eclogues) should be 
read ‘only in the order in which they appear in the Old Arcadia, for their 
rearrangement in 90 and 93 destroys their artistic unity’ (p. 379); and in 
so doing he ‘prevents the reader from seeing the poems as parts of a grander 
design, and enables him to consider their intrinsic qualines only. His occa- 
sional unexplained reversions to the readings of 90 and the Old Arcadia 
manuscripts (eg pp 61-2) only complicate matters further. 

This raises the large issue that if Miss Robertson is justified (and I think 
she 1s) in claiming that ‘firmness of structure was Sidney’s most individual 
contribution to prose fiction’ (p xxx7ii), then the Old Arcadia would seem 
to be more worthy of attention tham the New for its prose as well as its 
poetry: it is a complete and authorized text, whereas the New Arcadia is 
a fragment whose format (in both versions) appears to have been heavily 
influenced by Sidney’s friends and relations The Old Arcadia also makes 
lighter reading than its successor—it is Jess polished (though by no means 
unpolished) stylistically and Jess moralistic in temper. Overall, then, I 
suggest that it is the better text for teaching purposes; and so I regret that 
T. W Craik (editor of Sidney’s Selected Poetry and Prose for Methuen) 
and Rosemary Syfert (who has comp:led selections from the Arcadia in the 
Hutchinson Educational Series) —and indeed Kimbrough (who gives more 
space to the New than to the Old Arcadia)—have ali preferred the New 
Arcadia in their selections from Sidnsy. 

There is, Y think, an urgent need for a cheap Sidney anthology which 
contains—besides the Defence of Poesy and Astrophil and Stella—extended 
and fully representative selections from the Old Arcadia (with a few passages 
from the New for comparison). Miss Robertsoa3's edition itself will hardly 
satisty students’ needs, retailing as it does at over $20; but it will make 
much easier the task of putting together an anthology such as I have 
described. 


University of Canterbury R. P CORBALLIS 
“References are to Miss Robertson's 2dition. 


MASQUES OF GOD: FORM AND THBME IN THE POETRY OF 
HENRY VAUGHAN. James D. Simmonds. London, University of Pitts- 
burgh Press, 1972, pp. 255. 


THE traditional view of the poetic carzer of Henry Vaughan is that some 
time early in the 1640s he underwent z conversion, or spiritual awakening, 
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which radically altered not only the subject matter of his poetry, but also 
its quality. Before his conversion, so the theory goes, Vaughan produced 
only mediocre verse, often, as in "To Amoret gone from him’, only too 
obviously dependent on his admired predecessors, Donne and Herbert. After- 
wards, by contrast, he is held to be capable of masterpieces (albeit in 
limited numbers): which reflect an intensely individual spiritual and poetic 
experience. This view James D. Simmonds fiercely rejects: 


Tt is one of the functions of criticism to describe the developments within 
a writer's work, and it is precisely this function’ which has been hindered 
by the use to which Vaughan’s hypothetical conversion has been put. 
Thus I object to the ‘conversion’ concept on two levels: as a biographical 
concept, it is unfounded; and as a critical concept, an exegetical tool, 
it is misleading. A magnet introduced into a pile of metal will attract 
only the steel. Vaughan’s ‘conversion’ has been used to build a total inter- 
pretation of his work on some elements in the sacred verse, distorting 
those elements themselves in the process. This has produced severe dis- 
tortions of the sacred verse, the secular verse, the relationships between 
them, Vaughan's poetic development, and the distinctive nature of his 
poetry. 


This is fighting talk indeed, and it is pleasant to be able to record that in 
his very handsomely produced study of Vaughan's poetry Dr. Simmonds 
does more than talk big: that on the whole he succeeds in proving ‘his 
contention that 

it is more helpful to see Vaughan's poetic, intellectual and religious 

development as essentially organic, continuous, and natural rather than 

radically disjunctive, and marked by the preternatural transformation 

which is meant by ‘conversion’. 
In chapters dealing with Vaughan’s poetic theory (stressing rightly that 
Vaughan talks more of Jonson than Donne), and setting out what for the 
poet às a well-ordered poem, he lays the foundation for the examinations 
of specific areas of Vaughan’s poetry which follow: love poetry, satire, 
nature poetry and, lastly, wit as expressed in the bed/grave image. In each 
case he relies on a close textual justification! of his argument, and generally, 
it seems to me, he succeeds in convincing us of its validity. In a ehrewd 
move, he eschews discussion of the handful of great (and well-worked) 
poems, working rather with the mass of good but under-explored material. 
Equally shrewdly, be avoids a chronological approach, preferring to show 
the continuity of Vaughan’s poetic activity in various areas by constantly 
linking the secular and the religious verse. As a result the old way of 
looking at Vaughan’s oeuvre is thoroughly obliterated and a tabula rasa 
created, upon which Dr. Simmonds can inscribe his new view. 

Y call it new, but in fact it is not entirely so, as Dr. Simmonds himself 
stresses. The volume is dedicated, after all, to E L. Marilla, and in his 
introduction the author remarks on the important part Professor Marilla 
played, through his edition of Vaughan's secular poetry and his critical 
writings on the subject, in making possible a revised view of the Silurist. 
Has the new view entirely superseded the old? Not entirely, though the 
biographical basis of the conversion theory has now been destroyed. For 
there still remains the fact that Vaughan's greatest poems all stem from 
his later period and are all more or less mystical in nature. kt may be that 
the authorized version of Vaughan's career 8s a poet will come to be that 
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in which the continuity of his development is recognized, but more credit 
is given than by Dr. Simmonds to the impact of bis mature spirituality. 


University of Canterbury D. C. GUNBY 


THE JOURNALS AND LETTERS OF FANNY BURNEY (MADAME 
D’ARBLAY). Vol. I, 1791-1792, Letters 1-39. Edited by Joyce Hemlow 
with Curtis D. Cecil and Althea Dcuglas. Vol TI, Courtship and Marriage 
1793, Letters 40-121. Edited by Joyc2 Hemlow and Althea Douglas. Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1972, pp. Ixxv + 261; xxxv + 256. 


THE extensive and astounding Burney family were all born pen in hand and 
they never let it rest. And what writers and hoarders of the written word 
they were, the habit persisting over 130 years even unto the third generation. 
Fanny said of herself that she “could employ two pens almost incessantly 
in merely scribbling what will not 5e repressed” and that the method in her 
journals was “minuteness”. The vast mass of the Burney manuscripts, most 
of it still unpublished, is dispersed through more than 120 collections in 
England and America, the bulk of tae d’Arblay documents reposing in the 
Berg Collection of the New York Public Library. 

Her devoted researches in sorting, 2rganizing and selecting from this com- 
plex material enabled Miss Hemlow to write her standard biography of 
Fanny Burney in 1958 and more receatly, in 1971, to produce her Catalogue 
of the Burney Family Correspondence 1749-1878. Now the letters and 
journals of Fanny (or Madame d’Artlay as she became in 1793), first given 
to the world incompletely in 1842-6 and followed in 1889 by the early diary 
up to 1778, are being lavishly re-edited, with a minuteness worthy of Fanny 
herself, by Miss Hemlow and a band of scholars at McGill University. The 
massive nature of the undertaking :he extensive enquiries involved, and 
the co-operation the editors have received from experts in many fields is 
evidenced by a list of acknowledgements covering more than eight pages. 
Fanny Burney lived a long life, from 1752 to 1840, and some 1,200 of her 
letters and journals survive, even though, as the elderly Madame d’Arblay, 
she burned "great big baskets of tcrm-up letters" Furthermore, she made 
discreet and tantalizing excisions cf "words, sentences, paragraphs, even 
whole pages of matter" in many others. The first editor, her niece Charlotte 
Barrett, went even further in suppression and tampering as, busy with 
scissors and paste, “with a fine disregard of chronology, she freely trans- 
ferred paragraphs or strips of writing from one letter to another". 

The daunting task of reconstituting these mutilated materials as nearly as 
possible in their original form has involved the present editors in a monu- 
mentally painstaking labour of restore ion; it has necessitated the unsticking 
and matching of fragments and the use of ingerious technical contrivances 
to decipher obliterated passages. The introductory account of their resource- 
ful techniques in clearing up this dccamentary jungle makes an absorbing 
story in itself. Whether it has been wcrth all the time and skill and tedious 
effort involved is perhaps questionab!ez some of the recovered passages are 
trivial or commonplace and much the most interesting new material had 
not been obliterated or obscured bu: simply suppressed. 

The greater and more informative part of Fanny’s correspondence took 
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the form of journals composed, sometimes well after the events they record, 
from memoranda made at the time. The latest editors have made the narra- 
tive of her life more consecutive and readable by printing the journals 
according to the chronology of the events described, interspersing the briefer 
more immediate letters among them. In this and many other ways, includ- 
ing a typographically exact adherence to the idiosyncracies of the manu- 
scripts, their text is superior to the original Barrett edition, of which Austin 
Dobson’s 1904-5 version was little more than a reprint. But they print 
fewer of the letters received by Fanny, so few mdeed that it is sometimes 
difficult to get the point of her replies or to follow the interrelations with 
her correspondents. They are of course too numerous to include in their 
entirety but the insertion of extracts and summaries 1s an inadequate sub- 
stitute. 

The new edition, already ten years ın preparation, 1s expected to fill all 
of ten volumes. Even thea it will not be a complete coverage, for the editors 
bave decided to omit the years recorded in the early diary and the first four 
volumes of Dobson. These first two volumes of the Hemlow edition span 
only the last two years of Fanny's single life, from mid-1791 to mid-1793. 
They begin at a decisive point in her career when, already made famous by 
her two major novels, she had been with difficulty extricated from the strain 
of her service at Court and had just returned in broken health to recuperate 
at the house of her father in Chelsea. The second volume closes with her 
marriage to the handsome and talented French émigré General Alexandre- 
Jean-Baptiste Piochard d'Arblay, who was penniless and without any pros- 
pect of a new career in England. It is not surprising that Dr Burney was 
most reluctant to give his consent. Between those terminal events she 
records with her usual minuteness and sense of vivid detail a journey in 
search of renewed health to the south-west country, where in Bath she was 
hesitantly, because of the scandals attaching to them, forced into the com- 
pany of the family of the Duchess of Devonshire. Here we have in full view 
the prudish Fanny and her prim respectability about women’s behaviour 
Yet, offended and distant as she tried to be, she could not hold off against 
the promptings of her essentia] compassion and good sense. The novelist, 
moreover. shows through in her irrepressible relish of the inherent comedy 
in the situation and her succinct, often tart and sardonic, verbal sketches of 
the participants. In Bath also, and with undiluted compassion, she had her 
first fateful meeting with the unhappy French refugees Back in London 
she eagerly attended the trial of Warren Hastings, for whom she was an 
ardent partisan and private pleader. The rest is much circumstantial family 
small beer and cheer of births and visits, until we come to the second 
volume with the day by day chronicle of the courtship that resulted in her 
marriage. 

Less romantically, there were before that the embarrassing attentions of 
the Reverend Mr George Cambridge, to whom rumour sought to engage 
her. Her real motives in seeking to avoid him are noi entirely clear; one 
suspects that she was as much flattered as discomposed by his approaches, 
and her shifts to avoid him are related with a not entirely unconscious 
savouring of the social comedy of the situation. With d'Arblay it was quite 
otherwise. She was enchanted almost at their first meeting and within a 
month was referring to him as her "beloved Friend". The record of the 
ensuing courtship is here printed for the first time and must be read in full 
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to relish the tenderness and devction of the lovers, with the hesitations 
prompted by the waverings of Faany's good sense (her father was hostile 
to d'Arblay's politics) and her prover material concerns (her Court pension 
was at risk), all of it heightened by the impingement on her lover’s fortunes 
of the course of the Terror in France as daily reported and recorded in 
England. 

It is as good as the discovery of another Burney novel, perhaps better than 
the novels because of its more intease emotional sensibility. Fanny Burney 
is supremely the novelist of the first person and as novelist she could not 
have calculated more nicely the right degree of tension that the real events 
of the wooing presented. Though es Fanny ske is fluttering and evasive, as 
recorder she 1s acutely observant of herself and of every surprise and change 
in the encounters with her adored d’Arblay. Through all her “intolerable 
panic", the artist in her transparently takes delight in observing, recording, 
recreating herself in a dramaticaLy developing situation; and she never 
remits her perceptiveness of her surroundings or her unsentimental aware- 
ness of the reactions of other pecple And what a memory she has for 
dialogue, which must surely have been delicately touched up and deployed 
when committed to the pages of her journals. One could almost feel that 
she is inventing the courtship, or at any rate organizing it into plot and 
situation and commentary to the satisfaction of the novelist, all culminating 
in her "great YES". She was apparently already writing Camilla at this 
same time and though, as Miss Hemlow has remarked elsewhere, the novel 
“might show the court and society in general that she had imbibed no wild 
ideas from her romantic marriage", it certainly falls flat and lifeless when 
set beside the journal. 

'The journals and letters are a delight to read and their appeal is enhanced 
by the scholarly apparatus of this zdition and its accessible arrangement. 
Though other volumes are already following hard on their heels, with a 
promise of one a year, the publisher has considerately provided a detailed 
analytical index to the two volumes already out. 


University of Adelaide COLIN J. HORNE 


SAMUEL JOHNSON AND THE TRAGIC SENSE. Leopold Damrosch, 
Jr Princeton University Press, 1972, pp xii + 267. 


THE nettle that Mr Damrosch grasps in this stucy was sown by F R. Leavis 
in his subtle and ambiguous observation on the eighteenth century: ‘It is 
significant that that century, which went in so much for formal tragedy, 
should have shown itself so utterly incapable of attaining the tragic’, Leavis, 
like those historians of the eighteenth century who apply to it Oliver Elton’s 
phrase ‘the sterility of the tragic sense’, implies in the age a profound failure 
of the imagination, and Mr Damros:h's book explores that implication. 
The stated aims of this book are -wo. ‘first co argue that although the 
tragedies of the period were indeed bad, intelligent people were still capable 
of a genuine appreciation of earlier tragedies; and second, to explore the 
nature and limitations of the tragic sense as it appears in a specific writer, 
Samuel Johnson. The task of the th-ee chapters comprising the first of the 
three parts of Mr Damrosch's boos, "The Problem of Tragedy in the 
eighteenth century’, is to attempt an cverview of neo-classical discussions of 
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tragedies, and to discern from them, and from elsewhere, eighteenth century 
notions of the tragic sense. Mr Damrosch ambitiously allows himself less 
than fifty-five pages for this task, and it is a tribute to his cogency that he 
succeeds more often than not. Although his selectivity is stringent, his 
thesis calls for illustrations from Aristotle to Unamuno, so a certain arbi- 
trariness is inevitable. An extract from the youthful Dennis's treatment of 
the Antigone is not enough to prove that ‘try as they might [eighteenth 
century] critics had too rudimentary an historical sense to achieve an 
imaginative reconstruction of a drama and world view so different from 
their own.’ And it is perhaps overly epigrammatic to suggest that ‘Dennis 
and Pope have accepted a needlessly limited notion of design.’ Both claims 
are, quite probably, tenable, but need fuller descussion. On the other hand, 
his discussion of the translation of ancient myth into naturalistic psychology 
is most suggestive, and he is right to identify Racine's notion of 'cette 
tristesse majestueuse qui fait tout de plaisir de la tragédie’ as a stumbling 
block to many neo-classical accounts of the tragic. The most conspicuous 
success of the first part of this study arises fram a decision to discuss in 
some detail John Hughes's admirable Guardian 37 account of Othello, 
which demonstrates Mr Damrosch's contention that the age had nor for- 
gotten what tragedy was all about. 

In Part 2, Mr Damrosch considers the tragic 1n Johnson's life and works, 
analysing first the life of a man upon the dial plate of whose watch was 
engraved the Greek text of John 9:44 ‘The mght cometh, when no man can 
work'—a text repeated no less than five times in his writings. The examples 
of W. B. C. Watkins's Perilous Balance: The Tragic Genius of Swift, John- 
son and Sterne, which represented as tragic a life spent in heroic struggle 
against the threat of insanity, and Walter Jackson Bate, who saw Johnson's 
‘achievement’ as the transmutation of personal anguish into stability, order 
and control, lie behind Mr Damrosch’s discussions of Johnson's religious 
and philosophical views, and of 'the anti-tragic elements of his moral 
writings.’ It is difficult to resist Mr Damrosch’s assertion that ‘that man must 
die was for Johnson a tragic fact.’ 

The chapters on Irene—which tragedy Damrosch, like everyone else, 
finds boring, but for reasons which, unlike akmost everyone else, he is 
prepared to put forward—and The Vanity of Human Wishes—in wbich he 
explores the tragic aspects of the satire, and concludes provocatively that 
‘a work which draws upon tragedy and satire at once may lack the intensity 
and penetration of either kind at its best, and may seem more discussive 
than imaginative. May it not also seem pecuharly Johnsonian?'—are 
typically lively and perceptive, but tend to dissipate the momentum built up 
by the discussion of the tragic 1n Johnson's life. 

The third part of the book, "Johnson's Criticism of Tragedy’ begins with 
the caveat: ‘an attempt to reconstruct Johnson's ideas about tragedy involves 
what he never did himself; his critical writing is seldom directed to the 
distinctive qualities of specific literary kinds.’ And Mr Damrosch pays this 
due heed, His comments on ‘domestic tragedy’, and on Johnson and Shake- 
speare’s tragedies, are sensible, perceptive and excellently written. Indeed, 
there is a tough-mindedness in Part 3 which helps to draw together the 
mumerous and sometimes disparate strands of the earlier parts. His general- 
izations are more sure, his intuitions better amplified, as with the discussion 
of Johnson's phrase ‘with proportion to verisimility', suggesting as it does 
the crucial problem in Johnson's criticism of the relation between life and 
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art. Johnson, Mr Damrosch contends, saw tragedy, and comedy, ‘not as 
comprehensive visions of life, but as different selections from life’. ‘In a 
curious way, Johnson is receptive to the tragic, but not to tragedy. While 
his emphasis on “truth to lfe” limits his understanding of tragedy as a 
distinct genre, his sense of the multiplicity of experience helps him to 
recognize the intolerable, inexplicable elemerts in it, rather than impose 
artificial order upon those elements’. Samuel Johnson and the Tragic Sense 
18 a stimulating and often illuminating book; Mr Damrosch seems skiiled at 
seizing nettles. 


University of Western Australia JOHN A. HAY 


THE AUGUSTAN DEFENCE OF SATIRE. P. K. Elkin. Oxford, Claren- 
don Press, 1973, pp. vi + 227. 


SoME nine years ago, in the only critical article on Edward Young pub- 
lished during the bi-centenary of his death, Pat Rogers questioned the 
alleged revival of interest in the eighteenth century, and noted that it had 
yet to produce an audience for Solomon, and had scarcely produced one for 
An Essay on Man. It may be, of course, that modern sensibikties are 
attuned ta Augustan satire, but not to Augustan speculations into ethical 
and religious matters. This generalization would be more comforting if it 
were not for the present unpopularity of the entire Spectator school of 
Augustan satire, including not only Addison and Steele, but Young as well. 
Hs plausibility is further eroded by Mr Elkin's astonishing, but very proper 
Observation, that before 1973, despite the numerous, impressive studies of 
Augustan satirical works and Augustan satirists, ‘no comprehensive account 
(had) been given of the critical view of satire held by Dryden, Swift, Pope, 
Johnson and their contemporaries. Mr Elkin incurs our gratitude by 
undertaking so important a task, and our admiration by producing a cogent, 
insightful and lucid account of Augustan attitudes to satirists and satire. 
No one familiar with the ironic traps set in any of Swift's definitions of 
satire can be at ease with generalizations abouc satire. Ostensibly similar 
statements about the nature of satire may be exposed as radically dissimilar 
by contextual analysis. The personae, and rhetorical strategies of a Swift, 
or Pope, are numerous, and each may conceal a hazard for the would-be 
Kterary historian. Mr Elkin, in his first three chapters, shows an intelligent 
awareness of the problems of literary definition, and his is a cautious, even 
meticulous survey of the various aspects of Augustan satire. He is right 
to eschew a hunt for a unifying 'theory' of Augustan satire, and to assert 
that, for the Augustans, 'satire was too familiar and useful to become the 
subject of disinterested speculation. It was part of the hurly-burly of their 
lives. Not that his account is a mere miscellany, randomly subsuming 
curious disparities. His discussion of the lexical state of satire, which 
increasingly resembles a generic form. overlapping Kbel, slander, raillery 
and ridicule, is sensible and timely, while his comments about the way in 
which the Augustans seem to have looked past tbe Elizabeth satirists to the 
Romans are interestingly developed later in his study. Most notable, how- 
ever, is his account of the satura/satyrus controversy, and its implications 
not only for Augustan satire, but for sixteenth and seventeenth century 
satire as well. The care with which Mr Elkin handles the complex heritage 
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of Latin satire distinguishes his entire study, and reminds one of the excel- 
lent insights Reuben Brower brought to Pope in his outstanding book. 

Given that the essence of satire is attack, it is 4nteresting that the central 
concern of this study is the nature of the attack upon satire, and the ways in 
which it sought to defend itself. In Chapter 4, Mr Elkin outlines the main 
lines of the Augustan attack upon satire. ‘Dangerous not only to society 
generally, but also to the satinst.. . tainted at its source, its roots were in 
corruption. “The vice and folly which overspread human nature first 
created the satinst". After all, if it bad not been for the Fall, (satire) 
would not have become necessary.’ The attacks upon satire are particu- 
larised, and vivified, 1n attacks upon satirists, who in turn outline the pro- 
vocation they have had. 

In Chapter 5, Mr Elkin explores the moral core of the satirist's defence, 
epitomized in Pope's rejoinder to Arbuthnot that his provocation was ‘the 
strong antipathy of good to bad.’ This defence 1s linked to the more 
abstract claim advanced in Chapters 1 and 4, that ‘the principal impulse 
towards satire in the Augus-an age was, on the one hand, a yearning for 
moderation and order in every aspect of life, and on the other, the guiding 
belief that men could achieve this goal by the exercise of free will in the 
light of reason.’ The implication of this claim, that satire would decline 
‘when people became tolerant again of extremes and idiosyncrasies, of 
diversity, and when they began to lose their faith in man’s ability to govern 
his conduct, and order society, by rational principles’, 1s advanced by Mr 
Elkin in order to place his further analyses of the motives of satirists, the 
extent of the personal attack in satire, and the tonal range of satire, in the 
rational perspectives of literary history. 

In Chapter 7, Mr Elkin explores a central dilemma of the satirist: the 
extent to which satire shoud be personal, or general. Not that he insists 
upon such an arbitrary dichotomy, preferring rather to invoke T. S. Eliot’s 
remark on Ben Jonson’s saure: ‘(it) is great in the end not by hitting off 
its object, but by creating ic; the satire is merely the means which leads to 
the aesthetic result, the impulse which projects a new world into a new 
orbit.” With similar finesse, he considers in Chapter 8, the disparities 
between smiling and savage satire. The Horace/Juvenal distinction is shown 
to be an elusive one, ‘Juvenalian’, for example, coming to mean ‘severe’, 
rather than 'savage', when applied to the satires of Churchill. 

In Chapters 9 and 10, the growth in popularity of 'smaling' satire is 
paralleled with a retreat from the once fiercely maintained stance on the 
moral rights, and responsibilities, of the satirist. Mr Elkin’s polemical 
account of the waning of Augustan satire (sufficiently reminiscent of A. M. 
Wilkinson's claim—‘satire was killed with kindness'——to make one pleased 
that Elkin should explicitly differentiate his case from Wilkinson's) is an 
interesting one, more corvincingly illustrated by perceptive readings of 
Goldsmith and, especially, Churchill, than by his passing remarks about the 
dissipation of the satiric impulse in the eighteenth century novel. That, of 
course, may well merit another study. 

The Augustan Defence of Satire looks like an indispensable book for 
students of the Augustans. 


University of Western Australia JOHN A. HÀY 
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GRUB STREET: STUDIES IN A SUBCULTURE. Pat Rogers. London, 
Methuen, 1972, pp. 430. 


STUDENTS of Grub Street have never found the going easy, often discovering 
themselves more than ankle deep in unsuspected pot-holes The perspectives 
of history reveal nomenclature committees and town-planners ensnared in 
the ironic implications of decisions to rename Grub Street Milton Street, 
in 1830, and to allow the street to be obliterated, by the Barbican scheme. 
Mr Rogers’s study enacts at least ore significant lesson of Gay’s Trivia: he 
treads most circumspectly, with at least a sufficient regard for the actual. 
Yet at times his book irresistibly calls to mind Swift’s ironic description, in 
A Tale of A Tub, of John Duntor’s putative scheme for a collection of 
gallows oratory in twelve folio volumes: ‘a faithful and painful collection 
a work highly useful and curious’ 

It is Mr Rogers's aim ‘to consider the lexical space occupied by ths term 
“Grub Street”, along with its derivatives,’ and he sees geography as his 
starting point. ‘First and foremost,’ he claims, ‘this is a history—of words, 
of places, of feelings. The overriding intent is that of describing how things 
were, or seemed to people, at a spec fic moment of time . It is a study of 
one aspect of the eighteenth century mind: its curious loyalty to the actual’ 
(italics mine) His claim, ‘that the ergument of the book 1s laid out on a 
simple plan', scarcely prepares the reader for his elaborate, fascinating, and 
occasionally astonishing book. Anc despite h:s rejoinder that he ‘is not 
engaging in the theory of literature’, the most reductive plan of his book 
bristles with complex implications, especially for literary theory. His first 
chapter, ‘The Suburban Muse’, descr. bes the history and character of Grub 
Street, and its surrounding localities, concretising and vivifying the settings 
of the Dunciad. ‘The Plagues of Dulress’ focuses upon the literal occurrence 
of fire, disease and riot in eighteenth century writings, and upon ‘the imagin- 
ative resorrance of these motifs in the idiom of satire.’ Chapter III examines 
the ‘criteria for admission to Duncehood, the social and literary charac- 
teristics of a hack, viewed historical y rather than metaphysically', which 
qualify him for admission to the Durciad. In Chapter IV, Mr Rogers con- 
siders Swift’s parodic handling, in À Tale of A Tub, and elsewhere, of 
concrete details, especially topographical ones, of Grub Street, and the life 
of its inbabitants. In ‘Life Studies’, ‘the existential state of dulness, the 
psychology, rather than the social condition’ of professional writers is 
examined. Defoe is shown to be at once typica. and atypical of the Grub 
Street hack, while Fielding’s reaRgnment of sympathy towards the ack, 
especially in his Grub Street Opera, is charted. In bss final chapter, "The 
Grub Street Myth’, Mr Rogers traces the gradual blurring of the Grub 
Street idea, as it loses contact with its original topographical base. Hacks 
become alienated artists, sufferers anc victims 

The concerns of Mr Rogers’s study are nume-ous, and his fund of «nfor- 
mation 1s prodigious—indeed at tim»s one is conscious of a book sus- 
ceptible of being mmed «n much ithe same way as Sterne did Chamber's 
Cyclopaedia. The sections of literary criticism are episodic, but much of it 
is extremely lively: comments about the Fleet ditch image; the use of Grub 
Street as a carefully particularised corric metaphor; the spatial organisation 
of Gay's Trivia; together with more extended, and polemical analyses oi the 
Dunciad and Swift's Tale Some of -he bonuses seem almost accidental: 
Mr Rogers's illumimating comments on, especially, Oldmixon and Defoe 
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are widely scattered, but well worth collecting. One hopes they presage a 
more extended study 

Yet while the achievements of the book are impressive, if disarrayed, 
some disquieting aspects show up. And at least part of the reason for this 
lies with Mr Rogers’s dialectic It is the fictive Grub Street reflecting only a 
fabulous existence that Mr Rogers is concerned to reject as a proper basis 
for his study With A. S. Turberville, he insists upon both the tenor and 
the vehicle of Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary entry: ‘Grub Street—a street near 
Moorfields, much ‘inhabited by writers of small histories, dictionaries and 
temporary poems.’ Grub Street may be synecdoche, it 1s not, for Mr Rogers, 
fiction. In Ian Watt’s term, it may be a legend, but this asserts that the 
figurative meaning is based on a historical truth. Amd it is Mr Rogers’s 
final concern, as it was not Phillip Pinkus’s, in bis easier but ultimately 
unsatisfactory study, that the vestiges of historical and topographical reality 
should not be lost. Paradoxically, it is from this quite proper concern that 
the strengths and weaknesses of his book arise At his best, he offers 
illuminating and incisive commentaries on major works of Augustan 
literature, in a manner analogous tto Lichtenberg’s Commentaries on 
Hogarth (1794-1797). Yet, at times, especially when discussing the 
Dunciad, he seems to enforce the tenor/vehicle dichotomy he elsewhere 
avoids, by his convergent analysis of metaphor 1n terms of the primacy of 
the Kteral. 


University of Western Australia JOHN A. HAY 


RESTORATION LITERATURE: CRITICAL APPROACHES. Edited by 
Harold Love. London, Methuen, 1972, pp. xii + 322. 


In a famous— perhaps notorious—essay, Professor L. C. Knights condemns 
Restoration comedy for ignoring the best thought of its period. The problem 
with this collection of essays is that it does much the same thing. In his 
brief introduction Harold Love speaks of a 'fermenting force' at work in 
English culture between 1660 and the early 1690s. Disappointingly little of 
that force is conveyed 1n these eleven essays. Most of them are concerned 
with familiar writers: Rochester, Dryden, Traherne, Milton, Butler; or 
familiar genres: Restoration comedy and heroic tragedy. The opportunities 
missed are many, and it would be otiose to suggest more than a few. Hooke's 
microscope was making more of the world visible for satirists as well as 
scientists, but one looks in vain for any assessment of the impact of 
scientific advance on the literature of the day. Abraham Cowley was the 
figure his age demanded and respected, straddling and almost mastering the 
fields of philosophy, science, diplomacy, drama, the lyric, and the epic poem. 
Even what we can now only call his failures are instructive. He died seven 
years after the Restoration, but his reputation remained high throughout the 
period. In spite of some recent attempts, that reputation will probably never 
be fully re-established; nevertheless it seems unfortunate that he is largely 
ignored in a volume of studies in his period. It is probably no coincidence 
that two of the best essays deal with some relatively neglected writers: 
respectively, John Oldham, and Gilbent Burnet and Lord Halifax. Harold 
Brooks's assessment of Oldham's poetry amplifies the remarks on Oldham in 
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his earlier study of the ‘Imitation’ in English poetry (Review of English 
Studies, xxv, 1949). Oldham’s repucation, like Cowley’s, has sadly declined 
since his own age; this essay shows that his saftres represent a considerable 
achievement, suggesting that Oldham may not 5e beyond rehabilitation. As 
Professor Brooks points out, ‘an edition wath fully historical notes is 
wanted”, and it is pleasing to learn that his own edition is now well in hand. 
Hopefully, the appearance of a definitive text will encourage further study 
of this neglected poet. (Incidentally, this is the only essay to take any 
account of Cowley’s importance.) K. G. Hamilton confines himself to the 
prose styles of Burnet and Halifax His analyses are careful and minute, 
and his essay is a useful contributiom to our urderstanding of the develop- 
ment of modern English prose. Agan, one observes the lack of satisfactory 
fexts: Professor Hamilton is obliged to cits his authors from nineteenth- 
century editions. 

Though Milton and Butler can hardly be ccnsidered neglected authors, 
Michael Wilding’s essay, ‘The Last of the Epics: The Rejection of the Heroic 
in Paradise Lost and Hudibras’, contcives to present them together in a new 
light through the interesting and clossly-argued thesis that these poets ‘find 
common middle-ground in the heroi traditior that both . . . are reacting 
against’. Another novel approach to the familia- is taken by Philip Parsons 
in ‘Restoration Tragedy as Total Theatre. Dr. Parsons suggests that 
Restoration tragedy is an attempt 't» create «snificant drama out of the 
resources of the theatre itself, there?ore what -eads as overstatement and 
theatricality is in fact a strength thet can only be realized on the stage. 
This stimulating argument is sustained primarily by informed discussion of 
the plays of Davenant, Settle, Crowne, and Lee. A counterpart to this essay 
is provided by Robert Jordan’s "The Extravagant Rake in Restoration 
Comedy’, a valuable, discriminating account af a character-type found 
mostly in minor Restoration comedies. Traherre and Rochester are such 
utterly disparate figures that it is hard to think of them as contemporaries, 
even in so diverse an age Rochester alone er bodies much of the com- 
plexity of the age, and his deathbed conversion perhaps brings him closer 
to the position Traherne attained br such different ways. Harold Love 
considers the various traditions of eatire—Eng. ish, French, and Latin— 
available ta Rochester and demonstrates how he -eshaped them into a style 
foreshadowing the Augustan manner Francis King's study of Traherne's 
Centuries is a scholarly undertaking, but suffers from the fault of his subject: 
it is rather dull. Andrew Bear, in 'Restoration Comedy and the Provok’d 
Critic’, describes the debate resulting from Colliers attack on the stage as a 
‘tangling of critical questions with soc o--moral <nes’—a description which 
unfortunately fits his own essay as well Dryder is represented—or over- 
represented—by three studies, each corcerned to some degree with his work 
as a translator of the classics. John Fowler’s ‘Dryden and Literary Good- 
breeding’ examines a recurrent elemert in his attitude to the Latin poets, 
both in his criticism and in his translations; L'ark O'Connor compares 
Dryden’s Virgil with the earlier translat on into Scots by Gavin Douglas (not 
always to Dryden’s advantage); and in ‘John Dryden's Jacobitism' William 
Y. Cameron explores politidal allusions in the Vi-gil. 

Many of the essays in this volume ere adm'ratle, and some offer a new 
approach to their subjects; but the collection as a whole does not present 
a fresh or enlarged view of its period, and the fai ure to break new ground 
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must be regretted. The book is adequately indexed, and an appendix 
contains a diplonratic reprint, from the Bodleian manuscript, of the anony- 
mous satire, “The Last Night’s Ramble’ (1687) 


University of Sydney CHRISTOPHER BENTLEY 


THE TRADITION OF ROMANTIC MORALITY. Mark Roberts. London, 
Macmillan, 1973, pp. xv + 398. 


Tuis book was originally to have been entitled ‘Energy Divine’, and is a 
criticism of the importance that certain writers from Blake to Mr John 
Osborne have attached to what Professor Roberts calls ‘energy of the soul’ 
as a source of values and moral action. The starting-point is Look Back in 
Anger; the author undertakes to explain the implications of the playwright’s 
evident approval of Jimmy Porter. Romantic morality is contrasted with 
the 'diluted Stoicism' that the author believes to have formed the moral 
orthodoxy of the eighteenth century. In this connection, the Stoicism of 
‘The Vanity of Human Wishes’ is carefully considered Wordsworth’s 
thought, as distinct from his poetic achievement, is discussed in order to 
show his affiliation to the eighteenth century, emphasis being placed on the 
Hartleyamism of the Preface to the Lyrical Ballads, and on the Stoic morality 
of works belonging to his so-called ‘transcendentalist’? phase Blake is the 
archetypal figure in the Romantic revolution as Professor Roberts conceives 
it, and The Marriage of Heaven and Hell is taken to be representative of 
Blake's permanent position; even if it is not, this does not damage the 
authors general thesis. The contrast between eighteenth-century and 
Romantic thought is clearly illustrated in a commentary on Blake’s ‘Anno- 
tations on Watson’. 

Carlyle’s ‘heroic morality’, as it appears in ‘The Everlasting No’, ‘The 
Everlasting Yea’, and parts of Past and Present, praves to be ‘Stoicism with 
a fire in its belly’. It is Stoical in that it involves an acceptance of the Laws 
of Nature, but it is Romantic in that apatheia is replaced by ‘energy of the 
soul’. Browning was influenced in his moral thought by Carlyle; Professor 
Roberts presents an interpretation of ‘Bishop Blougram’s Apology’, which 
shows that that poem is not essentially casuistical, but that the meaning of 
Gigadibs’s reformation lies in the Carlylean idea that scepticism must be 
replaced by faith or ‘enthusiasm’ This is not to deny the obvious differ- 
ences between Carlyle’s and Browning’s moral thought But an unmistak- 
ably Romantic advocacy of ‘energy of the soul’ appears in ‘The Statue and 
the Bust’. 

The author proceeds to an exposition of the themes of Wuthering Heights, 
The Master Builder, and Victory, three works in which critical attitudes are 
maintained towards Romantic morality. He considers it probable that Mr 
Osborne wrote Look Back in Anger with Wuthering Heights in mind, ‘but 
whereas Emily Bronté sees Romantic morality as raising great problems, 
Osborne apparently regards it as the only attitude m terms of which to 
look at life and the world' 

From Ibsen and Conrad we move to a study of Nietzsche's Will to Power, 
followed by a chapter on D. H. Lawrence's two treatises on the uncon- 
scious. Nietzsche has !aid himself open to misunderstanding, but, accord- 
ing to Professor Roberts, he may be legitimrately thought of as preaching 
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‘energy of the soul’. There is a ‘decapitated Nietzscheanism’ widespread 
to-day, manifest in the cult of ‘doing your own thing’, but modern Romantics 
ignore what Nietzsche said about ‘self-overcoming’ In Lawrence we find 
‘the clearest and most carefully wcrked out expression yet offered by a 
literary man’ of the central importance of ‘energy of the soul’, and his 
ideas have become increasingly indaential, though, like Nietzsche's. they 
have been subject to misunderstanding and adulteration. 

The author concludes with a discu:sion of a 5ook called BAMN: Outlaw 
Manifestos and Ephemera 1965-70, a representetive selection of the writings 
of modern Romantics, which plainly reveals the contradictions inherent in 
a movement based on a commitment :o the 'divinisation' of energy Against 
this Professor Roberts sets his own defence of rational consciousness, but 
he does not advocate a return to the orthodoxy of the eighteenth century, 
for he insists on the fundamental unity of cognition-conation, whereas 
Stoicism held that this unity should ke exclusively determined by its cogni- 
tive aspect, and Romanticism swung to the opposite pole in stressing the 
conative aspect 

Professor Roberts's examination ol his selected texts is very perceptive, 
and his exposition is at all times most lucid His method of discussing 
selected texts, rather than culling idezs from a ride range of works, allows 
him, as he says, to be ‘detailed, specifi and concrete’ in his treatment of the 
texts in question, and it means, as he also acknowledges, that almost every 
chapter can be ‘treated as a virtually self-contained account of the werk it 
chiefly deals with’. This has the disadvantage that in some cases we jump 
suddenly from one author to another with hardly any more connection 
being established between them thas this revisw has indicated. But the 
author is wise not to let the problems involved in the tracing of influences 
obscure the clarity of his critical analyses 


University of Canterbury G W SPENCE 


DRUID CRAFT, The Writing of ‘Tae Shadowy Waters M. J Sidnell, 
G. P Mayhew and D. R. Clark (edi). The Dolman Press, Dublin and 
Oxford University Press, 1972, pp xxii + 349 


THE publication of this handsome boo, the first volume of the Manuscripts 
of W. B. Yeats series, under the general editorship of David R Clark, raises 
some interesting issues At an Australian recommended price of $26.10 it 
is hardly likely to commend itself to he general reader, and indeed when 
one compares it with, say, the Faber volume of the annotated drafts of 
The Waste Land, it is difficult to see why this costs so much more. There 
is a descriptive and interpretative commentary, and a bibliographical 
description of the sources used, but in the main the interest hes in the 
transcription and assembly of all ths known manuscript versions of this 
play, which Yeats revised and rewrot: again and again over a period of 
some 22 years There are photographic reproductions of three pages of 
holograph manuscript (hardly a lavsh fulfilment of the dust jacket’s 
promise of ‘a number of pages’) and facsimile drawings of some of Yeats's 
own sketches for stage settings. Perhaps in view sf the fiendish difficulty of 
deciphering Yeats’s hand, little useful purpose would have been served by 
a more generous photographic reproduction of the manuscripts, but this 
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consideration, too, seems to raise the issue of the book’s purpose. 

Y believe that Yeats is a great poet, and 1n theory at least, I'd agree with 
the proposition that the more we know about his work, the better. I admure, 
for instance, J. M. Stallworthy’s comments on some of the poems in 
Between the Lines, which very often illuminate the meaning of Yeats’s 
poetry as a whole, in tracing the development of a number of major poems 
through their various drafts. But can one say the same for 349 pages of 
and on The Shadowy Waters? Yeats himself never felt that he got this 
play/poem exactly right Fts subject matter was clearly charged with a 
deeply personal emotional significance for him; as his own emotional life 
changed, so did his intentions for the play. As the commentators in the 
book point out, what these alterations reflect are changes in his emotional 
attitude to experience, and changes in his intellectual and mystical interests. 
There is little sense of an original conception being shaped into a finished 
work of art, for what the variations show is alteration ratber than develop- 
ment. Since this is so, I hardly feel that the ordinary undergraduate, or 
the general reader of Yeats, will find much to deepen understanding and 
appreciation of Yeats's quality as a poet and playwright. And if this book 

, is really only likely to be of use to someone with an already specialised 
interest in Yeats studies, then other questions are raised. Such a person 
can be presumed to be capable of reading the manuscripts for himself, 
in photostat or microfilm, and indeed is likely to want to do so, to sec 
whether or not he agrees with the transcription. 

I fear that the production of this book, and the others to follow it, 
though I am sure they will be compiled with similarly scrupulous scholar- 
ship, and be of interest and use to specialists, will in the long run do little 
service to Yeats studies. Instead they will encourage the Yeats industry, 
that point of view which sees him as a sort of academic quarry rather than 
as a great poet More material for more theses will be provided, more 
influences and ideas will be traced, more people may see Yeats's writing as 
a means to an end not directly connected with his value as a poet. And at 
the price, with many more volumes in this series to follow, at least one of 
these ends is connected with big business. 

We ougbt perhaps to be grateful that Shakespeare left no foul papers. 


La Trobe University D. R. C. MARSH 


MUSIC AND DRAMA: A COMMENTARY ON WAGNER AND 
SHAKESPEARE. John Shearer. Perth, W.A., Imperial Printing Company, 
1972, pp. 160. 


THE present reviewer's lack of status as a Shakespearian expert—though he 
loves his Shakespeare—or as a Wagnerian musicologist—much as be admires 
Wagner—is paralleled but outmatched by sim#ar affections exhibited by 
the author of this book (a self-confessed physicist), with the important 
difference that here enthusiasm and admiration have been translated into 
print. 

The figure that looms largest, whether in the discussion or on the cover 
of the book (where Shakespeare also takes second place) is Wagner. The 
sub-title therefore is somewhat misleading, for the ‘Commentary’ (though 
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there should be a better word) is mostly devoted to Wagner’s music-dramas, 
while Shakespeare is used to provide imagined parallels, mostly, as might 
be expected, in dramatic situation:. Unfortunately the parallels are fre- 
quently so tenuous that when the author tells us in his survey of Siegfried 
that the hero’s comic entry is made with a huge bear, one almost feels he 
has missed a trick by not quoting the same animal that appears in The 
Winter's Tale. Tannhauser’s use of doch calls forth a quotation of Cleo- 
patra's words: ‘I do not like “but yet” . .’ Tristan’s exclamation of dying 
rapture that Isolde’s ship is approaching is alleged to be reminiscent of 
Hamlet's ‘O my prophetic soull'—aad so on. 

Detailed analyses of the Wagnerian music-dramas stand thus in solid 
contrast to snippets from Shakespearian tragedy (especially Macbeth). 
Comedy comes much more rarely in-o the comparisons. 

The chapter on Verdi and poetic drama does help to restore the Shakes- 
pearian balance. The section on Vesdi’s Macbeth, Otello and Falstaff with 
reference to the originals contain meny valid if unexciting observaticns on 
the adaptation to opera of pre-existing stage plays. Here Wagner takes 
second place but again comes into h.s own in tae appendix devoted to the 
contemporary criticisms of Hanslick (the orizinal of Beckmesser in the 
Mastersingers). These, usually condemned as Anti-Wagnerian, are here 
put very sensibly into perspective. 

By far the most stimulating section of the book is the chapter entitled 
Voice and Verse, in particular the prolem of pre-existing verse set to music. 
‘A poem of Goethe, or of Shakespeare or of Milton is not improved by 
setting it to music; it is changed” Ag-eed—and the change is rarely for the 
better. Conversely, fine music can elevate mediocre verse—as happens 
sometimes with Schumann, Schubert, or Duparc. Part of the reason at least 
in either case is the fact that the listerer cannot take in the poem as well as 
he appreciates the music, unless he :lready knows the words A similar 
observation applies both to opera anc Wagnerian music-drama. 

Opera libretti are notorious for ther inept language. In translation they 
can fare even worse. Wagnerian music-drama is not proof against transla- 
tion, but Wagner is unusual in being the author of his own "libretti', These, 
as we are usefully reminded here, he often wrote as dramatic works before 
he set them to music, in the case of the mature works even reading them 
to a selected audience. (For the prize-song in the Mastersingers, he did the 
reverse: music first, then the words.) This rem:nder has sent at least one 
Teader back to reading the text of Tristan and Isolde as a drama. Die 
Meister Singer, we are told, has actually been performed in Germany as a 
comedy. 

Among other interesting topics discuased—somztimes a little repetitiously 
— are Wagner’s attraction to Greek tragedy that used myth as its subject- 
matter (as he used mythological mater.al in The Ring), and his use of the 
orchestra to play a part analogous to that played by the Greek Chorus. 
Here the use of Leitmotive was to come into its ywn. 

In the matter of presentation, constant unhelpful, vague references to 
topics already touched upon (e.g. ‘a3 has been emphasised in earlier 
sections’ etc.) , might have been made specific by rege-references, or elimin- 
ated by an adequate index. Quotations from Wagner's text are given in 
German (but why perpetuate archaic spellings like That, Athem etc?), 
accompanied by English translations, not always strictly accurate, but 
approximating to the rhythm of the o-ciginal—a crucial point in opesatid 
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translation—of which two interesting examples are given (pp. 86, 140). 
. The latter contains the only impenetrable misprint (in Italian) in a book 
that is commendably free from them, except for occasional lapses in 
German. Musical examples to hammer home the many points made would 
have been an inestimable boon, but obviously this was too much to hope for. 


University of Auckland A. C. KEYS 


THR OXFORD ANTHOLOGY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, general 
editors Frank Kermode and John Hollander, editors J. B. Trapp, Martin 
Price, Harold Bloom and Lionel Trilling. Oxford University Press (NY), 
1973 2 vols xxx + 2376, xxi + 2238. 


I 

THE inclusive teaching anthology is here to stay, whether we like it or not, 
since American college lit-crit courses are major realities for publishers in 
the field of academic English Literature. Therefore the New York office of 
OUP has joined the competition—and will do well, since the names of the 
editors are names to conjure with (if professorial spells can call spirits from 
the vasty deep, the body of England lies open to a mighty Western 
invasion). The anthology includes more material than most of its com- 
petitors, which not only gives the teacher and student more choice but also 
lessens the incidence of editorial desperation; the Norton Anthology of 
English Literature, best of the rivals and with equally distinguished names, 
has a thousand pages less, and smaller pages The Oxford Amthology will 
appeal to buyers, too, because available in six paperback volumes as well as 
two huge ones 

I will not debate whether such blockbusting anthologies are ‘a good 
thing’; this wearisome issue has recently reverberated through the pages of 
the TLS, and I suspect a Newcastle University corridor is not better than 
an Oxford commonroom as a vantagepoint for judging what a North 
American state university wants, needs, or can use One point, however, 
should be made: elegant and imposing inclusive anthologies not only sell 
much excellent literature to many students, they also give the impression 
that whatever is not included is simply not worth reading If the anthology 
is the one true text, the ordained or revealed referencepoint, all else is 
pagan and accursed Since the teaching situation has rendered such 
anthologies essentral, we must live with the fact and judge the product only 
in relation to the fact. 

This anthology is determinedly connective, designed on the basis of a 
historicity that links writers and periods, cultural issues and themes, rather 
than dividing them. But for the individual, ‘committed’ and finmly prejudiced 
character of the editorial comment, this would increase the danger of defini- 
tive scriptural status But there is no bland pretence of academic neutrality, 
nor is there normally a univocal effect in those sections chosen by more 
than one editor. Even the most conformist teacher will eventually have to 
admit that the opinions and judgments in the comments are not irrefutable, 
and that some are highly contentious. In this regard the anthology is much 
superior to the slabsided pantechnicon one fears. 

Other aspects of the overall policy of the anthology are far less refreshing. 
It seems a crucial error to devote so much space to fictional prose in the 
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twentieth century, but mo space at all to it in the earlier centuries. The 
editors are aware of the risk, but chaim that the length of earlier fiction is 
prohibitive, while ‘short fiction becomes more prominent and more central’ 
in this century. Gobbets from Gullivers Travels, Jonathan Wild, Moll 
Flanders and Tristram Shandy, for example, are used for specific purposes in 
the eighteenth-century section, while in this century, in their own right as 
complete works of art, we find Hecrt of Darkness, ‘Mary Postgate’, “The 
Dead’, ‘The Prussian Officer’ and ‘St. Mawr’. Joyce is also represented— 
though nobody else is—by excerpts from full novels as aesthetic umts 
(‘Nausicaa" and some fragments from Finnegans Wake). The taste implied 
here is interesting and laudable, but the overall policy may lead thousands 
to assume that discursive and non-f£tional writing is the norm, fiction the 
exception in prose. The nineteenth century suffers most from this, of course, 
since substantial—and often interesting—non-tictional excerpts are very 
conspicuous there, but the ‘great age of the novel’ gets no fiction at all Tf 
Dickens, Austen, Thackeray, Collins, George Eliot and Hardy-as-novelist are 
unexcerptable, which must be just as true of Defoe, Fielding, Johnson and 
Sterne if it’s true at all, yet A Christmas Carol or Amos Barton would at 
least provide an adequate substitute -o celebrate a crucial writer I should 
have liked, if short fiction were included, some representation of other 
traditions than this, though, with short stories, episodes or noveHee by 
Macdonald, Morris, Ruskin, Carrol], Conan Doyle and Wilde. However, 
it would surely have been wiser, less misleading and less parochially indul- 
gent of this century, if all fiction had been omitted altogether, so that the 
anthology could be used in conjunction with ncvels and short fiction rather 
than as a pseudo-substitute. ‘Short fiction’ is in fact a poor sub-genre in 
England compared with the work in German, French, American and other 
areas, since the culture has largely foand focuses in other verbal art-forms 

Related to this problem is that of Jrama If the anthology is to be seen 
as the core of an undergraduate exoerience in literature, rather than in 
alliance with novels and selections of drama, then we have to pretend that 
Dr Faustus is the only English tragedr worth considering. Quite apart from 
its own evident defects, the play cannct represent the great wealth of English 
tragic drama—or even of Renaissance drama. Hollander and Kermode are 
less communicable than usual about this choice (and the consequent omis- 
sion of, say, a Shakespeare tragedy). though they chat about the play's 
‘reconstruction’ and the doubts as to hew much Marlowe might have written; 
they find much to praise, at least at the level of moral debate, but when they 
call Faustus's last speech ‘the first great tragic monologue of the English 
stage’, opulent problems Joom in the mind. Is it the greatest monologue too, 
or among the best or influential upon the best, or what? For the comedy 
choices their quality is often the reascn for inclusion (and there are worse 
reasons): The Tempest, The Way of ‘he World, The Beggars Opera, and 
The Importance of Being Earnest are great plays. and Saint Joars is still full 
of interest (and nicely introduced). Tae medieval plays are both thin, but 
at least one was necessary. But showld only Shaw be chosen from this 
century, while Synge or Pinter languish2s among the forgotten? The modern 
editors admit that drama is healthier -han much else in modern England, 
but don't prove it. Should, then, the drama be scrapped like the fiction 
offerings? I think not, since the tragedy and twentieth-century omissions 
might partly have been made good in the space given to fiction. 

The anthology is obviously justified >r damned by its coverage of poetry 
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aad non-fictional prose (the latter is by no means a series of backdrops, 
but must be considered ultimately less important than the poetry), and by 
the historicity of design in general and in detail that I have already com- 
mended. Historicity extends to the provision for each of the six divisions of 
a portfolio of reproductions of paintings, photographs, sketches of build- 
ings and the like, extending the sense of cultural conspectus tn an attractive 
and intriguing way; each portfolio is good and those on the Romantic and 
Victorian sections are excellent. Certain major problems in the choice and 
presentation of material are excellently solved, as in the selections from 
most of the important poets, and the excerpting from The Faerie Queene, 
Paradise Lost, The Prelude, Don Juan and Prometheus Unbound, which is 
done with sympathy and affection as well as integrity and shrewdness. There 
seems no way of avoiding such selection, and one can always hope the 
entire work will be met later on. How strong that possibility is one can 
gloomily speculate, but I would far rather they knew these well-chosen and 
generous passages (and the overall design) than nothing of such works at 
all. I add some personal comments on the individual volumes; all antho- 
logies necessarily court such criticism. 


I 


Medieval 

The verse translations of Beowulf and Sir Gawaine will produce most 
debate, and both are quite impressive, especialy Brian Stone's Sir Gawaine. 
Purists may claim that this poem does not need translation, but my memories 
of even high-quality graduate students in the States force me to admit the 
necessity. Really to be regretted is the omission of all but two small excerpts 
of Troilus and Criseyde, of Douglas and all but the Lament for the Makaris' 
from Dunbar. There's no Henryson, and I should have liked more Malory, 
especially the Book of Sir Tristram. Indeed, although the ‘Other World: 
Paradise’ group of texts is excellently conceived, a juxtaposition of treat- 
ments from Gottfried, Thomas, Malory et al. of the Tristan story might 
have been most rewarding (but perhaps this is hobbyhorsical). 

Renaissance 

The volume begins with some uses and versions of Ovid, then some trans- 
lations of the Bible; both are well-chosen in themselves, and they begin the 
volume with the right poise of paradox. The ‘New World’ selection seems 
trivial to us, but right for its andience. I dislike the label ‘Humanists’ 
(though it is carefully explained) and find them over-represented here, at 
the expense of Sir John Davies, songs such as those of Lyly, Peele and 
Dowland, and all but one page of the Arcadia. The second of the Fowre 
Hymnes would have rounded out the otherwise just representation of 
Spenser, while Shakespeare's sonnets and Jonson’s verse are so generously 
covered that I feel the prestige of their names rather than the splendour of 
their lyric achievements must be the cause. ‘The Development of Prose’ 
takes us from Lyly to the Character-writers and Jeremy Taylor, very effec- 
tively as a whole, though without Nashe, Deloney and other fiction-writers, 
and omitting George Fox from the later section. 

Restoration and Eighteenth Century 

The names Marvell, Milton, Clarendon and Aubrey dance in the ‘Renais- 
sance' pages, so that alas we find the ‘Restoration’ represented by 73 pages 
of sound and posture from Dryden—surely the most ludicrously over-rated 
of English poets—34 pages of Congreve (3 of them a couplet-compliment 
to him by Dryden and the rest the text of The Way of the World), 13 by 
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Saville, and a very few divided between Butler, Bunyan and Rochester. The 
Eighteenth Century rings in a few more pages of Dryden, though here 
juxtaposition with Swift and Gay pat him in perspective. Popa and Swift, 
as is proper, show out as the mejor figures, -hough The Beggar’s Opera 
brings Gay almost to the same emirence (his fierce and lucid swervings of 
logic and irony fall admirably beside the transvalued pomp of the last book 
of The Dunciad). James Thomson is the mozt wronged of the Augustan 
writers here—while Dr Johnson and Boswell-on-Johnson cover about 70 
pages, Thomson has less than five. Akenside, Warton’s ‘Enthusiast’, Ossian 
and Chatterton are omitted, presumasly in favoar of a very poor ‘Sense and 
Sensibility’ section that does no ccedit even tc Sterne, whose gobbets are 
beside Gibbon’s Memoirs (the Deele and Fa! has already been given 20 
pages in an earlier section) and a weak nineicenth-century translation of 
Rousseau's Confessions (no other cortinental writer is thus honoured in any 
volume). 
Romantic 

One expects Bloom to be excellent in selecting from the Romantic poets, 
and so he is. Even the dark phrasirgs—and occasional pretensions—that 
arise from abbreviating his rich and subtle insights into Blake, Coleridge, 
Shelley, remain rewarding (many notes in ather /olumes—apart from those 
interpreting English words to Americans—tend to be simplistic and obvious, 
but not his). It is pathetically clear that Burns should have been here, 
grouped with his older contemporary Blake, ratier than imprisoned in the 
Hanoverian chills, and I suspect that in the ‘Romantics’ more of his work 
would have been included, but apart =rom that the complaints on selection 
are small, Tom Moore should have ben present—especially since Holman 
Hunt’s picture ‘The Awakened Conscience’ (in the Victorian portfolio) 
evokes ‘Oft in the Stilly Night’ ever more emphatically than the cther 
reference ‘Tears, Idle Tears’. But Moore shoud be there from meri, as 
Southey should be for historical reasons. I would have welcomed more 
Darley and more Beddoes, and since Lamia and "This Lime-Tree Bower my 
Prison’ are among my favourite poens I can list a few more objections. 
However, this 1s one of the strongest and most individual selections, though 
tilted a little too heavily towards the comparativelr inactive Romantic prose- 
writers. 

Victor'an 

If Romantic prose provided too elabcrate a footnote to the poetry, there's 
even more in the Victorian area. Carly e's 59 pages and Newman's 46 scem 
excessive, since Cobbett, Borrow and Jefferies are missing. At the core of 
the selection is Tennyson, and here three problems are obvious. First, almost 
all the work used is early. Second, the weak thirz part of Maud is printed 
at the expense of the first parts. Thirc, the selecion from Im Memoriam 
establishes a genuine coherence, but et the expense of oversimplifying the 
poem into nobility. Fourth, because of the prejudice against the later 
poetry, the Idylls are represented by Vivien's song and Percivale's narrative; 
this is a perceptive juxtaposition itypica of Bloom, but it makes the Idylls 
seem very limited, while another editor would have used 'Pelleas and 
Ettarre’ and ‘The Last Tournament’ ia their entirety. The selection of 
Browning is generous and shrewd, righty omfiting The Ring and the Book 
in favour of lither and shorter poems. “The Wrec: of the Deutschland’ is 
also omitted from the Hopkins group. whose dimensions are less inflated 
than has been the fashion. There shau d have been more of The City of 
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Dreadful Night and of Morris, but apart from these minor complaints the 
Victorian poetry is presented with great assurance. 
Modern 

The limitations in fiction and drama have already been noted, and the 
poetry selections for the early part of this century are most interesting. 
Yeats is mghtly made pre-eminent, and Eliot and Auden are inevitably 
conspicuous, but other selections imply a far from blinkered perspective: 
few critics and anthologists have selected better from Hardy, and almost 
none have given this space and attention to the much-maligned ‘Georgians’ 
(those casualties of the limitations of taste in Blot, Leavis and de Sola 
Pinto). I do not refer only to the war victims Owen, Edward Thomas and 
Rosenberg, who are often given a pat of consolation, but also to those who 
outlived the label with the time, Lawrence, Graves, Housman and de la 
Mare. These are given genuine rather than token representation. Dylan 
Thomas, and possibly MacNeice, are the only poets one might feel were 
underestimated. However, the non-fictional prose is a little flat, and the 
volume and the anthology close with a group of living poets we could well 
do without. The editors selected 14 poems from 10 poets, and if it is seen 
as representing the state of contemporary poetry in Britain it is a heart- 
breaking group. Not that any of the poems are very bad, but the lack of 
nourishment is profoundly depressing. Hughes and Geoffrey Hill are good, 
Larkin is effective, but really the anthology should have stopped with the 
death of Dylan Thomas, since nothing in its life becomes it so ill as the 
leaving of it. I wish that the editors were entirely to blame for this. 

In spite of my complaints, some ‘objective’ and some personal, I regard 
the anthology as a remarkable achievement and a very useful one, for 
Australia as well as the USA and Canada. Students will find their way into 
English Literature more clear with this book than with any comparable one. 
I could wish that Oxford had decided to spend their money, skill and 
industry on a slightly different book, one designed to be used beside the 
‘great’ works (as is the case with novels here—and as Carr’s Victorian 
Poetry without Tennyson, Browning and Arnold is) rather than instead of 
maay of them, but I’m grateful for what we have. This is a mighty book 
to build on, crowded and sublimely ambitious, yet never Pandemonium. 


University of Newcastle NORMAN TALBOT 


THE NEW CAMBRIDGE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE. Vol. 4—1900-1950, ed. I. R. Willison. Cambridge University Press, 
1972, pp. xviii + 1414. 


UNLIKE the three earlier volumes covering the period 600-1900 and edited 
by George Watson, the present survey cannot draw on the CBEL original 
volumes and Supplement of 1957, and so it constitutes a first treatment of 
the period. Generally speaking ‘the volume aims to represent English studies 
relating to the earlier twentieth century as they stood at the end of 1969’, 
but a certain rounding out has also been included. 

Since the CBEL is a bibliography of literature, and not of publications 
in the wider sense, the Introduction does mot include such non-literary 
sections as ‘Political and Social Background’ which were included in the 
origmal CBEL. Yet in view of the direct role of the mass audience and 
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the mass media during the period, the section dealing with Book Production 
and Distribution has been enlarged. The overall aim has been to provide 
selective information as to some of the pressures and influences of which a 
student of the literature of the period might wish to be made awere. 

The author sections are likely to generate the greatest interest, if only 
from the status accorded and the exclusions ‘within the 

‘literary authors, writing in English and native or mamly resident in the 

British Isles, . . . in some sense established after 1900 and before 1950’. 
(But the handling of Anglo-Irish writers established by 1916 puts W. B. 
Yeats and G. B. Shaw in volume 3.) Inclusion and status are derived from 
an analysis of works on the period, 'cult' authors, the popular genre figures 
and the scientists and other scholars whose prose 1s of literary interest. 
Again, the author is treated in the area where his substantial contribution 
was made, so that, for example, important plays by Maugham, Priestly 
and Eliot appear under The Novel or Poetry. 

In the sections where individua: poets are treated pride of place goes to 
T. S. Eliot, followed by Graves, Auden znd Dylan Thomas; under 
individual novelists, the order is Conrad, Wells, Bennett, Forster, Joyce, 
Woolf, Lawrence and Graham Greene; while individual dramatists (with 
the proviso noted above) are led by O’Caszy and Samuel Beckett. No 
especial emphasis is given to a pre-eminent critic, literary scholar or essayist, 
but in the group, alphabetically handled, some promimence accrues for: 
Abercrombie, Agate, Beerbohm, Belloc, Ivor Brown, Chesterton, Gordon 
Craig, Arthur Gill, W. W. Greg, Herbert Grievson, Holbrook Jackson, 
Wilson Kmght, F. R. Leavis, C. S. Lewis, E. V. Lucas, J. W. Mackail, 
Gilbert Murray, Eric Partridge, Herbert Read, L A. Richards, Michael 
Sadleir, J. Dover Wilson and Thomas Wise. The creative side may seem 
to be represented more strongly in the section Historians, Autobiographers, 
etc. (pp. 1135-1242) with Ernest Berker, D. W. Brogan, Herbert Butterfield, 
W. S. Churchill, G. D. H. Cole, H. A. L. Fisker, Philip Gibbs, Hobhouse, 
Keynes, Laski, T. E. Lawrence, Liddell Hart, Namier, Hesketh Pearson, 
Powicke, L. Strachey, Toynbee, S. J. Webb, etc. 

Perhaps surprisingly Russell is not lifted out from the group including 
‘Philosophers, Theologians, Writers on Naturzd Science, etc.’ although he, 
along with Whitehead and Wittgenstein, obtains the most comprehensive 
coverage. 

While one may query the inclusion of material relating to children's 
books (pp. 783-820) the act of production (pp 867-868), or the writers on 
travel, etc., these lists, Bike those of the various newspapers and magazines, 
ali help to set the literary scene and to assist the reader with the progressive 
scholarship in the new fields of 'the detective, historical, romantic, science- 
fiction, and thriller novel’ (p. xii) as well as the various dramatists ‘repre- 
sentative of the genres of farce, musical comedy and revue’. 

The primary materials under each author are usually given in a single 
chronological sequence, and certain special ca:egories such as letters and 
diaries are usually separated out. The sections dealing with minor authors 
are confined to books written wholly by them. Eecause of the multiplication 
of reprints, only those editions are listed which contain substantial revision 
in the text. While the secondary material is often hindered by the uneven- 
ness of the scholarship to date, it is clear that the editor has used both 
imaginatton and discrimination as to the materials to include—notably in 
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consulting various libraries, the Centre for Contemporary Cultural Studies 
and various theatre managements. 

Consultation of the index for primary authors is a satisfying process, 
since such minor authors as P. Bottome, M. Peake, or V. G. Childe are all 
included, as well as a C. M. Bowra, or an:H. M. Chadwick. An unexpected 
bonus is the section on literary relations with other countries. 

All in all, this is a sagacious, wide-ranging and, percipient distillation of 
many lists and the intuitive collections from the thirty or so major contri- 
butors. As a work to follow on the three volumes of The Twentieth Century 
Mind: History, Ideas and Literature m Britain (ed. C. B. Cox and A. E. 
Dyson) and for the sense of periodicity to English literature at the end of 
1972, it may be held to have achieved with some excellence its distanced 
survey of the period 1900-1950. 


University of New England J. S. RYAN 


SINCERITY AND AUTHENTICITY. Lionel Trilung Melbourne, Oxford 
University Press, 1972, pp. 188. 


PROFESSOR TRILLING examines very carefully the growing insistence by 
writers, from Shakespeare's time onwards, on the importance of sincerity. 
‘To thine own self be true’, as Polonius put it at the end of the otherwise 
dull homily to which he treated Laertes. 

One of the most striking items is a close analysis of the extraordinarily 
clever book, Le Neveu de Rdmeau, in which Diderot's interlocutor finds his 
true self overwhelmed by the fame of his uncle. Tbe question here raised 
by the great Encyclopédiste attracted the attention of Hegel, who followed 
up Diderot's conclusions in his Phanomenologie des Geistes. 

A problem entailed by the search for sincerity is that of conforming to 
the mores of society and at the same time safeguarding one’s own per- 
sonaltty. This became more difficult after the Renaissance, when culture 
moved from a rural to an urban background, and the would-be sincere man 
had to act accordingly When he adhered to the "To thine own self be true’ 
principle, he had to be faithful both to the self that he knew intimately and 
to this self as it was seen by the society around him His sincerity became, 
‘paradoxically, two-faced. 

Among the many literary examples discussed by Professor Trilling, one is 
rather surprised to find no specific mention of Rimbaud (‘JE est un autre’), 
Valéry or Rilke. The latter’s spiritual outlook is extremely interesting as an 
example of uncompromising sincerity: he finds that ‘Jeder Engel ist schreck- 
lich'—the angel's spirit is so devastatingly immense that it makes his own 
ego shrink; it is rather like Rameau in relation to his nephew. 

In contemporary society, the cult of sincerity, as Professor Trilling sees 
it, is being replaced by an insistence on complete authenticity. One conse- 
quence of this, I imagine, is the growing multiplicity of books and lms For 
Adults Only. The author also examines a more serious, deeper and perhaps 
more dangerous consequence, a philosophical doctrine that discredits narra- 
tion and narrative history. According to the authenticity enthusiasts, there 
is no reality in the past: the only realities are now; they are, to borrow a 
handy phrase from our hippies, just happenings 
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A problem that is further entailed, I believe, by the new cult is this: 
authenticity and sincerity can become incompatible unless some restraint is 
imposed on the scope of authentici:y. If, for instance, an author oz artist 
pushes self-revelation to the point >f exhibitionism, he is really playing a 
role; the presentation of his inner self (which he often, in contemporary 
literature, identifies with his body and its more violent urges) is neither 
completely sincere nor completely euthentic 

Professor Trilling's book is muck more then a mere academic exercise. 
It sounds some depths as disturbing as those into which we were plunged 
by Spengler, and is an important contribution to cultural history. 


Melbourne A. R. CHISHOLM 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE AUSTRALIAN NOVEL 1830-1930. Barry 
Argyle. London, Oxford University Press, 1972, pp. 265. 


MR ARGYLE aims to write a history 5f Australian fiction to 1930, seeing it 
as imaginatively expressing dominant social attitudes and conditions. The 
main 'pattern' of consideration is provided 5y the interconnected themes of 
cruelty and isolation and ‘the image :hat binds them . . . woman, as much 
by her absence as her presence’ (p. 1). 

Such an historical study of admittedly minor works (except for Mahony), 
questioning the usual divisions based on chronology and political develop- 
ment, is needed, but it presents special difficulties The main one 1s to ensure 
that the patterns are shown to emerge from the literature instead of being 
imposed on it through a distortmg se:ection and misinterpretation of detail 
necessary to maintaining a thesis. Mr Argyle's book suffers from this 
difficulty rather than surmounts it, though at is for me more successful than 
two recent and similar studies, Coral Lansburv’s Arcady in Australia (1970) 
and T. I. Moore's Social Patterns in Australian Literature (1971). 

From the Introduction it is apparent that what is offered as social ‘reality’ 
is too often an hypothesis based on flimsy historical evidence (or sometimes 
none), doubtful or limited personal impressions and circular arguments. 
Such is the claim that Australia's convict arigins produced a society of 
‘deployed cruelty’ that later ‘free immigretion could not change. No 
historical evidence of any weight is offered; in fact, here as elsewhere, 
recent and generally accepted historiczl research (such as that by A. G. L 
Shaw and L. L. Robson on the corvicts) ıs neglected, not to mention 
literary studies. Further, the literature itsel? :s often used to establish 
historical ‘realities’ yet at the same tima is seen as reflecting and embodying 
them. Mr Argyle argues that a ‘defensive nationalism’ has blocked recogni- 
tion of the cruelty and violence of the past tha: lives on into the present, 
but in his own insistence on this aspect he displays an ‘offensive’ form of 
the same quality that has cropped up reriodically since early Bulletin days 

The ‘literary tradition’ of which Mr Argyle is ‘the onlie begetter’ is also 
largely imposed and it becomes a yardstick for measuring a novelist’s 
achievement. Thus William Hay 1s given shor- sarift because he misunder- 
stood the Byronic convention To cleim that Mahony ‘would not have been 
so great bad these other [minor] novels never been written' (p. 7) shows 
the author over-anxious to establish ar informing tradition. 

If Mr Argyle's general thesis is limiting in its insistence, it does not rob 
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his book of interest. His sensitivity to literature and his social awareness 
combine to offer many ‘local’ insights along the way, as in the close readings 
of Ralph Rashleigh, the discussion of the role of music in Mahony, the 
influence of a military ‘mentality’ in a number of works. The treatment of 
Robbery Under Arms is one of the most successful attempts to relate history 
and literature I have read, and the discussion of women in fiction is the 
most thoroughgoing and stimulating. If heroes are tortured into a Byronic 
mould, the influence of Scott 1s rewardingly pursued. 

Mr Argyle's study is not an ‘introduction’ but a book one can turn to 
for individual insights and the challenges a controversial stance can provide. 


University of Queensland L. T. HERGENHAN 


THE MIDDLE AGES IN FRENCH LITERATURE 1851-1900. Janine R. 
Dakyns. Oxford University Press, 1973, pp. xiv + 337. 


Tus work, originally submitted as a doctoral thesis to the University of 
Oxford, is an interesting and useful contribution to the study of nineteenth 
century attitudes towards the Middle Ages. Dr Dakyns has undertaken a 
detailed study not only of hterary works of the period, but also of an 
impressive range of contemporary documents, which has enabled her to 
situate very well indeed literary manifestations of medievalism in their socio- 
political context. The result 1s a highly readable analysis of the multiplicity 
of reactions, inspired for the most part by preoccupations with contemporary 
events, which writers of the period had towards medieval literature and 
society The work also examines in some depth the nature and extent of 
medieval scholarship in the latter half of the nineteenth century. It should 
thus be of interest to not only nineteenth century but also medieval scholars. 

It is perhaps inevitable that a study such as this should at times become 
little more than a survey of medieval themes in the literature of the period. 
It is nonetheless to be regretted that this work is so fragmentary in nature: 
three major sections (a preliminary survey of the Romantic period, 1851- 
1870, after 1870), which include 9 chapters, are divided into 33 subsections, 
which are in turn divided into 48 sub-subsections. This results in a rather 
superficial examination of the work of many important authors, including 
Baudelaire, Nerval and Rimbaud. On the other hand, the works of Hugo, 
Leconte de Lisle, Gautier, Michelet, Renan, Taine, Flaubert and Moréas 
all receive close attention. 

I feel, however, that Dr Dakyns 1s more at home dealing with the general 
philosophical attitudes of the period than with the study of particular 
literary texts. Ín the latter donrain, she tends to quote excessively from 
works, frequently without attempting to analyse her quotations. This is 
especially true of her treatment of the symbolist poets, She also tends to 
neglect factors of a purely literary nature mvolved in an individual's reaction 
to a given medieval work. For example, Renan's reaction to Maistre Pierre 
Pathelin is described (p. 60) solely as a critical one; he is 'saddened' by the 
spirit of the play, which 'heralded the modern age of bourgeois scepticism'. 
This is true, but Dr Dakyns neglects completely the significant fact that 
Renan also praises in quite lavish terms the literary qualities of the work 
(‘Pathelin nous représente 1a comédie compléte, la comédie telle que l'entend 
Molière . la farce du moyen âge fait avec Pathelin son entrée sur le 
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terrain de l'art véritable. (Essais de morale et de critique, 1859)). Sum- 
larly, cmtical judgments are frequently said to be the result of influences of 
a political or religious, rather than aesthetic, nature. Thus, the 'custom of 
all [sic] critics, in speaking of Villon, to set him in opposition to Charles 
d'Orléans, and praise one poet at the experse of the other (p. 171) is, 
according to Dr Dakyns, dictated by political allegiances rather than 
aesthetic considerations. Anyone familiar with Professor Dufournet’s excel- 
lent study on Villon et sa fortune littéraire—an unfortunate omission from 
Dr Dakyans's bibliography—will know that this argument cannot be sus- 
tained. : 

The only other criticism I would have of this work ts that one is 
occasionally led to question the extent of the author's knowledge of both 
nineteenth and twentieth century medieval scholarship In particular, one 
must regret the fact that her bibliography, which includes only works m 
English and French, presents several important lacunae, the most noticeable 
perhaps being two classic works dealing with the changing fortunes of the 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance during the nineteenth century (a subject 
of considerable importance in Dr Dakyns’s study), Siciliano’s Medio Evoe 
Rinascimento (1931) and Ferguson’s La renaissance dans la pensée his- 
torique (1950). 

In spite of these shortcomings, this study remains a valuable contribution 
to our appreciation of numerous nineteenth century works, and more parti- 
cularly to our knowledge of an often neglected aspect of nineteenth century 
literary history. 


University of New England J. M. KIDMAN 


PRÉHISTOIRE ET PROTOHISTOIRE DU ROLAND D'OXFORD P 
Aebischer, Bern, Francke Verlag, 1972, pp. 289. 


THIS is a book which I would not hesitate to put into the hands of all 
undergraduates in the field of medieval French hterature. The subject is 
a controversial one, but the critic is erudite, disciplined and polemical, 
thought-provoking and persuasive, yet one who remains eminently sensitive 
to the expression of the poet’s artist-y Aebischer's study 1s in the tradition 
of those of the great exegetes of the Roland, Paul Meyer, Gaston Paris, 
Joseph Bédier, Menéndez Pidal, Edmond Fare! and Pierre LeGentil. 

In the first of three parts Aebischer concerns himself with the historical 
facts relating to Charlemagne's Spanish campaign of 778, its importance to 
Frank and Arab alike, the diplomatic activity that preceded it, the emperor's 
entry into the Peninsula, the siege of Saragossa and the defeat at Roncevaux 
What could have been a dull recital of events has become a critical 
appraisal of the works of the Latin and Arab chroniclers, as well as of the 
views of modern historians of the ilk of Halphen, Lévi-Provençal and Pidal. 
It is here (pp. 75-80) that one is reminded that the Basques have fallen from 
favour, when it comes to rendering the name ‘Wascones’ in modern French; 
the ethnic status is now ‘Gascons’, 

The title of the middle portion of the book (pp. 93-180) is 'De l'histoire 
aux mythes et à la poésie’ and it sets out clearly the path we are to follow. 
The definition of *mythe' (p. 93) urderlines the method employed to span 
the years between 778 and the composition cf the Oxford Roland: 'plus 
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qu'une création, c'est une mutation: c'est l'histoire devenue fiction; c'est. . 
un fait, ou un ensemble de faits, transmuté en légende, en poésie’. After 
presenting all the information about Roland as an historical personage, and 
including the evidence of num#smatics, anthroponymy and archaeology, 
Aebischer is led to restate an earlier conclusion of his, namely, that Roland's 
existence as a ‘comte de Ja marche de Bretagne’ and as a captain in Charle- 
magne's army is very much in doubt. 

'The Pyrenees defeat itself provoked much comment among annalists in 
the next two and a half centuries, their opinions being scattered and often 
quite independent of each other. Aebischer postulates the creation, by the 
second half of the eleventh century, of an account of Charlemagne's cam- 
paign which was in two parts, an early Entrée d'Espagne with a denoue- 
ment he calls Roncevaux, itself later in date than the Nota Emilianense of 
c. 1050. This Roncevaux is no longer extant, but traces of it can be seen 
in the first branch of the Karlamagnussaga and in the Saga af Runzivals 
bardaga. The latter and the Roland text in the Venice MS gall IV (the 
celebrated V*) also contain details not found elsewhere. The overall picture 
that Aebischer paints for the préhistoire of the Oxford Roland is one of 
several stories of the defeat, some of which are legendary, others of which 
are factual, some with identical material, but most of them with divergent 
information. The Oxford Roland emerges then as one version among 
many, as well as one epic among many that must have existed at the same 
point in time. 

The poei’s contemporaries probably knew his work as a Roman de 
Roncevaux and not as a Chanson de Roland, according to Aebischer. The 
identity of the Turoldus of the Oxford text is still uncertain, in spite of the 
number of claimants. On the other hand, I note that Aebischer settles for 
the name Pseudo-Turoldus when discussing (pp. 255-86) the poet's concep- 
tion of his work, and recalls what has long been accepted among literary 
critics, namely, that he was a clerc, one who was well read and endowed 
with a lively imagination. Among the sources exploited by him were early 
versions of the Entrée d’Espagne, Girart de Viane, Guerre de Saxe, Girart 
de Roussillon, Raimbaud et Hamon, and an Expedition de Charlemagne en 
Orient. The poet was clearly not working in a literary desert, nor was he 
merely rewriting the subject matter of an Ur-Roncevaux, but like the true 
talented artist that he was, he was creating characters out of shadows, pitting 
them against compelling forces, delineating them with traits and postures, 
bringing them alive with glimpses of their deep-seated emotions and noble 
souls, 


University of Connecticut K. V SINCLAIR 


LA TRAGÉDIE RACINIENNE. Michael Edwards. Paris, La Pensée 
universelle, 1972, pp 384. 


Dr EDWARDS, the young British Racine scholar, hes produced one of the 
best full-scale studies available on Racine's plays. Although he under- 
estimates the influence of earlier critics on his reading of Racine, his book 
could not have been written fifteen years ago. The reader familiar with 
Racine literature frequently finds reminiscences of Spitzer, Hubert and 
Lapp, and a more general influence of Goldmann and Mauron, but the 
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‘critical tradition has been sifted arc so well assimilated that its components 
can be hardly isolated from the reat of Dr Edwards’s material In a certain 
sense this book shows what is left 37 the legacy of the new critics after they 
have been rejected: in spite of Dr Edwards's occasional skirmishes with 
Goldmann or Barthes, their thougat has become so much part of his (and 
our) understanding of Racine, that we are Lardly aware of it But Dr 
Edwards seems to have also reac Knight, Barnwell and the seventeenth 
century theorists, and he has maa:ged to keep the best of two worlds, 
merging it all in his own experience of Racine, with a minimum of critical 
references and footnotes. (Most of tae latter develop points marginal to the 
main argument and, I am afraid, th» former are shoddy—in a rather French 
way). 

The result is a book which is no! as important or seminal as the great 
classics of ‘la nouvelle critique’ weæ but because it was written! after them 
at a time when a critical stocktaking has become possible, it is fuller, richen 
and more inspired. It is noticeably = young sckolar’s book, but one which 
displays breadth, enthusiasm and, in spite of the occasional oddities of 
expression, a generous verbal flou. Dr Edwards’s mind is refreshingly 
unanalytic, but Jacks neither clarity aor lucidity. His gifts are organically 
synthetic. 

Although the author's method of 2xploration is introduced in the opening 
chapter, we only become fully awace of the spirit of his approach towards 
the middle of the book. This may te perhaps because the sections on some 
of the earlier plays show awkwarcress, both of expression and thought. 
'The book improves as it progresses, reaching its climax in an outstanding 
discussion of Iphigénie followed bz; a remarkable synthesis of the most 
important themes in Phèdre (a chadwer which however one feels ought to 
have been longer and less hurriedly concluded}, and some excellent pages 
on Athalie. 

Dr Edwards's aim is to capture Raci1e's vision through the formal features 
of his plays But he carefully dist-mœuishes between apparent form (the 
rules and techniques of play-writing in the seventeenth century) and inner 
form, the tragic rhythm, the deere structure of the plays (l'intrigue 
considérée au niveau de la signification”, p. 221) His main interest is in the 
latter, and he has no time for more traditional exercises in plot-analysis or 
characterization. ‘Quelle tentation donc [d'isoler Phédre] de son milieu; 
de lui consacrer une étude psychologique, de parler. comme Valéry même, 
de Phédre femme au lieu de Phédre »ersonnage. Et combien d'interpréta- 
tions étroites de la pièce naissent te cette approche fonciérement anti- 
racinienne.' (p. 261) 

Dr Edwards's tragic rhythm (celebration of life, death or threat of des- 
truction and rebirth) is sufficiently broad to accommodate all the plays, but 
whilst it is near-ideal framework icr the diszassion of plays such as 
Andromaque, Iphigénie and Athalle, -t requires the author to do some acro- 
batics in two or three chapters (in particular on Britannicus; Bérénice and 
Bajazet). On the whole the book is net ‘reductionist’: Dr Edwards’s mind 
is sufficiently synthetic and open not to restrict himself ta one single pers- 
pective on any work. Having assimila-ed Spitzer's lessons he is well at home 
within the tragedies, and is remarkably sensitive to verbal echoes, mirror 
images, parallelisms, doubles, as well æ the metephorical and metonymical 
networks, the symbolic patterns anc the image complexes at play, that 
which constitutes the self-contained world of each tragedy. Dr Edwards 
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knows that nothing is more important for an understanding of Racine than 
this type of ‘critique interne’ (p. 222), although as the second of the opening 
chapters shows (one which provides a most useful survey of the aesthetics 
of tragedy in the seventeenth century), he is fully aware of the importance 
as a framework of the cultural and artistic tradition in which Racine lived 
and wrote. 

Just as his reluctantly acknowledged predecessors the new critics, and 
beyond the organic unis Racine's tragedies are, Dr Edwards is also 
interested in the broader world of Racinian tragedy He follows the evolu- 
tion of Racine's art with great sensitivity to its richness and complexity: 
*L'imagination de Racme se nourrit d'elle-m&me, elle exploite progressive- 
ment ses découvertes; chaque ouvrage constitue une méditation sur les 
ouvrages précédents. (p. 304) Some of Dr Edwards's most praiseworthy 
methodological options are implicit in this statement. 

One of the most valuable contributions his book makes is the study of 
Racinian typology (e.g. ‘le jeune héros’). Using Mauron's device of super- 
imposing symbolic and relational patterns in different plays, he successfully 
establishes the functional identity of certain groups of characters and 
explores their development in successive tragedies. The book contains 
almost enough information to attempt a new definition of what a character 
in Racine is, but Dr Edwards is not easily given to extrapolation of that 
kind. I suggest, however, that the main results of fifteen years of critical 
reassessment of the concept of dramatic character in Racine are present 
in La Tragédie racinienne. 

In a book as substantial and as suggestive as this one, any reader will 
quarrel with many of the Author's readings. Even in the best chapters, like 
the one on Phédre, it could be argued, for instance, that Dr Edwards 
underestimates the theme of Hippolyte’s guilt, fails to show that Hippolyte 
is amongst other things, his father’s ‘double’, and misinterprets some of 
the finer nuances of the young hero’s death. But it is not possible to examine 
details of this kind in a short book review, nor is it possible to list ail the 
avenues of meditation and the perspectives for further research which the 
book opens up Dr Edwards’s frequent but casual references to dramatic 
irony, his brief discussion of the theme of the foreigner or intruder, his 
reflections on different types of death in Racine, to name only three, call 
for further and more systematic exploration.* 

La Tragédie racinienne may not renew our knowledge of Racine, but it 
presents a remarkable synthesis of the best that modern criticism has con- 
tributed to our understanding of Racine. Dr Edwards is not a product of 
‘la nouvelle critique'—his methodological options are closer to the 
approaches of a Leo Spitzer, a Judd Hubert or a Jean Rousset—but his 
book could not have been without ‘la nouvelle critique’. There are two 
qualities La Tragédie racinienne lacks to have a fuller impact: one is Dr 
Edwards's choice of a publisher. ‘La Pensée universelle’ is not in the main 
stream of French publishing, and the book is not easily available nor is it 
wel publicized. It is hard to believe that with a little more patience the 
Author could not have found a better established publishing house for his 
book. The other flaw is more serious: a book of synthesis such as this 
would need to be exceptionally well written to fulfil its function. Dr 
Edwards's earlier chapters are often awkward and some of his idiosyn- 
crasies (such as the use of the verb ‘imager’ as a synonym of ‘représenter’, 
‘incarner, ‘symboliser’) quite confusing and irritating. In the best chapters 
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(Iphigénie, Phèdre, Athalie) the qva ity of the thought makes the larguage 
flow with greater ease and elegance. No doubt one of Dr Edwards's prob- 
lems was to transpose sophisticated English literary concepts into the French 
critical idiom: a difficult task which 2e carried out with uneven success. 

Despite these reservations, Dr Edwards’s book must be recommended as 
one of the richest and one of tha most suggestive we have on Racine, 
containing some chapters particularly suitable for the more sophisticated of 
our undergraduates (the introducticn on the aesthetics of tragedy in the 
seventeenth century, the substantia. study on La Thébaide, which naturally 
owes a great deal to Dr Edwards’s sarlier critical edition of the play, the 
excellent and novel discussion of Iphtgénie, the succinct and subtle presenta- 
tion of Phèdre and the intelligent cFapter on Athalie) 

Pulling together many threads sru1 over the last fifteen or twenty years, 
Dr Edwards's La Tragédie racinierm.: is perhaps the closest we have to an 
‘Univers imaginaire de Racine’ for which Racine criticism is almost ready. 


Monash University I BARKO 


*Dr Sophie Bibrowska's excellent M.A. thesis on four varieties of dramatic 
irony in Racine, presented at Monesh in 1970, may soon appear in book 
form. 


LA STRUCTURE DU MONDE IMAGINAIRE DE RIMBAUD. Marie- 
Joséphine Whitaker. Paris, Nizet, 13.2, pp. 192. 


Or the two types of structural appreach currertly applied to Rimbaud— 
the strictly intratextual method and tke thematic method—this book adopts 
the second It assumes that the individual texts derive their significance from 
a larger whole, commenting, for exemple, that ‘‘aucun des poèmes de l'eau 
gelée ne laisse pénétrer son secret seu] et isolé du reste" and in particular 
treating the Illuminations as “un potme unique". I am not sure that this is 
necessarily the assumption made by thematic criticism in general, but it 
certainly highlights the difficulty such criticism has met in dealing with 
Rimbaud. For Professor Whitaker, tais difficulty arises solely from Rim- 
baud’s preference for elliptical expression: Rimbaud has left us “la ful- 
gurante ébauche d'un monde intérieur à demi incarné” and the challenge is 
therefore to fill in the gaps and mase this inchoative world more fully 
explicit by the comparison of text to text. 

An even more important assumption made by Professor Whitaker is that 
the great body of Rimbaud's work (ex-Juding in particular the early poems) 
is allegorical, and that it is exclusively allegorical of poetic experience. Other 
commentators have had a similar inhzition, but none has accepted its con- 
sequences so uncompromisingly. If ths is “poésie occupée à se contempler 
elle-même”, “la mise en acte de l'expsrience poStique”, and if further this 
experience is conceived of as an "inner" one, unrelated to the external 
world, then the poems can only be m-erpreted, and must be interpreted in 
detail, as being metaphoric of differen: poetic “states”. On this hypothesis, 
the book attempts to retrace the poetic adventure conveyed by the texts that 
make up Rimbaud's “épopée elliptique”. 

A kind of framework technique estzblishes the vital “places” (and their 
dramatis personae) in which the adventure takes place. Dwellings—from 
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palaces to huts—are the locus of the poet’s mind, and their diversity reflects 
that of poetic consciousness. The “field” of Nature must therefore be 
destroyed, albeit with a sense of guiK, as a preparation for a new poetics of 
a non-natural kind which is at home in the “house” of the mind. The 
dramatis personae symbolise aspects of the poet’s creativity: the passive 
and visionary Child as against the constructive Worker, together with their 
partial doubles the Walker (“Piéton”) and the Peasant. The poetic universe 
also has a God—"le Génie’’—with his envoys (the Brahman, the General, 
the Lady and the Sorceress), representing “les puissances et les facultés du 
Poète: son intellect, sa volonté, sa bonne et sa mauvaise conscience”. It is 
the relative position of Poet and Genius which gives their specific character 
to the three types of poetic "landscape" which figure in the Illuminations: 
a cold, cruel world in which the Poet is distant from the Genius; a warm, 
welcoming land of bridges and pathways in which the Genius is deceptively 
close; and finally an abandoned world of flatness and monotony, called by 
the poet “Démocratie”. Each of these landscapes, which represent stages in 
the poet's adventure, has its chef-lieu in a city which condenses its qualities 
and characteristics; these are the towns described in the two poems entitled 
Villes and the single poem Ville 

The inner chapters of the book examine the same evolution in the light of 
specific groups of themes. The themes of Water show the poet's self- 
discovery in the bitterness of salt water (the thematic solidarity of grief, 
tears and the sea), his difficult turning away from the "douceur" of fresh 
water (Nature, with its invitation to “drink” of non-poetic emotions), 
towards an icy polar landscape representing the difficulty of the poetic enter- 
prise proper. The themes of Light then show his aspiration towards “illum- 
ination", but also his lengthy vigil in the night which precedes inspiration 
(and during which he is tempted, as the Vierge Folle is tempted by the 
Epoux Infernal, by a false and passive dream-world, more immediately 
satisfying than the difficult constructive world of true poetry); and finally 
the Poet appears as a defeated Prometheus, a “voleur de feu" not content to 
receive poetic inspiration but determined to grasp its very secret. Professor 
Whitaker is thus able to conclude that if Rimbaud finally abandoned poetry, 
it was in repudiation of a God—“Génie” whom one can approach but “qui 
ne se laisse pas connaître entièrement”. 

This interpretation is coherent and plausible, it is meticulously argued, 
and many details of the commentary are interesting and convincing But the 
critical method adopted is such—with its assumption of allegory and its 
habx of wrenching fragments of text from their immediate environment to 
compare them with similarly isolated fragments—that the whole edifice may 
well be just a "construction de l'esprit". In my view, the basic assumption 
of thematic criticism ought to be the apposite of the one adopted here, 
namely that thematic strucures derived from the comparison of specific 
textural fragments must also reveal the implicit unity of individual texts 
taken as a whole. The detail of Rimbaud's texts, however, defies such an 
assumption, as Professor Whitaker's analyses often show (see, for example, 
her reading of Scénes, which precisely begs this question of the specific 
details) : and since semiotic and other “microscopies” are beginning to show 
that they can account convincingly both for the detail and for the unity of 
such texts, it may be that we are putting the cart before the horse in 
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attempting thematic readings at th-s stage. Which is not to say that the 
present book ought to be ignored; on the contrary, it deserves the closest 
critical attention. 


University of Sydney ROSS CHAMBERS 


BEROUL’S ROMANCE OF TRISTAN. Alberto Varvaro. Translated by 
John C. Barnes. Manchester, Manchester University Press; New York, 
Barnes & Noble, 1972, pp. viii + 229. 


WHEN this book appeared in the criginal Italian in 1963, it was rightly 
hailed as virtually unique in treating Béroul’s romance as an important and 
moving poem in its own right, instead of as material for dissection and the 
hunt after sources. Nine years later, at the publication of this most welcome 
English translation, that situation has not changed It is hardly too much 
to say that for someone reading Professor Varvaro's study for the first time, 
even someone having the average academic acquaintance with the Tristan 
romances, appreciation of Béroul’s version has been enhanced beyond expec- 
tation, so that the work has only now seen definitively promoted to the ranks 
of great French literature. 

Professor Varvaro arrives at his aew conception of Béroul’s romance 
through his novel vision of the ‘fini reviser' as the narrator ultimately 
responsible for the shape of the versicn left to us. This devastatingly simple 
perception relegates to a different field of criticism (as it should) the whole 
question of what sources lie behind the text of Ms. Fr 2171; the work of 
Heinzel, Golther, Rôttiger, Muret anc Raynaud de Lage is disposed of in a 
concise introduction, with suitably -ronic reference to the school of chori- 
zontes. This concentration on the personality, vision and style of one man, 
admittedly hypothetical, but less so than the two, three, or more pre- 
decessors whose work we do not possess, is tae concept informing the whole 
of this critical study, which covers structural, stylistic, ethical, sociological 
and literary aspects of the compositio1. 

Professor Varvaro's most importart chapter, on structure, exposes the 
division of the romance into episodes of vivid action, each with great unity 
of time. separated by discursive passzges of greatly relaxed tension where 
time becomes very vague, and where Kttle is communicated beyond a sum- 
mary of the situation already knowr to the audience. and which serve 
rather as exordia for the following dramatic episodes. The demonstration 
is so simple, elegant and persuasive that one worders why it had not been 
arrived at half a century before; such. neglect has been due, of course, to 
the failure to recognise the presence o? an author with a unifying purpose, 
whose peculiar imaginative vision impelled him to conceive the romance 
in this way, as a series of ‘stations’, each dramatically and expressively 
complete in itself, but belonging to = pattern of such episodes arrarged 
not so much chronologically as ‘emtlematicelly’. 

In view of the earlier publication im Italian, it is probabiy unnecessary 
to do more than mention in passing the other topics of this study: the 
skilful enlistment of audience sympa-hy for the protagonists and their 
human suffering; the predominance for Béroul of the social over the ethical 
aspects of his story; the importance essumed by feudal formulae, which 
partly translate the social setting in which the drama is played out; the 
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narrative techniques which betray Béroul’s penchant for figurative, strongly 
imaged, synthetic composition, in contrast with Thomas’s psychological 
analysis; and the role played by courtliness throughout the romance. 

The last subject, one of the few that has tempted previous critics, is 
unfortunately the one given the sketchiest treatment in this book. Professor 
Varvaro very rightly criticises Jonin's Personnages féminins for its mis- 
leading quantitative assessment of courtly motifs, and is determined to 
evaluate them in relation to a!l other elements in the romance. His interest- 
ing conclusion is that the very vigour of Béroul’s style and characterisation 
(e.g of Yseut in particular) is due to an inextricable mixture of refined and 
vulgar parts, and that this author, quite typical of many late twelfth-century 
writers, was not wed either to courtliness or its opposite. Yet Professor 
Varvaro has arrived at this by considering only the décor (particularly of 
course at Arthur’s court) and the characters’ conversations and external 
behaviour. Even when he finally touches on love itself as a manifestation 
of courtliness, there are puzzling limitations, derived perhaps from Thomas 
and the Eneas poet, such as the assumption that the courtly exercise always 
takes the form of ‘minute attention to psychology, resolved in a verbal and 
dialectical translation of feelings’ (p 186). Chrétien who was Béroul’s 
contemporary, often externakised the love conflict into the hero’s adventures, 
so that his adversaries can be seen as projections of the obstacles in his 
own mind. A hero such as Lancelot, moreover, is no more fighting on 
behalf of the ‘collective courtly ideal’ (p. 187) than Tristan, who is different 
only in having attained his goal, and is paying the price. Professor Varvaro 
seems to be relying bere or a rather artificial view of the typical courtly 
romance, and to say that by comparison with it Béroul’s Tristan ‘lacks a 
transcendental dimension' is surely going too far. His remrarks are all the 
more surprising in that he had earlier (chapter 4y pointed out the likelihood 
that the couple’s anti-social life in the forest of Morrois symbolised the 
anti-social love inspired by the potion; and it seems to be demonstrated 
several times by Chrétien that love is ennobling when practised within 
society, but destructive when in sterile isolation (as in La Joie de la Cour 
and possibly in Cligès). Although I feel compelled to agrea with Professor 
Varvaro that Béroul was not concerned with moral issues, it is an interesting 
avenue to have left unexplored. 

His book remains an exemplary work of warmly sympathetic yet unbiased 
criticism, richly rewarding, thanks to this lively translation, to a large public 
of amateurs as well as academics, and, rare enough these days, accessible 
even to many not possessed of massive erudition. 


Australian National University G. J. HALLIGAN 


THÉOPHILE GAUTIER: POÉSIES (1830). Edited by Harry Cockerham. 
London, Athlone Press, 1973, pp. 168. 


GERARD DE NERVAL. Norma Rinsler. London, Athlone Press, 1973, 
pp. 163. 


GERARD DE NERVAL: LES CHIMERES. Edited by Norma Rinsler. 
London, Athlone Press, 1973, pp. 144. 

THESE three volumes are among the first batch to appear in a promising 
new series, the ‘Athlone French Poets’, the purpose of which is ‘to provide 
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students and general readers both with Monographs of important nineteenth- 
and twentieth-century French poets and Critical editions of representative 
works by these poets. While wondering why the focus is limited to the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. rich in poetry as they may be, one 
welcomes an enterprise which will certainly go far to make this richness 
more available to English readers. 

Gautier's Poésies are not well known even to French readers. They 
appeared, and disappeared, during the 1830 revolution and were revived, in 
considerably revised form, only for the prematurely named Poésies com- 
plétes of 1845. It is a merit of Dr. Cockerham's edition that it makes avail- 
able the 1830 version, thus restoring to view one fragment of the complex 
mosaic that was French literature in and aroand that year. The edition 
in fact stresses that the Poésies ‘reflect most of the characteristic preoccupa- 
tions of French Romanticism before 1830' and makes particularly telling 
comparisons with the two major collections of 1829, Les Orientales and the 
Vie, Poésies et Pensées de Joseph Delorme. 

The problem of editing Les Chimères is of a very different order For a 
treatment of the complex chronological and textual questions, Dr. Rinsler 
sensibly refers to Fr. Jean Guillaume's meticulous edition (Bruxelles, 1966), 
and herself attempts to guide the reader through the problem of the poems’ 
meaning. She reveals herself ‘against interpretation’ when the latter is not 
textually based but derives from the application of some pre-existing 
external system, but one wishes that the principle of internal coherence she 
invokes were more clearly defined, for it seems to vary in a rather unpre- 
dictable and undisciplined way between the individual coherence of the 
specific poem and the somewhat looser thematic coherence of Nerval’s work 
as a whole. 

The structural semantics of A. J. Greimas teeches us that meaning is both 
nuclear and contextual, and this is true whethe- one is dealing with words 
in normal discourse or with characteristically ‘literary’ works In any 
given case, unless the meaning of a word or image is indeed a function of 
its semantic 'nucleus', the comparison with 'similar' uses of the word or 
image in other contexts must depend on a similarity (that is, a structural 
homology) of context. In & oeuvre as 'obsessive' as Nerval's this is most 
usually the case, and one admires Dr. Rinsler's ekill in discovering convinc- 
ing and illuminating rapprochements. But there are also instances when 
the comparison is unconvincing because the comparability of contexts is 
not clear. The fact that rainbows in Nerval signify (unoriginally) ‘hope’ 
does not in itself justify the interpretation of the rainbow in Le Christ aux 
Oliviers (sonnet IT) as hopeful. The words Un arc-en-ciel étrange entoure 
ce puits sombre’ relate rather to the preceding words ‘d’où Ia nuit qui 
l’habite/Rayonne sur le monde’, and the strangeness of this particular rain- 
bow derives from the fact that it is formed of night, not light. In other 
words, its meaning here is not nuclear but contextual, 

Similarly, the volcano mentioned in Myrtho is connected by Dr. Rinsler 
with the volcano in Octavie as a basis for the affirmation that ‘there is 
undoubtedly danger in the volcano'; it then becomes possible to link the 
magicienne of Octavie with L'Imagier and a Heins translation so as to imply 
that Myrtho, too, the 'divine enchanteresse' is a siren-figure. The textual 
basis for this is the word ‘furtif and the sugges-ion of fire in *l'éclair furtif 
de ton œil souriant’. But within the poem, where nothing else suggests 
danger, ‘furtif” is not to be taken in its nuclear sense of guilty etc., but as 
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part of the contextual isotope of flashing light which underlies the two 
quatrains (ie. the suggestions of intermittence, rapidity, etc., which are 
*classemes' of furtif connect with ‘de mille feux brillant’, inondé des clartés 
d'Orient’, ‘éclair’. 

The rigorously structural method followed by Professor Geninasca in his 
Analyse structurale des ‘Chimères de Nerval (Neuchatel, 1971) is finally 
more productive than Dr. Rinsler’s more intuitive approach because it is 
concerned with the meaning-making process as it can be seen at work within 
the poems themselves and thus brings their specificity into much sharper 
definition. But with this reservation, the edition can be strongly recom- 
mended for the innumerable perspicacious remarks of its commentary and 
the often thought-provoking way Dr. Rinsler calls into question conven- 
tional readings of the poems. 

She herself, however, m the bibliography of her general monograph, 
dismisses Geninasca’s work rather lightly as ‘more structuralist than Ner- 
valian’. The dichotomy in her thinking revealed in this remark informs 
all of her work. Her commentary on Les Chiméres makes no more than a 
token attempt to illuminate the ‘architecture’ of the sonnets in their 
published sequence, but is ordered by an attempt to follow out chrono- 
Jogically the personal crisis of Nerval of which she believes the poems to 
be a record. In both the edition and the monograph, a major thesis is that 
Nerval himself gave primacy in poetry to ‘feeling’ rather than to ‘form’. 
In short, the ‘Nervalian’ is conceived of as an unstructured presence in the 
structured texts, an experience which one can intuitively grasp via the 
texts; whereas the texts themselves, although more readily available to 
analysis, are taken to be less important than the underlying experience. 
One might say that Dr. Rinsler is more interested in literature as an act of 
énonctation than as an énoncé having particular properties of its own (and 
most particularly the meaning-creating property of ‘form’ itself). 

The strengths and weaknesses of her monograph certainly appear to reflect 
such an attitude. The book displays great psychological perepicacity about 
Nerval, and the unity of experience underlving his cyclothymic ambivalences 
is convincingly stressed. But there is some insensitivity to the meanings 
created by the texts as such and some underplaying of their structured 
quality. Pandora, for example, is read in the structurally incoherent 
Pléiade edition, although Fr. Guillaume’s more meaningful version has been 
available since 1968 (Gembloux, Duculot). For similar reasons, Aurélia is 
valued for its ‘simple truthfulness and honesty’ rather than for that ‘special 
kind of structured truth which derives from the insights of art. Much of 
what is said of the prose texts that make up Les Filles du Feu borders on 
summary and paraphrase. 

It may be that the imposed format of the series has forced Dr. Rinsler 
into some sort of awkward compromise with respect to these latter texts, 
which are presumably viewed as of secondary importance in a ‘French 
Poets’ series. But so little is available in English on Nerval, and so much 
of that little concerns Nerval the man (or the legend) that one cannot help 
being disappointed. Apart from Professor Fairlie’s stimulating ‘Approach to 
Nerval’ (in Studies . . . presented to P. Mansell Jones, Manchester, 1961), 
the interest of Nerval's writing as énoncé still largely remains to be explored 
for the benefit of English-speaking readers. 


University of Sydney ROSS CHAMBERS 
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EDUARD MORIKES GEDICHTWERK. Renate von Heydebrand. Bes- 
chreibung und Deutung der Formervielfalt und ihrer Entwicklung. Stuttgart, 
Metzlersche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1972, pp. xii + 400. 


Tus book argues that the present view of Mórike's poems among scholars 
and the general public is one-sided 3ecause it is based on an accepted canon 
of poems regarded as typifying Morike. A carefully considered examination 
of the bases from which other cr-tics formulate their studies shows this. 
This book aims to give a more accurate picture by examining all the poems, 
published and unpublished, in their historica; perspective. Neither a com- 
mentary on Mórike's beliefs nor exhaustive interpretations are intended. 

Heydebrand adds the dimension cf an audience to the relationship of self 
to world in the poems and examines chronologizally the resultant three types 
of “Sprechsituationen”: "einsame Lyrik", “erzihlende Darstellung" and 
"dialogische Reflexion". In each case, the personal experience of the poet— 
presented directly only in the sericus poems before 1830—is increasingly 
translated into more general terms or expressed indirectly in narrative or 
contemplative form. This applies so purely lyrical poems on nature and 
love, to narrated memories, to the Follengedickte and to poems for specific 
audiences. In this way, the occasiomal poems serve as an ideal vehicle for 
a distant, serene, descriptive style. A discussion of the term "Erlebnisge- 
dicht" widens the concept to include poems in the third person. 

These findings are confirmed in the second part of the book, "Stoffe und 
Formen". Beginning with subjects and motivations of the poema, Heyde- 
brand demonstrates that while in the early poems the external world serves 
mainly as a projection of the poet's “eelings, by 1841, the outer world itself 
becomes the object of his descriptioas. In the forms used, a gradual tend- 
ency towards traditional genres of entiquity and of the eighteenth century 
is observed. A detailed study of Mórike's use of the idyll reveals how he 
was able to infuse it with new possibilities and play with it humorously at 
the same time. 

In a chapter on “Tone und Tonarten” it becomes clear that the Volkston 
is really a literary tradition and that the “antikischer Ton" owes more to 
Goethe than to Classical authors directly. Morike uses and parodies both 
‘tones’. The Wispeliaden are partly cecoded by this method. 

On the basis of letters and other documents, a final chapter treats Morike's 
aesthetic principles, which were in theory similar to Vischer's Hegelian 
aesthetics, but in practice a purely immanent conception of "innere Notwen- 
digkeit der Form und angeglichene P-oportion" (p. 289) and a belief in the 
therapeutic effect of harmony. An attempt to determine Morike's historical 
place follows a summary. 

This is an important book which will alter tae current view of Môrike 
considerably by the inclusion of much unpublished material, by presenting 
the real private motivation behind some outwardly purely narrative poems, 
and by showing that many of the “mistakes” in the poems are intentional 
*Stilbrüche" expressing Môrike’s dissatisfaction with the forms he is using. 
Some significant errors in chronology are corrected, as is the view that Kurz 
arranged the poems for publication The main problem is the evaluation of 
the often apparently trivial occasional! poems, where the author maintains 
that the “sichere Beherrschung der Form" (p. 133) makes them worthy of 
serious study, and any objection world have to be against Môrike’s “Ein- 
stellungen zur Kunst und Gesellschait" (p. 189» and not to his skill as a 
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poet. While this does show that Morike did not simply dry up after the 
late 1840’s, it might be better to regard them as private poems whose value 
to the scholar is recognized but must remain dubious to the anthologist. 
Only seldom are Morike’s own evaluations of his poems considered, surely 
a criterion in such an argument. A surprising omission is the absence of 
any discussion of Hölderlin, whose theory of “Tone” 1s more relevant than 
the eighteenth century aesthetic textbooks quoted, even if Mórike knew 
neither. 


University of New South Wales O. G. REINHARDT 


GEORG BÜCHNER. Untersuchungen und Marginalien. Heinz Fischer. 
Bonn, Bouvier, 1972, pp. 104. 


THERE seems to be no end to the post war publishing boom on Buchner. It 
is not the least of qualities of Fischer's book that 1t treads on new ground, 
both in formal structure and in subject matter. Unlike most other mono- 
graphs on Buchner—notably the well rounded theses—Fischer compiles a 
series of autonomous articles of diverging emphasis ranging in length from 
over 22 pages to a set of three ‘Marginalien’ of a total length of 44 pages. 
No attempt is made at establishing a thematic progression and there are 
some cases of slight overlapping. Individual articles are not designed to 
seek a complete evaluation of certain problems, they rather present in short 
new discoveries, some conckusive research results and in particular a relevant 
methodology of investigation with & view to expansion through future 
projects. In ‘Lenz. Woyzeck. Thiel: Spiegekingen der Werke Georg 
Büchners in Gerhart Hauptmanns Bahnwárter Thiel’ a strong case is made 
for a greater consideration of the ‘Wirkungsgeschichte’ of Buchner’s work. 
It is rather surprising that this area of Buchner research has been neglected 
as Hauptmann and particularly the German Expressionists reputedly shared 
‘a great admiration for this forerunner of modern literature, yet a closer 
look brings to our attention a surprisingly poor documentation of Buchner 
in their autobiographical writings and letters. Fischer makes a valiant 
attempt at investigating the affinity between Buchner and Bahnwarter Thiel 
through a careful textual juxtaposition of simular literary features: mumicry, 
imagery, the rôle of the landscape, usage and narrative technique. Reflexions 
of Buchner’s influence are also demonstrated through similarities in the 
characterization of Woyzeck and Thiel, and a thematic link. 

‘Lenz: Zur Struktur der Novelle' is largely an expansion of established 
findings of the underlying structural antithesis of ‘Chaos des Geistes’ and 
the ‘Gegenwelt’ of Büchner's novella. Fischer demonstrates a formal balance 
between those antipodes with the help of the motifs of hght and water, the 
rôle of Oberlin and the Friederike-figure, and the transcendental qualities of 
the landscape. In the next following article “Landschaft: Chaos und 
Paradies’, the landscape serves as the basic criterion for an analysis of 
Büchners plays. The landscape is not only attributed with a dramatic 
function, it also projects ‘Innenleben’. In another perhaps less successful 
article an attempt is made at uncovering through textual comparison Heine's 
influence on Büchner. 

One of the shortest but easily the most exciting contribution is ‘Georg 
Büchner und Alexis Muston’, Fischer discovered the handwritten memoirs 
which had been compiled by Muston after 1870. These memoirs are based 
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on records from the time of his Zormer associations with Büchner whom 
he had met in Darmstadt while urdertaking historical research. Passages 
in French selected by Fischer include recollections on Buchner’s attitude 
to political, social and religious problems. Several drawings of Büchner of 
a striking similarity with Auerbachs so fer vnique portrait, are published 
here for the first time. It must te added, however, that these newly dis- 
covered drawings command little aesthetic value. A more extensive report 
on Muston's relationship with Büchaer has already been announced by the 
author. 

The last article of the book is devoted to Büchner's epistolary work. 
Fischer gives an interesting account on how some of the 66 letters which 
are known to exist were passed on. The letters are divided by the author 
into four creative phases and they provide an important documentation of 
Buchner’s political and aesthetic beliefs, particularly for the student of the 
evolution of the play ‘Dantons Tod’ Fischer establishes a stylistic relation- 
shtp between the letters on the ore hand and the writer’s personality and 
creative work on the other. 

This book is not really intended for the general reader as it presupposes 
«ome knowledge of primary and sxondary sources. Evidence of a certain 
esoteric attitude may not only be deduced from the subject matter and the 
frequent use of quotations in French and English, but also from a notion 
that literary scholarship still depends on a vast array of Latin terms. 


University of Queensland M. BRANDLE 


HEBBEL'S PROSE TRAGEDIES. Mary Garland. Cambridge University 
Press, 1973, pp. ix + 334. 


AT long bast it’s appeared: An investigation of the aesthetic aspect of 
Hebbel's dramatic language. Yn this sub-title for her excellent book Mary 
Garland promises to close a long-fe_t gap in the critical literature on Hebbel. 
For decades now most Hebbel schclers have argued, in a highly speculative 
manner at that, about numerous aspects of the dramatist’s Weltanschauung 
and their opinions have been expressed mainly in the form of short studies, 
published in journals, yearbooks ard collections of essays. In these, critics 
have at times touched on the topiz of language but never developed this 
complex aspect into a comprehensive study. Mary Garland has now accom- 
plished this in her latest publicatior. 

Her book is not an introduction for the uninitiated to Hebbel's work. 
It requires a fairly detailed knowledge not onty of the plays under discussion 
but also of some of the philosophical issues usually found in secondary 
Hebbel literature. Only then can tke reader fully appreciate Dr Garland’s 
successful attempt at demonstrating ‘tie congruence of language and thought 
which remained Hebbel’s aim in dramatic poetry’. To achieve this the 
author works from the text of the pays (always quoted in German, with 
no translation provided) relating the individual concepts conveyed through 
Hebbel's language to weltanschaulicke ideas which Hebbel wanted to demon- 
strate. 

While Hebbel scholars have all too often upset the balance between 
Form and Gehalt at the expense of tbe Form, D: Garland tries to establish 
a proper equilibrium between these two. The result is a well reasoned assess- 
ment of Hebbel's extensive use of imzgery, motifs, symbolical alluaions, etc. 
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The concept of style has been interpreted in its proper meaning of Wort 
and Gedanke, attaching equal importance to both elements. This approach 
provides a very sound basis and reduces the amount of subjective specula- 
tion to a minimum even where Hebbel’s diaries and letters are used in 
support of a particular point. 

The plays chosen for the investigation are Judith, Maria Magdalene and 
Agnes Bernauer because, the author argues on p. 12, ‘In Judith the emphasis 
is on individualism; in Maria Magdalene it extends to society, and in Agnes 
Bernauer to politico-historical issues’, One might be forgiven for viewing 
such oversimplification with certain reservations. and Dr Garland’s study 
would indeed lend full support to such criticism, for the author is not so 
much concerned with what differentiates the three plays than with their 
affinities. As the reader progresses through the various chapters with their 
aptly chosen headings, he detects how more and more emphasis is placed 
on investigating Hebbel’s usage of biblical motifs. And so it comes as no 
surprise to find that the whole of one of the later chapters has been devoted 
to this topic, preparing the reader for the final chapter with its ‘Variations 
on the Christ motif in other works of ‘Hebbel’. 

Dr Garland, in handling her difficult task with skill and subtle empathy, 
has produced a study for the Anglica Germanica Series which will be a 
welcome addition to Hebbeliana. 


University of Adelaide A. O. BONIG 


ADALBERT STIFTER: STUDIEN UND INTERPRETATIONEN. 
GEDENKSCHRIFT ZUM 100. TODESTAGE. Herausgegeben von Lothar 
Stiehm. Lothar Stiehm Verlag, Heidelberg, 1968, pp. 350. 


Tus articles in this volume give an excellent picture of modern Stifter 
scholarship; they fulfill the editor's aim to counterbalance the dangers of 
petrification inherent in traditional Stifter research and the extreme polemics 
of recent Stifter criticism by stimulating new and productive ways of dealing 
with his works (p 339). Fortunately the tone of the volume is not set 
by Emil Staiger' rhetorical introductory article (‘Reiz und Mass: Das 
Beispiel Stifters’) which gives a traditional interpretation of Stifter deter- 
mined by a rather calcified normative olassicism and, at the same time, is 
bitterly polemic against the readers of our age who are not virtuous, edu- 
cated and dispassionate enough to be able to appreciate Stifter’s concept 
of beauty. (e.g. pp. 16, 20, 22.) 

The volume is roughly organised around the three main periods of Stifter’s 
work. (Studien; Bunte Steine; the late novels.) Some essays are devoted 
to detailed stylistic analyses of themes and motifs, e.g the presentation of 
landscapes in Der Hochwald (Roy Pascal), and the arcadian image of the 
summer-house (Robert Muhlheer). Gerhart Baumann demonstrates Stifter’s 
use of oxymora for the artistic presentation of ideological conflict and the 
overcoming of this conflict in the concept of ‘Zuversicht’, and Herbert 
Seidler discusses the symbolic function of space in Der Nachsommer. Of 
the essays relating to Studien, I found Kurt Mautz’s analysis of ‘antagonistic 
nature-imagery’ in Abdias of special interest. He shows how Stifter’s meta- 
phoric and symbolic use of natural objects and exotic landscapes helps to 
give a highly modern artistic presentation of the complex relationship 
between human beings and oppressive social conditions. On the basis of a 
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comparison of the two versions of Das alte Siegel, Exic A. Blackall demon- 
strates Stifter’s rejection of all absolute moral norms and his increasing 
skill in psychological motivation. Franz H. Mautner’s ‘marginalia’ on 
Brigitta make interesting points relating to Stirter's conception of the inter- 
relations between beauty and activism; the article would have gained by 
explaining the function of the ‘puszta’-setting of this story and pointing to 
the strong social and political reform movement in pre-1848 Hungary which 
gave a factual basis for Stifter's patriarchal utopian vision (e.g. pp. 94-96). 

The impact of strengthening student pressures in Germany for more 
‘political relevance’ in German studies can well be seen in Paul Requadt’s 
essay 'Stifters Bunte Steine ais Zeugnis der Revolution und als zykiisches 
Kunstwerk' While protesting against oversimplified Marxist categories, 
Requadt gives an interesting summary of Stifter's attitude to the 1848 revo- 
lution in Vienna, ranging from initial enthusizsm to increasing disillusion- 
ment and fear. Stifter tries to solve his dilemma by turning to education, 
but with Bunte Steine finds again his place as an artist. Requadt succeeds 
in showing how the symbolism, the style and the motif structure of Stifter's 
*Kindererzühlungen' are influenced by his experience of the revolution 
which helps him to develop a new form of literature incorporating his views 
on education and his new insight into social problems. An analysis of 
Witiko by Hermann Kunisch also tries to interpret this late novel as a 
consequence of Stifter’s experience of a great social and political movement. 
He shows how the author transposes this experience into an early medieval 
setting, providing an apology of idealized patriarchal justice and order. This 
new form of the historical epic is dominated by static formules, religious 
ceremonies, monumental tableaux, and stylistic devices recalling the oratorio 
and the litany. In describing Witiko as a novel of ‘Ordo’ and ‘das Reich’, 
of a merging of ‘Weltgeschichte’ and 'Heilsgeschichte', Kunisch at places 
seems himself to fall into the semi-religious style of the novel. Here, as in 
some other essays of the volume, it would have been desirable to avoid 
talking about Stifter in Stifter's language, and to show somewhat more 
clearly the basic interrelationships between Stifter’s oeuvre and the social 
and political problems of the Habsburg monarchy, as well as the whole 
cultural tradition of Austria, which consists of more than just the oft-quoted 
Baroque tradition. From this point cf view, Joachim Müller's analysis of 
the narrative technique of the dast version of Die Mappe meines UrgroB- 
vaters gives some interesting hints on Stifter's presentation of social change 
and individual development. 

One of the most important problems raised by Stifter’s oeuvre is the 
question of ‘boring’ versus ‘interesting’ literature. In an essay on this topic, 
Peter Küpper discusses the historical development of the concept of 'fas- 
tidium' in connection with attacks on Stifter over the last century (Hebbel, 
Lukács, etc.). He bases his argument on Thomas Mann's view that in 
Stifter’s work boredom becomes exciting (‘das Sensationellwerden der 
Langenweile’) and ‘im schönsten Sinne unheimlich’. He shows convincingly 
how topographic descriptions or the repetitive formulas in the children’s 
conversation in Bergkristall gain a special function in the story, and how 
monotony turns into literary device helping to increase tension and reader- 
participation. The question of ‘boredom’ in literature is raised to a more 
general level in Peter Stern’s outstanding article ‘Adalbert Stifters onto- 
logischer Stil’. Starting from textual analyses, Stern succeeds in showing 
how boredom as ‘interest for nothing special’ can change into an onto- 
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logical interest in existence proper, and how Stifter's aim in presenting ‘pure 
beauty’ and ‘pure existence’ makes him a fascinating forerunner of modera 
literature. Stern demonstrates the difficulties involved for Stifter in develop- 
ing a narrative style that tries to convey an understanding of deeper levels 
of existence. In an age of growing individuation and alienation this is more 
difficult to achieve in prose than in poetry. The narrow provincial frame- 
work of contemporary Austrian life and literature poses additional prob- 
Jems. In an excellent stylistic analysis of Der beschriebene Tannling Stern 
demonstrates how by foregrounding 'sein' as a main verb Stifter makes it 
an expression of pure existence. Devices of this kind point to the contrast 
between Stifter’s ‘ontological style' and the naive and pious simplicity of the 
plot as well as the scanty psychological motivation of hus stories. 

The last two essays show the impact of Stifter's work on later Austrian 
writers. Joachim W. Storck presents some main points of contact between 
Rilke and Stifter; Richard Exner quotes highly interesting excerpts from 
Hofmannsthal’s unpublished manuscripts as well as a ‘chronicle’ of the 
development of the poet’s life-long preoccupation with Stifter. Exmner's 
materials show that—especially during the First World War and in the 
post-war period—Stifter’s oeuvre became an important focal point in Hof- 
mannsthal, searching for a new ‘Austrian’ national identity: Hofmannsthal 
often juxtaposes Stifter and Goethe, and uses his works to explain specific 
‘Austrian’ attitudes to life, culture, literature, the state and society. 

Adalbert Stifter: Studien und Interpretationen will for a Jong time remain 
an essential tool for scholars and students interested in Stifter as well as in 
19th century Austrian and German Literature generally; it also raises some 
important questions of literary theory. Like all Stiehm-editions, this book 
is beautifully produced; although it contains no Stifter-bibliography, the 
notes to the individual articles provide a comprehensive set of references. 
Stifter’s meticulous working technique is weH illustrated by four tables of 
manuscript facsimiles, clearly showing the need for a new critical edition. 


Monath University LESLIE BODI 


ARTHUR SCHNITZLER: A CRITICAL STUDY. Martin Swales. Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1971, pp. xiii + 289. 


IN his ‘Foreword’, Martin Swales speaks about the differences in opinion 
concerning Schnitzler's literary standing He defines his own view and the 
aims of his book with the words: ‘Schnitzler is clearly not of the calibre of 
many of the great figures who emerged from the *Donaumonarchie" in the 
early years of this century. And yet, a few of his works are in my view the 
equal of anything that this era produced. .. To confront both his grave 
limitations and his moments of real achievement is the purpose of this 
critical study of his work’ (p. vii). In an introductory chapter Swales tries 
to place Schnitzler into the context of ‘fin de siècle Austria’. Although 
sometimes falkng into vague generalisations and rather fortuitous associa- 
tions, he shows the feeling of crisis and the contrast between dynamic intel- 
lectualism and political stagnation in early 20th century Vienna which 
strongly affected Schnitaler’s outlook on life (pp. 4 ff.). 

Some of the social, moral and existential implications of Schnitzler's ‘basic 
themes’ are analysed with reference to his less important works (pp. 27-57), 
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while the rest of the book concentrates on the major plays and stories, 
treating them under different thematc and stylistic aspects. Professor Bern- 
hardi stands in the centre of the chapter ‘Moral Confusion and the Comedy 
of Ambiguity’, while Leutnant Gust, serves to demonstrate the position of 
the ‘ambigious narrator’ (pp. 78-117). Swales analyses very competently 
Schnitzler’s ironic style and his rejection of all ‘comforting solutions’ (p. 
77). Leutnant Gustl is shown as tae best example of Schnitzler’s use of 
the internal monologue, defined by Swales as an ‘ironical undermining of 
the narrator's voice’ (p. 93), and a: possessing an element of critical and 
self-critical consciousness which clearly distinguishes it from the random 
association-chains of Joyce's stream-nf-consciousness technique (p. 91 f.). 

Swales then proceeds to discuss Schnitzler's controversial relationship to 
Freud and psychoanalysis, While maintaining that Schnitzler rejected 
Freud's teachings because of their untenable clnim to be a full systematic 
explication of the human condition, Swales shows the close connections 
between psychoanalytic techniques and Schnitzler's art in Traumnovelle, 
even if he slightly overemphasizes the difference between Schnitzler’s 
‘moralism’ and Freud's ‘scientific determinism’ (p. 149). An interesting 
chapter on Liebelei shows how iamguage becomes a central social and 
psychological problem for Schnitzle- throughout his oeuvre and how the 
dilemma of language and morality is formufated with great poignancy in his 
aphorisms (p. 150 ff). Swsdes demoastrates how language can be used by 
Schnitzler both to reveal and to obscure truth as a medium of free play, 
and a weapon in a brutal fight for sslf-assertion. 

Anatol and Reigen are treated b; Swales under the title ‘Mechanical 
Comedy’. Both show the sterility and trivial repetitiveness off sexual 
behaviour patterns and their linguisdc expression, features which can be 
excellently conveyed in the cyclic form of these plays. Reigen demonstrates 
the paradox that ‘sexual . . . experience itself is es repeatable as the formula- 
tions of its uniqueness” (p. 233); the higher the social setting, ‘the more 
horrifying does the discrepancy between experiential reality and its linguistic 
formulation become.’ (p. 241.) In stowing ‘the dance of lust [as] a varia- 
tion on the dance of death’ (p. 234), Reigen comes close to the world of 
the marionette, to which the chapter "Theatrum Mundi' is devoted. By 
making the theatre his central themetic concern, Schnitzler not only con- 
tinues Baroque traditions but also becomes an important forerunner of the 
theatre of the absurd. Swales shows this very well in his analysis of Schnitz- 
ler's marionette plays, and especially of Zum gro8en Wurstel; his somewhat 
superficial theory of tragicomedy is, however, not sufficient to explain the 
parodistic concept of history underlring Schnitzler's most important play 
within the play, Der grüne Kakadu (pp. 273-78). In a ‘Conclusion’, Swales 
gives a short justification for his suggested canon of Schnitzler's works; he 
maintains that ‘it is in a particular kind of implicit authorial and formal 
irony that Schnitzler's greatness both as a dramatist and prose writer lies 
(p. 283). Where the writer cannot sistain the balance between irony and 
moral questioning, where he is unable to ironize his irony, he either *degen- 
erates into moral melodrama' or 'succumbs to. .the evasiveness of Viennese 
"charm" (pp. 282-283). In the end, Swales reiterates his statement ebout 
the modernity of Schnitzlers major works; they provide a 'comic illumina- 
tion of a human situation’ in which, However, ‘the seriousness of that citua- 
tion is never for a moment denied’ (2. 284). 

While largely agreeing with the cuthor’s discussion and valuation of 
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Schnitzler’s works, I found his strongly moralistic attitude somewhat discon- 
certing. This is particularly evident when he attempts to place Schnitzler's 
oeuvre in the context of fin de siècle Vienna. While rightly pointing to the 
discrepancy between Viennese 'charm' and the underlying brutality of 
Viennese life (pp. 31, 234, 237), and intelligently using some of the current 
Clichés on the last decades of the Hapsburg Monarchy, Swales fails to 
convince when it comes to more complicated questions. Like so many other 
critics, he sees only the ‘Baroque’ tradition when talking about Viennese 
literature and completely fails to recognize the role of rationalism and 
pragmatism inherent an the Austrian intellectual tradition. For example. 
when talking about the critical and parodistic awareness of language evident 
in the works of Karl Kraus and Schnitzler, Swales ascribes it mainly to their 
*Jewishness' (pp. 153 ff.) —but it was certainly already present in eighteenth- 
century Viennese satires and in the Viennese ‘Volkskomddie’. 

Apart from J. P. Stern’s excellent preface to his Schnitzler edition and 
some other articles, this book is the only critical Schnitzler monograph 
available to the English reader and as such is certainly a valuable addition 
for all students and scholars interested in the literature of the period. The 
use of a critical method of analysis makes it also useful reading for Ger- 
manists, especially since there is no definitive monograph on Schnitzler's 
work in German. 


Monash University LESLIE BODI 


ERWIN PISCATOR’S POLITICAL THEATRE. The development of 
modern German Drama. C. D. Innes. London, Cambridge University Press, 
1972, pp. 248. 


WHEN Erwin Piscator was appointed director of the Freie Volksbühne in 
West Berlin in 1962, he had already become a part of theatrical history, 
remembered for the brilliant technical mnovations and often extravagant 
uso of stage machinery of his theatre of total political commitment in Berlin 
in the twenties. But the “historical” Piscator soon proved to be a director 
of very contemporary importance—in less than four years before his death 
in March, 1966, he was responsible foz three productions (Hochhuth’s 
Stellvertreter, Kipphardt's Oppenheimer and Weiss’ Ermittlung) which gave 
German drama an international standing and initiated the wave of docu- 
mentary drama which dominated the theatre of the sixties. This paradox 
reflects the discontinuous nature of Piscator's development: sandwiched in 
between the two Berlin periods were the years of teaching and occasional 
directing at the New York Dramatic Workshop (1940 to 1951) and the 
succession of guest-productions throughout West Germany in the fifties. 
One can hardly accept the statement in the introduction to Professor Innes's 
book that Piscator “has been generally neglected" (p. 2) but undeniably the 
disparate nature of Piscator's theatrical practice has made the task of pro- 
viding a comprehensive critical account of his contribution to modern 
theatre a formidable one. 

The title, or more particularly the sub-title of the book, is somewhat mis- 
leading. At one level, the author certainly presents some excellent material 
on the nature and aims of Piscator’s “political theatre". But the attempt 
to establish that Piscator’s career provides “a guideline to the development 
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of German drama” (p. 8) can hardly be sustained. Moreover, it reflects a 
choice of categories which results in frequent confusion and occasional dis- 
tortion. No one could argue with the contention that the director has ac- 
quired the role of a creative artist, but it is highly questionable to assert that 
in the context of modern drama “the major innovations have been the work 
of directors rather than playwrights” (p. 2). The introduction hints already 
at Professor Innes's desire to elevate Piscator at the expense of Brecht, and 
the book does in fact conclude with a lengthy and rather pointless discus- 
sion of their respective claims to hav2 originated “epic theatre”. Again, an 
over-simplified picture is given of the beginnings of modernism in art in 
general and the drama in particular. The break with tradition comes, we 
discover, with the First World War and modern drama begins wità the 
Dada movement. Not surprisingly, t3ere is little or no reference to Jarry, 
Strindberg, Wedekind, Sternheim or Eaiser and Expressionism is given very 
disparaging treatment. Great play is made of Piscator’s Dadaist origins, but 
when it comes to the point, the only concrete evidence the author can pro- 
duce is the occasional similarity between Piscator’s techniques and elements 
in Ywan Goll’s Der Unsterbliche (the use of films, placards, etc). Professor 
Innes tends to take both the aesthetic and the political sides of DADA much 
too seriously, seeing in the “movemen:” a degree of cohesion which it never 
possessed. 

The major part of the study is devo:ed to an examination, on the basis of 
the most important productions of the twenties, of what the author sees as 
Piscator’s various theatrical styles: Agitprop, Revue, Documentary Drama, 
Epic Theatre and Total Theatre. The radically anti-aesthetic approach of 
Piscator’s Proletarisches Theater (1920-21) is seen as a necessary pre- 
requisite to his subsequent development, since 3t enabled him to overcome 
his training in the conventionel theatre Professor Innes is intent on showing 
a consistent development in Piscators theatrical style, leading from the 
extreme simplicity of the Agitprop Theatre to the increased use of technical 
facilities in the more professional productions of che two Revues, especially 
Trotz Alledem (1925) which saw the first significant use of film. But this 
desire to establish a consistent pattern tends to break down under the weight 
of the author’s all too rigid categories From the outset he sees a parallel 
development towards two basically anti-hetical styles, those of "documentary 
drama" and “total theatre", deriving f-om the conflicting aims of a rational 
appeal to audiences (Propaganda, Aufklirung) and their emotional involve- 
ment (Agitation). The distinctions are never mede completely clear, how- 
ever, and the subsequent treatment of these two separate categories, as well 
as that of “epic theatre”, produces a confusing picure, in which basically 
the same production techniques, and in many cases the same productions 
are viewed from only slightly differing perspectives As an example of this 
sort of duplication and repetition, Piscator’s use of film (undoubtedly his 
most important technical innovation) is considered in at least five different 
contexts and is nowhere given any sort of consolidated treatment. Similarly, 
the distinction between documentary drama (or theatre, both terms occur) 
and epic theatre is blurred, and the attempt to equate the former with “the 
material" and the latter with “the acto: and the structure" does not really 
lessen the confusion. 

In the sections of the book so far discussed, the author's treatment is 
mainly restricted to the productions of the twenties But in a chapter headed 
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“New Drama—The Author” he widens his scope to embrace Piscator’s post- 
1951 practice. And it is here that the urge to establish a consistent pattern of 
development produces the greatest distortion. Far from seeing any basic 
change in Piscator’s approach after his return to Germany (the American 
period is almost completely neglected}, Professor Innes explains Piscator’s 
reversal to more conventional productions and to concentration on the 
actor and the spoken word, as a mere change of emphasis. He argues that 
the radical styles and the extreme use of machinery in the twenties were the 
result of a dearth of suitable plays and that now, in a different situation, 
Pisoator was laying the foundation for the emergence of the “new drama". 
The argumentation is neat but facile: Piscator is appointed to the Freie 
Volksbühne in 1962, and immediately he initiates the wave of documentary 
drama that represents the fruition of his whole career. The playwrights 
involved are Hochhuth, Kipphardt and Weiss and, in their wake, Tancred 
(sic!) Dorst and Günter Grass. One suspects that the author has been 
misled by Piscator’s praise of Der Stellvertreter into seeing in it an applica- 
tion of Piscator's views on documentary theatre, with which it has little in 
common. The only detailed analysis given is of Die Ermittlung, the names 
of Dorst and Grass are merely bundled together with the rest. This is 
perhaps understandable, since a close analysis of Dorst's Toller reveals very 
few elements of the type of Documentary theatre which Piscator espoused, 
though its Revue-type structure certainly has similarities with some of Pis- 
cator’s earlier productions. And in an article published in the February, 
1973 number of Theater Heute, Piscator’s last “Chefdramaturg”, Heinrich 
Goertz, records his (Piscator's) description of Grass' Die Plebejer proben 
den Aufstand as “eines der dümmsten Stücke, die er je gelesen habe". Pis- 
cator's continuing influence on theatrical developments in Germany and 
elsewhere and, indirectly, on dramatic production, is considerable, but it 
must surely be seen in its correct perspective. 


University of Queensland A. W. POWELL 


ZWISCHEN LITERARISCHER AUTONOMIE UND STAATSDIENST. 
Die Literatur der DDR. W. Brettschneider. Berlin, Erich Schmidt, 1972, 
pp. 321. 


Way BRANDT'S Ostpolitik, it seems, has had its effect on literary criticism. 
During the last two years, at least five books have appeared in the Federal 
Republic of Germany in which attempts have been made to survey and 
summarize German literature on the other side of the Wall. I am not aware 
of similar efforts by East German critics concerning the literature of their 
western compatriots, but then ideolcgical co-existence is not appreciated by 
Marxist doctrine. Konrad Franke's Die Literatur der Deutschen Demo- 
kratischen Republik (München/Zürich 1971) is the most comprehensive of 
these western surveys, but, at the same time, the most pedestrian, drowning 
the reader in & 600-page mass of unsorted material Fritz J Raddatz’ 
Traditionen und Tendenzen. Materialien zur Literatur der DDR (Frankfurt 
1972) is, on the other hand, far more colourful, personal and stimulating, 
though sometimes sacrificing accuracy or intellectual penetration for the 
sake of elegant style. 
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Werner Brettschnelder’s book stands halfway between these two poles. 
He successfully avoids the mere ccmpilation of names, titles and dates—as 
Franke does—, but he also tries to be less subjective in his approach 
than Raddatz. At the same time, however, he Jacks Raddatz’ inside know- 
ledge of the reality of literary life in a Communist country. Brettschneider 
is an “outsider”, a tourist from afar who walks through the literary scene 
of the DDR with open eyes and an open mind, seeing as much and as little 
as a conscientious and well-prepared visitor would grasp of Balinese life and 
culture during a few days’ stay at tae Bali Beach Intercontinental. 

Thus, Brettschneider has little to say about the older generation of writers 
who lived or are still living in the DDR. One just camnot mention Willi 
Bredel, Bert Brecht, Ehm Welk, Hans Marchwitza and Ludwig Renn in 
one breath. Differences in their origin, their literary production and its 
quality are so vast that a list of this kind is meaningless. Only Bredel is 
treated in some detail, but mamly with commonplace statements such as 
“norddeutsch angelegter Mann" or “von Sinnlichkeit gesättigte Sprache"— 
whatever this means. The importance of Bredel’s trilogy Verwandte und 
Bekannte is not acknowledged and the discussion of reasons for the success 
of the first volume (Die Väter) and the artistic failure of the last (Die 
Enkel) could have led to interesting observations on the devastating doctrine 
of "Socialist Realism". 

Also, little information and insight are gained from the chapters on Anna 
Seghers, Stefan Heym, Franz Fühmann and Erwin Strittmatter. Each con- 
tains comments of a more incidental nature, and, sometimes, lengthy quota- 
tions which have little relevance to the authors’ argument. Brettschneider 
does better in his treatment of contemporaries such as Erik Neutsch and, 
particularly, Christa Wolf, where problems of ambivalence and ambiguity, 
of story-telling on different planes of reality brirg him closer to the concepts 
of literature and literary criticism vith which he apparently grew up. But 
even here he misses some of the main points when he casually reprimands 
in a footnote an East German party functionary for his criticism of Christa 
Wolf's novel Nachdenken über Christa T.: the novel does not, the SED-man 
maintains, give “sozialistische Antworten . . . auf Lebensfragen". This 
deficiency—as seen through the eyes of a party representative—could have 
become the central issue for a discussion of Wolf's book in the context of 
DDR literature. 

The drama of the DDR is sorted into plays of “affirmation”, of “dialectic 
criticism” and “socialist classicism”, All this is condensed into just over 
20 pages, but is written with much greater precision and penetration than 
can be found on the more than 100 pages on fiction. The treatment of 
Hartmut Lange's dilemma which eventually drove him to West Berlin is 
enlightening, and I find equally rewarding the discussion of Heiner Müller, 
one of the most distinguished young East German playwrights, and his 
attempts to write a tragedy "im Gefüngnis des sozialistischen Realismus". 
Brecht has been left out entirely. True, a lot has been written about him, 
but some of his later works belong very much to the literature of the DDR, 
whether one refers to the failure of his Herrnburger Bericht or to the clande- 
stine resistance in his late poetry. At least in the large section on Die Lyrik 
Brecht deserves a place. But apart from this omission, this last section of 
Brettschneider's survey is the most informative and balanced part of the 
book. The chapters on Erich Arendt, Georg Meurer, Stephen Hermlin or 
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Johannes Bobrowski may well serve as a fair introduction to their work, 
although here too the Jack of a critical perspective causes Brettschneider’s 
argument to stray. He fails again in treating the dilemma of a confessed 
socialist writer who finds himself in opposition to a socialist state. From 
Wolf Biermann a few songs—and not even the most significant ones—-are 
quoted. A statement that “seine weithin dem Tagesbedarf dienende Pro- 
duktion sich immer wieder zur Lyrik steigert” betrays that the author under- 
stands as much of Biermann’s real intentions and problems as the three- 
day visitor to Bali inside his air-conditioned coach would learn about the 
thinking of the people there. 

Brettschneider’s book has been written to introduce western readers to 
what was “bei RedaktionsschluB" still an unknown territory. He wants to 
be as unbiased and instructive as possible; that he occasionally reveals his 
lack of sympathy with a totalitarian system and its literary doctrine of 
Socialist Realism does only credit to him and his honesty. But summaries 
such as “Solange das gesellschaftliche Leben der DDR nicht anders wird, 
kann ihre Literatur nicht anders sein, als sie ist,” can hardly be regarded as 
revelations. Brettschineider’s theoretical foundations are Jacking, his know- 
ledge of Marxism is obviously inadequate for the task of comprehending 
and critically exposing some of the major problems of DDR literature— 
the divergence of literary quality and political pretence, for instance. 

It is in the theoretical area of Brettschneider’s book that most factual 
errors occur, and it is here that his logic is at its weakest. However, as he 
himself sees his book as a stop-gap and “nach zehn Jahren überholt”, one 
may well regard it as a work which, by stimulating discussion, does more 
good than harm. You can discard the travel books about Bali once you 
get to the island and see for yourself. 


University of Melbourne G SCHULZ 


DIE MYTHOLOGIE DER ENTGOTTERTEN WELT EIN LITERA- 
RISCHES THEMA VON DER AUFKLARUNG BIS ZUR GEGENWART 
Guthke, Karl S. Göttingen, Vandenkoeck & Ruprecht, 1971, pp. 372 


GurHKE's study is an attempt to trace the consequences of the breakdown 
in belief in a divinely ordered and meaningful universe which, from the 
beginning, formed the antithesis in the efforts of the Enlightenment to see 
the world order as rationally knowable and justifiable. The collapse of 
Enlightenment “Theodizee’ gives rise to a ‘negative mythology’, which finds 
its most common expression in the idea of a Satanic or malevolent deity; 
literature is presented with the new task of providing a substitute religion, 
but the rational basis it inherits from the Enlightenment more often leads 
it to the conclusion that the looked-for meaning is, in fact, lacking. 
There is much to admire in Guthke’s investigation: his restrained but 
entirely convincing plea for a return to a modified form of 'Geistesge- 
chichte’, the extraordinarily wide range of his reading (from Johnson, Wie- 
land and Voltaire to Ionesco, Kolakowski and Albee), and his ability to 
seo European literature as a whole, and not merely as a collection of 
national literatures. If the study is, after all, somewhat disappointing, then 
it is to a large extent as a result of the faults of its virtues—I must confess 
to being temperamentally averse to a method which manages to ‘deal’ with 
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Byron in four pages and Nietzsche in five, to say nothing of ‘Pessimism in 
England’ in ten (Thomson and Eardy). Many of the footnotes seem 
designed to impress rather than to inform, and the width of the study is 
not really matched by its depth. It is, for instance, curious to find a critic 
still insisting on the ‘contradiction’ between Goethe's ‘Prometheus’ and 
‘Ganymed’, or referring to Buchner's Danton so unambiguously as his 
‘zweites Ich’. But these weaknesses are symptomatic; one often has the 
impression that Guthke regards the works he is treating as sources for 
‘topoi’, rather than concerning himself with the function of the ‘topos’ in 
the work itself. Finally, ‘die Mythelogie der entgdtterten Welt’ seems to 
exist rather as a construction of the author's chan as an aid to the under- 
standing of the works studied. The most striking defect of the study can, 
I think, be understood in this light—Gutbke's insistance on the ‘antithetical’ 
at the expense of the ‘synthetical’; it is significant that he carefully zvoids 
any discussion of those authors for whom the ‘negative mythology’ was, in 
the long run, only ‘die andere Seite vcm Guten’. The rather artificial division 
between irrational belief and rational despair remains somewhat unproduc- 
tive. 


University of New South Wales. JOHN MILFULL 


SOZIOLINGUISTIK : EXEMPLARISCHE UND KRITISCHE DARSTEL- 
LUNG IHRER THEORIE, EMPIRIE UND ANWENDUNG. MIT KOM- 
MENTIERTER BIBLIOGRAPHIE. N. Dittmar. Frankfurt. Fischer- 
Athenäum Taschenbücher, 1973, pp. xii + 407. 


IN the rapid waves of reception and rejection of various major international 
trends in modern Imguistics through which West German linguistics has 
caught up with the ‘outside world’ in the short space of about 7 years, ‘relev- 
ance' has been a key factor. The deficit hypothesis, based on Bernstein, 
which assumed an elaborate code—the "language of the middle class'—and 
a restricted code—the ‘language of the lower class'— was widely accented 
(under the slogan Sprachbarrieren) b~ large sections of the West German 
population, at a time when it had been refuted on linguistic and educational 
grounds, or at least modified, in Britein and America Oevermann’s now 
monumental study which popularized the hypothesis in Germany only partly 
supported the ‘Bernstein codes’. Althoagh very few other empirical studies 
have been undertaken on the subject in Germany, it spread belief in the 
central role of language. Compensatory, language programs were started to 
‘counteract educational injustices’. The deficit hypothesis was frequently 
equated with the term “sociolinguistics” and when the programs or their 
principles were rejected, “sociolinguistics” was abused. It was even claimed 
that it was a bourgeois conspiracy to prevent a change from the present 
power structure. 

Another product of the rapid development of linguistics in West Germany 
and the absorption of trends from elsewhere has been the discovery by 
many publishers that linguistics series are a worthwhile proposition. These 
comprise some original contributions but mainly introductions and readers 
of translated articles. Of these publishers Athenium is perhaps the most 
prolific, and the book is one of the best of their critical summaries. 
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Dittmar presents sociolimguistics through its various facets and the atti- 
tudes determined by it. He first expleins the evolution and theoretical basis 
of the deficit hypothesis, cescribes the relevant empirical studies. He uses 
the whole apparatus of laguistics as background to his explanations and 
occasional formalizations. Leaning heavily on Labov, Dittmar shows the 
sociological consequences f the deficit hypothesis—the prejudicial assump- 
tion that ‘lower class language’ is ‘no language’, and that faults in the theory 
would be attributed to ‘lover class’ children’s incompetence or (in the case 
of Black English) to racial inferiority. Then he poses (p. 119) the ques- 
tion he reiterates later, if studies detract from the real root of the problem 
—capitalism and schools in capitalst society. Dittmar discusses Marxist 
critiques of sociolinguistics—that sociolinguistics is based on the bourgeois 
concept of role-relationship and forces the individual to neutralize and rela- 
tivize capitalist society. 

He also treats the difference hypothesis. Through empirical studies, dif- 
ferent varieties (regional, social, functional) of a language are postulated 
which, however, are not superior or inferior, though one may have more 
prestige than another. Dittmar relates this type of study to that of multi- 
lingualism in America and contrasts macrolinguistics, sociology of language 
(Fishman) with microi nguistics, study of language in social context 
(Labov). He considers the incorporation of sociolinguistic theory into an 
integrated model of linguistics, carefully explaining Labov's categorical, 
semi-categorical and variable rules. The L'mitations of Chomsky’s language 
competence concept are shown, and Labov’s method— based on social para- 
meters—is contrasted wxh De Camp's implicational scales—using the co- 
Occurrence of & continuum of linguistic features as a point of departure. 
The place of speech act theory and pragmatics—which play such a dominant 
role in contemporary German linguistics—and communicative competence 
rules is surveyed. An '"interdisciplinary theory’ of bilingualism is proposed, 
based on Rishman, but this could have been more strongly related to varia- 
tion and implicational scales discussed earlier. A consideration of causes 
of code-switching and interference (sociolinguistic and ‘structural’) could 
have been relevant. 

Empirical studies correlating linguistic and social variation as well as 
functional studies are given detailed treatment In his closing chapter, 
Dittmar presents reasors for the evolution of sociolinguistics and lists the 
stages in its development. He contrasts three resulting policies to the 
"lower" language—eracication, diglossia, dropping of prejudice against it. 

A bibliography of 335 selected titles and index of terms is appended. 
Haugen’s three major works (1953, 1956, 1966) are not included; nor are 
most major works on language planning. Ervin-Tripp (1969) is in L. Berko- 
vits, ed., Advances in Experimental Social Psychology, not as given. 

Dittmar stresses the Systemimmanenz of sociolinguistics, that language 
problems are merely symptoms. However, a language also develops (or 
is developed) in a syrzmimmanent way (as Paolo Frera and others have 
shown). In this connection, a critical look could have been taken at the 
way in which two different German societies have changed the language 
and the studies that have been undertaken on the subject in the two Ger- 
manies. The whole question of language planning and language planning 
agencies is not given very much a-tention by Dittmar. Nor is the application 
to the German language of the theories and methods he discusses. How are 
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sociolects used to manipulate opinions by newspapers, advertisers and poli- 
tical parties? How does one apply Dittmar’s consideration of the ‘code 
hypothesis’ to the dialect-sociolect situation in West Germany today? 
(Ammon’s study on dialect as a Sprachbarriere as well as earlier ones by 
Else Hofmann and others are wortrv of more consideration!) What socio- 
linguistic research needs to be done to ease the problems of the 2.4 million 
“guest workers" and their children in a land which is, but is not a migrant 
country? 

Dittmar's book is a very useful lucidly presented and complete guide 
to the methodology and problems cf sociolinguistics, one that makes use of 
working papers as well as books and ever-reprinted articles in a field in 
which publications ‘(sind) ins Unubersehbare gestiegen’ (p. 162). It also 
gives ‘outsiders’ an idea of the changing sociolinguistic climate in West 
Germany at present. It is hoped that now the spirit of Labov, Shuy, Fish- 
man and others will descend from the pages of this volume and inspire 
German scholars to use street, factcry and home as a laboratory for socio- 
linguistic research. Or am I being tco positivistic? 

Monash University MICHAEL CLYNE 


LINGUISTIC ATLAS OF TEXAS GERMAN. Glen G. Gilbert Marburg: 
Elwert, 1972. pp. 25 (text), 148 & vi (maps). 


Tuis atlas, the result of seven years of patient field work and meticulous 
analysis, is a model of careful and sensible dialectological research. In addi- 
tion, it is a comprehensive handbook of linguistic data on German in Texas. 
The relatively large number of German speakers in Texas (70,000) made 
the task worthwhile, and the systemetic presentation of the material throws 
light on a language contact situation (German influenced by English and 
to a lesser extent, by Spanish) as well as on the dialectual background of 
the original German settlers. The actual atlas is preceded by a contrastive 
phonological study of Texas German aad Standard German using the frame- 
work of generative phonology and a grammar oi Texas German listing the 
variations encountered. Gilbert also zives historical data on the settlements, 
the settlers and present ethnic composition, and discusses field methods and 
field workers. He includes details on his informants, pertaining to family 
background, attitudes to and use of both languages Internal migration 
patterns can be adequately discerned. 

The main information for the atlas was obtaired by asking subjects to 
translate some words and simple sentences from English (eg He took the 
most sausage; Thursday; he arrived yesterday) and to name objects on a 
picture (a hairbrush; the door). ‘Where variants are given, these are 
recorded. 


These days it may be objected that the “dot-on-the-atlas” method is no 
longer true-to-life, that it does not reflect the complexities of communica- 
tion with switching between varieties according to sociolinguistic variables. 
However, Gilbert is concerned with a language which is gradually dis- 
appearing—giving way to a national and international linga franca—and 
this atlas depicts admirably the situation of an isolated language in contact 
with both idiolectal variation and dialectal stabilization. 


Monash University MICHAEL CLYNE 
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GIL VICENTE—FARCES AND FESTIVAL PLAYS. Edited by Thomas 
R. Hart, Eugene, University of Oregon Press, 1972, pp. 234. 


PROFESSOR HART'S intention in editing these plays is to introduce English- 
speaking students of Spanish to certain of Vicente's works which are not 
written entirely in Castilian. It is his conviction that such students ‘can 
read and enjoy at least some of Vicente’s Portuguese and bilingual plays 
without previous training in Portuguese’ (p. 5). Consequently, Hart aims 
to produce a clear, readable edition of the plays selected; a task not facili- 
tated by the divergences between the six extant copies of the Copilagam 
of 1562. Punctuation is modernized, while, for sound reasons, spelling is 
not, except where this affects comprehension. Annotation is restricted to 
the explanation of real linguistic difficulties and the provision of essential 
historical details. 

The lengthy and stimulating Introduction includes analyses of the five 
plays selected—Auto da India, Quem Tem Farelos, Frágua de Amor, Cortes 
de Júpiter and O Triunfo do Inverno, the first two being classified as farces 
and the others as festival plays. 

The Auto da Índia and Quem Tem Farelos reveal Vicente's ample gifts 
as a comic writer, both revolving around very simple situations which are 
exploited to full advantage. Vicente is a master of irony and has an acute 
eye to comic detail and timing. In his analysis of the Auto da India, Hart 
clearly indicates his appreciation of this. It is, therefore, surprising that he 
should account for the apparent discrepancy in the temporal structure of 
the play by suggesting that Vicente was unaware of the inconsistencies in 
the text, or confident that his audience would not notice them. The problem 
of whether one night or two years have elapsed since the departure of the 
duped Marido surely lies in the Moca's aside: 


Oh que mesuras tamanhas! 
Quantas artes, quantas manhas, 
que sabe fazer minha ama! 
Um na rua, outro na cama! 
(11.352-5) 


This is a concise and witty summary of the Ama’s activities during her 
husband's absence. It's immediately after this statement that the audience 
is told that two years have passed. Vicente is too conscientious and precise 
to allow such a 'discrepancy' to pass unnoticed. 

The analysis of Quem Tem Farelos is an imaginative reconstruction of 
the play. which considers its effect upon an audience. This approach is 
sound and stimulating. The editor’s attempts here and elsewhere to isolate 
Vicente’s point of view, however, seem to me misleading. The essence 
of Vicente’s comic style is that he weaves an intricate web of diverse 
attitudes. The audience might laugh at the insolence of the servants, at the 
single-minded idiocy of the master, at the fury of the mother or at the bad 
temper of the daughter: they will also be obliged to realise that these antics 
conceal some more serious and rational comment upon human affairs 
Through their use of irony, Vicente’s comedies are consistently and pur- 
posefully ambivalent. 

As Hart admits, the festival plays are much more difficult for the reader 
to appreciate. They are essentially occasional pieces, relying to a great 
extent upon spectacle, pageantry and their contemporary significance. The 
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editor s concentration upon their literary qualities in his analyses of them 
further emphasises their inaccessibility as drama. “The longest and perhaps 
the finest of them all is the Triunfo do Inverno’, Hart contends, drawing 
attention to the play’s relatively complex structure and its development of 
the central theme of harmony. Tke Triunfo do Inverno is a very sophisti- 
cated development of the masque. In consequence it holds considerably 
more interest for the student of dramatic literature than either the Frágua 
de Amor or the Cortes de Jupiter. These were both composed to celebrate 
specific occasions at the Portuguese court, and the latter particularly is very 
difficult to appreciate without the sense of spectacle and contemporaneity 
which is its essence. The student is presented with a significant aspect of 
Vicente’s dramatic work, but one wonders how «much enthusiasm these 
particular pieces will arouse. 

Altogether, however, this exceptionally well-presented publication makes 
a valuable addition to Professor Hart's already substantial contribution to 
Vicente studies. It provides a very readable, adequately annotated version 
of a number of plays not available elsewhere and a learned, stimulating 
introduction to them. The editor’s goals are amply accomplished. 


University of New South Wales JOHN BROTHERTON 


V. BLASCO IBANEZ. A. G. Day and E. C. Knowlton, Jr. Twayne, New 
York, 1972, pp. 167. 


Blasco Ibáñez (1867-1928) and his works are not without interest for the 
present-day reader. Student demonsirator, political activist, social reformer, 
founder and editor of a militant republican paper, publisher of cheap books 
which did much to aid the advance of popular education, member of the 
Cortes, and party boss, Blasco Ibáfiez was always at the centre of a vigorous 
reformist movement, He was a salutary influence upon the Spain of his day, 
being a thorn in the side of a ramshackle monarchy and a stifling dictstor- 
ship. Not unexpectedly, his efforts :o promote reform were rewarded by 
imprisonment, vilification and exile. 

These activities account for only pert of his adventurous life. His restless 
energy later turned him into an intrepid coloniser, a world traveller, a 
tireless supporter of the Allied cause in Europe, and a professional writer 
who churned out some sixty volumes of very uneven quality. Despite his 
faults, he was to become the most scecessful writer in Spain and the most 
widely translated author of his generation In 1924 his popularity among 
readers in England, the U.S.A. and Australia was second only to that of 
H. G. Wells. 

The novels of Blasco Ibáñez are not always great literature, but many 
of them are very readable stories with passages o? good descriptive writing. 
He is at his best in the early regional novels which give a colourful, impres- 
sionistic rendering of the landscape and people of Valencia. These were 
followed by novels of authentic social analysis and protest which have been 
compared to those of Pérez Galdós. The facility with which he evoked 
powerful emotion and wrote dramatic narrative, however, led him to seek 
easy popularity in the subsequent novels. 

Despite his immense success and influence in the earlier part of the cen- 
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tury, no solid critical work on the whole of Blasco Ibáfiez's writings has yet 
appeared. Earlier studies were vitiated by political partisanship and loyalties, 
and from the end of the Civil War right through to the late sixties a con- 
spiracy of silence surrounded the Valencian enfant terrible. As late as 1967 
celebrations to mark the centenary of his birth were cancelled throughout 
Spain. Unfortunately, the present study, the first to appear in English, does 
little to raise the general level of blasquista studies. 

After the first two chapters which outline the main events of Blasco 
TbAfiez’s life, the joint authors cover successively the major novels grouped 
under various periods. A brief chapter discusses the short stores, novelettes 
and non-fiction, and a final chapter summarises the writer’s achievements 
as an artist and craftsman, considers his hterary theories, examines his 
methods of composition, and suggests his appeal to the presentday reader. 
A chronology, selected critical bibliography and an index complete the 
work. 

The study will be of general interest to the student and can be recom- 
mended for the concise biography, the descriptive account of the major 
novels, the general comments on the literary theory of the writer, and the 
compendium of critical comment that it offers. It will be of very limited 
value to the specialist. 

The inadequacy of the study for the scholar hes mainly in the critical 
approach of the authors. Rather than attempt a true synthesis, they tend 
to give potted summaries of tbe works and numerous quotations from other 
critics. Only a few examples need be given to illustrate their method. The 
chapter dealing with the short stories and non-fiction summarises a long 
series of plots and on the basis of this the authors feel justified 1n agreeing 
with the view that ‘Blasco’s best stories reach the level of those of Mau- 
passant or Chekhov.' (p. 119) The final chapter is again more descriptive 
than analytical, comprising a Jong review of critical opinion on Blasco 
Ybáfiez's works, extracts from his famous letter to Julio Cejador to illus- 
trate his literary theories, and a discussion of his literary sources which 
throws up generalisations more than carefully researched conclusions. More- 
over, the authors do not always question or evaluate the conflicting judge- 
ments which are passed on some of the novels. 

A considerable number of other points cali for comment, among them 
the following: the assertion that Spain was ‘in continual turmoil’ between 
1808 and 1939 (p. 22) needs qualifying; Blasco Ibáfez's part in the final 
overthrow of Primo de Rivera's dictatorship (p. 29) is exaggerated; and the 
attempt to defend him against the charge of recklessness in his attack upon 
the Church, Monarchy and Army (p. 79) is unconvincing. To generalize 
about the Spaniard's ‘idealistic, apolitical nature’ 1s outdated, and the 
development of this particular argument is nonsensical (p. 22). The dis- 
cussion of the Valencian novels on p. 43 is contradictory. Furthermore, 
certain passages in the text need clarifying—compare, in particular, pp. 22 
and 70. 

One is also surprised at the varying standards expected of the reader. On 
the one hand, puerilities such as ‘Vicente is the Spanish form of Vincent’ 
and Sagunto is 'the Spanish form of the Latin Saguntum' (pp. 19 and 42) 
are not infrequent and reduce the level of the work to that of a school text 
—compare similar comments on pp. 96 and 107. On the other hand, the 
reader is expected to cope with 'scoria', ‘seine’, 'hetaerae', ‘Mariolatry’, 
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‘caryatides’, ‘cenacle’, ‘mesocracy’, ‘srippe’ and ‘shallops’ (pp. 44, 50, 62, 111, 
139, 141, 40 and 65), not to mertton the few Americanisms that creep in. 
This list is not exhaustive. 

The use of many melodramatic sabtitles ir. the text, the conscious appeal 
to the American reading public (22. 30, 41, 49, 90, 99, 101 and 132), and 
the irrelevant information which tae authors generously provide (pp. 53, 
87, and 141, n. 7) become rather tedious, but more unacceptable is the 
intrusion of the authors’ political end social prejudices. They reveal their 
preoccupation with the American dæug scene on p. 100 and their displeasure 
at the activities of American pacifc.sts and cissenters on p. 95. 

Finally, some errors and misprin:s should be noted The publication of 
Rice and Carriage is correctly statec as 1894 in the text (p. 42) but as 1895 
in the bibliography; The Land of Everyone is dated 1922 in the chronology, 
1921 in the bibliography, and both cates appear in the text (pp 37 and 90). 
The Mayflower should be dated 13¢5, not 1856. In The Cabin, Batiste was 
wounded in the shoulder, not the tack (p. 55). The quotation at the top 
of p. 58 should be correctly punctuaced, and reed ‘where’ p. 27, 1. 39. 

A sound critical study of Blasco Itáfiez's writings has still to be written to 
complement the several fine biog-ephies wkich have appeared in recent 
years, 


Monash University A. KENWOOD 


VOX SHORTER SPANISH AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY. London, 
Harrap, 1972, pp. vii + 1448. 


THOROUGHLY revised in 1970 with other 120,000 items evenly divided 
between English and Spanish, pub'ished by Harrap with their seal of 
approval, compiled by the staff of Kbliograf in Barcelona, responsible for 
the excellent Vox Diccionario ilustradd de la lengua española; all this 
would lead us to expect good things cf the Vox Shorter Spanish and English 
Dictionary. It is in reading the English version of Carlos Mac Hale’s 
bilingual preface that our first doub:s are raised. Mac Hale uses ‘article’ for 
‘entry’ and ‘termination’ for ‘ending’, indicating an imperfect knowledge of 
English, and states that ‘responsib Lty for compiling this dictionary was 
entrusted to no tyro lexicographer bwt a philologist, who has steadily con- 
tributed to the preparation of similar works’, revealing an ignorance of both 
philology and lexicography in assurazng that ane could preclude the other. 
By now we are suspicious of Mac Hale's assertion that the dictionary is 
‘an accurate, comprehensive and amthoritatire work of reference’ with 
‘genuine advantages over others of ct: size’. Deciding how far these claims 
are justified involves examination of the four main aspects of the dictionary, 
the lists of abbreviations, the notes >n grammar, the pronunciation guide 
to the English entries and the main body of definitions and equivalents. 
There are fewer abbreviations given for Spanish than for English but 
the former are far more accurate. The English ones include misprints or 
mis-spellings like Farenheit for Fahretheit, Julious for Julius, Icelandia for 
Iceland, Withsun for Whitsun, Christmass for Christmas, Christianty for 
Christianity, N.E.W. for N.S.W. arc O.H.H S. for O.H.M.S. Minor in- 
accuracies in the explanations of the abbreviations would be less irritating 
if there were not so many of them: A.3.C. as 'Australian Broadcasting Com- 
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pany’ (rather than ‘Commission’), E.C. as ‘astern’, instead of ‘East 
Central’, the A of F.R.A.S. as ‘Astronomic’ rather than ‘Astronomical’, the 
E of U.N.E.S.C.O. as ‘Education’ instead of ‘Educational’, ‘West’ rather 
than ‘Western Australia’, and B.Ph. instead of B.Phil. for Bachelor of 
Philosophy. Absurdities like B.A.F., ‘British Air Force’, are included, while 
many useful abbreviations which could well puzzle Spanish-speakers are 
omitted: Cantab., Oxon., S.J., S.O.S. and T B., to name but a few. 

The grammar notes also reveal an unsatisfactory knowledge of English 
although a reasonable standard is maintained in the Spanish. There are 
already errors in the section headings: ‘the gender’ for ‘gender’, 'interroga- 
tion’ for ‘interrogative’, ‘syntax’ for ‘word-order’, and many more in the 
explanations and examples: ‘the snow is white’ for ‘snow is white’, ‘incor- 
porated to it’ for ‘incorporated into it’, ‘most high’ for ‘highest’, ‘the least 
brave man of (for ‘in’) the regiment’, ‘the Princess Elizabeth’ for ‘Princess 
Elizabeth’ (evidence of a pre-1953 source?), ‘on (for ‘in’) the last week’, 
‘Incan’ for ‘Inca’, ‘exposition’ for ‘exhibition’, ‘flied’ for ‘flew’, ‘shall she 
(for ‘will she’) come?’, ‘interrogation points’ for ‘question marks’, Explana- 
tion of the grammar of both languages is not always clear or simple and 
is not helped by the use of dubious terms such as ‘dialectical languages’. 
Although there are few errors in the Spanish a few monstrosities like ‘medio 
(for ‘media’) docena’ have escaped the proofreader. 

The guide to the pronunciation of the English entries uses a system 
concocted by the compilers which lacks the precision and authority of the 
LP.A. (International Phonetic Alphabet), used in many dictionaries, but 
which may prove simpler for many readers. Only a few pages into the A’s 
there is a serious omission in the pronunciation of advertisement. The British 
English pronunciation is not given at all and there is no indication that the 
version cited is North American. 

Fortunately, the entries which form the core of the dictionary display a 
higher standard of acouracy than those elements previously mentioned. 
Particularly good are equivalents of tricky verbs in both languages such as 
‘hacer’ in Spanish and ‘get’ in English. Useful too is the listing of the 
conjugation of irregular verbs under the entry for the corresponding infini- 
tive and the inclusion of fundamentally altered verb forms as independent 
items. Nevertheless, there is still plenty to quarrel with in the choice and 
accuracy of many items. Abencerraje, for example, mis-spelt in the Spanish 
as abencerraje, is as superfluous a name as you could find anywhere and 
there are as many useless names included as there are useful ones excluded. 
Perhaps the greatest weakness is in modern technical vocabulary. One 
might excuse the omission of hovercraft (aerodeslizador) or angle-parking 
(aparcar en batería), but the absence of a term like front-wheel drive 
(tracción delantera) or words relating to television like televidente/tele- 
spectador, canal and tubo is surely unpardonable and the translation of 
hi fi as alta frecuencia instead of alta fidelidad is positively heinous. 
Although our philologist compiler is described in the Spanish version of the 
preface as ‘un verdadero benedictino del lenguaje! he translates Hindi by 
hindá instead of indi and gives hippocampus as the English equivalent of 
hipocampo when it should be sea-horse, Inaccuracies of this kind are too 
numerous for the dictionary to be described as 'accurate, comprehensive or 
authoritative’. As for the ‘genuine advantages over others of its size’, 
Appleton’s and Cassell’s can give it strong competition, while it is outclassed 
in almost every respect by the Collins Spanish Dictionary published in 
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1971. The Vox Concise and the Vox New Compact Spanish and English 
Dictionaries are simply condensed versions of the larger Dictionary reduced 
to 70,000 and 35,000 items respectively. 


University of New South Wales J. STEVENSON 


THE GREAT RUSSIAN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY OF IDIOMS & SET 
EXPRESSIONS. Piotr Borkowski. London, Piotr Borkowski (146 Gunners- 
bury Lane, London), 1970, pp. xvi + 384. 


ONE-MAN dictionaries are a rarity in this mechanical age! English; has its 
Dr Johnson, Webster, Onions; French its Littré; German its Grimm; but 
none of these belongs to recent times. Russian has known some great doner 
lexicographers: Dal’, Sreznevskij, Usakov, Vasmer, OZegov and Smirnickaj, 
to name only a few. They all belonged to the pre-collective age of Russian 
dictionaries, and their work bears & personal stamp which is missing from 
the more recent, and more comprehensive, 4- and 17- volume Academy 
Dictionaries. “Personal stamp’ is more an impressionistic than an objective 
description. Some lexicographers, dike Dr Johnson, imprinted their powerful 
personalities on both the choice of entries and the comment (or condemna- 
tion!) defivered upon them. Others, like Webster, are more discreet, but still 
detectably human, in their judgemen-s. Phraseological dictionaries, however, 
are both a more recent and a less personal development in lexicography. It 
is therefore surprising that a dictionary of idioms should show such an 
enthusiasm, and a jove—in an earlier sense of ‘philology—of words in 
themselves. 

Piotr Borkowski is no newcomer to dictionary-making An English- 
Polish Dictionary of Idioms and Phrases (London, Odnova, 1963), with 
about 4,800 entries, was a valuable contribution to practically virgin 
territory. The present work is altogether a more ambitious project, with 
over 8,600 Russian entries. It is therefore considerably more comprehersive 
than the Kratki] russko-anglijskij slovar’ nesvobodnyx socetani] (Moscow, 
Patrice Lumumba University, 1965), with only about 2,700 entries. Indeed, 
it forms a complementary volume to the Anglo-russkij frazeologiceskij 
slova? (2 vols, Moscow, Izd-vo “Sovetskaja Enciklopedija' 1967 (3rd 
edition)), a massive work of 25,000 entries copiously provided with cross- 
indexing, quotations and stylistic comment. The Borkowski dictionary is 
nothing like as compendious, and at £5 for a photo-reprint it is certainly not 
cheap. On the other hand, it contaips, as far as I can tell, most of the 
translatable idioms among the 4,000 entries of the Frazeologiceskij slovar 
russkogo jazyka (Moscow, Izd-vo ‘Scvetskaja Enciklopedija’, 1967). There 
are some omissions: I do not find, for example, ptiče moloko ‘pigeon’s 
milk'. But it is arguable that few people will recognize, let alone use, any- 
thing like 8,000 idioms, especially such rarities as ptiče moloko. And it is 
certainly true that an overdose of idioms is dangerous for language learners. 
The coverage of the Borkowski dictionary is therefore more than adequate, 
and is helped by the systematic use of indices of style (20 subtypes), parts 
of speech, and special areas of usage. 

But the dictionary’s main innovation 1s in its method of entry. Instead 
of the vague semantic criteria used by the Soviet dictionaries listed above, 
Borkowski uses a grammatical rule of precedence: entries are fisted under 
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the first noun, where a noun is present; failing that, under the first verb, 
followed by the first adjective, and finally under other parts of speech. This 
obviates all the complicated cross-indexing which makes the Anglo-russkij 
frazeologléeskij slovar such a clumsy research cool. More importantly, it 
reduces lookup time significantly. On reflection, I suspect that this method 
could be simplified even further. Here we come up against a covert conflict 
between strict economy of data-storage and retrieval, and the intuitive 
concept of ‘naturalness’ in linguistic and lexicographical theory and method- 
ology. The notion of ‘naturalness’ has caused many difficulties with 
dictionaries m the past. Does one enter ‘to kick the bucket’ under kick, 
bucket, or die? It is clear that relying on a subjective concept of ‘key word’ 
is going to be problematical, as Borkowski argues in the Preface. But the 
precedence rule can be avoided if we simply list all entries under the first 
major part of speech, whatever it may be. This makes data entry and 
retrieval a mechanical matter. But it also reduces the number of cases 
where formal and intuitive notions of ‘key word’ coincide—not, perhaps, 
a problem in information theory, but certainly one in the theory and 
practice of lexicography. By and large, I think that Borkowski’s method 
is a fair compromise. 

There are only two real gaps in the dictionary’s armour. The first is the 
number of misprints: 50 is rather much, even &f listed on a sheet of errata, 
and it às to be hoped that this will be corrected in subsequent, editions. The 
second is the lack of illustrations—in a wider linguistic context—in both 
Russian and English, which makes the correct use of idioms difficult in 
certain cases, This difficulty can be overcome by the intelligent use of the 
standard Russian, English-Russian, and Russian-English dictionaries. In ail, 
this is a sound, sensitive and practical contribution to the idioms and 
phraseology of Contemporary Standard Russian. 


University of Reading ROLAND SUSSEX 


A PANORAMA OF RUSSIAN LITERATURE. Janko Lavrin. London, 
University of London Press, 1973, pp. 325. 


Born in 1887, the late Janko Lavrin, Professor Emeritus of Slavic Languages 
and Literatures in the University of Nottingham, belonged to the ‘heroic’ 
age of the study of Russian in British universities. His first books (e.g. on 
Dostoevsky)’ go back to the early 1920s and were long a standby for 
students and staff alike, together with D. S. Mirsky's History of Russian 
Literature The book under review is the third avatar of a book which 
started out, in 1948, as "From Pushkin to Mayakovsky’, was reworked as 
‘Russian writers their lives and literature’ (N.Y., Van Nostrand, 1954). It 
now appears, expanded, brought up to date—it includes an examination of 
the work of Solzhenitsyn—-and made more continuous. In spite of this, 
A Panorama of Russian Literature is very far from being a re-hash of old- 
fashioned ideas and out of date judgments. Certainly, the first five chapters, 
devoted to pre-Pushkin literature bring little that is new and to a certain 
extent may be said to reinforce widespread prejudices against XVIII century 
literature: as an example, the statement that Kantemir *. . . still adhered to 
the archaic syllabic verse . . .’ (p. 32, italics mine) is both too dogmatic 
and oversimplifled. The same could be said of Lavrin's views on Fonvizin's 
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Starodum (p. 43). But by the time the book reaches a traditionally estab- 
lished ‘great’ like Derzhavin we start having viewe which are no longer 
hackneyed but valuable and well-expressed in a short space. It would be 
unreasonable to expect from a general book covering seven or eight centuries 
of literature a constant re-evaluation of standard classical authors, but even 
here, the view on Gogol in the following quotation is, if not unprecedented 
or definitive, certainly stimulating: 

*. . . a puzzled questioner for whom creative writing was a process of self- 
examination, self-defence and catharsis all in one, and which presented 
the artist in him with two alternatives: one romantically escapist, the 
other eearchingly and aggressively realistic. He started his literary career 
with the former approach, but finished it wich the latter. This was logical 
since the two attitudes are often complementary. (p. 64) 


There is also in the bock a good balance between the ‘modernist’ and 
the ‘neo-realist’ trends in the literature of the turn of the XX century, 
something rather unusual in general books on Russian literature, East or 
West. It could well be that Lavrin as a Western scholar profited from 
reading the works of Soviet scholars and that the two biases cancelled each 
other out. 

As the book comes to deal with times closer to our own, we find in it 
more and more details which are not normally mentioned in standard 
general treatises, e.g.: 


‘The curious point about this novel [Briusov's “Ognennyi angel”] is that 

despite its detachment and objectivity, it conceals, in its own way, a 

personal feud between Bryusov and the post Andrey Bely for the love 

of Nina Petrovskaya—an excitable beauty and a minor writer courted by 
both. The narrator, Rupprecht, is Bryusov Fimself, while Count Henry, 
his rival for Renata, bears certain features of Bely, one of the leaders of 
the second generation of Russian Symbolists, whose aims differed in more 
respects than one from those represented, say, by the early Russian 

moderns influenced by France.' (p. 220) 
or 

‘Moreover, on meeting her husband's friend Andrey Bely, Lyubov became 

rather infatuated with him. There followed a hectic and harrowing love 

affair between the two, which enced only in 1910—after Bely had married 

Asya Turgeneva. The liaison between Lyubov and Bely could not but lead 

to violent quarrels between the poets. And when the affair was ended, 

Bely himself once referred to Lyubov with the unambiguous term: a 

doll' (p. 228) 

The treatment of the later Soviet literature often gives more balanced, 
more scholarly detached views of topics where prejudice and scholarship 
too often clash both in the East and in the West. The following quotation 
about Pasternak's Doktor Zhivago can serve as an example: 


‘Needless to say the Western world was orly too eager to welcome a 
novel which was an attack (either overt or by implicationy on «o many 
things the Soviet sectarian pundits stood for.' (p. 307, italics mine) 
as can the following on the literature of the period from the Great Purges 
to the Thaw: 
‘All this proves that the creative spirit could not be stifled even by the 
strait-jacket imposed upon literature by Stalin and Zhdanov.' (p..304) 
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The last quotation would be common enough when applied to post-Thaw 
literature, but it is here applied to works which appeared before 1956. 

Minor factual mistakes occur (e.g. the journal Apollon was edited by S. 
K. Makovskii, not by Gumilev and it is very misleading to refer to it as 
the leading Acmeist periodical’ (p. 239) : while X is true that the Acmeists 
used it as a platform, the main preoccupations of the journal were extra- 
literary over much of its existence; ‘the Russian Futurists led by Maya- 
kovsky' (p. 250) is scarcely an accurate statement; A. Odoeveky was exiled 
to Siberia as a Decembrist for eleven years before being sent to the Caucasus 
(see p. 63), but these are rather minor points. Even more minor are most 
of the misprints: ‘Matvey Chulkov’ for ‘Mikhail Chulkov' (probably due 
to the fact that Chulkov’s name was preceded by that of Matvey Komarov, 
p. 35), ‘Nezhim’ for ‘Nezhin’ (p. 65), or ‘Bazukhow’ for 'Bezukhov' (p. 
143). One of these minor misprints even ,provides some involuntary 
humour: ‘The Gardenias’ for ‘The Gardenins' (p. 159). It is difficult to 
decide whether ‘Khozhdenie za tri moria’ (p. 21)—Àinstead of the ‘Russian’ 
form *Khozhenie'—is a misprint or an error. The title ‘Fleita iz pozvonich- 
nika' (p. 254) does not appear in the 14-volume edition of Maiakovsky, 
although the title ‘Fleitapozvonichnika’ was used instead of the standard 
‘fleitapozvonochnik’ once (in the first 'unexpurgated' edition in ‘Vse sochi- 
neniia Vladimira Maiakovskogo' (1909-1919) of 1919). The possibility is 
not excluded that Lavrin took his reference from a work not used by the 
editors of the ‘definitive’ edition. 

But all these could be described as mere cavils and they certainly do not 
diminish the value of the work. While probably not suitable as a ‘student’s 
only text-book' (could any general history of a literature be suitable as 
that?) it certainly is a most valuable addition to the holdings of any Russian 
literature collection. 


University of Canterbury A. K. LOIKINE 


NARRATIVE MODES IN CZECH LITERATURE. Lubomir Doležel. 
Toronto UP, 1973, pp. 148. 


Dr Doležel offers this collection of essays as a tribute to Czech literature 
and to the Prague pre-war Linguistic Circle, which was, forty years ago, a 
Pioneer in the application of structural Nnguistics to poetics and the theory 
of literature. The essays all concern the problem of the narrator, both in 
Er—form and Ich—form, and the relation between content, form, and 
narrative composition. The first part of the book (50 pages) discusses 
method: the rest of the book examines work by five Czech prose writers— 
one from the baroque period (Comenius), one from the school of XIXth 
century realism (K. V. Rais): two from the pre-1939 period (Karel Čapek 
and V. Vantura); and one from the contemporary scene (M. Kundera). 
One can only regret the obscurity of DoleZel's exposition in the first part, 
enveloped as it is in technical jargon and illustrated by diagrams which will 
be the despair of many readers. 

Those who graduate from the expository to the iHustrative section of the 
book may breathe more easily—in fact the essays may be read with minimal 
reference to the methodological introduction. Comenius’ allegory is analysed 
in terms of its compositional structure; each of its three sections varies in 
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style and presentation. The XIXth century realist novel of Rais is typical 
in its simple arrangement of structural components and its employment of 
the detached, non-Interpretative, narrator. Cheracters reveal motivation by 
interior monologue and dialogue; events are placed in their natural chrono- 
logy; the twin planes of human action and of nature are parallel, not 
integrated, so that the world of nature becomes almost an autonomous 
motif contrasted with the actions of the humar characters. With the XXth 
century novelists new styles appear The passivity of the narrator/recorder 
has been replaced by a subjective treatment, even in the case of Er—form 
narrative, involving a perceptible value system. We see the action through 
the eyes and via the psychological, :magtnative, fantasy-influenced reactions 
of (non-narrating) participants, so that presentation of action loses its 
photographic impact and becomes impressionistic. In the case of the con- 
temporary novel (Kundera's The Joke) the Ich-narrative is distributed 
among several characters who diverge in their ideological attitudes, value 
systems and levels of intellectual subtlety. As the-underlying theme of the 
novel is the loss of illusions, the exposure of false myths proceeds on the 
double plane of external action, ard self-exposure via narration. At thd 
same time the action repeatedly crosses the fronïers of time via the flash- 
back, and there is narrative confrontation of events and interpretations 
belonging to different times. 

It is perhaps a pity that DoleZel's book contains no conclusions or inter- 
pretative summary. For instance the dramatic shift of technique between 
XIXth and XXth century narrative style might be explained inter alia by 
the influence of the silent movies: once the cinema ceased to show a photo- 
graphic reproduction of a stage, and was forced to show motivation in ways 
other than by dialogue, the multi-persrective presentation of events through 
the perception of characters was a natural result. The influence of cinema 
technique upon Czech creative literature in the twenties can easily be seen 
from the work of theoreticians, e g. K. Teige, and from the surrealist verse 
of the Czech Poetists. Kundera's multi-perspective novel of the 1960's is 
anticipated in the Czech avant-garde work of the 1930's. 

DoleZel’s book has things to say of interest outside the restricted field of 
Czech literature: it is marred by some errors—the opening paragraph of the 
Introduction (p. 3) is a regrettable start—and by unnecessary obscurity in 
the main exegesis (chap. I): as Doležel would say, ‘Repudiating the norms 
of referential language, modern narrative unloosers the relationship between 
the verbal sign and its referent and debars semantic conventions and stereo- 
types from having control over conca:enation of verbal units’ (p. 97) 


University of Adelaide A. FRENCH 


JAPANESE AND THE OTHER ALTAIC LANGUAGES. R. A. Miller. 
Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1971, pp. xviii + 331. 


Tus publication by Professor Miller of the University of Washington will 
be of interest to students of Comparative Linguistics (including those 
previously interested only in the application of this study to Indo-European 
languages); to specialists in Altaic languages; and to students of Old 
Japanese and the eighth Century Man ybshü, Kojiki and Nihon shoki. 
The problem of Japanese affinities has remained for a hundred years a 
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challenge to linguists conscious of the conquests made by the Indo-European 
comparativists. One wonders whether the Japanese themselves, proud of 
their homogeneity and 'uniqueness' have been less keen to trace their earthly 
ancestry. But in Europe and the United States linguists have been patiently 
working at the problem from Boller (1857) to Poppe (1960), making ever 
clearer the affinities between earlier forms of Japanese and the proto-Ural- 
Altaic group. Three factors tend to complicate this task, and discourage 
generalisations about the modern language of Japan: its (relative) antiquity 
among members of the Altaic group, the tides of Chinese influence over a 
significant period sweeping equally through Korea; and the high probability 
of a Malayo-Polynesian stratum which thís book may encourage investi- 
gators in New Zealand and Hawaii to examine after the example of Poli- 
vanov. 

What has Professor Miller added to our knowledge of this field? A little 
more, it is suggested, even than the valuable weight of evidence. By an 
exemplary application of the methods of comparative linguistics, he has 
established a number of indisputable phonemic links between Mongol, 
Turkish, Chuvash, Tungus, Manchu, Goldi, Evenki, Lamut and Old 
Japanese, These correspondences are condensed most usefully on pages 305 
and 306 in a list of the reflexes of proto-Altaic phonemes, a list which, even 
after one has read the illuminating commentaries and reasoning of the text, 
comes as an impressive statement even if one excludes those multiple 
reflexes which apparently occur in free variation rather than mutually 
exclusive environments. The equally important lexical evidence is perhaps 
of more general interest to the average student of Japanese language. For, 
although the work is addressed to a rather narrow circle of specialists, 
Miller’s wide, human interests lead him into semi-asides of value to the 
humblest student: for example, his comment on the over-simplified explana- 
tion usually given for the ‘mauspicious homophones’ to account for the 
substitution of yo and nana for shi and shichi in expressing the time of day. 
Again, he is led to point out that the ancestors of the Japanese must have 
lived in close interdependence with the ancestors of the Turks in ancient 
times. Ail the actual evidence, meanwhile, serves to build up the remarkable 
diagram of inter-relationships given on page 45, which should, perhaps, be 
taken as a chart of the direction of his thinking rather than a final state- 
ment of the position to be accepted henceforth. However, such detailed 
correspondences in form and meaning cannot be imagined due to mere 
coincidence nor even to borrowings, but ineluctably point to a genetic 
relationship of tbe languages shown therein. It would be interesting indeed 
if a medical man and a sociologist could form a research team to trace 
blood analyses and social conventions among descendants of this same 
group. This was the technique that conclusively related the Berbers to the 
Welsh, in support of linguistic evidence. 

Finally it must be observed that the importance of this book goes beyond 
that which it holds for the Japanologist. In relating Japanese to Altaic, 
Miller not only enriches our knowledge of Japanese, but also sheds new 
light on the processes of development in Altaic languages But furthermore, 
and of even wider interest, while applying the methods familiar in Indo- 
European comparative methodology to this context of a very different 
language-group, he shows that some of the assumptions popularly made by 
European specialists are not universally applicable, but relevant only to 
European languages (a discovery not unfamiliar to orientalists). One 
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example is exposure of the faHacy -hat numerals form a venerable deep 
layer in a language, resistant to change and unsusceptible to borrowings. 

Indeed, this book may prove to te important not only as a step forward 
in the relating of Japanese to its cograte langueges, but also because of the 
method and the inferences its applization to Altaic languages has retro- 
spectively for the earlier work on Indo-European languages. 


James Cook University P. F. WELLS 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF MODEEM LINGUISTICS SERIES. Edited by 
Sanford A. Schane. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey, Prentice-Hall. 

THE FORMAL THEORY OF GRAMMAR. John P. Kimball, 1973, pp x 
+ 127. 

GENERATIVE PHONOLOGY. Sanford A. Scaane, 1973, pp xvi + 127. 


PUBLISHING in the field of linguistics has increased explosively in the last 
decade. There are now well over twen:y publishing houses putting out sub- 
stantial quantities of material in Engl sh—let alone other languages—and 
an ever-growing number of journals in and around linguistics. Nor is there 
an obvious shortage of introductory manuals and materials. Nevertheless, 
the fact that Prentice-Hall have seen ñt to launch a new introductory series, 
called “The Foundations of Modern Lirguistics Series”, is indication enough 
of the scope and depth of the curren: market. A mere decade ago, such a 
venture would have been at best unlikely. 

The recent growth of linguistics has been marked by two related phe- 
nomena: the sudden expansion of linguistics departments in universities and 
institutes of higher education, especially during the sixties; and the rapidly 
changing relationship of linguistics to :te neighbouring disciplines From its 
earlier role as an appendix to departments of anthropology, comparative 
philology, or languages, linguistics has successfully established its own 
autonomy, and has laid a firm, if controversial, claim to a central place in the 
humanities and the social sciences Less appreciatec, but equally significant, 
is the emerging role of linguistics as one of the bridges between the human 
and the non-human sciences. It is precisely to this spider-image of 
linguistics, and to the many fields touzted by the linguistics web, that the 
*Foundations of Modern Linguistics Series" is d'rected. The blurb, pre- 
sumably the work of Sanford A. Schana, the gen2ral editor, refers to the 
impact of linguistics on anthropology, :ociology, psychology, philosophy, 
literature, and foreign language learnirg to the influence on linguistics of 
mathematics—especially the theory of models—and computer science; and 
to the close co-operation of phoneticiars with neurologists and language 
pathologists in recent years. The series i: consequently intended to "organize 
the kaleidoscopic present-day scene", and to “acquaint other disciplines with 
the progress going on in linguistics". The genera! conceptual framework 
owes most to Chomsky and his view of lenguage at “peculiarly human and 
Į... ] found deep inside the mind”. W is not surprising, therefore, that 
all the titles so far announced should be by scholars who are American 
either by origin or experience and training’. 


1 John P. Kimball: The Formal Theory of Grammar 
Robert P. Stockwell: Foundations of Syrtactic Theory. 
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Sanford A. Schane: Generative Phonology. 

Theo Vennemann: Introduction to Historical Linguistics 

Maurice Gross: Mathematical Models in Linguistics (published 1972). 
William S.-Y. Wang: Phonetics. 

Janet Dean Fodor: Semantics. 

Suzette Haden Elgin: What Is Linguistics? 


The studies by Kimball and Schane have recently been published— 
Gross's Mathematical Models in Linguistics appeared last year—and augur 
well in a number of ways for the volumes to follow. Kimball’s aim is to 
present the concepts of formal grammar developed by Chomsky in The 
Logical Theory of Linguistic Structure (an unpublished work whose grey 
eminence has influenced practically all work in transformaiional-generative 
grammar, even if indirectly), and publicized—dare one say popularized?— 
in Aspects of the Theory of Syntax. Kimball concentrates on the Standard 
Theory of the 1965 model. This is a wise decision, especially since the 
speed of developments since 1965 has been such that the formal theory 
behind Aspects has still not been fully elucidated The head of the theory, 
to put it another way, has often been uncertain of its metatheoretical Jegs, 
which has resulted in many misapprehensions on how to evaluate and 
formalize the theoretical implications of linguistic data at various levels of 
abstraction. 

Kimball deals successively with phrase structure and generative models, 
formal models of the grammars of natural languages (including the problem 
of finite state languages), the formal structure of transformations (struc- 
tural description and structural change, conditions on recoverability, and 
general conventions), constraints on grammars and generative capacity 
(simplicity and evaluation measures), formal deductive systems (including 
a brief introduction to the propositional and first-order predicate calculi). 
and a final chapter on the implicetions of these facts for the Standard 
Theory and its view of semantics. The book is refreshingly non-partisan, 
apart from its concern for giving an accurate presentation of the theoretical 
bases of Aspects; it is also highty topical, since Kimball eclectically covers a 
number of advances on the standard theory, like the cyclic principle and 
the question of the Universal Base Hypothesis. The UBH in particular 
benefits from Kimball's exposition, since he starts with the propositional 
and predicate calculi, and works "upwards" towards surface structures— 
whereas the normal method with the most abstract models to date, like those 
of Bach and McCawley, has been to work “downwards” from relatively 
superficial levels. 

Predictably, this is no book for beginners. The pace of the text is alarm- 
ing at times, with few hand-holds in familiar territory; and the early chap- 
ters are distressingly short of examples and exegetic material, precisely 
when the reader needs time to get his bearings Nor will the exercises 
appended to many of the sections be of much help away from careful super- 
vision and correction. Indeed, readers unfemiliar with linguistics and formal 
logic will find this book hard going without further introductory reading 
and guidance. Here, in fact, is one of the book's chief weaknesses There 
is no index or list of abbreviations, both of which deserve a place in a 
book as concentrated as this one. The bibliography contains eleven items. 
and omits to list Chomsky's The Logical Theory of Linguistic Structure 
(1955), referred to by date on p. 35. It is also surprising that Kimball 
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makes no reference to Wall’s authoritative Introduction to Mathematical 
Linguistics (Prentice-Hall, 1972) o- Gross’s sound Mathematical Models 
in Linguistics, the first of the “Foundations af Modern Linguistics Series” 
to appear. By virtually ignoring ma*hematical linguistics in this way, Kim- 
ball manages to give the unfortunate impression that the formal theory of 
grammar is an autonomous preserve. This is pedagogically misleading and 
academically false. The situation is not improved by the offhand mention 
of Post's contribution to the theory 5f combinatorial systems (p. 85) with- 
out a reference to work either by or on Post. And recent European research 
in algebraic linguistics is completely ignored. In spite of its considerable 
merits of exposition, therefore, Kimoall's book describes only one part of 
the foundations of the formal theory of grammar, and must be treated with 
great care if it is not to mislead and misinform. 

In Generative Phonology, Schans was faced with problems of a rather 
different kind. This is a genuine introduction, and it is probably fairer on 
the uninitiated reader than any other work on the subject. Academically 
speaking, generative phonology is a fairly well defined and unified field, 
with a credo (Chomsky & Halle’s The Sourd Pattern of English), an 
apologia (Postal’s Aspects of Phonowgical Theory), an introductory text- 
book (Harms Introduction to Phozological Theory, also published by 
Prentice-Hall, which Schane ignores), and scholarly studies on a wide 
variety of languages, Pedagogically speaking, the problem with generative 
phonology has always been that the best materia! is too complex for begin- 
ners, or difficult of access, like Kiparsky's Phonological Change, or scat-ered 
in articles in many journals. It is this gap which Schane aims to fill (pp. 
xv-xvi). 

The book is sensibly arranged in two main sections: Segmental Phono- 
logy (Chapters 1-4), which gives a general introduction to phonological 
distinctiveness, distinctive features, ard to problems of segment specifica- 
tion like redundancy, distinctiveness versus distinguishability, and lexical 
specification; and Dynamic Phonology (Chapters 5-11), dealing with phono- 
logical processes and rules, underlving and derived representations, the 
place of non-phonological factors in phonology, and the notion of natural 
phonology. Schane's exposition is rarticularly good in two important 
respects: a good proportion of his examples are taken from English and 
French, which will reassure the beginmer; and Schane takes some pains to 
show why and how both distinctive features (pp. 32-34) and a generative 
view of phonology with underlying sepresentations (Chapter 7) can be 
justified by their contribution to lingu-stic explanations. It is a pity, how- 
ever, that Schane did not devote more space to the discussion of the piace 
of taxonomic phonemics with respect to systematic phonemics and sys- 
tematic phonetics (Chapter 9). 

Schane's Generative Phonology, then, is strongest as an introduction to 
the methods of generative phonology, =t a level accessible to the beginning 
phonologist. There are, however, som» anfortunate misprints, like umlai for 
umlaut (p. 52), and the omission of the "environment" slash in the rule 
&Ic 

« 

ul 
on page 66, which is the last sort of errcr desirable in a chapter on notation. 
And, more seriously, there are some factual errors: 
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1. 4, a and u are not the only vowels that occur in unstressed syllables 
in Russian (p. 10). 

2. Swedish does not have high back unrounded vowels (p. 12). 

3. K is misleading to introduce a final schwa in French egliza (etc. 
p. 58): the phonetic and phonological justification for this analysis is very 
weak indeed, and in any case it is inconsistent with Schane’s 5ki (p. 76). 

4. There are a number of oversimplifications, or cases where Schane takes 
for granted issues which are still contrcversial, notably the status of palato- 
alveolar stops in Hungarian (p. 37y and the analysis of aspiration in Korean 
(pp. 95-96). 

More generally, it is disappointing to find Schane declining to deal with 
tone languages (pp. 32-33), and his analysis of suprasegmentals in general 
is simply too sketchy for an introduction to generative—and not specifically 
generative segmental—phonology. 

Finally, these books give rise to two general misgivings. The first con- 
cerns the series’ declared intention to “organize the kaleidoscopic present- 
day scene". In spite of the series' broad coverage, there is too little in the 
Kimball and Schane volumes to relate the various areas and levels of 
linguistic endeavour. There is room here for much more editorial work, 
in order to place each book in the context of the total field of linguistics, 
if an unintegrated mosaic effect is to be avoided. The second problem also 
concerns editorial policy, and the cleim of the series to “acquaint other 
disciplines with the progress going on in linguistics". The question is: who, 
and in what disciplines? Kimball’s book is for the specialist, with st least 
some training in linguistics, logic, and preferably the theory of models as 
well. Schane’s contribution is much closer to the expressed pedagogical 
alm of the series, in spite of its factual errors It is to be hoped that the 
forthcoming volumes will follow Schane in making allowances for those 
readers not already initiated to linguistics. If they do not, I fear that too 
many scholars in the many disciplines bordering on linguistics will continue 
to be uninformed about the progress going on in linguistics. If they do, the 
fault will not be theirs, but ours. 


University of Reading ROLAND SUSSEX 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TRANSLATION. E. A. Nida and 
C. R. Taber. Published for the United Bible Socletles by E. J. Brill, Letden, 
1969 (Helps for translators, vol. VOI), pp. viii + 220. 


THE series of which this book is a part is devoted to Bible translating, and 
this has been the main field of both authors. Because of this, virtuaHy all 
the examples are drawn from Bible translation practice and, which is more 
important from the point of view of the non-Bible translator, they reflect 
primarily the conditions which prevail in that field: translation from an 
established language—or languages (much Bible translating uses as source 
text a translation, e.g. the Authorized Version)—to a language lower in a 
cultural prestige ecale, translation of a source text which is considered 
sacred, etc. For these reasons the book cannot automatically be used as 
a vade-mecum for the average teacher and scholar. But if a certain back- 
ground in translation theory and practice is needed to make the most of it, 
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this in no way detracts from its value. The book is described as '. . . the 
logical outgrowth of the previous took Towards a Science of Translating 
[by E. A. Nida, Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1964], which explored some of the basic 
factors constituting a scientific approach to translation’ (p. vii). It is a 
pity from the point of view of tbe general scholar that it only goes over 
some of the ground of the previous 5ook and thus does not entirely super- 
sede it. Although despised by many, a definition of translation is a very 
important starting point and, eo far, no generally valid example of such 
a definition has been provided. Tbe definition used here: “Translating con- 
sists in reproducing in the receptor anguage the closest natural equivalent 
of the source Janguage, first in terms of meaning and secondly in terms of 
style’ (p. 12)! does not, in the reviewer's opinion, stress sufficiently the 
‘acceptability’ of the translated message in terms of the target language 
(the possibly more common term although the authors use ‘receptor 
language’), although the requirement is implied in the words ‘natural 
equivalent'. It should be mentioned that the authors follow the definition 
with three pages of & detailed discussion of it before going on to the 
question of priorities. Particularly important for the general scholar— 
because less exclusively Biblical in its relevance—is chapter 2: The mature 
of translating, which presents the qiestion of ‘dynamic equivalence’ and 
presents—possibly too sketchily—tte- models of the translation process on 
which the book is largely based ard also two models of the reception of 
the translated text (figures 3 and 4 on pages 22 and 23 respectively). The 
process is again described in the opening of chapter 3: Grammatical 
analysis. which discusses the first saze of the translation process: 

‘Basically there are two different systems for translation. The first consists 

in setting up a series of rules which are intended to be applied strictly 

in order and are designed to spezity exactly what should be done with 
each item or combination of items in the source language so as to select 
the appropriate form in the recestor language . . . The second system 
of translation consists in a more elaborate procedure comprising three 
stages: (1) analysis, in which the surface structure (ie the message as 
given in language A) is analyzed ir terms of (a) the grammatical rela- 
tionships and (b)' the meanings of the words end combinations of words, 

(2) transfer, in which the analyzed material is transferred in the mind 

of the translator from language A 10 language B and (3) restructuring, 

in which the transferred material iz restructured in order to make the 

final message fully acceptable in the receptor language.’ (p. 33) 

Note that the ‘transfer’ is conceived Ly the authors as a black-box process, 
which would agree with most of the recent psychologists’ views on trans- 
lation. In the reviewer’s opinion the models do not give eufficient import- 
ance to the validity testing of the target text, which! is here simply included 
in stage (3) and dealt with more extensively in chepter 8: Testing the trans- 
lation. This is the more regrettable sirce the validity testing phase is both 
all-important and too often neglected. It could well be that this is due to 
the particular practical needs of th» Bible translator and the generally 
speaking inferior culture and linguistiz *radition state of the target language 
vis-à-vis the source language which often prevails in that field. 

But when all this has been said, there is a great amount of material which 
is invaluable and thought-provoking for the practising teacher and which 
goes a long way to compensate for the traditional—and singularly unhelp- 
ful—statement about 'untranslatability, which is still too often the only 
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‘theoretical’ reference in discussions of translation. 
With a statement like: 


‘Actually the different meanings of a single word are rarely in com- 
petition, for they not only have relatively well-defined markers which 
help to differentiate the meanings, but so often they are so diverse as 
not to compete with one another in the same semantic domain.’ (p. 63) 


an element of sanity is introduced into our dealings with foreign languages, 
while the following quotation: 


‘This tendency to greater length is due essentially to the fact that one 
wishes to state everything that is in the original communication, but is also 
obliged to make explicit in the receptor language what could very well 
remain implicit in the source-Janguage text, since the original receivers of 
this communication presumably had all the necessary background to 
understand the contents of the message.’ (p. 163) 


implies the bases of an explanation of the phenomenon of ‘overtranslation’, 
a notion which reverses many of the traditional views of the relations 
between source and target text contenta. 

The extensive bibliography contains 216 entries, mainly in the Western 
European major languages, although frequently dealing with pre-literate 
and neo-literate languages. It might be deplored that works like the 
pioneering—though superseded—Russian book: ‘Vvedenie v teoriu pere- 
voda' by A. V. Fedorov (An introduction to the theory of translation. 
Moscow, 1953, 2nd ed., 1958, 3rd revised and augmented ed. as 'Osnovy 
obshchei teorii perevoda (lingvisticheskii ocherk)" (The bases of a general 
theory of translation; a linguistic skeich), Moscow 1968), or I. L Revzin 
and Rozentsveig's ‘Osnovy obshchego i mashinnogo perevoda’ (The founda- 
tions of general and machine translation, Moscow, 1964) are left out while 
Western European language works of similar or even lesser standing are 
included. A useful glossary of 270 technical terms, both in general use and 
specific to this work, is also included. 


University of Canterbury A. K. LOJKINE 
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BUTLER’S METAPHORICAL MAN 
R. A. COPLAND 
University cf Canterbury 


WHEN Samuel Butler joined in the Victorian debate upon evolu- 
tion he struck a special pose, pa-tly respectful, partly playful. He 
wrote as one feeling the urgenc of the new human situation but 
refusing to be other than cheerful in it. This attitude and this tone 
of Butler's were as close as migh: be to those presently adopted by 
Bernard Shaw, whose admiraticn of Butler was profound. But 
whereas Shaw gave direct dramatic embodiment to his neo- 
Lamarckian ideas, Butler's persoaification of the evolutionary out- 
come is to be discerned lurking. as it were, in the wings of his 
publications. Both writers preseated the end-product of all time 
8s a bourgeois gentleman, rational, educated, decently devout, 
prudent and undemonstrative. Shaw's fully evolved dramatic 
heroes might almost be said to Fave appeared earlier, among the 
metaphors of Butler's expository prose. 

It is hardly too much to say that Butler's thought was almost 
exclusively metaphoric. Certainly it is astonishing to find Malcolm 
Muggeridge declaring: 

His mind was intensely, almost pathologically literal. Metaphor, 

for instance, was almost incomprehensible to him . . . . of all 


writers he was the least symbclical. 
(The Earnest Atheist, p. 24) 


This account of Butler’s imaginative de‘iciency is extensively 
developed by Muggeridge. It negkcts the fact that the four major 
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works* on evolutionary themes are unified and given their special 
quality by an inveterate anthropomorphism, a mode of thinking that 
employs a special type of metaphor. This anthropomorphism is 
the source of much of Butler’s wit, especially of his paradoxes, and 
the basis of his most original theories. George Romanes, his con- 
temporary and one of his constant sparring partners, in rejecting 
Butler’s explanation of instinct in animals, proceeds as follows to 
make the opposite complaint from Muggeridge’s: 


His theory requires us to use the term “memory” in a meta- 
phorical sense. . . We are merely restating the observed facts 
of heredity in metaphorical terms. . . Of course I should have 
no objection to Mr Butler’s inversion of the scientific theory of 
instinct if it were represented to be what, in fact, it is—a meta- 
phoric or poetic rendering of observed phenomena. 
(‘Athenaeum’, March 29, 1884, p. 411) 


Butler himself had announced that he was seeking only to push 
accepted theories about to see what amount of rough-handling they 
would sustain; for ‘unless a matter be true enough to stand a good 
deal of misrepresentation, its truth is not of a very robust order’. 
(L.H. 1) It was Butler’s role to interpret, as it were by the exercise 
of the dramatic imagination, the findings of the biologists; for his 
interpretations are always anthropomorphic. He placed yearnings 
of a human sort within the breasts of the most rudimentary life- 
cells, and brilliant inventions within their minds. 


These people [sic] live in a world of their own, knowing nothing 
of us, nor being known by ourselves until very recently. Yet they 
can be seen under a microscope; they can be taken out of us, and 
may then be watched going here and there in perturbation of 
mind. . . 

(G.K.G.U. p. 87) 


When we are well our health is like that of a contented kingdom 
wherein all the subjects are striving harmoniously together. When 
we are ill ‘it is because they are quarreling with themselves, or are 
gone on strike for this or that addition to their environment.’ (L.H. 
110) When we die all these subordinate but independently impelled 





*Life and Habit, 1878 (L.H. in references); Evolution Old and New, 1879 
(E O.N.); Unconscious Memory, 1880 (U.M.); Luck, or Cunning? 1887 
(L.C.). The posthumous collection called God the Known and God the 
Unknown, 1909 (G.K.G.U.) will also be frequently referred to. Editions 
are all Fifield. 
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citizens of our body-kingdom are involved in a ‘change of dynasty’ 
—-and Butler of course is bounc to reflect upon the emotional strife 
and re-alignments of allegiance that must then ensue, 


heroic struggle with more epics and love romances than we 
could read . . . if they were so written down that we could 
comprehend them. 

(L.H. 110) 


For each cell in the human body is a person, with an intelligent 
soul, of a low class perhaps (~.H. 109) but, like all individual 
spirits, having ‘their hopes, and fears, and intrigues, being born 
and dying within us, many generations of them during our single 
lifetime’. (L.H. 124) 

It was this poetic conception of thz lesser organisms that 
attracted Butler to the works of the elder evolutionists, especially 
to Erasmus Darwin, for these men, like Eutler himself, sensed the 
independent self-assertion even of the humblest creation: 


They held that some organisms show more ready wit and savoir 
faire than others; that some give more proof of genius and have 
more frequent happy thoughts than others. 

(L.C. 71) 


One soon comes to realise that the engendering principle of all 
Butler’s own thought upon evolation is that he bestows upon all 
matter, organic and inorganic, the same aspirations as are felt by 
human beings. And this approaca he deferded by claiming it to be 
more scientific than that of practising biclogists, for it took cog- 
nizance of the biological observer, man, as well as of the bio- 
logically observed, nature. The meo-Darw:nists embraced man, of 
course, within their concept of evolution, bat they did not see fit to 
consult the experience of man waen it came to an explanation of 
evolutionary change through variation. Inzeed it was because they 
would at all cost include man ir the sweep of their evolutionary 
theory that they declined to consult his subjectivity—the subjec- 
tivity of all other creatures being silent tc them, man must also 
stand dumb under their speculative gaze. Bat Butler's position was 
declared: 


We have man, the very animal which we can best understand, 
caught in the very act of variation. . . I would, therefore, 
strongly advise the reader to uze man, aad the present races of 
man, as his guide, if he would seek to form an independent judge- 
ment on the development of organic life 

(L.H. 255) 
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In recognising the motivations towards change that are experienced 
by men and in then supposing similar aspirations to exist among 
other organisms Butler found himself facing in the opposite direc- 
tion to the evolutionary determinists of his age. But regardless of 
the controversy itself the results of his basic hypothesis become, 
for the ordinary reader, interesting because of their surprising and 
witty expression. Since the dominant theory is itself in a sense 
metaphoric it becomes impossible to separate the subordinate ideas 
from the metaphors by which Butler seeks to convey them. It is 
amusing to find Romanes, the practical scientist, rejecting Butler’s 
anthropomorphism in these terms: 


With just as much, or as little, meaning we might attribute the 
observed facts of chemical affinity to the sundry elements falling 
in love with one another. 

(‘Nature’, January 27, 1881, p. 285) 


Romanes could hardly have been remembering that, sixteen years 
before, Butler had written in just that strain: 


The development of one species of animal to another slightly 
higher is a slow and precarious thing; many a good hopeful 
creature dies young, which had it lived might have changed the 
destinies of its race; or it may be crossed in love and leave no 
issue, or marry unadvisedly. . . 

(‘The Reasoner’, July 1, 1865, p. 30) 


The difficulty faced by late as by early readers of Butler is to 
discover the points in his discussion where he passes from mischief 
to seriousness and back again. At what point, if any, does he cease 
to be aware of his own metaphorical trespasses and dialectical mis- 
demeanours? Constantly one suspects that it is his metaphor that 
begins to give off ideas rather than his ideas that employ metaphor. 
His earliest known publication provides a sample of this generative 
principle. He is aged eighteen and has just entered Cambridge. He 
takes up the metaphor that God’s house is in a man’s heart: 


“The University Church is a place too much neglected by the 
young men up here”. Thus said the learned Selwyn; and he said 
well. How far better would it be if each man’s own heart was a 
little University Church, the pericordium a little University 
Churchyard, wherein are buried the lust of the flesh, the pomps 
and vanities of this wicked world; the veins and arteries, little 
clergymen and bishops ministering therein, and the blood a 
stream of soberness, temperance and chastity perpetually flow- 
ing into it. (Hoppé, Bibliography of S.B., p. 2) 
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Butler was, as we have seea, suspicious of the validity of a belief 
that could not withstand the process of what Romanes had called 
‘inversion’. But Butler’s manner of thirking was at least as poetic 
as it was mischievous. He pu: a sort of aesthetic requirement upon 
any major idea, turning it 


occasionally upside down, or reversing it in a mirror, as painters 
do with their pictures that -hey may judge the better concerning 
them. : 

(Alps and Sanctuaries, Chapter XII, p. 154) 


His evolutionary thought was Largely an exercise of the sympathetic 
imagination, and he saw himself as philosopher-artist: ‘May not 
what is called a scientific subject have artistic value which it is a 
pity to neglect? (L.H. 302) The novelis: who was privately writing 
The Way of All Flesh was in his evolutionary publications also 
imagining a range of human activities, from the serious to the flip- 
pant, in an area where the idea and its metaphoric, anthropo- 
morphic expression are virtually indistinguishable. 


The bird . . . knows that she must warm her eggs if she is to 
hatch them, as consciously as a mother knows that she must not 
expose her new-born infant -o the cold. 

(U.M. 141) 


Here it is clear that Butler is 3ardly being metaphoric at all. But 
the idea and the metaphoric expression of it grow further apart in 
such examples as: 


A plant is just as intelligen: as an animal, and keeps a sharp 
look-out upon its own interests. . . (L.C. 252) the survival of 
the fittest is only the non-survival or going away of the unfittest 
—in whose direct line the race is not continued, and who are 
therefore only uncles and aants of the survivors. I can quite 
understand its being a good thing for any race that its uncles and 
aunts should go away. . . 

(L.C. 263) 


The distance between idea and metaphor is widest, and wittiest, in 
such examples as these: 


To meddle with the skeleton is like taking up the street, or the 
flooring of one's house; it so upsets our arrangements that we 
put it off till whatever else is found wanted, or whatever is likely 
to be wanted for a long time hence, can be done at the same 
time. (G.K.G.U. 16) 
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If it be asked why, . . . if serpents wanted more legs they could 
not have made them, the answer is that the attempt to do this 
would be to unsettle a question which had been already so long 
settled, that it would be impossible to reopen it. The animal . . . 
has stood so long committed to the theory that if there are to be 
legs at all, there are to be not more than four, that it is impossible 
for it now to see this matter in any other light. 

(E.O.N. 302) 


It is as likely to be Butler's mischief as his insensibility to metaphor 
that allows the word 'stood' to be associated with a serpent in the 
above quotation. Certainly one should be alert to the danger of 
underestimating Butler's linguistic sensitivity when he can speak, 
for example, of looking an oyster ‘clearly in the face’. (L.C. 217) 
The reader can never with any confidence assess the irony in any 
of Butler's anthropomorphic utterances, but he can be certain that 
Butler's own sense of irony was highly developed. Butler noted, 
for example, the implications that lurked in the name of Buffon, 
and his own extensive account of this pioneer of evolutionary 
thought makes allowances for ironies which most readers would 
hardly have suspected. When he is reading Buffon Butler has the 
same guarded air as he would bring to a reading of something he 
had himself written long ago: 


I am inclined to think that a vein of irony pervades the whole, or 
much the greater part of Buffon's work. If the reader will bear 
in mind the two-fold, serious and ironical, character of Buffon's 
work he will understand it . . . otherwise he will miss the whole 
point. 
(E.O.N. 93) 
Butler speaks of the ironist as an actor who is constantly interrupt- 
ing his performance in order to remind tbe spectator that he is 
acting. And he claims the ironist's right to puzzle his reader from 
time to time provided he makes it clear that ‘for long parts of his 
work together he is to be taken according to the literal interpreta- 
tion of his words'. (E.O.N. 111) This is probably as accurate an 
account of Butler's own practice as could ever be arrived at. For 
all his fantasies he is in earnest for the greater part, and his anthro- 
pomorphism is based, as we have seen, upon a claim to its scientific 
validity. 
From all this it is apparent that Butler's contribution to the 
literature of evolution is consistent in attempting to replace the 
Darwinian mechanism of natural selection by a process involving 
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organic will. It was therefore natural that he should admire Charles 
Darwin’s account of things less than that of his grandfather Erasmus 
Darwin who had granted every organism ‘the power of acquiring 
new parts, attended with new propensities, directed by irritations, 
sensations, volitions,’ and of ‘continuing to improve by its own 
inherent activity.” (Zoonorria, 1794-6, Vol. I, 572). What 
really distinguishes Butler though, is his habit of representing this 
will, these ‘volitions’, in human terms. His writing takes on an 
imaginative or fanciful quality kin to that informing animal fables: 
the lesser creatures act by human motivation in a philosophical 
environment at once earnest and playful, scurrying about their 
evolutionary business almost ike White Rabbits. The comparison 
is the more appropriate because the metaphorical man is of a 
special sort, one likely indeec to carry his watch in his waistcoat 
pocket and to put on white kd gloves for a duchess. The species 
of the man can soon be identified by a few quotations: 


The action, therefore, of ar embryo . . . proves to be exactly 
of one and the same kind as that of a man of fifty who goes into 
the City and tells his broker t buy him so many Great Northern 
A shares. . 

(L.H. 74) 


Chickens grow in, and get out cf, egg-shells with exactly the same 
unconscious skill 


as accountants have been known to add up long columns of 
pounds, shillings, and pence, running the three fingers of one 
hand, a finger for each colurn, up the page. . . 

(L.H. 63) 


To illustrate the relationship be-ween memory and habit in all living 
organisms Butler takes, at some considerable length, the case of a 
clerk in a London office who Fas an hour for lunch in the middle 
of each working day. By fcllwing the behaviour of this so 
absurdly unrepresentative organism Butler establishes his biological 
principle. (See U.M. 153 ff) 

As they accumulate, these il ustrative examples and metaphors 
present us with a law-abiding, Lteral-minced, classically-educated, 
middle-class Englishman of Ch-Btian upbringing, modest income, 
clerkly habits and somewhat snobbish <lass-consciousness. All 
these aspects of Butler’s metapho-ical man can hardly be illustrated 
here, but a few further examples will indicate the range and 
tendency of them. All creatures, he dec ares, are motivated by 
independent volition and purpose, ‘though these have been so long 
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lost sight of that the work is now carried on, as it were, depart- 
mentally and by way of leaving details to subordinates’. (L.C. 21) 
This concept of a bureaucratic and orderly conduct of the 
organism’s business is very recurrent in Butler. For example, in 
interpreting the behaviour of frogs cut into three segments by the 
vivisectionists, he considers the probable legislative reorganisation 
that would ensue if England itself were divided into three parts. 
(U.M. 120) In the same fashion: 


The death of such a body corporate as the crayfish is due to the 


social condition becoming more complex. . . Hence social dis- 
ruption, insubordination and decay . . . the crayfish dies as a 
state dies. 

(U.M. 148) 


But far more prevalent than the metaphors of bureaucracy are 
those drawn from private business and the professions. The evolu- 
tionary life force was democratic but not socialistic; it was aiming 
at becoming a millionaire by free enterprise. Thus, for example, 
death is more characteristically rendered in this fashion: 


It is as the liquidation of a company, each member of which will 


presently join a new one. . . 
(U.M. 178) 


Again, an organism that has over-stretched its resources by too 
daring a modification 
holds itself excused from further efforts, throws up the whole 
concern, and takes refuge in the liquidation and reconstruction 


of death. 
(L.C. 73) 


As an advocate of self-help evolution Butler opposed the implicit 
determinism of natural selection, and it was in seeking to refute 
the idea of an evolution occurring haphazardly that Butler had such 
constant recourse to mercantile and financial practice. How, he 
demands, can there be a "sustained accumulation of bodily wealth 
. . . unless sustained experience, watchfulness, and good sense 
. preside over the accumulation"? (L.C. 18) Assuredly ‘the minds 
and bodies of all living beings must have come to what they are 
through a wise ordering and administering of their estates’. (L.C. 
16) Only in emergencies is there any call for precipitate change 
and your reliable organism goes in for slow modification. We 
shouldn’t be too impressed by the more spectacular variations in 
nature, but admire rather ‘the good sense, endurance, and thorough 
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Englishness of organism in having been so averse to change’. 
(G.K.G.U. 12) The most successful organism is ‘the good average 
all-round organism that is alike shy of Radical crotchets and old- 
world obstructiveness’. (L.C. 71) 

Butler never challenged the conception of evolution, and indeed 
he found it an inspiriting truth. But, as he said, he was rejecting 
luck as the explanatory key: 


It is a battle between teleology and non-teleology, between the 
purposiveness and the non-prrposiveness of the organs in animal 
and vegetable bodies. 

(U.M. 185) 


The evolution business has its 19s and downs: 


Variations are an organism’s way of getting over an unexpected 
discrepancy between its resources as shown by the fly-leaves of 
its own cheques and the unirerse’s pass-book. . . In nine cases 
out of ten the organism has trade the error in its own favour, so 
that it must now pay or die. It can only pay by altering its mode 
of life . . . in its own person and in those of its family. 

(L.C. 113) 


But it is sensible and steady behaviour that ensures the survival of 
a species: 


A blockhead may succeed fcr a time, but a succession of many 
generations of blockheads does not go on steadily gaining 
ground, adding field to field aad farm to farm. . . 

(L.C. 115) 


One of the most sensible ways of going about one's business is to 
call in two parents; and most ‘clever embryos’ do this, for ‘two 
heads are better than one' when it comes to deciding about the 
future. (L.C. 173) Of course some 'stupid embryos', some hybrids 
for example, call in two parents who so hopelessly disagree that the 
organism, even if it does marage to be born and to set up in 
business, is too depressed by the incompatibility of its parents to 
think about handing on the business to anyone else. Many hybrids 
are therefore sterile. But as likely as not such an unpromising young 
embryo won't even get itself into business at all: 


Children who do not reach birth are but pre-natal spendthrifts, 
ne'er-do-wells . . . the unfo-tunate in business, either through 
their own fault or that of others. 

(L.H. 74) 
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Most organisms of course manage reasonably well, acquiring 
powers, limbs, instincts, ‘things they have made or bought with their 
money, or with money that has been left them by their forefathers’. 
(L.H. 246) There will always be the unlucky individuals, the 
casualties of free enterprise—a grain of corn for example may have 
the misfortune to be swallowed by a go-getting hen, just as a young 
straying child may be snatched by a Fagin. Helpless, the grain of 
corn 


discovers the environment to be unfamiliar; it therefore gets 
frightened, loses its head . . . ceases to remember any more 
as a grain, but becomes initiated into all that happens to, and 
has happened to, fowls for countless ages. Then it will attack 
other grains whenever it sees them; there is no such persecutor 
of grain, as another grain when it has fairly identified itself with 
a hen. 

(L.H. 137) 


Such tooth-and-claw instances can occur in so many different ways 
that one might be excused for regarding life as essentially tragic. 
Consider, for example, the fate of a bulb that, instead of being 
poked into the ground, is put into a paper bag: ‘It knows that it 
ought . . . to be treated differently, and shows plain symptoms of 
uneasiness; it is distracted by the bag, which makes it remember 
its bulbhood. . ^ (L.H. 165) Despite these ordeals however the 
great scheme of things is benign. There is no death, for ‘death is a 
change of memories'. (U.M. 178) When animals feed upon other 
organisms it is all a matter of improving the experience of the 
atoms that compose the original cloddish and uninspired lump of 
soil: 


This is why animals feed on grass and on each other, and cannot 
proselytise or convert the rude ground before it has been tutored 
in the first principles of the higher kinds of association. 

(U.M. 178) 


The metaphor here is presumably of a life-force acting bene- 
volently through its many diligent agents to raise slum children to 
a happier condition of existence, giving, for instance, an eye to the 
eagle *most in accordance with the habits of the creature . . . and 
. . . likely to enable it to live contentedly and leave plenitude of 
offspring’. (E.O.N. 3) 

‘Unto the organism that hath is given, and from the organism 
that hath not is taken away. . ? (L.C. 71) Butler’s books upon 
evolution are sprinkled with the sort of Biblical phrases appropriate 
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to a well-brought-up and reserved Christian gentleman. They are 
not merely metaphorical in themselves: ‘Lamarck was the Lazarus 
of biology’ (L.C. 235); ‘Logic has been the true Tower of Babel’ 
(L.C. 36); they are, as we see, appropriate to the metaphorical 
man who is being shadowed forth as the evolutionary principle. 
He is, in addition to being ‘something in the city’, a right-thinking 
fellow whose Biblical citations aze less evangelistic than polite. Yet 
this Biblical colouring is not purely belletristic. It suggestively 
conveys the religious tendency cf Butler's thinking upon evolution. 
For example, it comes quite naturally to him to remark that when 
our instinctive behaviour (which is perfect) is called into conscious- 
ness we become like ‘Peter for lack of faith sinking into the waves 
of Galilee’, (L.H. 29) Our su-vival is a matter of unconscious 
dependence upon habit. We must repeat the same action in the 
same circumstances. ‘This is the one true and catholic faith, unde- 
monstrable, but except a living being believe which, without doubt 
it shall perish everlastingly. (U.M. 156) For all organisms are 
ultimately responsible for their own physical destiny ‘and have 
worked out . . . their own salvation . . . in fear and trembling’. 
(L.C. 79) Butler's evolutionary thought becomes a sort of heretical 
refashioning of Christian theology, to such an extent that the pages 
of the Bible, particularly the psalms and the books of St Paul, afford 
him a constant supply of phrases: (‘the leading reviews and maga- 
zines have known protoplasm no nore’; ‘no man can have anything 
except it be given him from above’; ‘if the last enemy that shall be 
subdued is death, then indeed s our salvation nearer than we 
thought . . . in the mids: of life we are in death’; ‘the burden and 
heat of the day’). (L.C. 132, 114, 75; UM. 49) 

Of an exactly comparable order of polite and educated, rather 
than erudite, reference, is the use of metaphors drawing upon 
classical literature. The effect is once again to fill out the portrait 
of that paragon towards whose accomplishment the whole of the 
humbler creation aspires. Thus tae wit and fantasy are furthered. 
And once again there is added < 3hilosophic or literary resonance 
to his argument, conveying the seriousness of the fable. For the 
classical allusions are a useful reminder to the scientists that even 
so comprehensive an idea as evolution is still but an aspect of 
western civilisation. Darwin is tc be read along with Homer: ‘How 
is progress ever to be made if organisms keep reversing, Penelope- 
like, in one generation all that they have been achieving in the 
preceding?’ (L.C. 108) 

Wherever we turn among Builer’s writings upon evolution we 
discover the same anthropomorpLic metaphors being ingeniously 
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expanded. It is therefore tempting to regard these works not as the 
vessels of serious thought but as the playground for verbal and 
imaginative exercises where the witty or whimsical over-extension 
of a conceit is always liable to alter the tone and to cast doubt 
upon the seriousness of the whole. Yet Butler’s impulse and 
purpose are indeed serious, as serious at least as those of Shaw. 
The concern is for human life and for the force in it of divine 
organic ambition. Both Butler and Shaw used the bourgeois, late- 
Victorian model of homo sapiens for their creative purposes. In 
the first place such an organism could with some amusement be 
held up as the goal towards which the efforts of countless millennia 
had been directed; secondly he was the creature counted upon to 
provide the bulk of their audience; thirdly, his style of life from its 
nurseries and nannies to its slippered age and smoking jackets, 
could be endlessly turned to for illustrative purposes, and even, as 
we have seen, in order to promote and control the development of 
the author’s evolutionary thinking. 
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1974 marks the centenary of the birth of an important Provençal 
author, Joseph D’Arbaud, whc not only wrote in Provencal but 
himself ‘translated’ his own wo-k into Modern French (which he 
also spoke and wrote as a native tongue). Like Mistral, who wrote 
a foreword in 1913 to D’Arbeud’s volume of verse Le Laurier 
d'Arles, D'Arbaud lived and wrote all his life in terms of Provençal 
values: he was a ‘Majoral’ of the Félibrige, son of a well-known 
Provengal poetess, Marie D’Arbaud, and editor, with Emile Sicard, 
of a long-lived local review, Le Feu. Whet is even more interesting, 
and quite characteristic of the man, is that, though born in the 
sunny Durance valley at Meyrarzues and educated at Avignon and 
Aix-en-Provence, he deliberatel7 turned his back on conventional 
city living to go and settle, for quite a number of years, as a 
manadier or cattle ranch owner, near Fos, in the Camargue, the 
vast, flat, salty reach of country that makes up the Rhone delta. 
And it is the Camargue that is the basic inspiration of his work. 
Today’s Camargue is on the way to becoming a rice-bowl. In 
D’Arbaud’s time, not sc very long ago, it remained, and in the 
western reaches still is, a blistered, wind-scorched tract, a home 
for herds of horses and bulls, a haunt of flamingoes and herons 
and sea-gulls. Landscape here is a long horizon of reeds, tama- 
risks and stunted trees, topped by a huge architecture of scudding 
clouds driven by the unceasing wiads. For this area is the homeland 
of the winds: there is nothing to stop them. They rage in from the 
Rhone valley or the Atlantic o7 Mediter-anean, whip the great 
étangs into spindrift, flatten the reeds and thickets into prostrate 
obedience and parch the cracked soil into salty barrenness. The 
herdsmen’s cabanes, thatched amd squat, present their rounded 
roofs to the blast and weather ‘he storms. The birds have the 
shelter of marsh grasses and stunted shrubs, or of canal banks, but 
the stallions and bulls, come wind, come weather, seem to be quite 
hardened to the wildest of wild elements, and to be themselves 
just as wild. They roam and pasture freely over a far-extending, 
unfenced wilderness, and their only restraint is the periodical 
round-up by the herdsmen or gardians, armed with their tridents 
and mounted on the fast, white hcrses, tireless and alert, which are 
the special glory of the Camargue It is no country for weaklings: 
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it breeds a tough, resourceful race of men with a hearty contempt 
for city dwellers and city comforts, and a great relish for the ferrade 
(branding) and the abrivade, when man and beast struggle body 
to body, in physical combat, for mastery, without recourse to the 
bloodshed of the Spanish arena. These bulls are bred for fighting 
and fight they do: a gardian needs to be a man of iron muscles, 
superb horsemanship and wiry strength, a cattleman reared for 
cattle country. It is lonely country too, difficult of access and 
sparsely inhabited because of the marshes: from Aigues-Mortes 
and Arles south to the Saintes-Maries, there is very little habita- 
tion, and a man needs really to love this wilderness to settle in it. 
Readers of Henri Bosco will recall how. in Malicroix, Bosco 
evokes a three-month stay on an island in this Rbone delta 
(imposed as pre-condition to a bequest) in the depths of winter, 
and the really rugged weather conditions of the place. 

The Camargue is linked with antiquity, not only by the cattle 
tradition (the sacred bull of Mithraism?) or such other legends as 
that which traces back the town of St. Tropez to a Christian martyr 
in the age of Nero, but also, more vividly, by the embodiment, in 
the famous church of Saintes-Maries-de-la-Mer, of the story that 
the three ‘Maries’ landed there some time after the Resurrection. 
(Mary Magdalene, Mary wife of Cleopas and mother of St. James 
the Less, and Salome, mother of St. John and St. James, though 
the more traditional version today shows only two figures in the 
boat—Mary Magdalene and Saint Sarah, patron saint of the 
gipsies). Indeed, the inland mountain chain styled La Sainte- 
Baume still recaptures, in an annual pilgrimage, the tradition that 
Mary Magdalene spent her last days there in solitary penance. But 
the great gipsy festival each 24-25 May at the Saintes-Maries is 
also a tradition of some antiquity, and brings into rather odd 
association Romany folklore and Roman Catbolicism in a cere- 
monial which is colourful, picturesque and an expression of 
apparently authentic religious fervour, with authenticated miracu- 
lous cures as well. To see gaily dressed gipsies and gipsy caravans 
up and down the streets of the little town is to sense that here is an 
amalgam of the ancient and the contemporary, flanked by mounted 
gardians in full panoply and Arlésiennes in exquisite local lace, but 
testifying to something more than a ‘Camargue d’opéra-comique’. 
Indeed, many a Provençal feels, as did Paul Aréne, that a Saracen 
past lies buried here, or, with Mistral, that Biblical antiquity and 
pagan antiquity have left on this Mediterranean littoral many an 
evidence of the ancient gods and their worship. Arenas, aqueducts, 
mosaics, amphoras, villas and fountains all reinforce this link with 
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the past: from this it is only a short step to granting the gods a 
local habitation in the Camargue, even a continuing presence, an 
immanence, to such as have a sufficient sense of the invisible world. 
This sense Joseph D'Arbaud obviously had, in ample measure. 
Old Testament prophecy too was, as often as not, nourished on the 
ministrations of the wilderness, or on the enforced solitude of 
herdsman or shepherd. 

His verse, as published in Le Laurier d'Arles, Rameaux d'airain, 
La Vision du nord, etc. and later in Chants palustres, shows the 
utmost commitment to the Camargue and to the Provengal lan- 
guage. As he says, in the poem Esperit de la terro (Esprit de la 
terre), 


Vaqui perqué dins lou rejaume de la sau . . .. 
Me siéu fa gardo-bèstio e cante prouvençau. 


(Voilà pourquoi, dans le royaume du sel... . 
Je me suis fait gardeur de têtes, et je chante en provençal. ) 


and in La gardiano: 


Foro di lèi e di ciéuta, Diéu m’a fa rèi; 
(Hors des lois et des villes, Dieu m’a fait roi.) 


In the saddle day by day, custodian of the magnificent beasts he so 
much admires, D’Arbaud can feel, as he sends out into the stillness 
the traditional cattleman’s call, a close affinity with the hunters of 
the aurochs here in primitive times—or else, in another mood, with 
the veteran Roman legionary looking out from his watch-tower 
above the Rhone, and dreaming of his retirement to some little 
near-by country-house (mas), after serving Caesar. Some of these 
poems are genre paintings—the potter modelling his vessels of clay, 
the gardener tending his plants, the carpenter fashioning his boats 
or masts, the river boatman plying his craft, the housewife preparing 
her open-air hearth for summer-time, the Provengal rite of adorning 
a new roof top with pine and laurel branches when a house is built. 
Some are landscapes and show a fine landscape sense—the ‘Old 
Woman’ (the heat mirage) dancing over the lagoons and the 
luminous sea like an ‘antique esprit délivré’ when the huge sun 
flames down on the pastures and dissolves contours into ripples, the 
ecstasy of opening wide the farm door to the great dawn wind from 
the Mediterranean, the briny tang of the wind swishing across the 
marsh grass and rushes, the weary beat of a heron’s wing over the 
twisted tamarisks. Two fine lyrics, A Levant and La Barco di Santo 
picture the tiny boat which brough: St. Sarah and St. Mary Magda- 
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lene ashore, while satyrs stretch indolently under the pines—two 
holy women in clear blue mantles, in a boat unmanned by any crew, 
unequipped with mast or sail or yardarm, piloted only by invisible 
angels towards a coast where the mirage dissolves and whitens 'like 
a sea-gull's wing'. 

Then there are the animal studies, written by a poet who knows 
his animals—his evening farewell to his own white horse when, at 
journey's end, the day's work is done, the clip-clop of horses' 
hooves across the shingle, the huge white-muzzled bull, leader of the 
herd, whose death is mourned by man and beast alike, the drowsy 
rhythm of a horse's movement under his rider as he skirts the sand- 
dunes and the sea's edge, the care of harness and saddle and collar, 
and the close trust and affection which must unite man and his 
horse in a tough and dangerous waste land. The poet feels his 
kinship with those who laboured before him in this wilderness— 


Siéu pas mai qu'uno alenado, 
Un rai viéu que s'esvalis, 
Uno oumbrinello que viro 
Sus la plajo de miejour. 


(Je ne suis qu'un vent qui passe, 
Un rayon qui brille et fuit, 

Une ombre bréve qui tourne 
Sur la plage de midi.) — 


but Provence is still for him ‘la terre de mes vivants et de mes 
morts', and for him there is no better destiny than to 


Brida lou chivau ferouge 

E dins l'alen de la mar, 
S'acamina mounte chamo 
L'ouro sourno o lou souléu. 


(Brider un cheval farouche 
Et dans le vent de la mer 
Prendre la route qui montre 
L'heure sombre ou le soleil.) 


and in another poem, Esperit de la Tero (Esprit de la terre) — 


S'ére vengu dóu téms que, pér éstre quaucun, 

N'i avié proun d'éstre un ome e d'ama soun terraire, 
Me sariéu fa basti, liuen de tout, per li Fraire, 

Un grand castèu de pèiro en raro di palun. . . . 
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Troubaire e cavalié, mai libre Prouvencau, 
Afeciouna pér lou bén-dire e la bouvino, 
Toustéms auriéu mescla dins moun amo latino 
Le pouèmo di pestre e di libre gregau. 


(Si j'étais venu au temps où, pour être quelqu'un, 

Il suffisait d’être un homme et d'aimer sa terre, 

Je me serais fait bâtir loin de tout, par les Frères, 

Un grand château de pierre au bord des marais...... 


Poète et cavalier, mais bre Provençal 
Passionné pour les taureaux et les beaux vers 
J'aurais sans cesse uni dans mon 4me latine 
Les poèmes des pâtres et des livres grecs.) 


It was an ascetic choice D’Arbaud had made in opting for domi- 
cile in such a primitive area, but it met his craving for simplicity, 
for dépassement, for the discipline of spirit that Saint-Exupéry 
found in the desert, Malraux in the East, Psichari in military service 
in Africa. Life here was reduced to its simplest elements: it made 
for a way of thought and feeling bred on solitude, quiet and the 
huge energies of earth and sky. This explains the habitual sobriety 
of D'Arbaud's poetry, far removed from the rhetoric of a Mirabeau 
or the chuckling archness of an Alphonse Daudet. 

Joseph D'Arbaud's intimate daily knowledge of the Camargue, 
of its seasonal changes, its wild life and vegetation, served him well 
when he wrote La Sauvagine.? In this work, in a playful style 
sometimes reminiscent of La Fontaine, and not a little seasoned 
with ironical southern mischief, he relates a number of stories about 
the permanent non-human inhabitants of the vast, salty, watery 
domain that was his own home for years, and he gives them evoca- 
tive names based on their characteristic cry or habits—-Bouah-Hou, 
Lou Muge, Augo, Nouno, Rou, in the bovine world, Ziri the star- 
ling, Mouah the heron, old Groua the flamingo and many others. 
No special amity obtains be-ween -hem and Man: the creature who 
scours the plain on horseback armed with trident or stick, and culls 
out the best beasts for bull-fights or for the butcher, is no friend 
to the animal world, nor are his domestic beasts that do his will any 
part of the wild life of the Camargue and its native freedom. 
D’Arbaud has watched these beasts and birds with affection and 
understanding: in this wilderness of salt and wind, of mud and 
reeds, of flies and mosquitoes, he has been a patient watcher and a 
whimsical one—he senses the gossiping habits of the sea-gulls, the 
vainglory of the flamingoes, the brooding resentment of the bulls, 
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the gross animality of the boar and the timid fussiness of the smaller 
fry. And a law of mutual help binds them together: a vagrant 
donkey, escaped from a threatened transhumance, a bull threatened 
with the axe, a waterfowl guarding her nest, an eel plotting the 
discomfiture of an alien American horse—all these plan, man- 
oeuvre, conspire, with cunning or kindliness, and their law is the 
law of the wild. Any upset in the traditional pattern—the revolt 
of the bulls against Man, or Man's imposition of a non-predatory 
ethos upon the animals and birds—can end only in disaster, and 
the old rhythms must resume. 

This Camargue of D'Arbaud's is a timeless land marred by few 
contacts with the bustling life of humans. It shapes its own, it 
preserves or destroys, it obeys times and seasons, but retains its 
own elemental spirit, and its music of wind and birdsong (and 
stillness) communicates something of its own mystery. Life here 
is ungente, truculent, dour—but this world of cabane and san- 
souire,® of draillet or manade has an irresistible lure, and though 
D'Arbaud has none of the landscape sense of a Bosco, or the wild 
pantheism of a Giono, he attains, in a more familiar style, effects 
that match theirs in evocatory power. 

In a similar inspiration is D'Arbaud's Noél Gardian, a pleasant 
little Christmas story set again in the Camargue, in the Riége 
woods south of the Etang du Vaccarés. Christmas in Provence has 
its particular local usage and tradition—cribs and santons and the 
legends of the Sainte-Baume and the Saintes-Maries—and 
D'Arbaud is true enough to his Mediterranean lineage in situating 
his Nativity in the Camargue. Instead of ‘shepherds abiding in the 
fields’ he has chosen a tough, hard-bitten herdsman, Le Matre, and 
the landscape is of windwinter: a bitterly cold mistral roaring over 
the roof, the sea-gulls ‘like white leaves driven by the wind’, a 
small cabane ‘planted in the bushes like a warbler’s nest’. The 
Nativity is a herdsman’s dream by the fireside, prompted by brandy 
and warmth, while he waits for a fellow gardian to join him for 
Christmas dinner. The traditional ‘ox’ becomes his own great bull, 
the wild *Boucabéu', breathing on the Child Jesus to keep him 
warm as he lies on a bed of dry grass in a thicket away from the 
wind: the ‘Angel’ calling him to the crib-side is a young, bare- 
footed stranger knocking at his door. His dialogue is with a hearty, 
slangy St. Joseph, a real Camarguais, and the company at the 
Adoration consists of the folk from the near-by farms, young and 
old, shepherds and Arlésiennes. The dream ends when his fellow- 
herdsman, having knocked in vain at the door, forces the bar and 
blasphemes his way inside, while in the distance the Faramon 
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lighthouse twinkles like a star. It is a charming and amusing little 
Story, such as only a man of the Camargue could write. 

Another of these short stories, Lou Regrét dou Pàire Guilhem® 
(Le Regret de Pierre Guilhem), is in 2 more tragic vein, and set 
entirely in the great Roman arena at Arles (now used for bull- 
fighting, inter alia). It is brutal and brief: this is bull-fighting à 
l'espagnole, viewed from the access corridors alongside the arena, 
with little of the panache and human courage of the arena proper. 
A Camargue gardian, a by-stander, recognises in a picador's mount 
(destined to senseless savaging by the bull) his own former 
Camargue horse, now old and sold off for arena purposes, and 
leaps in to rescue the beast. It is only a temporary reprieve: his 
re-purchase of the mount is contested by a woman of saieable 
favours intent on his purse, and his lapse of attention compromises 
his intent—he is only in time to see the beast led out again into the 
arena. There is a copious use of slangy dialogue and of inner mono- 
logue technique, but whether or not D’Arbaud was making a 
humanitarian protest against bull-fighting practices, it is evident 
that he is less at home in a setting so remote from poetry and land- 
scape—the landscapes of his beloved Camargue. 

The Camargue was also the setting for the most haunting and 
most authentic of all D'Arbaud's evocations, his main work, and 
one which was to have a profound influence on Giono and Bosco, 
—La Bête du Vaccarés.* The writers of Provence never feel far 
removed from the ancient Greek Panthecn, and for anyone born 
in one of the Mediterranean lands the Greco-Roman past with its 
monuments and traditions, its place-names even, is a matter of 
daily evidence. This antiquity, however, in becoming a fashionable 
amusement with the sophisticated society of the Renaissance, lost 
in the pastoral most of its strength and dignity, and in particular 
its mythic poetry and its converse with the invisible. A Southerner 
like Paul Aréne could recapture, in La Ch2vre d’or, hardly more 
than a whisper of ancient magic, much compromised by a whim- 
sical irreverence and irrepressible joie de vivre, and even Mistral, 
for all his stature as a poet, was too much of a republican and a 
modern to lay Parnassus or Olympus under tribute by peopling 
Provence with gods or Naiads. It could be only in an intellectual 
climate nourished again on the primitive, from Nietzsche to Jung, 
from Frazer to Picasso and Lévi-Strauss, that the mysterious frisson 
of the faiths of the Greek world could once more become matière 
littéraire. 

D'Arbaud felt that mystery could find domicile again—religious 
mystery, too—in the Camargue, and it is an extraordinary feat to 
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have created such a bleak, stark, timeless evocation out of such a 
rigid economy of materials. For this story has only two characters, 
Man and the Beast, and only one thought—the twilight of the gods. 
As the author observed, 


‘Il faut connaître la Camargue et avoir mené la vie de gardian, 
pour savoir la tyrannie que peut exercer sur l'àme une idée 
unique, alors que l'homme, sans autre voix qui lui réponde, s'en 
va par l'étendue, à cheval, avec son réve, comme une barque qui 
navigue dans les solitudes de la mer.’ (ed. Grasset, p. 147) 


The Camargue, like any wilderness, starves the eyes but feeds the 
imagination. This is a world of emptiness—empty horizons, sparse 
vegetation, few human contacts—and D'Arbaud has set his story 
in the dying days of the Middle Ages, while conjuring up, in the 
world of mane and hoof, a strange, half-animal prose poem with a 
music that leaves echoes in the mind. Artifice is there, of course: 
this is a narrative which came to the author—so runs his Avertisse- 
ment—from one of his Camargue herdsmen, who had had it from 
his mother’s great-uncle, and it is a manuscript, ‘yellow, shapeless, 
almost illegible’, couched in ‘an incredible mixture of French, 
Provengal and sorry sacristy Latin’, and purporting to have been 
written by a half-literate herdsman of the mid-fifteenth century. It 
is written in the first person, which gives it immediacy and cogency, 
and its strength is the strength of simplicity—a humble, pious 
herdsman, alone in a vast solitude, suddenly confronted with a goat- 
footed” satyr. 

For a Giraudoux, a Claudel, a Cocteau, this could be matter for 
burlesque: D’Arbaud, on the contrary, brings to his narrative, 
throughout, a sense of anguish and tragedy, and a genuine human 
sympathy which has to fight, in the heart of a cattle-man, against a 
proper Catholic sense of demonic visitations—and a comprehen- 
sible dread of being dealt with by the Church as one possessed by 
devils. It is this that keeps him from confession, either to the priest 
or to his own brother, and makes him harbour his fearful secret in 
his own breast, to the peril of health of both mind and body. 
D'Arbaud's art, moreover—by a technique which is also that of 
Bosco-~achieves its effects by poetry rather than by prose, by 
suggestion rather than definition, and though the medieval writer 
seems at pains to make his story factual, the scenes he evokes are in 
fact high poetry (though there is a certain facile rhetoric in the 
speeches he puts in the mouth of his Beast—for this is a Beast that 
speaks). The being whom D'Arbaud conjures up is a rural deity 
of the Greco-Roman world, half-beast, half-man, wrinkled with 
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years, mud-soiled, starving, almost toothless, and living like an 
Ishmael in the unfrequented thickets of the Camargue. There are 
flashes of his ancient power and authority, and a sinister cackle of 
a laugh, but this is a creature that evokes mainly pity, and gifts of 
food, and an irresistible commitment to his sorry lot. The 
encounters with this half-god are the poetry of the story: the prose 
is the daily care of the herd and the daily bread of routine. Yet the 
Camargue, too, is there all the time, with its marsh fever and its 
mirages dancing on the salt-pans, its midges and mosquitoes, its 
lashing wind and pouring rain, its frosts and storms, its droughts 
and quicksands, and the shelter of a cabane seems an insecure 
refuge from an utterly hostile nature. 

The meetings with the Beast are scenes of strangeness and terror. 
The first, heralded by foot-prints and a long tracking-performance, 
brings the herdsman face to face at twilight, to his superstitious 
horror, with a horned beast that has a human face and human 
speech. To his instinctive reaction as a Catholic, by pronouncing 
the words of exorcism and making the sign of the Cross, the Beast 
replies with reassuring gentleness, that he is no devil, but a creature 
seeking peace and loneliness in the unfrequented reaches of the 
Camargue. The second, when the herdsman has been thrown by a 
wild horse he is trying to tame, shows the half-god as a starving, 
emaciated relic of a pre-Christian past—the very last of the half- 
gods who once lived in thicket and forest, exulting in the loneliness 
of created things,-and now faced with the servitudes of mortality. 

At the third, when the herdsman’s newly-tamed horse is still 
giving much trouble, a laying-on of hands by the half-god is suffi- 
cient to quiet the horse, to make it submissive and obedient, not 
only for the occasion, but for life. But already the herdsman’s fear 
of the unknown is passing, and the gentleness of the goat-footed 
god has brought reassurance. The fourth, in a hallucinatory evoca- 
tion that later inspired Giono and Bosco,® is under a moonlit sky, 
deep in the night, when the herdsman, on watch for the god, warily 
follows his own herd from afar, in a mysterious trek, across marsh 
and ford, to a wide open plain. Here he finds an unbelievable 
spectacle—the herds of the whole Camargue, thousands and 
thousands of beasts, with his own 270 lost among them, circling 
ceaselessly in a wild, animal sabbath—to the pipe-playing of the 
Beast, which stands on a grassy mound in the centre: 

‘Et cela formait autour de la Béte une écume obscure et grouil- 

lante, pareille aux essaims d’abeilles, lorsque, poussées hors de 

leur ruche par la force du printemps, elles se serrent et se pénè- 
trent comme dans une ivresse d’amour.’ 
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This vast, 'panic' stampede seems to obey some obscure prompt- 
ings of instinct in a crescendo of frenzy and speed, whipped up by 
the infernal music of the goat-man, and orchestrated by his authori- 
tative gestures this way and that, for hour upon hour of trampling 
and galloping and the shock of horns, until the moon sets and the 
wild carnaval is stilled, and the beasts begin the long journey back 
to their pastures. 

From there on the shadows lengthen. Absent from these pastures 
for the summer, the herdsman returns to November and the huge 
autumn rains. The Beast is still there, but wasted, cadaverous, in 
the ultimate of physical misery and abandonment. The obsessing 
thought of this utter destitution never leaves the herdsman, nor 
does he dare to share this fearful secret with the abbot his master. 
And one bitterly cold December day his unremitting search for the 
Beast seems ended: far out in the Grand Abime, the most 
treacherous quagmire of all the Camargue, he can just discern what 
from afar seems to be a dead log with two protuberances, irre- 
vocably trapped and beyond rescue—and it vanishes overnight. 
Yet like a sombre fate the thought of this unhappy creature 
inhabits his mind, and he knows that this terror and this human 
warmth are now stamped on his soul for all time—a doom, a cross 
that be must bear alone. And go on searching he must, though 
he knows it is a hopeless quest. 

There is no greater story of the Camargue than this. The whole 
of this vast, briny, scorched-up wilderness comes to life, a brooding, 
hidden life that only its initiates can penetrate, and the hard neces- 
sity of existence here, the merciless pressures of nature and weather, 
create in both man and beast a native wildness and toughness, as 
well as an undemonstrative sympathy, which are inexpressibly com- 
pelling. And it is extraordinary to find a prose-poetry which so 
memorably combines the precise, matter-of-fact notation of the 
daily duties of a herdsman’s life with the strange, troubling 
presence of the invisible world. 


NOTES 


* Joseph D’Arbaud’s work is not easily available outside Provence, and even 
the posthumous publication in 1969, at Cavaillon, of a long semi-historical 
adventure story (set mainly in Africa), L’Antifo, must still leave a number 
of inédits. My documentation is therefore limited to the most accessible 
works, without consecutive recourse to the periodical Le Feu which 
D'Arbaud edited for some years, with, and in succession to, Emile Sicard. 


* Grasset, 1929. 
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* Salty tracts covered with saltwort or else bare waste ground. 

‘ A sheep or cattle track. 

* Paris, Grasset, 1926 

* Ibid 

* Or boar-footed, perhaps: see n. 19, p. 276 to the article by F W. Saunders, 
(‘Henri Bosco, Joseph D'Arbaud end the Provençal Revival’) in Studies in 


Modern French Literature preserted to P. Mansell Jones, Manch. U.P., 
1961. 


* Jean Giono, in Prélude de Pan, conjures u>, in a mountain village, a wild 
disorder brought on by a mysterious Man who compels the whole company, 
as punishment for brutality to the animal creation, into a frenzied, hours- 
long dance that blurs all frontiers between man and beast. 

Bosco, in L’Ane culotte, pictures “he old nature-mystic Cyprien piping to 
the forest-beasts in the darkness, and by the compulsions of his music 
forcing the fox, the enemy of edenic harmony, to show itself and be 


destroyed. 
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W. H. AUDEN’S ‘THE SHIELD OF ACHILLES’ 
AND ITS SOURCES 
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University of Otago 


W. H. AupEN's ‘The Shield of Achilles’, the title poem of the 
volume published by Faber and Faber in 1955, is coming to be 
regarded, and rightly so, as one of his finest and most significant 
creations after World War IL However, commentators on the 
poem (most of whom have offered a few brief remarks only) show 
little awareness of the sources which underlie it. This is a pity, for 
inevitably it has prevented them from giving us an adequate dis- 
cussion of Auden’s implied attitude and the poem’s meaning; 
indeed, the only extensive interpretation published so far, by J. H. 
J. Westlake, is often mistaken, as J intend to show. But it is not my 
purpose to tax the reader’s patience by confronting him with an 
elaborate critical analysis. Instead, I shall establish the sources and 
indicate how study of them can advance our understanding of the 
poem. 

The common assumption, as expressed by John Fuller in A 
Reader's Guide to W. H. Auden (London, 1970), pp. 228-9, 
appears to be that Auden's main source, or at least his chief point 
of departure, was the description of the shield of Achilles in 
Homer's liad, Book XVIII. Mr Westlake even refers us speci- 
fically to lines 278-608. 

Auden knew Greek, and in the Introduction of his edition The 
Portable Greek Reader (New York, 1948), he reveals that he 
knows what aesthetic loss a reader of Greek literature in translation 
suffers. But, he suggests, Greek literature now generally has to be 
read in translation; therefore, an historical and anthropological 
approach will prove more fruitful than an aesthetic one. In view 
of this attitude, we should not be surprised to discover that there is 
no clear evidence that Auden worked directly from Homer's Greek. 
On the other hand, we shall find that two English translations, and 
two English classics, provided Auden with a linguistic world which 
he could more readily amalgamate than Homer's. Further, the 
extent of the Bible's influence on Auden's poem will need to be 
considered. 

One of the translations is itself a classic which had fascinated 
several English poets before Auden: Chapman's Homer. Amongst 
them was Pope, but there is no sign that Pope's translation influ- 
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enced Auden. Also amongst tem was <eats, and in his case, as I 
shall argue later, we do find a conneztion with ‘The Shield of 
Achilles’. The other English classic to leave his stamp on Auden’s 
poem was Milton. 

I shall deal with the transkations first Chapman translated the 
relevant passage, Iliad XVIL 368-617, twice: once within his 
Iliad translation of 1611, anc once, before that and separately, as 
Achilles’ Shield, published ir 1598. Of these two versions, it is 
Achilles Shield (and let us abte the tie) which Auden unmis- 
takably alludes to. 

Achilles Shield contains € good deal that is peculiar to this 
version and absent from other translations, including Chapman's 
Iliad. Differences between English transletions of Homer are in any 
case at least as striking as similarities. Eut Chapman is apt to be 
exceptionally individualistic—from our point of view if not from 
his. The question of Chapmar’s intentiors, his command of Greek 
and what materials he used, dces not call for treatment here: our 
concern is with the way Auden was affecied by his sources. 

From this point of view, we Co need to observe that the descrip- 
tion in Achilles’ Shield is more vigorous amd glowing than Homer’s. ' 
Chapman's language, applied to Thetis, H2phaestos, and the shield, 
nevertheless indirectly reflects o3 the virtues of Achilles, and is no 
doubt meant to. For, as Allard’ce Nicoll points out, in 1598 Chap- 
man still saw Achilles as his idecl Homeriz hero? One of the chief 
things Auden does in his poem s to provide an antidote to Chap- 
man’s moral vision. And it is bgical thet Auden should turn to 
Chapman rather than Homer, for he feeb that for Homer ‘there 
can be no moral or historical significance about the result of any 
conflic? (The Portable Greek Reader, p 19); Homer does not 
allow us to ask such questions az ‘What is the moral effect of war 
on human beings? Chapman 3:ves us a powerful impression of 
peace, as does Auden, yet Chapman approves of Achilles, which 
Auden does not. 

With these general considerations in mind, let us study the rela- 
tionship between Achilles’ Shie! and ‘Th> Shield of Achilles’ in 
some detail. Auden concludes hi poem with: 


The thin-lipped zrmourer, 
Hephaestos Ecbbled away, 

Thetis of the shiring breasts 
Cried out in cismay 

At what the goc aad wrought 
To please her son, the st-ong 
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Tron-hearted man-slaying Achilles 
Who would not live long. 


Lines 614-7 in A. T. Murray’s edition of the Iliad,® which, as 
we shall see, was consubed by Auden, are there rendered as 
follows: 


But when the glorious god of the two strong arms had fashioned 
all the armour, he took and laid it before the mother of Achilles. 
And like a falcon she sprang down from snowy Olympus, bearing 
the flashing armour from Hephaestus. 


Murray’s translation herdly explains what Auden is driving at 
in his stanza. Auden’s ‘message’, it is true, is not obtrusive; never- 
theless, it is implied, and it cannot be properly grasped unless we 
compare the ending of Achilles’ Shield: 


And when this smith of heaven brought to full passe 
This ful of wonder and unmatcht affaire, 

To goddesse Thetis he addrest repaire 320 
And laid it sounding at her Christall feete, 

Which with refreshed mind and countenance sweete 
She tooke and, like a Haulke, stoopt from the browes 
Of steepe Olympus: and the wreakefull vowes 

Of her enraged Sonne shee helpt to pay 325 
With Vulcan’s armes wrought for eternall day. 


‘This ful of wonder and unmatcht affaire’, Auden’s poem goes to 
show, is emphatically not that. War and violence do not give one a 
‘refreshed mind’, but ‘dismay’. (It is worth remarking that Chap- 

_man’s Iliad, like Homer himself, does not mention Thetis’ ‘refreshed 
mind’ or anything like it) Hephaestos, Auden means us to see, is 
a god to those who wrorgly worship him, but he is not Chapman’s 
‘smith of heaven’ or a ‘g'orious god’ (as in Murray), and certainly 
not Christ or God, as Mr Westlake would have us believe. Auden 
deliberately and clearly dissociates himself from Chapman’s atti- 
tude. After all, Hephaestos has been making a military weapon, 
and though unfortunately this appears to be ‘wrought for eternall 
day’ (Auden shows that war still occurs in our day), someone who 
uses such a weapon and proves himself almost literally ‘iron- 
hearted’, will not ‘live long’. The reference to Achilles’ short life* 
becomes in Auden’s poem an implicit moral judgement, in keeping 
with the overall tone of his stanza. That tone must be seen as a 
contrast to Chapman’s. 

Auden’s ironic detachment from Chapman is particularly obvious 
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in his persistent use of the word ‘shining’. The phrase “Thetis of 
the shining breasts’ is puzzling until we realize that Achilles’ Shield 
mentions Thetis’ ‘shining brest’ (1. 39; Chapman’s Iliad has ‘silver 
breast’, 1. 353). Knowing this, we can conclude, not only that 
Auden’s phrase is sanctioned by tradition, but also that he intends 
to be less flattering than Chapman. It is significant that Achilles is 
‘iron-hearted’. No doubt Thetis’ shining breasts, too, are metallic. 
Throughout Auden’s poem, as in Chapman’s, the word ‘shining’ is 
associated with metal, particularly with weapons, and hence with 
war (cf., in Achilles’ Shield, lines 39, 59, 73, 75, 148, 154, 205, 
211, 313, 317). But wnere Chapman praises, Auden criticizes. 
Humans (for clearly whet is done by Thetis and Achilles is sym- 
bolic of what is done by militaristic men} are dehumanized when 
they engage in warlike acts. 

Thus we can note that Auden is considerably less enthusiastic 
about Hephaestos,® his creation, Achilles and Thetis, than is Chap- 
man in his unique Achilles’ Shield. But Chapman, in his language, 
is equally glowing about peace as about war, and when Auden 
speaks of ‘A plain withcut a feature, bare and brown’ (second 
stanza), he seems to imply that Chapman unwittingly reveals what 
we forgo (unwittingly, because Auden suggests that if we make 
weapons, we shall not have pastoral peace). Auden’s plain® forms 
an ironic contrast to Chapman’s ‘soft and fruitfull field’ (233), and ' 
‘a field of high-sprung corn’ (244; Murray merely has the flat ‘a 
king’s demesne-land’). 

Auden attacks war, however, not peace. Indeed, he alludes to 
Chapman to show us peace as it once existed. It is odd, therefore, 
that Mr Westlake argues that Auden’s stanza about the dance 
somehow has negative implications and that we must remember 
Eliot’s Burnt Norton, 21, and East Coker, 24-47. For there seems 
to be no good reason to doubt that Auden has in mind the three 
dances mentioned in Homer, or more precisely the one described 
in Achilles’ Shield, 11. 267-73: 


The virgines then and youthes (childishly wise) 

For the sweet fruit did painted cuppes devise 

And in a circle bore them dauncing round, 

In midst whereof a boy did sweetly sound 270 
His silver harpe and with a piercing voyce 

Sung a sweete song, when each youth with his choice, 
Triumphing over earth, quicke daunces treades. 


Compare Auden’s: 
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She looked over his shoulder 
For athletes at their games, 
Men and women in a dance 
Moving their sweet limbs 
Quick, quick, to music, 
But there on the shining shield 
His hands had set no dancing-floor 
But a weed-choked field. 


Auden may also recall the other two dances described by Chap- 

man (cf. 173 ff. and 295 ff.) ; and the word ‘limbs’ perhaps derives 
from Chapman’s ‘his choyce lims’ (99; not in Chapman’s Iliad). 
However, only the Chapman passage quoted here uses ‘sweet’ three 
times, and only it speaks of ‘quicke daunces’ (Chapman was cer- 
tainly the first, and as far as I know the sole English translator of 
Homer to employ this phrase). It is fortunate that we can be so 
certain about Auden’s source, for it will not go unobserved that 
Chapman gives an account of a harvest dance. This shows that 
Auden’s dance is a symbol of the unity of Greek civilization. In 
The Portable Greek Reader, p. 7, Auden speaks of ‘the ideal of 
civilization’ as ‘the integration into a complete whole and with the 
minimum strain of the maximum number of distinct activities’, and 
as the example of this he mentions ‘a harvest dance of a primitive 
tribe’. 
Reference to Achilles’ Shield thus elucidates the meaning of 
individual words or parases in Auden’s poem, but, even more 
importantly perhaps, it provides us with a general notion not only 
of what he condemns, but also of what he approves. Further con- 
sideration of Achilles’ Shield would yield more than I have 
recorded, but I think that I have sufficiently indicated the import- 
ance of this source, and shall now turn to the other English trans- 
lation definitely used by Auden: Murrav’s. Murray’s influence is 
less conspicuous and significant than Chapman’s, but it is not with- 
out interest. 

In Murray’s volume, the Greek and the editor’s translation are 
printed side by side, and Auden may well have compared the two. 
However, it is the translation which has been incorporated within 
Auden’s poem. In his final stanza, Auden uses ‘armourer’ and 
‘wrought’ with refereace to Hephaestos, and he speaks of ‘the 
strong Iron-hearted man-slaying Achilles’. In his description of 
the dance, he mentions a 'dancing-floor. Murray’s translation 
appears to be the only one that has the combination of ‘wrought’ 
(cf. particularly the end of Book XVII; in contrast to other trans- 
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lators, Murray uses ‘wrought persistently), ‘man-slaying’ (cf. 
Homer, 1. 317, but also 1. 149, where it is applied to Hector 
instead of Achilles), and ‘darcing-floor’ (cf. Homer, 1. 590). 
Murray’s ‘armour’ (see especially the last paragraph of Book 
XVIII, quoted before), though aot confined to his translation, may 
well have prompted Auden’s descripticn of Hephaestos as an 
‘armourer —a deliberately flet and negative term. In echoing 
Murray’s ‘wrought’, Auden is ironic about the Homeric tradition; 
to him, Hephaestos is not a grand creator. The ‘man-slaying’ 
Achilles in Auden’s poem is n»: a grand epic hero either, but the 
archetype of the militarist, and a plain murderer. ‘Iron-hearted’, 
too, becomes a purely negative epithet. It is derived from Homer, 
Iliad XXII, 357. Here Hecto- (in Murray's words) says to 
Achilles, ‘even in dying’: * . . . of a truth the heart in thy breast 
is of iron.’ Whether or not Auden is right in claiming that for 
Homer ‘there can be no moral or historical significance about the 
result of any conflict’, he, at any rate, can see what the militarist’s 
attitude leads to, even in the 7liad: Hectoz is the victim of it. 

As for the 'dancing-floor', in Murray's translation this occurs in 
the account of Homer's third danze. Althcugh Auden is primarily 
alluding to Chapman's hervest dence, he extends the range of his 
reference at this point by calling to mind one of the other Homeric 
dances. And we are made poignertly aware of the contrast between 
Homer's dances (though it is convenient for Auden to build on 
Murray’s vocabulary, ie. on an ‘English’ and linguistically alive 
Homeric tradition) and the twent eth century *weed-choked field’. 

As in the case of Achilles’ Shiela, therefore, Auden uses Murray's 
text to show that in his opinion :t is part of the Homeric tradition 
falsely to worship militarism, thoagh yet it gives us a picture of 
peace and civilization, things more admiratle but crushed. How- 
ever, in our comparisons the chef value of Murray’s text has 
proved to be that it corroborates mportant points about Auden’s 
intentions which we can more easily derive from an analysis of 
Achilles’ Shield. This is because Chapman’s attitude emerges more 
clearly than Murray’s (or for that matter Homer’s). It is remark- 
able, nonetheless, that Audzn's handling of Murray’s words shows 
that he finds the Murray-Homer sttitude not unlike Chapman's. 

It should be emphasized that Auden is elluding to a classical 
tradition rather than Homer. This explains why he refers us to 
Keats. And did not Keats write an ‘Ode on a Grecian Urn"? Auden 
thought of that when he wrote this stanza: 

She looked over his shoulder 
For ritual pieties, 
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White flower-garlanded heifers, 
Libation and sacrifice, 

But there on the shining metal 
Where the altar should have been, 

She saw by his flickering forge-light 
Quite another scene. 


The relevant lines from ‘Ode on a Grecian Urn’ are the following:? 


Who are these coming to the sacrifice? 
To what green altar, O mysterious priest, 
Lead’st thou that heifer lowing at the skies, 
And all her silken flanks with garlands drest? 
What little town by river or sea shore, 
Or mountain-built with peaceful citadel, 
Is emptied of this folk, this pious morn? 


But this is not the only passage which Auden’s stanza is based 
on. For in the Notes of de Selincourt’s edition, which Auden 
possibly used, we find quoted these lines from the ‘Epistle to John 
Hamilton Reynolds’: 


The sacrifice goes on; the pontiff knife 
Gleams in the Sun, the milk-white heifer lows, 
The pipes go shrilly, the libation flows. 


It is not impossible that Keats’s influence goes beyond the 
italicized words. Thus the expression ‘Marble well-governed cities’ 
in Auden’s first stanza perhaps looks back not only to Homer, but 
also to Keats’s ‘peaceful citadel’; the word ‘marble’ occurs in Keats’s 
last stanza.? In any case, Auden’s stanza about sacrifice is patently 
modelled on Keats, not on Homer, as Mr Westlake claims. For 
sure, Auden’s vaguely ‘epic’ construction ‘flower-garlanded’ is 
typical of the way he tries to give the impression of epic (whether 
it be the Iliad or Beowulf; cf. ‘well-governed’, ‘thin-lipped’, ‘iron- 
hearted’) ; nevertheless, he is consciously appealing to our sense of 
a tradition and its virtues rather than a specifically Homeric world. 
And the importance of the allusion to Keats is chiefly that Auden 
implicitly points out that the modern artist may show himself aware 
of the values represented on the urn (as on Homer’s shield; it is 
significant that both are artefacts), but that the present militaristic 
climate does not allow him to write a romantic poem like Keats’s: 
the truth ought to be beautiful, but it is not. 

In mentioning the absence of sacrifice Auden refers to the non- 
existence of classical values in our time, but also, of course, to our 
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lack of Christianity. Throughout his poem he contrasts modern 
‘values’ with classical and Christian ones (though war is not pre- 
sented as characteristic of our age only). It is both fitting and 
natural, therefore, that Auden draws our attention to the great work 
in English in which the epic and the Christian tradition come 
together: Milton’s Paradise Lost. 

The overall structure of Auden’s poem is not very similar to 
the passage in Book XVIII of the Iliad which is his ultimate source 
whether he closely consulted it or not. In contrast to Homer, 
Auden directs our vision from the creation of the shield towards 
the future. In this respect he may owe something to Virgil's 
description of Vulcan's fabrication of Aeneas’ shield (Aeneid, 
Book VIII), which Auden alludes to in ‘Secondary Epic’ (printed 
in the Collected Shorter Poems published by Faber and Faber in 
1966 on p. 296, immediately after ‘The Shield of Achilles’). How- 
ever, there do not appear to be any specific parallels between the 
passage in Virgil and "The Shield of Achilles’. Further, in contrast 
to both Homer and Virgil, Auden's poem does not offer a vision 
presented to a hearer or reader, but a series of visions presented to 
an onlooker dramatized within the poem. His pattern is a reflection 
of Paradise Lost XI, the part in which, as Milton's ‘Argument’ 
informs us, Michael leads Adam up to a high hill, and ‘sets before 
him in a vision what shall happen till the flood.”1° Although Milton 
speaks of 'a vision', Adam is actually shown more than one, and 
we can adduce the following specific parallels from Milton's poem: 


And now prepare thee for another sight. 
He looked and saw a spacious plain . . . 
(555-6) 


But now prepare thee for another scene. 
He looked and saw wide territory . . . 
(637-85 


He looked, and saw tae face of things quite changed . . . 
(712) 


He looked, and saw tie ark hull on the flood . . . 
(840) 


The linguistic resemblance is most conspicuous in lines 637-8; 
compare Auden's repeated 'She looked over his shoulder', and his 
*Quite another scene', at the end cf the stanza about sacrifice. As 
usual Auden gives his own significance to the words: his ‘Quite 
another scene’ (cf. also Milton’s line 712), superficially an inno- 
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cent-looking phrase, becomes sinister when we remember, not only 
that it parallels words in Milton addressed to Fallen Man, but also 
that the vision offered to Thetis falls far short of her expectation. 
Even so, there is a marked resemblance between the two poets, and 
it is critically significant that with lines 637-8, Milton introduces a 
vision which has been noted to resemble Homer’s description of the 
shield of Achilles. 

For, unlike Homer, but like Auden, Milton consciously and as a 
Christian poet shows us the destructive horror of the violence 
represented on the shield, for instance in: 


Where cattle pastured late, now scattered lies 
With carcasses and arms the ensanguined field 
Deserted . . . 

(653-5) 


And there is an obvious parallel between Milton's 'plain' (649; 
673) and the one in Auden's second stanza; also between Adam ‘all 
in tears’ (674) at this sight of slaughter and Thetis’ ‘dismay’ at the 
end of Auden's poem. 

But we can go further than this. The behaviour of militaristic 
man (e.g. that of two boys knifing a third, cf. Auden's penultimate 
stanza) is, we become aware through Auden's allusion to Milton, 
like Cain's murder of his brother Abel (presented in the first of 
Adam's six visions, 1. 429 ff.); but it is even worse, for ‘Death’s 
ministers! (1. 676) in the Miltonic passage which Auden chiefly 
recalls 


multiply 
Ten thousand fold the sin of him who slew 
His brother . . 
(677-9) 


And the behaviour of militaristic man is that of Fallen Man. For 
there is a general resemblance between Thetis and Adam: Thetis, 
like Adam, chooses to sin against God. As a result, the Paradise 
which she hopes to see on the shield is withheld from her. Con- 
trary to her expectations, she is offered visions of sin and its effects, 
and of death. But, while Auden may imply that we are heading 
towards the Flood, he does not console us with Milton's compara- 
tive optimism. There is no picture or suggestion of Christ restoring 
us and regaining the blissful seat. Instead, Auden shows us (in 
stanzas 5 and 6) a ‘crucifixion’ which is not a meaningful sacrifice, 
but a degrading murder, in which, as Auden's grave irony reveals 
to us, the ‘mass and majesty of this world’ does not lie in the hands 
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of the victim (as in Christ's case), but in those of his murderers. 

Normally, it might have been fanciful to stress the parallel 
between Thetis and Adam; as it is, Auden nimself does so by echo- 
ing Milton's structure. And in the light of this one may perhaps 
draw at least one other conclusion. Auden's reference to Milton 
seems to confirm one's feeling that the ‘vines and olive trees’ in his 
first stanza are Christian symbols as much as classical ones. For 
in any case Auden sets up a contrast between war and peace, and 
in choosing the image of the olive trees he is likely to have remem- 
bered the dove that brings Noah an ‘olive leaf . . . pacific sign’ 
(860). 

Of course Auden is not solely dependent on Milton for the 
Christian content of his poem. The painful parody of the Cruci- 
fixion, as others have observed, directs us to the Bible itself. Apart 
from this comment, however, the importance of the Bible as a 
source for Auden's poem still needs to be discussed. Let us for 
instance consider Auden's eighth stanza: 


A ragged urchin, aimless and alone, 
Loitered about that vacancy, a bird 

Flew up to safety from his well-aimed stone: 
That girls are raped, that two boys knife a third, 
Were axioms to him, who’d never heard 

Of any world where promises were kept, 

Or one could weep because another wept. 


Perhaps Mr Westlake is right in saying: "This is a world where 
promises are not kept and where nobody weeps because others are 
suffering. One is reminded here of the Christian belief that Christ 
keeps his promises and that he weeps over the misfortunes of man- 
kind' (p. 56). It is not at all clear, however, that Auden is referring 
to Christ, or to the New Testament. Ibelieve that he has a different 
promise in mind. In Exodus XIX. 1,11 we read that the children of 
Israel came into the wilderness of Sinai (in Auden’s stanza, ‘that 
vacancy' refers to the *weed-choked field' mentioned just before, 
and we remember the ‘artificial wilderness’ of stanza one). In 
Exodus XIX. 5-6, God tells Moses that ‘if ye will obey my voice 
indeed, and keep my covenant’, then the children of Israel ‘shall be 
unto me a kingdom of priests and an holy nation. The 'ragged 
urchin' of Auden's poem has never even heard of Biblical covenants 
to be kept or broken. To him "Thou shalt not kill’ (Exodus XX. 
13) simply has no meaning, since his ‘axioms’ are diametrically 
opposed to the Ten Commandments. 

In stanzas 2 and 3 of his poem, too, Auden appears to refer to 
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Exodus. Mr Westlake believes that the ‘multitude’ of stanza 2 
resembles that of Matthew XIV. 15-21, which deals with the 
miracle of the loaves and fishes. However, Exodus IV, especially, 
stresses that the congregation finds it difficult to believe in a God it 
cannot see, and wants signs to be convinced; compare IV. 1, where 
Moses says, ‘they will not believe me, nor hearken unto my voice: 
for they will say, The LORD hath not appeared unto thee.’ In 
Auden, the multitude ‘waiting for a sign’ ironically is convinced, 
not by the presence of God on Sinai, but by the voice of Orwell’s 
Big Brother.? And we should surely remember that Exodus XVI. 
1 begins with: ‘And they took their journey from Elim, and all the 
congregation (cf. Auden’s ‘congregated on its blankness’, st. 2) of 
the children of Israel came unto the wilderness of Sin . . .”; it is in 
this Chapter that God sends quails and manna—a very convincing 
sign, but one withheld from Auden's godless multitude, which has 
‘Nothing to eat’. We may also be reminded of the Pharisees; com- 
pare Matthew XII. 38-9: ‘Then certain of the scribes and of the 
Pharisees answered, saying, Master, we would see a sign from thee. 
But he answered and said unto them, An evil and adulterous gener- 
ation seeketh after a sign . . 18 However, it would seem that in 
stanzas 2 and 3 generally, Auden primarily recalls Exodus, which 
is the more fitting because Hephaestos’ ‘creation’ ironically reminds 
us of Genesis, as does Auden's reference to Milton. This is not to 
minimize the importance of the parody of the Crucifixion, which 
shocks us into a renewed awareness of the New Testament. 

I have refrained from offering a detailed A to Z analysis of 
Auden's poem. Such a reading, it seems to me, would have been an 
unnecessary imposition on an educated interpreter. My general 
purpose has been to show that the critic, before he can present a 
responsible exegesis, must do his scholarly homework. With the 
relevant facts before him, and a few interpretive suggestions, any 
experienced reader should be able to come to his own critical con- 
clusions. But if he is informed about Auden's sources, he will not 
be tempted to claim that Hephaestos is Christ or God, or that the 
dance is a negative symbol. At a more elementary level, he will 
not wonder why Thetis is presented as having shining breasts. 
Generally, our study of the sources shows that Auden's poem 
strongly evokes (it does not explicitly teach) the positive signific- 
ance of the Bible, the Christian tradition and the classical tradition, 
in contrast with the disastrous world that Achilleian man has chosen 
to create for himself (like Chapman, Pope and others, Auden sees 
the creation of the shield as that of the world —man's world, not 
God's, which man has ruined). And we cannot adequately under- 
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stand this contrast and Auden’s view of it without knowing what he 
is calling to mind. 

My case thus is that source study is essential for our under- 
standing of “The Shield of Achilles’. But, as I have suggested else- 
where, this is no less true of other poems by Auden. We shall 
need to do a great deel of work on the question of his sources. 
Criticism, however valuable oth2rwise, will not be effective without 
such work. 


NOTES 


? *W. H. Auden's “The Shield of Achilles": an Interpretation’, Literatur in 
Wissenschaft und Unterricht I, 1 (1568), pp. 5C-8. 


* Allardyce Nicoll, ed., Chapman's Homer, Vol. I, The Iliad (London, 1957), 
p. xii. For the sake of convenience, all references are to this edition. In his 
letter "To the Most Honored Earle, Zarle Marshall’, Chapman refers to the 
‘Achilleian vertues’ (1. 192). 


* Homer, the Iliad, with an English Translation, Vol. II (London and Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1925). I quoie from tae 1946 impression. 


* Homer refers to this more than once; Auden may, however, specifically 
think of Thetis’ mention of ‘the short date/ Prefixt his life by power of 
envious fate’, which she hopes Hephaestos will ‘with heavenly armes grace 
and maintaine’ (Achilles’ Shield, 11 127-9). 

* The epithet ‘thin-lipped’ is, in the -raditional dines of the poem, the only 
expression which stands out as apparently moiern and wholly of Auden's 
invention (we need not assume tha: 2e has any specific classical ‘source’ in 
mind when referring to athletes, vines ond olives). I assume that 'thin-lipped' 
is added to the picture of Hephaestos to make il negative. The idea that he 
is lame and hobbles is of course Eomeric. Interestingly, Samuel Butler 
(whose translation, The Iliad of Homer, London and Toronto, 1930, was 
probably perused by Auden) uses ‘hebbled off when translating Homer 1. 
410 ff. However, Butler faithfully acds that we see Hephaestos ‘with thin 
legs plying lustily under him’. This significant modification is omitted by 
both Chapman (also in his Iliad) anc Auden. In this case, Chapman’s ver- 
sions would eminently have suited Aucen, for Hephaestos’ unredeemed lame- 
ness is probably meant to be suggesive of psychological disease (cf. e.g. 
Auden's ‘Miss Gee"). 

* Despite my arguments (below) atout the plain in Paradise Lost XI, and 
the wildernesses in Exodus, Mr Westiske is perfectly justified in thinking of 
Ehot's The Waste Land. y 


* I am indebted to my colleague Dr Ralph Britton for this reference; he 
and other colleagues in the Departments of English and Olassics in the Uni- 
versity of Otago have generously assisted me during the preparation of this 
article. 

* I quote from the third edition of E. ce Selincovrt, ed., The Poems of John 
Keats (London, 1912; 1st ed. 1905). italics here and elsewhere are mine. 
* Chapman, in Achilles’ Shield, 1. 165 (but not in his Iliad) speaks of ‘the 
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unmeasur’de Ocean’s marble face’. This phrase may also have lingered in 
Auden's mind when he wrote ‘untamed seas’ (stanza 1), though most likely 
the notion behind this derives from Chapman's ‘the labouring Ocean’ (42), 
‘The swelling waves of old Oceanus/ With fomie murmure flowd’ (46-7), 
etc. Cf. also, under O.E.D. Untamed, ‘1743 Francis tr. Hor., Odes IV xiv 
23 The Winds arise And work the Seas untam’d’; and Tibullus, 2, 3, 45. 

1 See John Carey and Alastair Fowler, edd, The Poems of John Milton 
(London and Harlow, 1968). I refer to this edition because of the wealth 
of its annotation, which readers may wish to consider when comparing 
Milton and Auden. 

4 J refer to the Authorized Version. 

? In Exodus XIX, before the appearance of God on Sinai, it is made quite 
clear that the congregation should hear and believe, but may not see the 
Lord. It is painfully ironic that Auden’s congregated multitude does not hear 
God and the Ten Commandments, but listens to quite a different ‘voice with- 
out a face’ which speaks ‘Out of the air’. I owe the reference to 7984 to Mr 
Westlake. 

? If Auden alludes to Matthew XII here, this might be because Eliot does 
so in ‘Gerontion’ (‘Signs are taken for wonders. “We would see a sign!" ’). 
" In ‘Yeats and Auden: Some Verbal Parallels’, Notes and Queries NS 
Vol. 20, No. 9 (1973), pp. 334-6. 
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TURGENEV AND TROLLOPE: 
BRIEF CROSSINGS OF PATHS 


PATRICK WADDINGTON 
Victoria University of Wellington 


Ivan TURGENEV and Anthony Trollope appear to have met for the 
first time on Sunday, 23 Ap-i 1871, when they were invited 
together for lunch at The Priory, the London home of George Eliot 
and George Henry Lewes. Afterwards the four writers and a few of 
their intimate friends were joined by a number of other guests, 
including Mr and Mrs Edward Burne-Jones, William Ralston 
(Turgenev’s English translator), and the French singer and teacher 
Pauline Viardot, whom the enamoured Turgenev had followed to 
England from Baden-Baden on the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian 
War. During the course of the zfternoon Mme Viardot sang and 
played some of the most outstanding items in her extensive reper- 
toire, notably a version for piano and voice of the aria ‘Que ferai-je 
sans Eurydice?' from Gluck's Orphée, the opera in which she had 
scored her greatest triumph a decade or so earlier. According to 
Mrs Burne-Jones she ‘delighted’ 3er audiences with performances 
‘exactly suited to the environment of the time’,! while Lewes wrote 
that she 'sang divinely and entraaced everyone, some of them to 
positive tears’.? 

We do not know how Trollope reacted to this. The late James 
Pope Hennessy, who implies that the English master went to the 
party only because he was at a loose end, waiting for the ship that 
would take him to Australia to see his son, does not speak of 
Pauline Viardot at all; and of Tu-genev he declares that Trollope 
‘left no comment on that Russiar. zenius—and, indeed, most prob- 
ably had never read anything wich he wrote"? This may well be 
true; and it is also highly likely tha: Turgenev had read no Trollope. 
There is not an obvious correspordence between their works such 
as exists, say, between Dickens and Dostoyevsky, or between Tur- 
genev himself and Thomas Hardy. One might have thought that 
Trollope’s passion for hunting wo3ld have led him to Turgenev's 
Sportsman's Sketches, published ir Edinburgh in 1855 as Russian 
Life in the Interior, or the Exper'ences of a Sportsman;* or that 
Turgenev's fascination with provincial life would have endeared him 
to the chronicles of Barsetshire; bat the most that one can assert 
with confidence is that on their first encounter at the Lewes's they 
did not lack subjects of polite conversation. Trollope, at least, was 
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sufficiently impressed by Turgenev to arrange that they should meet 
at the Athenaeum on the very next morning. By the good fortune 
of their missing each other there we have the following delightful 
note from Trollope to his new-found colleague:5 


Athenaeum Club 
Pall Mall 
My dear M. Tourquneff [sic], 


I was forced to leave the club at 11.15 by an appointment, 
and am grieved to miss you. I have applied to the Committee 
here to have a further invitation to the Club sent to you. This 
will be gladly done, as your name here is high honour; but I find 
there may be some little delay as above a certain number of 
invitations cannot be issued at the same time. 

Would you kindly send a time to the Secretary of the Club 
giving your full Christian names and present place of address. 


Very faithfully 
Yours 
Anthony Trollope 
24 Ap. 1871. 


We may suppose that Turgenev duly supplied his ‘full Christian 
names’ (a charmingly un-Russian concept, that), together with his 
London address—16, Beaumont Street, Marylebone, where he had 
settled after returning from a recent trip to Russia. He may even 
have become an habitué of the Athenaeum Club (to which, inci- 
dentally, he had first been initiated as early as 1857)," and seen 
Trollope there a few times before the other's ship left Liverpool. 
However, on Turgenev's subsequent visits to England the two may 
not have met much, if at all, until Saturday 22 October 1881, when 
William Ralston gave a dinner in London for his Russian friend, 
who was on his way back to Paris from a shoot in Cambridgeshire. 
Among those present on this occasion were Walter Besant, William 
Black, R. D. Blackmore, James Payn, and Anthony Trollope him- 
self, as well as journalists from the Times, the Daily News, and 
other London newspapers and magazines. Turgenev was well aware 
that for all his kindness Ralston's main motive was to advance his 
own reputation as the leading British authority on Russian culture, 
and he listened in embarrassed silence as the other read out letters 
and telegrams and quoted from an article in the Saturday Review 
which referred to him as ‘the greatest writer of fiction ever produced 
by Russia’ and ‘one of the greatest of living European novelists.’ 
Declining to make a formal reply to all this, Turgenev remained 
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seated and talked with grace and feeling about literary life in 
Russia.® 

Once again, we do not knov what impression Trollope retained 
of this last meeting with Turzenev. Little more than a year later 
he was dead. When Turgenev aimself died, on 3 September 1883, 
an obituary notice in the Saturday Review spoke at some length 
of the points of comparison aad difference between the two late 
masters, characterising the one as ‘informative’ and the other as 
‘suggestive’: ‘the English novelist knocks in his nail; the Russian 
merely calls your attention to tne fact that the nail is there. .'.9 It 
is nevertheless worth noting thzt in spite of several such efforts in 
the English press to establish Turgenev as the equal or superior of 
his British contemporaries, the majority of those journalists who, 
at the London dinner in 1881, had told him how much they 
admired his stand in favour o? the Russian serfs had also been 
obliged to confess that they hed never read a line of him them- 
selves.10 


NOTES 


* G. B[urne]-J[ones], Memorials o? Edward Burne-Jones, London, 1904, II, 
17. It is possible that Pauline Via-cot performed the aria in Italian, which 
for some reason was more accepta>b to English audiences 

* The George Eliot Letters, ed. Gordon S. Haight, New Haven & London, 
1954-56, V, 143-144. 

* James Pope Hennessy, Anthony Trollope, London, 1971, p. 310. 

* Translated and edited (from a French version of the Russian!) by James 
D. Meiklejohn, and bearing the official imprint ‘Edinburgh, 1885.’ 
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L’ENFER DE LA SOLITUDE DANS 
L'UNIVERS MAURIACIEN 


R. KANAWATI 
Macquarie University 


Tl n'est rien qui ressorte autant que la solitude dans l'univers 
mauriacien, que ce soit celle de Thérése Desqueyroux, solitude des 
sevrés d'amour et des déshérités, ou celle qui éclate dans le silence, 
qui perce à travers des paroles dans Le Nœud de vipères, solitude 
de ceux qui, dans Le Désert de l'amour, se cherchent avec des bras 
sans mains, avec des yeux obscurs, au point que l’œuvre entière, a 
pu dire Marcel Arland, est ‘une complainte de la solitude, la com- 
plainte de l'homme seul, consciemment ou non, épuisé par cette 
solitude, gauche, infirme, lamentable dés qu'il veut en sortir.” 

Ce qui dàs le départ rend tragique cette solitude fondamentale, 
C'est qu'elle est le résultat d'une dialectique tendue entre le besoin 
des autres et une impuissance égale à les atteindre. Chaque homme, 
dans cet univers, passe en effet la moitié de sa vie en quéte d'autrui, 
et l'autre moitié en quéte de lui-méme, à cette retombée. Tous sont 
également soucieux de voir devant eux leurs ombres qui s'allongent, 
et ils espérent qu'une fois, qu'un jour, elles vont finir par se 
rejoindre. Les cœurs humains tentent de s'accrocher les uns aux 
autres, de se méler comme des branches, car chaque étre n'a 
d'existence qu'en fonction du regard d'autrui. 

‘C’est parce que tu m'aimes que j’existe’,? trouve-t-on dans Les 
Mal-aimés. 

C'est Thérése, de méme, qui a donné à Georges Filhot sa vraie vie: 


"Elle voyait en moi avec une lucidité merveilleuse; elle me définis- 

sait; je prenais corps enfin à mes propres yeux; j'existais tant 

qu'elle était 1a’. 
C'est Isa du Nœud de vipéres qui avait, un instant, fait renaître 
Louis, c'est elle encore qui le replongera dans la nuit. 

Désir immense des autres qui n'a d'égal que notre impuissance 
à les atteindre; car ce regard lui-méme, ce regard qui donne la vie, 
n'est presque jamais vrai; il est rempli de notre image monstrueuse. 
Nous ne savons pas nous regarder les uns les autres. Les visages 
que nous rencontrons sont nos visages, les corps que nous embras- 
sons sont aussi impénétrables que le nótre. Nous ne faisons 
qu'isoler dans le protagoniste une parcelle minuscule, peut-étre celle 
qui nous refléte et le condamnons par là à étre celui-là seul que 
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nous voyons en lui. Louis, le héros tourmenté du Nœud de vipères, 
a Créé une vision de sa femme propre à satisfaire sa rancune sans 
jamais voir l'immense décalage qui s'est peu à peu établi: 


“Est-il possible, pendant prés d'un demi-siècle, de n'observer 
qu'un seul cóté de la créature qui partage notre vie? Se pourrait- 
il que nous fassions, par habitude, le tri de ses paroles et de ses 
Bestes, ne retenant que ce qui nourrit nos griefs et entretient nos 
rancunes? Tendance fatale à simplifier les autres; élimination 
de tous les traits qui adouciraient la charge, qui rendraient plus 
humaine la caricature dont notre haine a besoin pour sa justi- 
fication. . .”4 


Et c'est en termes amers, lourds de vingt ans de silence que Louis 
fait entendre à sa compagne sa plainte lancinante: 


*Que désirai-je, sinon m'ouvrir tout entier devant toi, t'obliger à 
me voir jusqu'au fond?” 


Voilà pourquoi les personnages mauriaciens sont si souvent pris 
par la maladie de la confession, du journal, de la plaidoirie. Dans 
le petit train cahotant qui la raméne à Argelouse, aprés le non-lieu, 
Thérèse pense à Bernard, elle pense que ‘se livrer à lui jusqu'au 
fond, ne rien laisser dans l'ombre: voilà le salut. Que tout ce qui 
était caché apparaisse dans la lumière, et dés ce soir. Louis ne 
peut supporter de mourir sans qu'Isa sache qu'il n'était pas vrai- 
ment ‘ce monstre, ce bourreau et qu'il existait un autre homme" 
en lui. Et c'est par un récit de ce genre que s'ouvrent Les Anges 
noirs. 

Mais plus grand est le besoin de se faire connaitre dans l'intime, 
plus terrible s'en révéle l'impossibilité et inversement; de telle sorte 
que ce cycle infernal se résoud finalement dans un éternel silence, 
silence tragique de l'incommunicabilité des étres. Celle-ci existe 
dans l'univers mauriacien entre l'homme tragique et le médiocre 
du fait m&me de cette différence de profondeur entre eux que jamais 
rien ne saurait combler. En face de son mari qui lui infligeait à 
toute heure Je supplice d'une sérénité si étrangére à son tourment, 
qui niait, par sa seule présence, la réalité du monde chimérique où 
l'emportait son imagination, Thérése se demande: 


‘Bernard, comment t'introduire dans ce monde confus, toi qui 
appartiens à la race aveugle, à la race implacable des simples?'? 


Mais un tel hiatus n'est tragique que lorsque le destin lie ensemble 
deux de ces individus. Alors que bien plus terrible, plus essentielle 
est la solitude qui, sur un méme niveau, sépare les étres tragiques. 
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Entre Louis du Neud des vipéres et sa petite-fille Janine un lien 
s'est créé parce que celle-ci vient de pénétrer dans le monde 
tragique où le vieillard a vécu et souffert; mais ce lien entre eux 
qu'est la douleur de Janine est précisément ce qui les sépare, ce qui 
fait que Louis tourne 'impuissant autour de ce bloc humain, de ce 
corps prostré’.® 

Il est une raison intérieure à l'homme même de cette séparation 
des étres: c'est le décalage entre les paroles et la pensée. Intervalle 
qui se sent plutôt qu'il ne s'explique; le génie de François Mauriac 
était particuliérement bien armé pour nous le faire percevoir dans 
toute sa profondeur irréductible. Il suffit d'évoquer la scène unique 
du Désert de l'amour où nous sentons à la fois le désir de ces deux 
étres de se retrouver et leur incapacité à aller l'un vers l'autre parce 
qu'ils ne savent pas trouver les mots qu'il faudrait, parce qu'il ne 
leur vient à la bouche que ceux-là mémes qui sont, à coup sfr, les 
mieux faits pour froisser: 


*—Prends mon bras, Lucie, la lune est cachée, on n'y voit 
goutte. . . 

—Mais l'allée est blanche. 

Comme elle s'appuyait un peu à lui, il remarqua que la chair de 
Lucie avait la même odeur qu'autrefois quand ils étaient fiancés 
et qu'ils demeuraient assis sur un banc, ces longs soirs de juin 
. . . C'était le parfum de ses fiançailles que cette odeur de chair 
et d’ombre.’?° 


Ils n'ont parlé que d'inutilités. Empétrée d'une maladroite ten- 
dresse, Lucie n'a pas su comprendre les avances de son mari: 


‘—Je vais rentrer. 

—Déjà? 

Elle sentit qu'elle l'avait déçu, qu'elle aurait dû attendre, le 
laisser parler, elle murmura: 

—-Nous ne causons pas si souvent. . . 

Au-delà des misérables paroles qu'elle accumulait en dépit d'elle 
—même, au-delà de ce mur que sa vulgarité patiente avait édifié 
jour par jour, Lucie Courréges entendait l'appel étouffé de 
l'enterré vivant, oui, elle percevait ce cri de mineur enseveli, et 
en elle aussi, à quelle profondeur! Elle fit le geste d'incliner la 
téte sur l'épaule de son mari, devina son corps rétracté, cette 
figure close, leva les yeux vers la maison, ne put se défendre de 
remarquer: 

—Tu as encore laissé l'électricité allumée chez toi. 


Cette scéne.est un vrai chef-d'euvre par tout ce qu'elle laisse 
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filtrer entre les mots d’impondérable et qui est cette attente génée, 
cette tension nerveuse, cette irri-abilité de surface, épidermique en 
quelque sorte, à fleur de nerf, d'autant plus dangereuse entre deux 
étres qu'elle est précisément plus indéfinissable. 

C'est pourquoi tous ces pe-sonnages subissent ce véritable 
martyre de ne rien pouvoir exprimer de leurs sentiments, martyre 
dont le docteur Courréges n'es: que la plus frappante illustration. 
C'était une loi de sa nature de 2e pouvoir atteindre ce qu'il chéris- 
sait. Jusque dans sa jeunesse, il avait toujours obéi à son destin 
solitaire. 


"Depuis des mois, il cherchait en vain le mot qui toucherait cet 
être sorti de lui. Comment se frayer une route jusqu'à ce cœur 
hérissé de défenses? Quand il se flattait d'avoir trouvé le joint 
et qu'il adressait à Raymond ces paroles longtemps méditées, il 
ne les reconnaissait pas, et sa voix méme le trahissait—malgré 
lui, ricanante et séche."!? 


Entre le docteur Courréges et son fils, le courant ne passe pas. Il 
leur faudra attendre pour se cornaitre d'étre devenus le pére un 
vieillard et le fils, cet homme de trente ans cynique et dur. 

C'est ainsi qu'à tous les niveanx de cet univers les étres suivent, 
vers la mer, les chemins paralléles de leurs solitudes respectives. La 
profondeur tragique de l'univers -mauriacien se mesure, non pas à 
la densité de la parole, mais à le densité du silence: 


"Le drame d'un étre vivant se poursuit presque toujours et se 
dénoue dans le silence. L'essentiel dans la vie n'est jamais 
exprimé. . . Un roman tout à fait pareil à la vie ne serait finale- 
ment composé que de points de suspension'.!? 


C'est cette loi du silence qui »ermet à Mauriac d'émettre un 
souffle de vérité tragique presque insoutenable; et si l'homme est 
un prisonnier, nous ne perdrons pas de vue qu'il est et sera éter- 
nellement un prisonnier du silence, d'un silence qui monte du plus 
profond de son être et qu'il scEit comme une puissance malé- 
fique. . . 


NOTES 


L'édition employée est celle des Œuvr>s Romanesques parues chez Flam- 
marion en deux volumes en 1965. 


1 ARLAND, Marcel, ‘Ce qui était perdu’, N.R.F. 1 (septembre 1930), p. 

408. 

* MAURIAC, François, Les Mal-aimé:, Grasset, Paris, 1945, p. 175. 
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* La Fin de la nuit, O R., vol. 1, pp. 762-763. 
* Le Nœud de vipères, O.R., vol 2, p. 158. 
* Ibid., p. 100. 

* Thérése Desqueyroux, O.R., vol. 1, p. 782. 
* Le Nœud de vipères, O.R., vol 2, p. 174. 

* Thérése Desqueyroux, O.R., vol. 1, p. 788. 
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LITERATURE AND ITS USES 
Thoughts on Literary Ziucation in the Seventies. 


ROSS CEAMBERS 
Universi y of Sydney 


IT is easy for professional tezchers of literature to be superior 
about the student demand for ‘relevance’. It is an obvious trivial- 
ization of the vast corpus of world litereture (and even of the 
small percentage of it most Universities mznage to include in their 
courses) to require of it that i: provide a comment, direct or 
otherwise, on the concerns and problems of late adolescents or 
young adults who are subject to the intelectual and journalistic 
fashions of Western societies yezr by year. There is nothing about 
ecology in Racine, and Goethe will not help handle the population 
explosion. Yet it is true that the very bes: interpretative criticism 
tends to be precisely a re-reading of the vrorks of the past in the 
light of contemporary preoccupations—not necessarily (and 
usually not at all) the preoccupations of the newspapers, but those 
intellectual options which in the future will 5e seen to have charac- 
terized our age, for instance our fascination with language and 
sign-systems or the deep conflict ia our hurranism between respect 
for the rational and fascination wih the irrztional, between system 
and passion, structure and event, scientific and mythic truth. Our 
culture and our sensibility recreate the past in our own image; but 
do we really understand this process? And can we state in any 
clear way how it is that texts can harbour meanings undreamt of 
at the time of their compcsition? If the demand for relevance led 
to an attempt to redefine the corcept so as to make it true to the 
phenomenon of literature as we know it, a very worthwhile theore- 
tical advance might result. But mcst of us seem content to smile. 
Ithink we are wrong to do so for another reason also. The cry 
for relevance needs — like most student demands — to be itself 
carefully interpreted. A moment’s thought is likely to suggest that 
it is probably a symptom of a somewhat deeper malaise. At the 
same time as students are turning away, :o some extent, from 
scientific and. technical disciplines, they are expressing a profound 
disenchantment with humanistic education as it is currently con- 


1 This paper is the revised and shortenzd text of a public lecture given at 
the University of Warwick (Coventry) in January, 1974, under the title 
‘The Uses of Literature’. 
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ceived by teachers of literature. The call for relevance is one way 
in which our students are telling us that communication is no longer 
taking place, that education as the process of transmitting values 
from one generation to another is breaking down, that indeed 
our values are no longer of interest (that is, of value) to them. We 
can all think of other ways in which the same message is being 
expressed, from seminar-room Kontaktlosigkeit to the occasional 
more violent confrontation. If it is a first rule of education that 
one teaches one’s students first, and one’s subject next (under pain 
of not teaching one’s subject at all), it seems that we may now- 
adays be breaking that cardinal rule. 

Brecht’s advice to a People's Government which had declared its 
dissatisfaction with the nation was that it should dissolve the people 
and re-elect another one. Some teachers of literature would like to 
do that with the student body. But it might be better to re-examine 
our own values. Perhaps our students are wrong to declare our 
teaching ‘irrelevant’; but it is at least conceivable that the concept 
of literature and of a literary education that prevails in most educa- 
tional institutions at the moment is inadequate, not just in the 
eyes of students, but also by reference to literature itself. Can it 
be that we are espousing values which are not just outmoded in 
the eyes of our clientele but also too narrow in terms of our own 
aim of providing a literary education which is true to literature? 
If so, we can be grateful to a new generation for drawing our 
attention to the historical, and therefore emendable, character of 
our own views. 

The new generation has an advantage, from this point of view, 
in that it is more deeply involved than older people in a phenomenon 
which is currently giving the cultural life of Western societies a 
curiously transitional flavour. The appreciation of high culture 
(music, literature, theatre, painting . . .) has traditionally been 
one of the main distinguishing features of the ruling class (first 
aristocratic and now middle-class). Thanks to a lengthy educational 
process, the privileged minority was able to appreciate the contents 
of museums and other cultural store-houses; those who were 
unprivileged and therefore minimally educated, could not. In short, 
cultural enjoyment was an ornament, a luxury, with the social 
function of designating those in the community whose privilege was 
to "need" the superfluous. Rather curiously, the move these days 
is to democratize these things; culture must be made available to 
all, it is felt, in the form of popular theatre, opera for the masses, 
free admission to museums, and so forth. But it is assumed, now 
that universal literacy has been achieved, that availability will some- 
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how be enough and that culturally deprived people do not need 
the long process of education which has made the more privileged 
of us into consumers of culture. If only you can get the worker 
to leave his telly and go to the tkeatre, or irversely, if only you can 
take the theatre out into his factory, the rest — it is hoped — will 
happen like magic. Obviously the exercise & usually self-defeating, 
and one wonders whether it is obj2ctively anrthing else than a purely 
token gesture towards democratization. 

There is a similar kind of tokenism in te move to offer more 
and more University places to students with en increasingly deprived 
educational and cultural background without at the same time 
modifying the philosophy of University education itself. For it is 
clear to those who teach cultural subjects in Universities that nowa- 
days very few students indeed are “attuned” to the traditional 
education. The living culture of the age, for most young people, 
is the new, universal mass cultire which they share with their 
coevals, educated or not. This is not a cul-ure which has a need 
for ‘store-houses’ of the kind I mentioned a moment ago. It is a 
frankly consumerist phenomenon. It is ar instant, throw-away 
culture (pop songs come and go, and have exhausted their cultural 
functions, i.e. their usefulness, in a matter cf weeks). And it is a 
do-it-yourself culture (anyone caa learn to strum a few chords on 
a guitar and join a group). It contrasts with all our traditional 
assumptions about the cultural ‘heritage’ as being a form of wealth 
which is passed from generation to generation and allowed, so to 
speak, to accumulate and appreciate with thz passing years. It con- 
trasts also with the attitude that calture is for the few, that it is the 
sign which marks off one life. It may be shoddy and valueless in 
traditional terms, but it is the cul-ure of our industrial age, and it 
is of course not surprising—thorgh the fact has gone relatively 
unnoticed-—that cultural pollutior. (the sheer litter of useless, un- 
wanted cultural objects) is also a real proclem of contemporary 
life. 

My metaphors are intended to suggest (because I cannot prove) 
that the present transitional stage of Western cultures is related to 
the history of capitalism. Capitalist society survived the crisis of 
the early twentieth century and escaped the demise predicted for 
it by Marx, because it was able to transform itself from an economy 
based on the accumulation of wealth to one of continuing produc- 
tivity, and therefore of constant zonsumpticn and wastage. Our 
culture appears to be divided between the ‘stoze-house’ concept and 
a consumerist practice, neither of "vhich has much appeal. We feel 
we should throw open the store-houses to all (but the majority is 
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not interested); on the other hand, the type of throw-away con- 
sumerism which defines the truly popular culture conflicts with the 
long-lasting, value-accruing function which is that of high culture. 
The question to be asked is therefore whether there is not some 
more satisfactory middle ground. Possibly literature as we know 
it is irretrievably bound up with a culture of accumulation and 
elitism, in which case the evidence suggests that it hasn’t much 
future. But it may be for purely ideological reasons that we view 
literature in this way, and if so there is a hope of change. 

I personally put my trust in a notion of productivity which does 
not imply junky, throw-away consumerism. It may be possible for 
literary education to espouse new values without at the same time 
identifying the works of the past with the ephemeral cultural objects 
that are characteristic of contemporary mass culture. And it may 
well be that the ideal of a culture of productivity corresponds at 
least as well to the nature and function of literature as did that of 
a culture of accumulation. In short, I believe that literary education 
can democratize itself by adapting its ideology to a culture of pro- 
ductivity, and that this can be done (a) without selling out to the 
culture of consumerism and wastage, and (b) in a way which is 
completely faithful to the works of the past. For, as I have already 
mentioned, it is a notable characteristic of such works that they 
generate new meanings: rather than viewing them spatially as a 
place where meanings accumulate, why not view them therefore 
dynamically as a means whereby meanings are produced? Perhaps 
it is no accident that we refer to them by the word ‘work’; and 
perhaps literature as work is what lies between literature as luxury 
and literature as junk. 


* * * 


I take it to be axiomatic that until now, literary education has 
very firmly espoused the ‘cultural store-house' concept of literature. 
University courses are still judged mainly according to a criterion 
of completeness (what would we think of an English Department 
that ‘didn’t bother with the eighteenth century’ or a German Depart- 
ment that ‘left out Romanticism’?) Needless to say this criterion is 
applied only within specific limits which are themselves ideologic- 
ally determined (we don’t care in the least if a Department ‘doesn’t 
bother with comics’ or ‘leaves out oral literature’). But that is not 
my point at the moment. I want to stress that literary culture has 
been conceived as the sum total of significant meanings (however 
defined) that have accumulated in a given area over the centuries. 
The purpose of receiving a literary education, in terms of this con- 
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ception, is to become oneself a cultural store-house, with a ‘wealth’ 
of meanings and values at one’s disposal. The much-vaunted culture 
générale fostered by nineteenth and twentieth century French 
secondary education is a perfect example of such a conception; but 
it was not different in kind (only in efficiency) from other Western 
education systems, including our own. 

Cultural wealth, in this concept, is for the individual to benefit 
from. Perhaps there is no need to dwell on the ideological character 
of this insistence on the individual, although it has many other 
aspects. It is characteristic of our current values, for instance, to 
view works of art themselves as being predominantly the products 
of an individual genius, whose greatest value lies in his originality, 
the individuality of his ‘vision’, the singularity of his ‘achievement’. 
Croceanism is endemic in literature departments (and in their 
graduates); and I have colleagues who maintain that a theory of 
literature is impossible because each text is essentially different from 
each other, and can therefore only be approached empirically, by 
means of critical ‘flair’. Thus the individual excellence of the reader 
or critic is held to match —- and sometimes to exceed — that of 
the author. Literature is thought to be an act of communication in 
which one irreplaceable human self speaks to another invaluable 
individual sensibility. And since the process is not held to be in any 
sense rule-governed, the demonstration of cultural competence as 
a manifestation of individual excellence is untrammelled by sober- 
ing doubts that perhaps anyone might be ‘taught the rules’ and thus 
led to participate equally in the same experience. 

Hence the lack of team-work in literary studies (one gets the 
feeling that literary people suffer some loss of their personal essence 
when they agree to share a premise with a colleague). And hence 
too our teaching ‘methods’. How often is the text a mere pretext for 
a display of individual brilliance on the teacher’s part? Why is so 
much time devoted to such displays, and so little to teaching specific 
procedures by which an interpretation may be achieved? The 
prevailing ideology clearly views reading literature as an art (if not 
a God-given gift), which cannot be taught in any specific sense, but 
only handed on to those similarly gifted by example and imitation. 
Those who do not ‘catch on’ by such a method are by definition 
not gifted, and there is no place for them in our literary universe. 
Those who do succeed in intuitively grasping the principles involved 
will perhaps go on to impress further generations of students by 
their mysterious capacity to ‘read so much’ into texts; and certainly 
they will further buttress the belief that cultural competence is of 
necessity the mark of a privileged few whose inner lives are inexplic- 
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ably rich (and who — incidentally — have had the benefit of a costly 
education). In this way our methods of teaching literature make 
us, objectively, buttresses of an elitist class-structure. But what if 
reading was NOT (in this sense) an ‘art’? What if there were no 
mystery, or much less mystery than is currently assumed? What if 
it could indeed be taught? 

Another aspect of our teaching which, I believe, betrays some 
complicity with existing class-structures is our failure to investigate 
the social role that literature plays. Clearly we all realize that litera- 
ture cannot be divorced from a social context, but we tend to inter- 
pret this as meaning only that literature should be studied in parallel 
with social and cultural history, and particularly the history of 
styles and of ideas. The fundamental question most often goes 
unasked, and a fortiori unanswered. What part or parts does litera- 
ture play in the life of a community which would account for it as 
a social function? How does it contribute to the manifold means 
by which, as Lévi-Strauss says, societies ‘talk to themselves’? Why 
is there literature? Teachers of literature, as a whole, have preferred 
to leave these questions to those whose speciality is not literature, 
to historians, sociologists and anthropologists. There has not even 
been any significant collaboration with such people. And rather than 
attempt to produce an answer from our own specific viewpoint, we 
have taken refuge in a tautology: to us, and for our purposes, 
‘literature is literature’, and there the question rests. Thus we give 
our subject a kind of artificial purity which makes it possible to 
study it an und fiir sich, as a kind of self-enclosed system. What 
gets included within the boundaries of ‘literature’ varies from 
scholar to scholar, but the question ‘why literature?’ finally goes 
begging. 

Some of the more convincing pages of Roland Barthes’ Mytholo- 
gies — now translated (Paladin) — are devoted to a denunciation 
of what he calls ‘tautologism’ as a device by which middle-class 
society conceals (from itself and from others) the ideological func- 
tion of social phenomena. The uses of literature are multifarious, 
but I think there is no denying the fact that ideological uses are 
among the most important. I have been saying that a given literary 
corpus can be put to ideological use within a system of education. 
But clearly the works themselves, not as an object of study but in 
their own right, have an ideological function in society, the only 
difficulty being to define and theorize this function. Lucien Gold- 
mann’s view that there is structural homology between individual 
works of genius and the ‘world-view’ of specific social groups is 
inadequate to the extent that it makes literature merely an uncon- 
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scious mirror or crystallisation of existing social phenomena. Rather 
than being spokesmen for different social groups, writers perhaps 
belong to a specific group made up of all those who create images 
for their society, produce its ideas or accredit its values; as such, 
their function is both conservative and subverting, reinforcing and 
critical. Thus, the role of court -heatre in the Renaissance and High 
Renaissance was manifestly that of glorifying the Prince: it was, 
not to put too fine a point on it, a manifestation of power and an 
instrument of government. Yet Moliére, in his position as court- 
dramatist, produced plays which were Hen and still are today 
experienced as a socially subverting force. Similarly Madame 
Bovary may be read as a typical product cf bourgeois art (with its 
realism, its formal care, its form-content -edundancies), and also 
as a subtle denunciation of the ideological ascendancy of the domin- 
ant economic class on the type of vulnerable groups represented 
by Emma: women, and the déclassé peasantry moving up into the 
middle class. (I am referring here to a stimulating article by Michel 
Picard in Littérature, 10, 1973.) 

But to interpret the social function of literature depends ulti- 
mately on the ability to read the texts. It is important for us in our 
teaching to raise the question of literature zs a social phenomenon, 
but is even more important for us to teach our students to read. 
By this I do not mean to imply that they s3ould be taught to read 
only in an ideological way, far from it, butrather that nothing will 
have been gained if the power to understard literature in this way 
(or any other way) remains the jealously suarded monopoly of a 
privileged few. We must not go on handing interpretations down to 
our students, be they ideological or whatever; instead we must give 
them the skills they need to read for themselves, and thus render 
our own readings ‘vulnerable’ (in the sense that a scientific theory 
is vulnerable to a better theory based on -he same set of funda- 
mental premises about the nature of scientific truth). Surprising 
as it may be that a finite text should have tae capacity to generate 
meanings in an apparently infinite way (sc that Madame Bovary 
in 1972 yields up a significance previously unrealised and which 
is at one and the same time ‘of 1972’ and of Madame Bovary’), 
there is nothing particularly mysterious or untheorizable about the 
phenomenon. And if the phenomenon can be theorized, then people 
can be taught in a quite specific and technical way both how to 
apprehend those meanings for themselves ard how literature func- 
tions as a continuously productive cultural Zorce. 


* Ld * 
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In short, I believe that we must make it a basic premise of our 
thinking about the teaching of literature that, instead of the vain 
attempt to provide cultural ‘coverage’, we should be concentrating 
our efforts on specifically teaching our students how to read litera- 
ture, that is on giving them the basic analytic and interpretative 
skills and introducing them to the most usual procedures, while 
sharing with them the theory on which these procedures are based. 
If literature is a specific type of encoding procedure, then we need 
to know how that encoding works so as to be able to teach effective 
decoding procedures—remembering of course that a theory does 
not necessarily have to be ‘true’, but only to ‘work’, in order to 
become useful knowledge. If we can achieve such a theory, there 
will be no need to ensure that students ‘cover’ a given corpus of 
literature in the few years they devote to formal study: the whole 
corpus of literature will remain available to them for the rest of 
their lives, and they will have the means, and one hopes the incen- 
tive, to acquire a truly personal literary culture, as opposed to the 
hand-me-down ersatz of culture at present dispensed in educational 
institutions throughout the world. One of the most saddening atti- 
tudes I encounter, both among students and their teachers, is the 
view that ’undergraduates’ have only three or four years in which 
to ‘complete’ their education (after which, presumably, the process 
of forgetting referred to in one very famous definition of culture is 
supposed to start immediately). Surely it is more sensible to recog- 
nize that education is a life-time process and that the best we can 
do in the period of formal education is to equip people to educate 
themselves — which means to equip them with skills, but also with 
the essential motivational force we call intellectual curiosity. 

As far as Iñerary education goes, the first implication of this is 
that we should be putting a much greater research effort into theory 
of literature. In recent years, and particularly under the impetus 
that has come from the sister discipline of linguistics, theory of 
literature has made encouraging progress. Perhaps the moment is 
just around the corner when we will have an agreed axiomatics, 
which will be at least as fundamental a break-through as the Saus- 
surian principles were in linguistics. We can hope to have clearly 
defined, objectively verifiable concepts of what could be called the 
‘grammar of literature’, that is the set of rules which all texts are 
governed by and which enable them to realize the potentialities of 
language in the specifically meaningful way we call literary. We 
should also be able to distinguish with complete clarity between two 
reading-techniques which are at the moment most often confused: 
the analysis of the actual text (which includes the analysis of the 
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meaning-structure present in the text), and the interpretation of that 
text (which might be briefly defined as the discovery of absent 
meanings which the text nevertheless admits of). At that stage, it 
will most probably become evident that analysis provides structural 
support (but not content) for interpretation, or, putting it another 
way, that interpretation is the realization of textual structures in 
terms other than those of the text. 

When we have reached such a degree of agreement, two things 
will immediately be possible. If we can pinpoint the exact place 
where agreement about the objective characteristics of a text (or 
of its interpretation) stops and individual projection into the text 
(or beyond it) takes over, then team-work is not just feasible, but 
absolutely necessary, in view of the vast amount of time- and 
labour-saving, and therefore the accelerated scientific progress, that 
can be made in the areas of objective agreement. But the second 
consequence of our possessing a satisfactory theory of literature is, 
of course, that it will then be possible to isolate and teach, quite 
specifically, the reading-skills that literature requires, grading them 
however along a continuum bezween the fundamental skills which 
ought to be made available to every individual as a matter of 
course, and the more refined ones which pre-suppose an increasing 
degree of specialized interest. 

Put this way, it all sounds rather dry, abstruse and academic; 
and obviously theory itself is by definition abstract. Two groups 
of people, moreover, respond with attitudes ranging from suspicion 
to overt hostility, to the proposition that we need a general theory 
of literature. The first is teachers of literature, and the second is 
students of literature. Teachers, I think, are labouring under a 
misapprehension in their opposition to tbe theorization of their 
subject. They are so used to the idea of the incompatibility of dif- 
ferent critical ‘methods’ and individual ‘lines of approach’, that any 
attempt to theorize literature is assumed to be one more rationaliza- 
tion of an intuitive 'approach', a justification of some existing criti- 
cal practice and therefore, by implication, an attack on all other 
critical assumptions and practices. But theory, as I understand it, 
is an attempt to give an account of literature in such a way that 
the empirically observable applicability of all the various critical 
stances can be understood, each approach being definable both in 
terms of its relation to the object itself (literature), and in terms of 
its relation to other approaches. In this sense, theory is not likely 
to teach us anything we did not already ‘know’ about the nature 
of literature; but in helping us to conceptualize the nature of litera- 
ture, it will vastly improve our understanding of what we know 
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to be the case. In short, literary theory is not a matter of ‘my’ theory 
versus ‘your’ theory, but of understanding why, how and to what 
extent all our practices ‘work’. That is why I find it sad that there 
is so little enthusiasm for theory among so many of my colleagues. 
As for students, it is a matter of experience that they do not take 
kindly to large doses of theory. Partly, having been trained to think 
of literary study as a test of their individual insights and personal 
value, they feel threatened by theory a little as their teachers do. 
They also tend to associate abstraction with impracticality — with 
the result that it suffices to show them the great practical advantages 
of a grasp of theory for them to change their minds. It helps the 
more ‘gifted’ to become better, more efficient and infinitely more 
resourceful readers of literature, while the supposedly ‘ungifted’ may 
discover for the first time the exhilaration of actually comprehend- 
ing a literary text as literature, of seeing what it is 'saying' and how 
it is saying it at the same time. I firmly believe that the most precious 
gift my own generation of teachers of literature can give to the new 
generation is this gift of skill — but there is no need for its theore- 
tical foundation to be taught first off, or introduced all at once. 
Indeed the main thing to avoid is the temptation of handing down 
to our students a body of theory in the way that we currently hand 
down interpretations and readings, for obviously our theoretical 
formulations must be no less vulnerable to criticism than our inter- 
pretative acts. What we need, then, is a ‘pedagogy of discovery’. 
This is the phrase used by Michel Bénamou in an exciting little 
volume entitled Pour une nouvelle pédagogie du texte littéraire 
(Paris, 1971). He points out that in the early stages of a literary 
education there is no need to introduce formal theory at all. But a 
teacher with theoretical knowledge can devise strategies of presen- 
tation which will enable his students to experience literary texts as 
texts and to explore their functioning and their implications together. 
When by this means the students have acquired a real ‘feeling’ for 
the textuality of literary writing and some empirical methods of 
reading it, the process can gradually be conceptualized so that those 
students who are likely to become teachers of literature or other 
professional readers will enter their careers with a sufficiently clear 
knowledge of the methodology of analysis and interpretation, as well 
as the theory on which it is based, to be able to resist the obscuran- 
tist tendencies which are endemic in the profession. But what is 
more, if those students have initially learnt their theory by a process 
of investigation and discovery, they will emerge with the habit of 
theoretical thought rather than with a firm commitment to any 
specific doctrine, and thus will be more likely to ‘keep up’ with 
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later developments in -he field, and indeed to contribute to them. 

However, I am less concerned with the professionals than with 
the vast mass of students for whom a literary education will be 
less a matter of training for a career than of equipping themselves 
for what I refuse to call leisure, for it is really part of the job of 
being people. A functicnal literary education for them is one which 
will give some insight both into what the “unction of literature is 
in society (in other words: why it is important) and into how 
literature functions as a specific mode of communication (in other 
words, how to read it so that it can indeed accomplish its function). 
For such people, I believe there will be no difficulty in seeing litera- 
ture as relevant to a cu ture of productivity. The ongoing function- 
ality of literature as a generator of meanings will distinguish it from 
the use-once-and-throw-away objects of mass consumerism; and 
being equipped to make literature function for themselves, they will 
have in their own hands, not just the indispensable key to a personal 
culture, but also the means of participating in a collective culture 
which may well never be entirely classless, but should certainly bear 
little resemblance to the sham democratizat:on of culture we know 
today. The best of the modern pop culture is its participatory, 
do-it-yourself, festive quality; the worst is its shoddy exploitation of 
built-in cultural obsolescence, with the wastage and pollution that 
result. If the high culture we call literature is to have its place in 
the life of the democratic majority, it can only be by making itself 
accessible, through education, as a do-it-yourself skill; but there 
would be little point in doing that, indeed it would be criminal to do 
so, unless literature were to act as a corrective within the com- 
munity to the run-away cultural consumerism we are currently 
witnessing. I believe that these two things can be realized, and 
indeed that they must be realized. The second will follow from 
the first; and the policy that I have outlined would, if pursued ener- 
getically and imaginatively, bring them both about. 
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Ts Union list follows the same basic principles of selection as the 
French and the Germanic Studies list, namely, that all known theses 
passed for higher degrees (Master and Doctor) up to 31/3/74 are 
listed, and that some New Zealand M.A. theses or essays are listed, 
although for the most part they correspond to Australian Fourth 
Year Honours theses. Since the number of theses is relatively small, 
they are listed in alphabetical order and are not divided into sec- 
tions, as it is done in the French Studies list. 

The list was compiled from information provided by Librarians 
and Heads of Departments as at 31st March 1974. The author is 
aware that the list may not be complete and any further informa- 
tion will be gratefully acknowledged. 

This list shows that most higher degrees, namely 18 M.A.s and 
2 Ph.D.s in Russian were awarded by the University of Melbourne, 
which awarded the first M.A. as early as 1952 and the first Ph.D. 
in 1957. 

At this stage the concept of the 'standard' M.A. thesis as men- 
tioned by Prof. Thornton-Smith (AUMLA, 30/214) has somewhat 
changed. Some universities, including Monash, now offer M.A. by 
course work, by thesis or by a combination of both. This trend 
towards M.A.s by course work has been observed overseas, and in 
the U.K., out of 38 universities teaching Russian, 8 offer M.A.s 
in Russian and Slavonic Studies to be gained by course work. 

The author wishes to express his deep gratitude to the Heads of 
Departments of Russian and the Librarians for their assistance in 
providing information for this list. 


AGUSHI, I. Vospriyatie idei svobody russkim narodom po N.S. 
Leskova i poeticheskomu tvorchestu N. A. Nekrasova. M.A. 
(Melbourne), pp. 163, 1959. 

BOND, Anatole. German loanwords in the Russian language of 
the Petrine period, M.A. (Old), 1970. 

BOOTH, Anna Katherine. A. S. Pushkin’s ‘Boris Godunov’: A 
European Romantic tragedy. M.A. (A.N.U.), pp. 230, 1973. 
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CANAVAN, E. A. R. The acceptance of suffering as a Russian 
literary theme: studies in the literary treatment of the ‘Insulted 
and Injured’ (with special reference to Dostoyevsky). M.A. 
(Melbourne), pp. 320, 1954. 

CASSELTON, Alexandra Filippovna. Christian enlightenment in 
Feofan Prokopovich's tragicomedy ‘Vladimir’. M.A. (Auck- 
land), pp. 175, 1967. 

CLARK, Katerina. Public values in post-Stalin fiction: attitudes 
towards authority, human welfare: political expression, truth and 
justice in Soviet fiction published between the years 1953 and 
1957. M.A. (A.N.U.), pp. 356, 1966. 

COCHRANE, Winstone Alexander. Zoshchenko as an observer 
of man, M.A. (Canterbury), pp. 186, 1964. 

CREW, J. Some aspects of nineteenth century Russian history: 
Translation of documents and commentary on Economic and 
ideological developments on Russia from 1820’s to the 1880's, 
M.A. (Melbourne), pp. 351, 1966. 

DESSAIX, Robert (Jones). Yurii Olesha: his encounter with 
Soviet culture. M.A. (A.N.U.), pp. 237, 1968. 

EDGINTON, William Sherwin. The messianic concept in the 
work of Aleksander Blok. M.A. Hons. (Canterbury), pp. 24, 
1961. 

FIELD, Alan. Vladimir Nabokov. A bibliography, Ph.D. (Qld.), 
May 1972. 

GREEN, Priscilla Caroline. ‘The idea of redemption in the two 
novels of Dostoevskii . . .'.M.A. (Canterbury), pp. 64, 1962. 

GRISHIN, D. “The Diery of the writer’ by F. Dostoyevsky: an 
examination of the genesis, problems and structure of the ‘Diary 
of the writer' against the social and literary background of the 
"70s. Ph.D. (Melbourne), pp. 447, 1957. 

GRISHIN, V. The misunderstood Gogol. M.A. (Melbourne), 
pp. 146, 1970. 

HAMMOND, Keith Grahame. Ilya Ehrenburg—A Soviet literary 
phenomenon. M.A. (Canterbury), pp. 108, 1966. 

HARVIE, Jones A. The passionate sceptic: the poetry of E. A. 
Baratynsky. Ph.D. (Otago), pp. 353, 1971. 

HASSANOFF, Nicholas A. Word order in Kussian and English: 
a study in functional sentence perspective. M.A. (A.N.U.), pp. 
174, 1973. 

HILL, P.M. Denotation of colour in Russian and Bulgarian: 
Comparative linguistic analysis. M.A. (Melbourne), pp. 226, 
1971. 

HORSMAN, Dorothea J. Some secondary characters in Dostoev- 
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sky studied in relation to the main characters. M.A. (Otago), 
pp. 150, 1970. 

IGNATIEVSKY, Mariya. ‘The byliny of the Kievan cycle’, M.A. 
(Qld.), Sep. 1972. 

JANOWSKY, O. Soviet Satire in the twenties, with specific 
reference to Ilf and Petrov. M.A. (Melbourne), pp. 179, 1970. 

KRAVCHENKO, Maria. ‘Dostoevsky and the Psychologists’, 
M.A. (OQld.), 1969. 

LILLY, Jan Kenneth. An adjective—analysis of Venevitinov’s 
poetry. M.A. (Canterbury), pp. 142, 1968. 

LILLY, Ian Kenneth. ‘Druzheskiye stikhotvornyye poslaniya 
N. M. Yazykova: K. izucheniyu literaturnogo byta 1820-1840’. 
M.A. (Monash), pp. 217, 1971. 

LINDGREN, A. Stressed prepositions in Russian and Serbo- 
Croatian. M.A. (Melbourne), pp. 214, 1961. 

LOJKINE, Susan Mary (Turtle). Themes of Russian lyric 
poetry 1800-1830. M.A. (Canterbury), pp. 98, 1964. 

LOJKINE, Susan Mary (Turtle). The defective verb in modern 
Russian. Ph.D. (Canterbury), pp. 262, 1968. 

MENDELSON, Danuta. On the problem of genre in the light of 
the portrayal of the hero in J. E. Babel’s ‘Red Cavalry’. M.A. 
(Monash), pp. 158, 1972. 

MESHAKOV-KORJAKIN, I. The problem of personality as 
represented in B. Pasternak’s novel ‘Dr Zhivago'. M.A. (Mel- 
bourne), 1961. 

McNAIR, William John Murdoch. The narrator and narrative 
technique in the works of I. A. Kushchevskii. M.A. (Canter- 
bury), pp. 177, 1971. 

OBOLENSKY, Dimitry Nikolayevich. Berdyaev’s interpretation 
of Russian Radicalism. M.A. (Auckland), pp. 142, 1965. 

PACHMUSS, T. Dualism and synthesis of the human soul as a 
theme in Dostoyevsky's work. M.A. (Melbourne), pp. 276, 
1955. 

PAGE, Marina. P. I. Melnikov—Andrej Peëerskij: a loyal 
servant of his country, a skilled master of the narrative. M.A. 
(Canterbury), pp. 188, 1972. 

POBIE, bem ‘Soboryane’ by N. S. Leskov. M.A. (Melbourne), pp. 
191, 1966. 

RASCHKA, M. Chekhov’s short stories of the eighties. M.A. 
(Melbourne), pp. 393, 1972. 

RASMUSSEN, M. J. Esenin’s tragedy in the light of Social events 
in his epoch. M.A. (Melbourne), pp. 191, 1960. 

ROSALION-SOCHALSKY, Olesia. Tvorchestvo Anny Akhma- 
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tovoj i tragichnost v aem. MLA. (Monash), pp. 254, 1974. 
ROTH, Christine. Russian Narod as depicted in the poetical 
works of N. A. Nekrasov. M.A. (Melbourne), pp. 138, 1972. 
SEFTON, A. E. Sentimentality and melodrama in Dostoevsky. 

M.A. (Melbourne), pp. 110, 1952. 

SLONEK, Robert. Some reflexes of the Indo-European languages 
in the Slav prosodic paradigms. Ph.D. (Monash), pp. 155, 1972. 

STAPLES, Natalie. A widenins world: a discussion of the social 
attitudes and social problems cf young people in Soviet literature 
1957-1963. M.A. (A.N.U.), pp. 93, 1970. 

SUSSEX, Roland Denis. The translation of poetry; a literary and 
linguistic study of some of the practical and theoretical problems 
of the translation of poetry, wh particular reference to Russian 
and the translations of P. A. Xatenin. M.A. (Canterbury), pp. 
206, 1967. 

TRAVERS, M. B. Vremennys, uslovnyys i ustupitelnyye predlo- 
zheniya v rasskazakh A. P. Caekhova. M.A. (Melbourne), pp. 
127, 1958. 

UGLITZKY, Z. Adverbial expressions of time in Modern 
Russian. Ph.D. (Melbourne), pp. 239, 1963. 

WILSON, Anthony Christopher. Pasternak and the universals of 
‘Doctor Zhivago’. M.A. (Cantzrbury), pp. 90, 1965. 

WITHERIDGE, S.  Contrastive analysis of some predicative con- 
structions in Russian and Serbo-Croatizn. M.A. (Melbourne), 
pp. 139, 1973. 

WOODHOUSE, Robert H. M. History and principles of com- 
pilation of the large Soviet Academy Dictionary of Russian 
(1950-1965). M.A. (A.N.U.). pp. 300. 1972. 

WRASSKY, H. L. Obrazy 'Lishnikh liudzi’. M.A. (Melbourne), 
pp. 167, 1966. 

ZAJDA, Iosif Ivanovich. Ideinc-esteticheskie osnovy tvorchestva 
Briusova dorevoliutsionnogo perioda. M.A. (Monash), pp. 251, 
1971. 

ZATORSKI, R. J. A machine translation algorithm for the 
derivation of the structural pet-erns of prepositional expressions 
in Russian scientific prose. M A. (Melbourne), pp. 92, 1962 
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M.A.s & Ph.D.s M.A. & Ph.D Candidates 
AWARDED as at 31.3.74 


MA M.A. PhD. PhD| M.A. M.A. Ph.D. PhD 
Universities (Lit) (Lang) (Lit) (Lang)] (Lit) (Lang) (Lit) (Lang) 











Melbourne 12 6 1 ] 4 1 1 2 
Monash 4 = - - 3 4 4 B 
ANU. 5 1 - - 2 = 2 = 
N.S.W. Nil Ni Nil Nil - = - zs 
Queensland 2 1 i - 2 i 2 = 

23 8 2 2 

DR eS Oe years Sees 

New Zealand 
Auckland 2 - - Sth Ses Wee ee ge 
Canterbury 9 1 - 1 2 = = = 
Otago 1 T 1 = = = is = 
Wellington - - 3 = 

12 1 1 1 ER are RES 
Sub-Total 35 9 3 3 
Total M.A.s (44) 

Ph.D.s (6) 
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THE VERB IN THE GREEK NON-LITERARY PAPYRI Basil G. 
Mandilaras. Athens, Hellenic Ministry of Culture and Sciences, 1973, pp. 493. 


ALTHOUGH much has been done, the subject of Koine Greek is still a rich 
field awaiting thorough exploration This book is a welcome addition to the 
small number of reference works at present evatable, such as Mayser's 
invalwable Grammatik der griech. Papyri aus der Ptolemäerzeit, which in 
a sense it supplements. 

Mandilaras undertakes a very comprehensive and detailed survey of the 
morphology and syntax of the verb in the papyri, covering especially the 
later Koine period, with references co Mayser fcr the Ptolemaic. The classi- 
fication of the often complicated and difficult phenomena is well done, and 
Ms discussion is mostly helpful. But the book's special value is as a collec- 
tion of the material: the author's corsistent practice is to cite and quote at 
length, always including dates and, wkere relevant, quoting whole sentences. 
Thus one can learn for example in 8331711! not merely that the confusion 
of first and second aorist endings 1s gaining ground, but in precisely which 
verbs and documents this development is attested. Another advantage of 
M.’s approach lies in treating morphology and syntax together: as M. fully 
realizes, the changes going cn in bota are so oïten interdependent at this 
period. 

Although on the whole this is a valuable book, it suffers from a great 
many minor faults. Too often M. simply cannot get things right. Thus in 
231, despite a list of references to the literature M.’s outline of the ‘origin 
and development’ of the augment is cuite astray, missing the fundamental 
point that the augment was originally £n optional element (the whole matter 
is clearly set out e.g. in Chantraine, Morphologie 8358, not referred to 
by M.). In discussing the New Testament M. seem quite innocent of the 
differences between books (23ff., esp. 35), and even repeats the tiresome 
fallacy that ‘the Holy Ghost spoke tae Janguaz2 cf the people’ (35). In 
317(11) it is said that the first aor. o? ebDp{oKc: is not found in Modern 
Greek, which has instead Bpfika, cerived from the old perfect: but in 
266(6) we are told that nOpa is ‘used as aorist in Modern Greek’. 

The difficult subject of aspect canact be gone into here, but M.'s treat- 
ment is open to objection at a number of points. E.z, few will agree with 
his apparent atempt to deny the levelling of aor and pf. (324, 327, 
cf£.470ff.). Some important werks on aspect seem io have been missed, such 
as Bakker (here as elsewhere M.’s bibliography is erratic). 

Many mistakes are due to M.’s habit of inaccurate. even careless, descrip- 
tion. Some examples out of many: M. speaks of the disappearance of ‘the 
temporal distinction’ between the impf., aor, and pf. (39): there is no 
temporal distinction between impf. and aor. at any ime in Greek. In 284 
the summary of the impf. as ‘the tense which expresses a repeated action, 
or series of actions in the past' leaves a good deal to be desired. In 317 
(similarly 322(1)) Ms statement that ‘the endings of the first aorist . . . 
are completely established in Modern -Greek’ is a surprising inaccuracy: 
the Modern Greek endings are a result of fusion of the two types, with 
-£G from the second aor.-impf. 

Other mistakes of detail are commen. Typical are: ‘Jamgs*-translation’ 
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(334) for ‘King James Version’. The LXX is wrongly referred to through- 
out as the O.T. (eg. 59). In 238, a section on compounds with èv, && 
in which the syllabic augment is omitted, M. includes in his examples two 
which are not compounds (Evixe, EveyKa.). References to Chantraine, 
Morphologie are muddled: in at least three places (305 n.3, 317 n.3, p. 140) 
* 8^ should be 'p.'. Misprints are not infrequent: a notable example (231) 
is Schwyzer ‘pp. 670-156’ for ‘pp. 650-6’. 

The book is extensively indexed, a feature for which the author is to 
be thanked, but even here all is not well. It is not difficult to find omissions 
(e.g. under ‘Atticistic influence’ add 156, under ‘Phrynichus’ add 541 n.2), 
and the index of verb forms would have been more useful if all the forms 
of each verb had been collected together rather than placed m strict alpha- 
betical order. 

In sum, this book suffers from many drawbacks But despite these it 
retains considerable value as a presentation of the evidence in this important 
and to a great extent unexplored period in the history of the Greek language. 


University of Sydney J. A. L. LEE 
NOTES 


* References to paragraphs throughout. 
? W, F Bakker, The Greek Imperative (Amsterdam, 1966). 


A HISTORY OF MODERN GREEK LITERATURE Linos Politis. Oxford 
University Press, 1973. 


A WARM welcome is to be given to amy book in English which will further 
knowledge of Modern Greek language literature and culture. Until recently 
there has been no general survey of Modern Greek literature in English 
and so the English-speaking reader has not been able to acquire a compre- 
hensive view of what has been happening in Greek literature since the 
Middle Ages. Professor Politis’ work, which is addressed to the educated 
English reader, is a good starting point for the general reader and for 
students at the beginning of their studies By a strange coincidence, another 
fiterary history, well known to readers of Greek, that by K. T. Dhimaras, 
has recently been translated into English: this is a rather more scholarly 
work than the book under review and certainly to be recommended to 
scholars. 

Professor Politis' history is an extension of a work previously published 
in Greek and has been translated into English by Mr Robert Liddell. The 
translation on the whole is easy to read and generally well done, but there 
are minor blemishes. An English reader who has no Greek would have 
less difficulty in understanding if semi-technical words like hendecapente- 
syllabic (fifteen sykable) and Heptanesian (Ionian islands) were avoided. 
The translations of many titles of works are far from felicitous. For example, 
why The Barrage (and not the Dam, or Weir) as the title of Plaskovitis’ 
novel (p. 272)? On the same page the third work in V Vasilikos’ early 
trilogy is rendered The Message, whereas the Greek word means ‘angeliza- 
tion’, What would an English reader understand by 'guileless demotic’? (The 
Greek adjective here has the force of ‘pure, unaffected, straightforward’). 
It was the ethographical story (i.e. the story describing local Greek customs) 
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which finally set Modern Greek prose on its true path, but in this History 
it is given the strange mame ‘Genre sto-y'. 

The introduction (of 18 pages) is valuable, tut to be fully meaningful 
requires a limited knowledge of Greex. It gives 1 brief — and hence over- 
simplified at times, somewhat mislead ng — history of the Greek language, 
surveys the ‘language question’ (without some knowledge of this problem, 
one cannot hope to understand a dct of what has happened in Modern 
Greek literature and culture) and looks at Mocerr. Greek prosody (some 
knowledge of Greek is certainly requ. red here). 

The text proper is divided into two parts, th» first part (chapters I-V, 
pp. 21-97) treating the development of Modern Greek literature up to the 
end of the eighteenth century, the secord part (chaote:s VI-XVI, pp. 101-273) 
dealing with the period since the creation of the Modern Greek state. 

Professor Politis (rightly) begins his history o^ Modern Greek literature 
with the works in the vernacular (especially (Digzni: Acritas) of the Byzan- 
tine age, and surveys the development from thea, through the folk songs, 
Cretan literature, etc., to the present day. Because the account is of necessity 
rather brief, oversimplifications and irconsistenczss are virtually inevitable. 
It seems unnecessary here to mention ~hese (and they are quite numerous), 
as the overall account is lucid and these blemishes will not perturb the 
general reader, although when he says on p. 109 (with Christopoulos’ poems) 
that Modern Greek poetry had begu its history, on2 may wonder what ali 
that has gone before has been about! Poetry throughout, however, is com- 
petently treated right up to the contemporary period. 

The work as a whole is praisewortky but I think Professor Politis could 
have taken account in a version uxended for English readers of what 
is available in translation Roidis' Pope Joan is a (tke?) highlight of Greek 
prose in the nineteenth century and Lewrence Duxre l’s excellent translation 
makes it readily available to English readers, yet it is dismissed in about 
six lines by the author. P Prevekakis i: described as a pupii and imitator of 
Kazantzakis’ (p 238) (‘imitator’ seers to be gomg beyond the facts), yet 
no mention is made of such an important worx as Sun of Death, quite 
adequately rendered into English by >hilip Sherrard. 

A brief exercise treats the younger generation of writers who have become 
known since the second world war. In a recently pablished work, one would. 
I believe, expect a fairly comprehensive treatmeat of the younger gerera- 
tion of writers, as most of to-day's students show most interest in this period, 
but the account given here is scrappy and uninfcrmative. 

An Appendix gives the Greek of peems quoted (all too few!), Chrono- 
logical Tables, a useful Bibliography and a good Index. 

There are faults in this work, but also merits anc I can warmly recom- 
mend it to readers who would like to acquire scme acquaintance with the 
courae literature has taken in Greece aince the Middle Ags. 


Universly of New England P. R. THOMAS 


THE DRAMATIC WORKS OF RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN 
Edited by Cecil Price. Vol. I, pp. xii + 1-443; "ol. I, pp. vi + 444-875. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1973. 

PROFESSOR PRICE won unstinted acclaim in 1966 for Lis edition of Sheridan’s 
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' detters. He has now followed this up with an outstanding edition of the plays 
Fully measuring up to the high standards of the Clarendon Press, it provides, 
for students and scholars, something which has long been lacking — an 
edition that surveys the whole field of Sheridan's manuscripts and their 
relation to the printed texts. 

This challenging task has been achieved with precision, thoroughness and 
economy. Professor Price’s brief introductory remarks are invaluable for 
the light they throw on Sheridan’s working habits, on the events which led 
to Wilkie and Murray’s publishing their collected edition, on the subsequent 
history of Sheridan’s manuscripts at Frampton Court, and on their twentieth 
century dispersal. In examining and collating, Professor Price has shown 
scholarly exactitude and masterly editorial judgment. For the first time 

' (outside the columns of TLS and of scholarly journals) the complexity of 
the editorial problem presented by Sheridan's plays has been demonstrated; 
and it has been most persuasively solved. 

Complex the problem certainly is, and in a unique way. Sheridan was 
not averse from revising his dramatic works, once they had appeared on 
the stage (indeed, according to Moore, Sheridan told Ridgway, a printer who 
had bought the copyright of one of his plays, ‘he had been nineteen years 
endeavouring to satisfy himself with the style of The School for Scandal, 
but had not yet succeeded’); but his lack of method where paper work was 
concerned was notorious, and his corrections were often arbitrary and 
inconsistent. 

Through the labyrinth of readings which resulted from these habits of 
revision, the editor has steered an impeccable course. Each play in turn is 
provided with an introduction in three sections :—-Composition, in which the 
circumstances lying behind the writing of the play are outlmed; Reception, 
an invaluable assemblage of current criticism and commentary on the play's 
firat stage appearance; and Choice of Text, a comprehensive discussion of 
every known source of the text and an indication of the one chosen as a 
basis for the version printed. 

In this area the editor shows up the weakness of R. Crompton Rhodes’ 
edition of 1928. His reasoned accounts of the value of individual versions 
are models of lucidity His discreet footnotes list variants from his copy- 
text. 

The most tangled textual skein in Sheridan's work is of couree The School 
for Scandal, of which Professor Price notes some eighteen manuscript 
versions, as well as the pirated New York edition of 1786 and the famous 
Dublin edition of 1799 (which Moore collated with the Crewe Ms.). The 
editor boldly bases his edition on manuscripts that are in Sheridan’s hand- 
writing or bear some traces of it. 

One noticeable result in this play—as in most of the others—is the 
added liveliness and movement of the dialogue. The reinstatement of 
Sheridan’s own punctuation has been Professor Price’s aim. ‘It certainly 
suggests the way in which he intends the play to be spoken,’ he says. That 
is a positive gain. 

As well as treating the individual plays in this manner, the book provides 
sections on Sheridan’s Revisals; Plays Never Performed; Other Material; 
"and a Postscript, covering material which had come to hand while the book 
was in the press. There is also a useful brief chronology, and half a dozen 
well-chosen contemporary illustrations (though it 1s a pity the frontispieces 
of the two volumes have been accidentally switched). 
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Two misprints only were noticed — on p. 3 (bottom line) and p. 169 
(1.3). 

Jt seems safe to prophesy that this fine edition will be serving generations 
of scholars and students for many years to come. 


University of Waikato P. W. DAY 


STUDIES IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY II Edited by R. F. 
Brissenden, Australian National University Press, 1973. pp. 417. 


Ir is probably because of the very richness of th2 feast of good things 
contained in this excellent volume that few readers, with the understand- 
able exception of the reviewer, will read all of che twenty meaty articles it 
contains. He too, like them, has his preferences which in fact begin with 
Robert Shackleton’s perceptive essey on Pope’s Essay on Man and its 
relation to the French philosophic movement. It is fitting that he should 
open with such a gracious, personel reminiscent tribute to David Nicol 
Smith. Thereafter the emphasis is on English literature. 

The leading figure here is Swift to whom four zortributions are devoted. 
Michael Wilding makes a persuasive case for bringing Gulliver into the 
ambit of the political novel. Professor Stout's Satire and self-expression in 
the Tub reads rather less convincingly than Professor Korshin's brilliant 
essay on satirical typology in the same work. Professor Green's Caveats 
about Swift are fundamentally directed against regarding Swift as too much 
of a Tory-conservative, whether in politics, science, or religion. 

Swift also appears as the dissident opponent of the alleged utility, glory, 
and Divine purpose of international commerce in Professor iLanda's delight- 
fully named article of Silkworms and Farthingaler and the Will of God — 
a charming account of one facet of eighteenth-century rationalism originat- 
ing from Clarinda’s dressing-room or Belinda's breakfast-table. 

Next to Swift comes Fielding, whose Jonathan Wild is the “hero as clown” 
in the tradition of Moliére’s Scapin as anglicised by Otway, and usefully 
compared ("authorially" as Professor Rawson himself would no doubt say) 
with Thomas Mann’s Felix Krall. To Dr Robinson’s Henry Fielding and the 
English Rococo — a somewhat forbidding title to a more specialised article 
— we are indebted for some plates reproducing some ever-welcome scenes 
from Hogarth. Sterne comes into the picture with Rhetoric and Historio- 
graphy: Tristram Shandy's First Nine Kalendar Moaths by John A. Hay, 
where “the digressive artistry of this novel” defers tke details of the hero’s 
procreation and birth for a couple of volumes. Full comprehension involves 
some acquaintance with such figures aa synathroesmus, enthymene and para- 
mologia among others. One of the fascinating things about Richardson. at 
Work . .. by Professor Carroll is to see the author's attempts in additions 
made to Clarissa further to biacken the character of Lovelace, sometimes 
in deference to the opinions of readers and friends. 

A different set of contributions present points of view on such familiar 
eighteenth-century topics and manifestations as toleration, scepticism, genius 
(not for nothing did the Germans invent the term Genlezeit), Hellenism, 
ruins, sensibility and lacrimosity. The latter twc form the substance of 
Cato in Tears: Stoic Guises of the Mcn of Feeling by Professor Donaldson 
— the gap between gratuitous sentimentality and urfeeling Stoicism. The 
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comments on the ‘tender’, ‘domesticated’ Cato of Addison’s tragedy are very 
much to the point. Professor Fabian examines an early theory of gemius 
based on Alexander Gerard’s unpublished lectures delivered to the Aber- 
deen Philosophical Society from 1758 to 1772. Dr Brian Elkner contributes 
Diderot and the Sublime: the Artist as Hero. For Diderot a hero can be 
a sublime artist or a sublime crimiral—Richardson’s Lovelace for example 
(a ‘sublime brigand’), or the Judith who decapitated Holophernes. J. J. 
Cashmere’s article on the influence of Bayle’s defence of toleration — 
contained essentially in the footnotes of his Dictionnaire — emphasises that 
this fact enabled the philosophes to pillage the work more easily The 
sections on Bayle’s use of history for his own purposes—his advocacy of 
absolute and secular government in preference to democracy — illumine 
his opposition to religious dogmatism and intolerance. Parallel to Bayle runs 
historical scepticism in Scotland illustrated diversely by Dr Rae in the 
persons of Mackenzie and Innes. A less familiar aspect of France from 1750 
to the revolution emerges from Professor Leith’s investigations into 
educational ideas current at the time. Hawkesworth’s Voyages (Professor 
Pearson), much read and translated in their time, bring the eighteenth 
century into the Pacific, and provide glimpses both of patriotic smugness 
and native naïveté. 

The most significant contribution to the volume from German sources is 
Professor Marcia AHentuck’s article on Fuseli’s translations of Winckel- 
mann’s reflexions on ancient art, to which he applied those famous words 
eine edle Einfalt und eine grosse Stille. It 18 a little disturbing to find one 
who commends Fuseli’s ‘paraphrastic perceptiveness’ producing or repro- 
ducing questionable translations in her text. When for example, did neulich 
ever mean anew (176), or zeigen mean greet or nach mean during (167)? 
It is unfortunate too that a fellow woman researcher V. Stockley (whose 
name is misspelt in the otherwise excellent index) should be given the 
wrong sex on p.170. 

But what brings the eighteenth century very close, or as Professor Hains- 
worth claims, almost makes one feel a part of a theatre audience of the 
time, 1s David Garrick's prologues and epilogues, not eminent as poetry 
but aptly tailored to the occasion. These papers, selected from those delivered 
at the second David Nichol Smith Memorial Seminar held in Canberra in 
1970, represent researches by scholars m Europe, the United States, Australia 
and New Zealand. Efficiently edited by Dr R. F. Brissenden (himself more 
than once quoted as an authority by the contributors) tbey are fitting homage 
to a great scholar. Si monumentum requiris, perlege . . . 


Auckland, New Zealand A. C. KEYS 


THOMAS HARDY: AN ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF WRIT- 

INGS ABOUT HIM. Compiled and edited by H E Gerber and W. E. 

Davis. Annotated Secondary Bibliography Series on English Literature in 

pU 1880-1920. Northern Iilinois University Press, 1973, pp. x + 
1 


ONE approaches a book such as this in the hope that it will prove to be the 
bibliographical compilation that will supersede all previous listings Unfor- 
tunately, this book, admirable as it is in some respects, proves to be merely 
another bibliography, an indispensable one for Hardy scholars, but not a 
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definitive one. It does not supersede Carl Weber' 1940 bibliography nor 
the various annual bibliographies for the years which it covers (1871-1969), 
for its coverage is not comprehensive enough. Compared to some of the 
standard checklists, on the other hand, it comes off relatively well. A 
random check of 20 items in the Modern Fiction Studies checklist of 
Autumn, 1960, reveals that 19 are abstracted in this volume, the missing item 
being a Japanese book which the earlier ‘ist notes as ‘not seen’. A similar 
check of 30 pre-1969 items in the checklist in Studies in the Novel for 
Winter, 1972, reveals a coverage of 29, the only missing item being a brief 
note from Chamber's Journal in 1928 (however. Andrew Lang's attack on 
Tess, listed in Studies in the Novel in its reprinted form in Albert Mordell's 
Notorious Literary Attacks, is disted only in its original periodical publica- 
tion in Gerber and Davis). However, two other checks reveal more serious 
deficiencies in the Gerber and Davis volume. A check of the 1874-75 
reviews of Far from the Madding Crowd listed against a personal list 
(drawn mostly from Weber and a thesis by Arthur Minerof which Gerber 
and Davis list) shows that the volume includes only 15 of 21 items. Missing 
are: reviews of the serial instalmen:s in the Spectaror for 7 February and 
14 March, 1874 (the former including the first public acknowledgement of 
Hardy as the author of the anonymous serial then appearing in Cornhill); 
a note on the serial instalments by Edith Simcox in the Academy for 14 
February, 1874 (important for its comparison of Hardy to George Elot); 
an important review in the British Quarterly Review of January, 1875 
(listed in Weber); a review in the Echo of 28 November, 1874 (listed in 
Weber and quoted in Laurence Lerner's and Jchn Holmstrom's Thomas 
Hardy and His Readers); a review ir. Figaro (quoted by Lerner and Holm- 
strom). Further, Gerber and Davis rely on the Lerner and Holmstrom 
excerpt from the review in the Examiner for 5 December, 1874, and thus 
follow them in leaving it unascribed, akhough in the original it is signed 
by William Minto; there is also no mention of the fact that Minto's article 
on Hardy in the Bookman in December, 1891, draws upon this earlier 
review. 

A second spot-check, this time w:th the PMLA and Victorian Studies 
listings for 1967 (supplemented by the late entries in the 1968 lists), reveals 
further serious deficiencies in coverage. On the one hand, the Gerber and 
Davis listing bas some items not found in either of the other lists Some 
of these are trivial: several of the Toucan Press pamphlets (and a separate 
listing of items in a Toucan Press Hardyana pamphlet which the other 
bibliographies list only under the editor); a TLS review and ‘answering 
letter; a thesis on Hardy and Whitman. Others are more important: an 
article by Cleanth Brooks on the language of poetry which includes a dis- 
cussion of Hardy's diction; an article by Lloyd Fernando in the Southern 
Review on the ideology of the ‘new woman’ containing much on Jude the 
Obscure; two critical introductions to Hardy texts; several sections in 
William Marshall’s book on the Victorian novel dealing with Hardy; an 
article by Raymond Williams in the Listener. On the other hand, the 
annual bibliographies have some items omitted =ron Gerber and Davis. 
Some are relatively trivial: six comparative or geaeral theses including 
sections on Hardy; a note on Hardy materials in the Colby Library Quar- 
terly; a letter in Country Life. But others are significant and certainly 
should be in any comprehensive bibliography: a review-article by J. Hillis 
Miller in Victorian Studies; two artic es in German festschrifts, including a 
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substantial one by Dieter Riesner, a leading German Hardy scholar; a com- 
parison of Hardy with Tolstoy in an article in a Russian festscrift; an 
important critical introduction to a new edition of Jude the Obscure; an 
article on The Mayor of Casterbridge 1n Massachussetts Studies in English. 
It would appear, then, that the standard annual bibliographies have not even 
been thoroughly checked in the compilation of the Gerber and Davis volume, 
a serious oversight. One hopes that this lack of definitive comprehensive- 
ness will be remedied in the supplement recently announced in English 
Literature in Transition, which is to include works published since 1969 and 
‘such important earlier items as were omitted from the first volume’. Until 
then, one must take literally the editors’ modest remark that they ‘regard 
this volume on Hardy as a beginning’. 

Aside from this lack of comprehensive coverage, the Gerber and Davis 
volume is an impressive piece of work The abstracts vary in quality and 
inclusiveness, but they are extremely useful and give accounts quite adequate 
for determining whether the item in question is worth obtaining. The 
critical comments (place in brackets) are irregular and incomplete but at 
times helpful. The lengthy abstracts of some foreign-language items are 
especially useful. The listing is chronological (with alphabetical listings 
within each year), but the five indexes make the book useful for a variety 
of purposes, especially the indexes by author, by work discussed, and by 
journal. It will be these indexes that most readers will use when hunting 
for new references, while the chronological order is useful when one is 
looking for an abstract of an item known but not yet seen, or when one 
is looking for reviews or for materials for studies of changes in taste. 
The relative comprehensiveness (greater than any other single source), the 
quality of the abstracts, and the indexing will make this the first biblio- 
graphy to consult; but, unfortunately, its lack of definitive coverage will 
mean that it will need to be supplemented by other sources for the years it 
covers. 


University of Otago A L O. JONES 


THE TALES OF HENRY JAMES. Edited by M. Aziz. Volume I. 1864-1869. 
Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1973, pp. 1 4- 516. 


Tuis is the first volume to appear so far of an undertaking which promises 
to be witbout rival in comprehensiveness and deservedly standard for a 
long time to come. It covers the first fourteen of James's shorter works and 
is the first of an eight-volume series which, when completed, will provide 
in effect a variorum edition with a chronologically consistent text and a 
complete record of all the textual variants in James's different revisions. 
Notwithstanding the invaluable labours of Professor Leon Edel and 
others, the texts of James's shorter fiction have up to now constituted a 
largely uncharted territory. Once James had been dead for twenty-five years, 
and his writings could therefore be published by anyone willing to pay 
the etatutory royalty, new selections of the tales began to proliferate and 
hence the practical problem arose of which text to print. Professor Aziz has 
elected as his copy-text the original serial-text for all the tales that first 
appeared in magazines; in the case of those stories that were never serialised 
the first book-text has been used. In choosing the serial-text as the basic one 
for the edition Professor Aziz subscribes to the theory that the first published 
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form of a multiple-version work is the only one which ‘may be said to 
have the “right” authority’; certainly no revision of a published work is 
ever strictly an integral part of the chain of events which made up the 
original creative process. In other words no editor can afford to think in 
absolute terms when confronted with such multiplicity of versions as 
obtains in the James canon; for some tales werz revised three times, some 
twice, some only once and a substartial minority (including e.g. eight of the 
fourteen tales in the present volume) were not reprinted in the author's 
lifetime. It could be argued of course that the first book-text, especially 
with regard to the most popular tales, was the form in which the works 
were best known to the vast majority of contemporary readers; but this 
objection to Professor Aziz's editorial decision-making is met by the fact 
that his edition is, after all, a variorum. 

A great deal of well-ordered information about the texts, publishing history 
and the earlier years of James's personal and p-ofessional career is skilfully 
compressed into an introduction of thirty-four pages. There is also a emall, 
though usefully informative, appendix of contemporary notices of some of 
the tales in this volume. The textual variants of the six tales that underwent 
revision(s) are arranged with admirable clarity and indicate that even in 
his ‘prentice years James was already ‘a passionate corrector a fingerer of 
style’, like his creation Dencombe, the writer in ‘The Middle Years’. One 
anticipates with some eagerness the variants for later volumes in the series 
which will reduce the revisionary architecture of the New York Edition, for 
instance, to manageable building blocks for research purposes; for on the 
evidence of this volume Professor Aziz and the Clacendon Press are provid- 
ing a magnificent basis for future textual and bibliographical investigations 
and the literary studies underpinned by these. 

There are misprints on p. 21 (‘1965 for 1865"); p. 54 (‘role’ for ‘roll’); 
and p. 54 (‘bleams’ for ‘gleams’). 


University of New England F. G. ATKINSON 


THE BORDER BALLADS. James Reed. London, The Athlone Press, 1973, 
pp. x 4- 218. x i 


MR REED, ın his Introduction, calls his book ‘an attempt to understand 
Borderers and the Border, up to the union of the crowns, through their 
ballads seen not merely as folksong, nor simply as poetry, but as a unique 
record of the life, in all its joy, superstition, savegery and grief, of a remote 
and precarious frontier community.’ Indeed, despit2 some gestures towards 
folklore and literary criticism, this is pramarily aa essay in local history. 
He observes (p. 58), "The power of place in Bcrder ballads is very different 
from what is exerted in Marlow or Milton’; a poirt worth making to those 
who do not share Mr Reed's knowledge of the history, landscape and 
architecture of the Scottish border Much of the most valuable chapters 
are the first two, "The Borders and the Ballads’ and ‘Ballads of the West 
Marches’, where the author, by using the Calendar of Border Papers and 
similar local documents, is able to give a vivid picture of sixteenth century 
life on the Border, helped by fine photographs of moorland, fells and pele 
towers. This is useful to the studert when considering those ballads which 
belong to this region, the riding ballads of cattle raid and feud m which 
proper names, of families and places, play so large a part But Mr Reed 
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fails to make an adequate distinction between those ballads which belong 
peculiarly to the Border and those which bave been: associated with the 
district through the agency of Burns, Scott, and other collectors. For 
instance, he gives a Northumbrian version of ‘Lamkin,’ ‘Lord Lonkin’, and 
stresses its associations with Ovingham, Northumberland. But this horrid 
and bloody old song was used to terrify children all over England and 
Scotland fon centuries, with the result that many a grim old ruin is still 
known locally as Lord Wearie’s castle, and many a dark wood as Lamkin’s 
dell. All Mr Reed can do here is to demonstrate that this very widespread 
ballad was sung in Northumberland, which is bardly surprising, and adds 
little to our understanding of Border mores. Here, as too often, Mr Reed 
exaggerates ‘the power of place’. The last three chapters suffer from a 
parochia] outlook characteristic of ballad singers but wholly inappropriate 
to ballad scholars. 

Mr Reed relies far too heavily on the texts in Scott's Minstrelsy. 'He 
mentions, very briefly, Child's suspicions about ‘Kinmot Willie’, but omits 
to say that, ‘it is generally agreed to have been completely invented by Sir 
Walter Scott’. Matthew Hodgart's admirable handbook’, which I quote here, 
is in Mr Reed's bibliography, but to have included this admission would 
have damaged the case for using the ballads as ‘a unique record of the 
life.. ? 

This book suffers from the inevitable comparison with the recent publica- 
tion by Dr Buchan, another ballad enthusiast of strong local loyalties, on 
the ballads of North-East Scotland? Buchan profits from a thorough know- 
ledge of ballad scholarship, especially the work of the Chadwicks and 
of A. B. Lord on oral transmission. His detailed study of ballad structure 
18 a first-rate contribution to critictsm and a boon to those who hope to 
restore the serious study of ballads to university English departments One 
essential but difficult job remains unattempted by Reed or Buchan; serious 
critical work on the relation of words and music. If a valid critical method 
could be devised for the study of song as an amalgam of words and tune, 
not only the ballads but an enormous range of lyrical poetry of first-rate 
importance from the thirteenth century to the present day would be made 
susceptible of rational discussion. Song, the most universal of arts, simplest 
and most mysterious of pleasures, might de the great link between university 
English departments and, via the schools, the world outside. At present 
ballads and other lyrics are neglected on our syllabuses only because we 
are embarrassed to find ourselves with nothing more to say than, How 
beautifull’ 


Flinders University HUMPHREY TRANTER 


NOTES 


* M. J. C. Hodgart, The Ballads. (London, 1962) p. 12. 

? David Buchan, The Ballad ond the Folk (London, 1972). 

* Important contributions to the development of such work are: Wilfred 
Mellers, Harmonious Meeting (London, 1965) and B H. Bronson, The 
Ballad as Song (Berkeley, 1969). Bronson's magnificent edition of The 
Traditional Tunes of the Child Ballads (Princeton, 4 vols, 1959-72) has, 
of course, made further critica] work possible and urgently necessary. 
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THE ENGLISH ROMANTIC POETS: A REVIEW OF RESEARCH AND 
CRITICISM. Edited by F. Jordan. Third revised edition. New York, The 
Modern Language Association of America, 1972, Dp. ix + 468. 


THE new edition of this indispensable survey brings up to date the earlier 
editions, of 1950 and 1956 respectvely, by T. M. Raysor and other well 
known Romantic scholars. The revised chapters ard additions come up to 
1970, though a few items from early 1971 hava been covered. They take 
account of new developments during the preceding decade and a half: 
changing viewpoints in literary studies generally, and in interpretation of 
the Romantic Movement, of Worcsworth, Coleridge, Byron, Shelley and 
Keats. 


University of Canterbury A. W. STOCKWELL 


THE MINER’S RIGHT. Rolf Baldrewood Facsimile Edition, Sydney, 
Sydney University Press, 1973, pp. 389; THE HILLYARS AND THE 
BURTONS. Henry Kingsley. Facsimile Edition, Sydney, Sydney University 
Press 1973, pp. 419; POEMS (1913). C. J. Brennan. Facsimile Edition, 
Sydney, Sydney University Press, 972; MARTIN BOYD. Brenda Niall. 
Melbourne, O.U.P., 1974, pp. 48; HAL PORTER. Mary Lord. Melbourne, 
O.U.P., 1974, pp. 48; RECENT FICTION. R. G. Geering. Melbourne. 
O.U.P., 1974, pp. 47; CRITICISM. Erian Kiernar. Melbourne, O.U.P., 1974, 
pp. 48; PATRICK WHITE. Alan Lawson. Melbcurne, O.U.P., 1974, pp. 
114; PETER LALOR. Ian Turner. Melbourne, 9.U.P., 1974, pp. 29. 


Iris well to applaud and perhaps to give E. M. Forster's modest two cheers 
to all those academics and publishers who are m.an‘ully working to further 
the cause of Austrahan or, for that matter, any comparatively ‘new’ litera- 
ture. Nevertheless, some lingering regrets remzin that it has so rapidly 
become such an efficient and businesslike ‘cause’. The time has passed when 
books could be trusted to look after themselves and to communicate their 
contents without the help of qualified intermediaries or the scholarly 
apparatus necessary to ensure academic respectatility. As has been continu- 
ally advocated, Australian Literature has now become an established disci- 
pline within the Universities. 

One of the almost inevitable consequences is the present series of Austra- 
lian Literary Reprints under the general editorship of G A. Wilkes; and 
certainly the two cheers can 3e increased to three fcr the Facsimile Edition 
of Christopher Brennan’s Poems (1913) introduced by Professor Wilkes 
himself, The faithful reproduztion o= the complete design, with its variations 
in typography and arrangement of lines on the pags, enables the reader to 
recognise more fully than at any time since its origimal publication what 
the author meant by ‘a book of verse conceived and executed as a whole’ 

It is more difficult to welcome unreservedly the Faosimile Editions of 
The Miner's Right and The Hillyars and the Burvons. Neither the Mac- 
milan one-volume edition (1890) of the former, nor the first American 
edition (1865) of the latter, would seem to demand our attention today, 
particularly as the critical introductions prove td be more rewarding than 
the texts. When R. G. Geering observes that ‘Boldrewood was an old- 
fashioned writer even in his cwn day . .. is old-fash-oned too in his view of 
the world, and Leonie Kramer asserts that ‘Kangs_ey is far from being a 
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great novelist. He is not even a very good one’, the assumption must be 
made that only a determined search for the beginnings of an Australran 
tradition and a curious form of literary piety have secured the inclusion of 
these two faded novels among Australian Literary Reprints. 

A series of booklets directed towards the largely conscript audience of 
senior schoolchildren, university students and, for good measure, scholars 
and the general reading public, provides intelligent assistance to those who 
are expected or eager to explore Australian wrMers and their work. Martin 
Boyd, Hal Porter, Recent Fiction and Criticism ere four of the current and 
well-chosen titles. These convenient little manuals do not claim to be 
exhaustive but, together with their useful bibliographies, they indicate a 
sensible approach to their subjects; and the authors deserve praise for the 
manner in which so much informative material and critical comment have 
been reduced to a small compass. 

Grahame Johnston who is the general editor of Australian Writers and 
their Work is also responsible for another series, this time of Australian 
Bibliographies, the first of which, by Alan Lawson, is concerned, not 
unexpectedly, with Patrick White. Containing more than seventeen hundred 
fitems, at is a necessary tool for critics and scholars and is so arranged that 
fortunately it is a serviceable tool. 

The writers mentioned have not been burdened with the title of ‘Great 
Australians’, so that it is with some curiosity one turns to yet another series 
of booklets, now amounting to nearly seventy titles and ‘covering the lives 
of any man or woman who it can be justly claimed was a truly great 
Australian’ It is not altogether a quibble to suggest that a better general 
title would have been ‘Australian Notables’ or to recall Fielding’s comments 
in The History of the Life of the late Jonathan Wild the Great. However, if 
one may judge from Ian Turner's competent survey of the activities and 
character of Peter Lalor, the series is intended to provide its Australian 
readers with a sense of the past and thus may be grouped with other books 
also concerned with the making of an Australian traditron. 


Christchurch H. WINSTON RHODES 


HISTOIRE DE LA LITTÉRATURE FRANCAISE P. Brunel, Y Bellenger, 
D. Couty, Ph. Sellier, M. Truffet. Paris, Bordas, 1972, pp. 767. 


Lrrerary historiography, even (and perhaps especially) in a work of 
‘initiation’, involves a number of problems of methodology, aim and view- 
point to which the response of the authors of this work can be gleaned only 
by implication. In the absence of a preface, the only indication of their 
intent is to be found on the dust-jacket, which lays claim in particular to 
the 'reclassement des valeurs littéraires; ouverture aux diverses tendances 
de la critique; insertion du fait littéraire dans le contexte socio-historique; 
extension aux mouvements contemporains’. It may be useful to look at 
these claims individually. 

Obviously, any systematic presentation of literature to students (whether 
in lectures, reference works or syllabus construction) implies a number of 
value-judgments as to what is most worth studying, and it would be of use 
to have a statement from the authors as to what their own criteria are — 
apart, that is, from recourse to the ‘Tradition’, to which their reclassement 
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gives promise of a critical approach One might, indeed, have expected some 
discussion of the concept of literary history itself, and of its value as an 
approach to literature. Both of these, however, are lacking, and the reader 
is left to infer from the book's cortent the answers its authors might give 
to such questions. 

'The answer, in the broadest terris, would seem to be neo-lansonian If 
the ‘ouverture aux diverses tendances de la critique’ is reflected in quotations 
from contemporary critics in relaticn to earlier wrizers (Sartre on Flaubert, 
Butor on Montaigne, Starobinski cn Rousseau), tae critical stance of the 
authors themselves would appear to be a moderate eclecticism amongst 
biographical and historico-social approaches. Picard is usually preferred to 
Barthes. The claim of 'insertion du fait littéraire dans le contexte socio- 
historique' is not completely justified, as the method adopted for each of 
the major periods discussed is to devote a page or two to a historical ‘ntro- 
duction and a somewhat longer (and usually more satisfactory) discussion 
to social background. Such information, however, hardly constitutes a 
‘context’, and the point of nexus between the literary and the historico-social 
is not clearly envisaged. 

The ‘extension aux mouvements contempcrains’ is one of the most 
valuable aspects of this book, as it includes in its conspectus quite recent 
works, even if understandably the authors are somewhat more reticent ir 
their critical comments than is the case with earlier ages where critical 
consensus is more established. Literary histo-ians must obviously make 
some judgment as to whether contemporary writers will be seen by posterity 
as being as significant as they may appear to us without the benefit of 
historical perspective. Even so, and allowing for -zhe fact that certain writers 
of the past may need more extensive commentary if they have been neglected 
by traditional criticism, one may wonder whethe- Charles Sorel merits longer 
discussion than Genet, Robbe-Grillet or Butor, or whether Corneille’s Ser- 
torius and Suréna are deserving of nore space tan that devoted to Ionesco 

The major divisions of the work are the traditional ones of Middle Ages 
then by centuries from the sixteenth to the twentieth. This creates the prob- 
lem of deciding how best to treat those writers wko do not fit neatly into 
the framework of one particular century: the authors must either duplicate 
their discussion of such wrizers, or treat them ent:rely within one section 
which may be inadequate or inappropriate. For instence, Théophile de Viau, 
Tristan L'Hermite, Saint-Amant and Martial de Brives are considered in 
the Siécle de Louis XIII, although they might have been better placed among 
the baroque poets (who, as such, are treated in tke sixteenth century sec- 
tion); Malherbe's early poetry, on the other hand, is considered under the 
heading of the baroque, and his later work in the Siécle de Louis XIII. 
Claudel is discussed at the end of the nineteenth century, even though in 
1900 he was less than half-way through his long life and period of literary 
productivity; similarly Jarry comes at the end of the nineteenth century 
where he no doubt belongs chronol»gically, instead of in the section on the 
literature of the Belle Epoque, where one would imagine he cculd well have 
been treated in the spirit of Shattuck's Banquet Years. This chronological 
division, indeed, puts Valéry's poetry squarely into the Belle Epoque along 
with Apollinaire’s; in view of the divergent theory and practice of the two 
poets, their juxtaposition seems somewhat curious. 

A fundamental question of literary historiography which the authors tend 
to skirt, is the question how far it ıs history that they are concerned 
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with, and how far literature A case in point is that of Gautier, whose his- 
torical role in the definition of certain literary theories and as a represen- 
tative of certain values may well remain more important than the intrinsic 
interest of his work. In fact, Gautier 1s treated rather summarily in terms 
of his work only, and his historical position is rather overlooked. Huysmans, 
similarly, is treated largely as an individual novelist amongst the ‘deca- 
dents’, and the place of his later work in the development of the Catholic 
novel is not considered. 

These general criticisms aside, the treatment of individual authors and 
literary movements is on the whole well researched and thorough, and at 
its best profound and penetrating. On the writers and periods on which 
the individual authors are specialists, the work is excellent (one might 
mention in particular Sellier on Pascal and Couty on Le Neveu de Rameu); 
intelligent and discerning use has also been made of the work of specialists 
(Frappier on mediaeval and Renaissance literature, Albert-Marie Schmidt 
on the sixteenth century, Gadoffre on Ronsard, Rousset on the baroque, 
Hazard on the Crise de la conscience européenne, etc.). The bibliographies 
at the end of each section are in general discerning and thorough despite 
occasional omissions (only Jasinski is listed on Molière, only Berne-Joffroy 
on Valéry), and only at times does the critical approach to individual 
wnters become a défense et illustration rather than an attempt at a judicious 
evaluation. The work is attractively presented and copiously illustrated, and 
should prove a useful reference tool for students. Notwithstanding its short- 
comings, it stands up well to comparison with Lagarde et Michard, and 
certainly with Castex et Surer 


University of Newcastle K. R. DUTTON 


THE ANGLO-NORMAN TEXT OF LE LAI DU COR C T. Erickson. 
Blackwell, Oxford, 1973 (Anglo-Norman Text Society: 24), pp. 65. 


Erickson’s edition of Robert Biket's Le Lai du Cor 1s the first in almost 
70 years. In his Preface Erickson states his purpose as twofold: to improve 
and expand the work of his predecessors and to resolve the question of the 
date of the poem. His predecessors, Wulff and Dörner, edited the text in 
1888 and 1907 respectively, when editors were less conservative in their 
emendations than they are today. Concerning the date of the poem, Wulff 
and Hoepffner had argued that it was composed before Marie de France, 
but Foulet and Hofer insisted that it was composed after Marie. 

In his first purpose, Erickson is admirably successful. His 30 page Intro- 
duction contains special sections dealing with the original manuscript, his 
transcription of it, and his principles of editorial emendation. And at the 
end of his text, there are 10 pages of excellent Notes and a well selected 
Glossary. Erickson is clearly a first-rate editor. 

In his second purpose, Erickson is not successful. Wulff was very probably 
right in the first place when he maintained that the Lai du Cor should be 
dated as early as the mid-twelfth century. (Marie's Lais are thought by a 
number of critics, including myself, to have been written in the 1160’s.) 
Erickson’s case for dating Biket after Marie is shaky. Biket’s use of 
hexameters rather than octosyllabics is indeed evidence of an early date, 
evidence that is not substantially weakened by Erickson’s bringing forward 
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two poems, one late twelfth century and one eerly thirteenth century, that 
use hexameters later than Marie. Ard the fact that the La du Cor contains 
five examples of enjambement between couplets, unknown elsewhere before 
Chrétien de Troyes, is also not suficient evidence that Biket wrote after 
Chrétien, who was a contemporary of Maries: experimentation in tech- 
mique is not confined to the great -writers of eny period. Biket probably 
wrote before Marie and, since he makes mo claim to originality, it is likely 
that he too is mot the first “ai-writer, but one of £ number of poets who 
hit upon the material and form arcund the same time but whose werk is 
no longer extant. Biket's poem represents an independent tradition: unlike 
the lai-writers who came after Marie, he was aat influenced by her. His 
concept of the lai is more primitive than hers: despite his close attachment 
to Arthur’s court—closer than is aers—he lacks her courtliness and is 
strongly antifeminist. Arthur’s violent reaction ta Guinevere's supposed 
infidelity, too, could indicate that the lai is earlr (cf. the violent Marke in 
the early versions of the Trstan story). If Biket did follow Marie, there 
was hardly time for him to regress so far from her concept of the lai. 
The likelihood is that Biket preceded her in writing a kind of lai that was 
then not uncommon. If Marie was mot the first to write narrative kais, she 
is the best, and Biket's poem provide: us with some measure of her original- 
ity and achievement The idea of a series is hes own, and «he is the first 
to write her kind of lai. 

In pleading for a late dating of the Lai du Co-, Erickson finally begs the 
question. The poem is a burlesque, he says, and so ‘can scarcely go back 
to a date when there was no well-established literary tradition to satirize’ 
But it is by no means sure that the roem is a buclesque. Erickson does not 
explicitly ask, as he might have, what was Biket’s purpose in writing the 

The aspect of the poem that most strikes one is rts antifeminism. It dis- 
credits not only the possibility of a woman's fidekty sut also marriage self. 
Whatever concessions Biket raakes in his antiferriniam are superficial; they 
are mere palliatives to lull his audience, smiles to deceive the trusting and 
to make his subject matter generally acceptable. Thus although the chaplain 
who reads the message on the horn declares Yrs; that no man who is 
cuckokded or jealous will be zble to crink from it and second that he whose 
wife has entertained a ‘fol pensé’ towards anotaer man will not be able 
to drink from it, it is not the men who are shamed. The jealousy idea is 
not sustained in the poem, and only -he women are really discountemanced 
What shame comes to the msn comes only throigk the women who have 
deceived them. And although a "£cl pensé’ in a woman seems harmless 
enough—virtually universal, as Iwein says—ths ‘ol pensé covers any 
offence from a sexual fantasy to irfidelity or even outright promiscuity. 
When the horn spills all over Aguisaus of Scotland and on the king of Corn- 
wall (‘Sour lui est tout versé!) a dsfinite judgemem seems to be implied 
on their wives. 

Erickson thinks that we can be cssured.from Cuinevere’s own words 
that she is innocent (p 15), and that Arthur finally makes light of the affair, 
but the poem is not so lighthearted ard the truth rot zo simple. Is Guinevere 
telling the truth? Her speech has a quality of overprotestation about it that 
should make us wonder about her candour: 


Cil ki quert meillour vin 
Nuli ke de reisin .. . 
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Celui devreit houm pendre 
E pus venter la cendre. (395-400) 


And. her statement of her willingness to undergo trial by fire, followed 
immediately by her story about the dauncel to whom she gave her ring 
in gratitude, reminds one of Yseult engineering the circumstances for her 
own trial by fire. Guinevere is ready to swear that she never did love or 
will love a man ‘Fors soulement soun cors’ — but whose body, Arthur’s or 
another’s? Nor does Arthur make light of the affair as Erickson claims. 
He is grimly determined that every man there will drink firom that horn, for 
‘Ja soul n'i avrai hounte!’ The one profeminist portrait, the wife of Caradoc 
(here Garadue), is so idealized that it can have little relationship to women 
of flesh and blood Behind such an ideal lies essential cynicism. 

Therefore Biket is far removed from Marie de France in subject matter 
and in mood. The Lai du Cor is not a burlesque of the lai or a fabliau, It 
is a story that appealed to Biket, who 'mout set d'abez'—like his wily 
Guinevere, perhaps. 

The weakest section of Erickson's Introduction, whether in scholarship 
or simply in argumentation, is that entitled ‘Lai or Fabliau'? The distinction 
between lai and fabliau is not a clear one, and Erickson does not go deeply 
into definition of either genre. He has nothing to say on the nature of the 
lai other than to repeat Ewert in 1960 or on the nature of the fabliau other 
than to repeat Nykrog in 1957. He does not seem to know of the important 
essays by Jean Frappier on the structure of tbe lai (in La littérature de 
l'imagination, 1961) or by Dieter Mehl on the question of genres in medieval 
literature (in DVLG, 1964). Further, Erickson does not mention any of 
the Old French ‘ais other than Marie's, a notable omission in an edition 
of one of those lais. 

When Erickson says that Le Lai du Cor is a skilful blend of fabliau and 
romantic lai, he is evading the question of what each genre means — if 
the Middle Ages were much concerned with specifying literary genres any- 
way. He is right, though, to have some doubts about Biket's poem being 
considered as a fabliau, pointing out that a fabliau normally ends with the 
disgrace of all concerned, whereas this poem goes on to the theme of virtue 
rewarded. 

As a commentator upon the jai, then, or as a literary critic, Erickson is 
superficial. As an editor, he is first class, and that is more important for this 
work. We are most fortunate to have a new, and scholarly, edition of the 
lai accessible again. With that available, it is up to other scholars to throw 
light on the Breton lai or on Biket as a literary craftsman. 


University of Western Australia J. B. BESTON 


AN EXPERIMENTAL PARADISE: THE THEATRE AS A ROMANTIC 
UTOPIA. Ross Chambers Canterbury Department of French, 1973, pp. 11. 


PROFESSOR CHAMBERS’ plaquette is the text of a lecture delivered at the 
University of Canterbury on the occasion of its centennial celebrations in 
May, 1973. Published 1n offset style, it is weH worth republication in ortho- 
dox typography, for it is a penetrating investigation of the 19th century 
attitude towards the theatre. 

As one would expect from the author of La comédie au cháteau, it goes 
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deeply into the question of the Romantics’ view of the theatre as a creative 
microcosm within the cosmic vastitude; a littls world that is magically 
enlarged by idealism and the power of dreaming. To my mind, there is 
an intrmate relationship betwzen this view and tæ Schopenhauerian theory, 
creatively modified by Nietzsche in The Birth of Tragedy, that dreaming 
makes the world. 

For Rousseau, as Professor Chambers remarks, his opera, Le devin du 
village, was so intimate that he wauld have lixed to hear it alone. It is 
interesting to note en passant that this close assoc ation of the spectator with 
the haunting reality of the dream-world was stressed, a few years back, in 
Arnold's Avenir du théâtre. 

Professor Chambers has really opened up an area of criticism that goes 
beyond the theatre. The Romantic view that he exemines is a facet of the 
19th century belief in the pcssibilitv and value of actual creation, within, 
or even opposite to, the Creation. 'That was onz cf Mallarmé's principal 
ideals. There are differences, of course. For example, the Romantics, as 
Professor Chambers points out, did not look on the ‘réve éveillé’ as some- 
thing resulting from ‘any critical or negating functicn of the waking mind’, 
whereas Mallarmé's constant effort to banish hazard was a definite assertion 
of the rights of the critical, selective consciousness. 

It is good to find justice done, in this study to tae :mportance of Gautier's 
dramatic theories. An affirmation by the poet thst is quoted in this context 
is worth re-quoting: ‘Au théâtre l’idée est matérizlle, on la touche du doigt 
dans la personne de l'acteur'. I agree fully with Gautier as far as Romantic 
drama is concerned. Personally, I find the theory, of the "idée matérielle", 
visible and spellbinding, splerdidly illustrated in ballet, where ideas become 
visible and where, for instance, twa clever feet can transform movement 
into an illusion of immobility, arresting the hazards and the restlessness of 
the macrocosm in a dream of static beauty. 

Along with Gautier, George Sand is reservedly rexabilitated in this com- 
pressed but fascinating study. I have been waitirg Jor someone to do her 
justice as an aesthetic theorist ever aince I first read, many years ago, her 
Consuelo, &nd heard, behind her Romantic exazgerations and chunks of 
sentimentality, the music of a lost dreamland, a dim but haunting Utopia. 


Melbourne A. R. CHISHOLM 


INTER-UNIVERSITY FRENCH SEMINAR. University of Canterbury, 
1973, pp. 134. 


In May, 1973, a seminar for members of New Zealand French departments 
was held concurrently with the centennial celebretions of the University of 
Canterbury 

Most of the papers read have been issued in this useful paperback. They 
are devoted to various aspects of the proposed topic: ‘Utopia (and the 
theme of happiness) in Frenci literazure’. 

The mimber of texts is too large to allow a review in orthodox fashion, 
and I can do little more than enumerate, with a few sketchy interpolations, 
this multiplicity of themes. 

What is Utopia? It can be sociocogical, aestketic or moral In French 
medieval literature one of the forms assumed by it was the idealised land- 
ecape, carefully examined here by R. D J. Collias. I should have liked to 
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“find a discussion of Chrétien de Troyes’ forests, though I admit they are 
magical rather than utopian. In Rabelais’ work, Glynmis Cropp looks at 
the Utopia of L'Abbaye de Théléme. Rousseau's Contrat Social is analysed 
by M. D. Stott, while J. Ferry discusses a curious example of the sociolo- 
gical Utopia in Fournier's work. A paper on Flaubert uses that author's 
correspondence to illustrate his utopian views (E. D. Jones). 

Zola? Yes, of course. I rather expected M. V. Pipers useful notes on 
the ‘Quatre Evangiles’ (of which the fourth remains in an unlimned Utopia). 
Peter Low finds, in the case of Eluard, a postponed Utopia — a better king- 
dom to come. ‘Le bonheur’ which Christiane Mortelier discovers in Prevért’s 
Paroles is very genuine. It overflows in most of his work. It is a pity that 
I lack space to discuss Elizabeth Goulding's ‘Giralducian Utopia’, for that 
was a marvellous dreamland. I like the adjective 'giralducian': long live 
the sense of Latin! 

R. G. Stone tackles a fascinating theme in his notes on Anouilh, and 
P. J. Norrish, in his paper on the 20th century theatre, virtually provides 
& very good appendix to Professor Chambers’ guest lecture, reviewed at 
greater length in this issue of AUMLA. 

P. S Daprini gives us a welcome surprise in his essay on 'Négritude et 
utopie dans la littérature africaine d'expression frangaise’. 

I am a little disappointed to see that Montaigne is missing. His essay 
on the Cannibals is only one of his many meditations on idealism. But this 
rich symposium deserves exemption from anything in the way of carping 
criticism. 


Melbourne A. R. CHISHOLM 


DIALOG. LITERATUR UND LITERATURWISSENSCHAFT IM 
ZEICHEN DEUTSCH-FRANZOSISCHER BEGEGNUNG. FESTGABE 
FÜR JOSEF KUNZ. Ed. Rainer Schünhaar. Berlin, Erich Schmidt Verlag, 
1973, pp. 274. 


THE title of this collection of essays in honour of Josef Kunz is deliberately 
designed to suggest a parallel with the 1967 Festschrift for Albert Fuchs, 
Un dialogue des nations, and as a tribute to Professor Kunz's constant 
endeavours to promote co-operation and contacts between French and 
German scholars and students. Of the twelve essays, five are by French 
scholars. (No conclusions of course are to be drawn from the statistics, 
which show that the average length of the French contributions is 11.6 pages, 
that of the German contributions 27.3). 

The first three essays are on mediaeval themes. Ludwig Wolff considers 
the language of Veldeke's Eneide; Georges Zink contributes a short study of 
‘Geburt bei Chrétien und bei Hartmann’; and Werner Schroder (Marburg) 
analyses the function of the Petitcrieu episode in Gottfried's Tristan. The 
next section is occupied entirely by an extensive essay by the editor, Rainer 
Schónhaar, on ‘Pikaro und Eremit’ (pp. 43-94), which offers a comparative 
and historical study of the picaro figure from Lazarillo and Guzmán to 
Grimmelshausen, Le Sage, Fielding and Goethe. Three contributions deal 
with topics from the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, two of them 
happily with studies of J. M. R. Lenz, studies to which Josef Kunz made 
a unique contribution. They are by Heinz Otto Burger. ‘Jakob M. R. Lenz 
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innerhalb der Goethe-Schlosserschen Konstellation’ (pp. 95-126) and by 
René Girard, ‘Die Umwertung des Tragischen in Lenzens Dramaturgie, unter 
besonderer Berücksichtigung Cer Soldaten’ (pp 127-138). These are followed 
by Hans Gunther Bickert, Poeta Rhetor. Zum Einfluss der Rhetorik auf 
die Exposition', the first analysis to be published cf Les Caractéres de la 
tragédie, publié d'après un manuscrit attribué à La Bruyère, a mamuscript 
published in 1870 and only recently rediscoverec. The five essays on 
twentieth-century literature include two in French, a note by Jean-Jacques 
Anstett on ‘André Gide et Rainer Maria RHke and Claude David's 
‘L'Amérique de Franz Kafka’, in which the utopia of Oklahoma is shown 
to be no less concerned with suffering and anguish -han the other paris of 
the novel Pierre-Paul Sagave contributes a short piece on ‘Der Begriff des 
Terrors in Thomas Mann's Zauberberg’, Ewald Kôsh a detailed and chal- 
lenging interpretation of Kafka’s Ein Landarzt (pp. 205-243), and Volker 
Klotz a discussion of the relationship between peintngs of ‘Neue Sachlich- 
keit’ and the prose style of two movels of the period, Kastner’s Fabian and 
Irmgard Keun's Das kunstseidene Mcdchen. 

It is perhaps to be regretted that nsither of Professor Kunz’s major fields 
of scholarship, the Novelle and Heinrich von Kizist, appear in this collec- 
tion, but both the historical spread o? the subject-matter and the geographic 
diversity of the origins of the contributors form an elegant tribute to the 
wide-ranging interests and influence of the scholar in whose honour the 
book appears. Like all Festschriften however, this one still raises the ques-: 
tion: are Festschriften ‘Fundgruben’ or ‘Gräber’? 


University of Otago E. W. HERD 


PROBLEME DER SOZIOLINGUISTIK. U. Ammon. Niemeyer, Tübingen, 
1973 (= Germanistische Arbeitshefte), pp 145 


THIS Marxist introduction to sociclinguistics draws mainly on German 
problems and leans heavily on a namber of empirical studies conducted 
by the author and a few other German linguists. As an ‘eye-opener’ to 
sociolinguistics and its possible implications, it is very sound. Germans 
secking to know what is going on in sociolinguistics throughout the world 
would derive far more information from Dittmar's Scziolinguistik (reviewed 
in AUMLA 41). As may be expected, historical explanations are brought 
to the fore. A select bibliography including a short evaluation summary of 
each book or article follows every chapter. There are also exercises on each 
chapter, which vary from simple quiz questions to interesting suggestions 
for full scale projects. Answers to some exercises ere given at the back. 

In the introduction, a number of basic concepts are clarified, among them 
competence, speech community and variation. Klasse, Schicht, and Gruppe 
are defined and differentiated in terms of Marxist sociology as these are 
frequently referred to later in the book. The political, statistical and linguis- 
tic shortcomings of the use of complex categcries such as Schicht for 
sociolinguistic research are convincinzly presented. Eight social functions of 
language are enumerated, which can be summarized as: means of com- 
munication, instrument of action, means of cognitive development, instru- 
ment of social identification. 

The chapter Dialekt und Einheitss sprache is based largely on Ammon's 
own research on Swabian but discusses, in a general way, the use of dialect 
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and standard language by different regions, age and occupation groups, the 
two sexes, etc., in terms of social history, emphasizing the split between 
manual and intellectual occupations and the effects of automation on 
hierarchy.’ The crucial factor is the person's communication radius. Ammon's 
conclusion that women speak the ‘broadest’ dialect is interesting in that it 

reveals a difference between Germany and English-speaking countries. 
Ammon demonstrates the influence of the separation of home and work on 
the shift to the standard language. On page 40 he is erroneous in claiming 
that (koan), (kaen) and (kaenen) are morphemically identical (koan, 
kaen = nom. — acc, kaenen = acc.) In postulating continuums of dialectal 
‘broadness’, Ammon dodges some of the problems — How does one deal 
with an utterance that is phonologically dialektal and lexically hochsprachlich 
or vice versa? Ammon's dialectal continuum could have been related to De 
Camp'e implicational scales and the division between home and work to 
Cooper's and Fishman's concept of the domain. 

In his chapter on Restringierter und elaborierter Kode Ammon accepts, 
somewhat simplistically, Bernstein's deficit theory and the link between 
class and both language and child-rearing patterns. In fact, he goes one step 
further and attributes the ‘two codes’ to the distinction between manual and 
brain work for the ‘two codes’, thus making the ‘code theory’ again com- 
patible with a simplified Marxist ideology (cf. review of Dittmar, AUMLA 
41). Limitation of society to two Schichten makes this type of argument 
easy. The difference theory is introduced rather incidentally (with one 
argument against the deficit hypothesis appearing only in the exercises.) No 
attempt is made to relate ‘code theory’ to variation (Ch. I). 

There follows a revealing chapter on the often neglected subject of 
Fachsprache und Gemeinsprache. Ammon discusses the jargon specific to a 
particular company, especially relating to producer's goods, and that used 
between various firms and institutions in a field. He briefly refers to com- 
munication barriers in political language, tax returns and advertisements 
detrimental to the average citizen or consumer. Incidentally, the question 
of the guest workers in Germany could also have been raised under variation 
or communication barriers. (Projects on this subject have recently been 
started in Heidelberg and Essen.) 

The role of language in shaping the views of a society is treated $n the 
chapter Ideologische Sprache, which opens with a brief outline history of 
Germany from feudalism to socialist criticism of capitalism. 

Citing examples from national socialism and ‘late capitalism’, Ammon 
shows how complex symbols are used to manipulate opinion. While there 

, are a good many West German linguistic publications critically analyzing 
the language of East Germany, this is one of the first books on linguistics 
to criticize aspects of West German political language. 

It is in the final chapter that Ammon expounds the differences between 
‘positivistic’ and ‘historical-materialist’ sociolinguistics. As there is no men- 
tion of sociolinguistics in East Germany and other socialist countries, the dis- 
cussion is purely theoretical, unless Ammon’s book is regarded as the sole 
representation of ‘historical-materialist’ sociolinguistics. ‘Positivistic’ socio- 
linguistics is depicted as descriptive and a-historical, often devoid of any 
reflection of the overall subject under investigation, and based on exact 
measurements which blur casual relations. 'Positivistic! sociolinguistics 
claims to be politically uncommitted and denies responsibility for social 
implications and results of research are not related to the production process. 
Theory and application are regarded as either two phases in a sequence or 
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two separate sectors of learning. ‘Historical-materialist’ sociolinguistics 
stresses why things are the way they are and assumes that all scientific 
activity is politically biased, consciously or unconsciously. It is intended zs 
a contribution toward social improvement and results are related to the 
production process. It would oe worthwhile to subject the complex eymbols 
*positivistisch' and ‘historisch-materialistisch’ in current academic debates 
in the Federal Republic to semantic investigation. Actually, the name of 
any other field of learning could be substituted for ‘sociolinguistics’. The 
existence of two Germanies with basically different ideologies makes for a 
constant critical re-thinking of categories used in the humanities and social 
Sciences. 

The question of how far political considerations should, could and do 
come into sociolinguistic research is, and ought to bz, a dilemma for every 
sociolinguist. (Perhaps one should not forget that thzre was a highly politi- 
cized 'Sprachsoziologie' in Germany in the 30's and 40's). 

Language is after all a very basic, very human and very political matter. 


Monash University MICHAEL OLYNE 


'e.g. W. Labov, The Study of Language in its Social Context. In J. A. 
Fishman (ed.), Advances in the Sociology of Larguage. I. The Hague, 
1971; 152-216. A Mitchell and A. Delbridge, The Pronunciation of English 
in Australia. Sydney, 1965. 


COMPARATIVE LITERARY STUDIES: AN INTRODUCTION. S. S. 
Prawer. London, Duckworth, 1973, pp. xi-180. 


IN the words of the author's preface this book sets out to present 'a descrip- 
tive typology of comparative literary study which shows its significant work 
on the detail as well as the overall contours of the literary map’ — and it 
does this excellently. 

The opening chapter discusses the terms ‘general licerature’, ‘work ditera- 
ture’ and ‘comparative literature’, the last of which is defined very satisiac- 
torily as ‘an examination of literary texte (including works of literary theory 
and criticism) in more than oae language, through a2 investigation of con- 
trast, analogy, provenance or influence; or a study o2 literary relations and 
communications between two or more groups that speak different languages’. 

Nine more chapters follow, devoted to the different facets of this many- 
sided discipline: ‘National Character and National Literature’ (where, among 
& host of pertinent observations, the author—on this point at variance 
with René Wellek — makes the point that ‘sociologica and historical investi- 
gations have a legitimate part to play in compara-ive literary studies"); 
‘Reception and Communication’; ‘Influence, Anadogy and Tradition’ (on the 
first of these questions, a notoriously thorny one, Professor Prawer is 
admirably judicious); ‘Transla-ion and Adaptation’ (which includes illumin- 
ating comparisons between the original of Ham/et's ‘To be or not to be’ 
soliloquy and the renderings by Voltaire and A. W. Schlegel, and of Ver- 
iaine’s ‘Bon chevalier masqué . . .' with Stefan George's version, as analysed 
by Hartwig Schulz); "Themes and Prefigurations'; 'Genres, Movements, 
Periods’; ‘Structure and Ideas’; ‘Placing’ (“the mutual llumination of several 
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texts, or series of texts, considered side by side"); ‘Theory and Criticism’. 

One cannot but be impressed by the range of Professor Prawer's reading, 
his familiarity with so many works in various literatures which have been 
the subject of comparative studies, and his awareness of what has been 
written by so many scholars in the fields designated by his several chapter 
headings. 

In an undogmatic, non-polemical way this book lays down sound guide- 
lines for the comparatiste en herbe, and will also be read with profit by 
established practitioners. 


Australian National University D. P. SCALES 


LINGUISTIC EVOLUTION. M. L. Samuels. Cambridge University Press, 
1972, pp. ix + 203 


Ir is something of a strange experience to read Linguistic Evolution. Sud- 
denly and unexpectedly one is taken back to undergraduate days and earlier 
teaching programmes in which courses in this bistory of the language, and 
especially in phonological and grammatical change, were commonplace. 
These topics have tended to be displaced in more recent years as discoveries 
of different types about language have been made and taken up. Yet one is 
pleased that Professor Samuels has written this book, for it comes as a force- 
ful reminder that there are these matters other than current pre-occupations 
which throw important light on the operation and nature of language, and 
which deserve consideration by us and by our students. 

The book is concerned with the origin, cause(s) and path of linguistic 
change. Although the author explores several specific examples in the pro- 
cess of pursuing his object, the main thrust is not so much on each item 
per se but on the formulation of explanatory principles of linguistic change. 
He sees change as embracing both expected modifications and unpredictable 
alterations and as occurring in the context of both intralinguistic and extra- 
linguistic factors. His treatment of the subject is thus at once comprehen- 
sive and satisfying. 

While Linguistic Evolution may be concerned with a topic that was more 
prominent in earlier times, it is by no means old-fashioned in its approach. 
On the contrary, it is illumined by much current thinking, and seeks to show 
how conflicts between different linguistic schools may be reconciled and 
combined to provide answers to problems. It 1s a new look at the subject, 
an assessment of earlier theories and a restatement in the light of the assess- 
ment, a culmination. As the author himself writes: 


Since it uses previous theories as its starting point, ıt makes no claim to 
provide either a revolutionary clean sweep or a panacea; but the resulting 
principles will, it is hoped, give a fair reflection of the ‘why’ as well as of 
the ‘how’ of linguistic change (p vii). 


It is because he addresses himself to both aspects, to cause as well as to 
process, that the book is linguistically valuable and, despite surface appear- 
ances, contemporary. 

There may be matters of details which one might wish to question or to 
challenge, but it has many sane things which deserve commendation. The 
author refutes the all-or-nothing fallacy and argues for an interraction of 
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factors, stressing the complexity of language and language use. He pays 
attention to existence of register and its role in change. He recognises that 
while the origin of a change might be traced to one factor, once the process 
is under way, other factors soon enter to promote, impede or modify it. His 
theory encompasses push-chain pressures as well as drag-chain ones. 

Linguistic Evolution is one of the Cambridge Studies in Linguistics The 
publisher claims that it is ‘the first book to attempt a comprehensive explan- 
ation of the reasons for linguistic change’. One might fairly say that Pro- 
fessor Samuels has gone a long way to honouring this claim. 


University of Sydney ROBERT D. EAGLESON 


SEMANTICS. D. D. Steinberg and L. A. Jakobovits, Editors. Cambridge 
University Press, 1971, pp. x + 603. 


FROM being an outcast, almost as it were an untouchable, semantics in the 
last few years has experienced a fulsome restoration, so much so that it 
would now appear, superficially at least, to be in the centre of the stage. 
One can think immediately without any strain of six or seven books which 
have been published on the subject since 1970 A major force in prompting 
this sudden turnabout has been :he development of transformational 
grammar, and notably generative semantics, though fronically in the days of 
Syntactic Structures (1957) Chomsky, like his earlier structuralist prede- 
cessors, was warning us that semantizs would have t> be put on one side to 
await the discovery of adequate procedures to handle it! How swiftly 
events have moved in recent linguistics. 

Semantics, edited by Steinberg ani Jakobovits, stands very much in the 
transformational tradition, perhaps even more so than other contemporary 
publications in the same area. For a. feature of the progress of transforma- 
tional theory has been its penetration beyond linguistics into other disci- 
plines, such as psychology, philosopky and stylistics. And so we find in this 
volume under review sections devoted to two of these other disciplines as 
well as linguistics. 

Part I is devoted to philosophy with the selected papers centring on the 
problems of meaning and of reference. In the first section there are papers 
by Alston and Grice with counters by Wiggins and Ziff respectively. Harmar 
also makes a doubtful contribution. Reference is treated far more skilfully 
by Linsky, Strawson, Donnellan and Searle, with some support from Kend- 
ler and Quine. Charles E. Caton provides the most useful overview of 
those found in the book. 

Part II is given over to the linguists. (Is it being suggested, by giving 
linguistics this central position, that it is the lick >etween the other two 
disciplines?) The first section of this Part gives an airing to the debate 
between interpretive semantics and generative semantics. Chomsky is 
allowed to explain his position through his “Deep structure, surface structure 
and semantic interpretation”, while McCawley in “Where do noun phrases 
come from?” and Lakoff through “On generative semantics" put their side of 
the matter. Other sections concentrate on presupposition and reference, with 
papers by Katz, Weinreich, Lakoff (again), Langendoen, and the then long 
promised “Fact” by the Kiparsky’s, and on the lexicon with Fillmore, 
Bendix, Bierwisch and Dixon and Halle contributing. 

In Part III we come to the concern which psycholcgists have in senrantics. 
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The papers are divided between theoretical issues (Osgood. McNeill, Lenne- 
berg, and Fodor) and empirical studies (Miller, Bever and Rosenbaum). 
One of the editors, Danny Steinberg, offers an overview of sorts. 

For all the claims of its sub-title, “An Interdisciplinary Reader in Philo- 
sophy, Linguistics and Psychology”, this volume is only trivially interdis- 
ciplinary. Each of the three sections is really quite autonomous, and the 
included papers stay well within the confines of their particular disciplines. 
Even the overviews which introduce each section—and which are a pleasing 
component so often neglected in anthologies—make no attempt to forge any 
positive links or to investigate practical interconnections. What we have 
are papers in the fields of philosophy, linguistics and psychology, but never 
the trio do meet: it 1s left very much to the reader to see how the investiga- 
tions of one discipline may further those in another. 

The very arrangement of the collection, moreover, runs counter to its 
basic objective. Instead of locking each discipline in its own part, the 
editors might have sought an organisation, if not wholly at least in part, 
by theme. As a result those papers touching on presupposition from the 
vantage point of philosophy would have been placed alongside papers 
exploring the same problem from the linguistic viewpoint, rather than being 
widely separated as now. Such a procedure may not have been possible 
everywhere, but at least where it was available, it could have been pursued 
and would have supported more successfully the intent of the authors. There 
was a good opportunity wasted. 

There is also some good space wasted for Semantics, it must be said, is a 
mixed bag. Why is Grice's 1957 paper on ‘Meaning’ reprinted, especially 
when it is followed immediately by Ziff's rebuttal, which sets all its main 
arguments at naught? What reasons prompt the inclusion of Osgood’s 
‘Where do sentences come from?’ when he cannot even get basic facts about 
TG right? Surely, too, it is pointless to reprint Weinreich's paper (p. 308- 
28) criticising an earlier version of Katz's 'Semantic theory', when a later 
edition duly revised to meet Weinreich's objections appears in the collection 
just before it (p. 297-307)! 

One is surprised to find several typographical errors in a publication from 
the Cambridge University Press. One is disappointed to find yet another 
reprinting of papers already published in other collections. At least a third 
of the articles can be found in other readings, and I now have five different 
copies of Chomsky's “Deep Structure, surface structure, and semantic inter- 
pretation’. While one recognises the problems of editors, if authors allow 
their papers to be reproduced at will, readings will cease to offer the benefits 
they originally did, and there will be a diminishing return with the release 
of each new anthology. 

These remarks are not meant to condemn Semantics outright. It con- 
tains much that is valuable and extremely stimulating, all the more because 
the ideas presented point the way to the resolution of semantics problems 
that have beset us. One thinks here of Strawson's solid contribution, and 
those of Linskey and Donnellan on reference. McNeill and Lenneberg in 
the Part on Psychology well make up for the deficiencies 1n Osgood; and 
Part II on Linguistics has articles that are valuable for diverse sets of 
reasons, such as those by Chomsky, Lakoff, Dixon and Hale. (It is interest- 
ing to see Aboriginal languages being used as the source of evidence for a 
change!) It is just that the anthology does not live up to its avowed intention 
and one regrets that the opportunity was missed. 

University of Sydney ROBERT D. EAGLESON 
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THE LAST COUNTRY E. W. F. Tomlin, London, Faber and Faber, 1974 
pp. 280. 


HAVING just spent four months in Japan as a Leverhulme Fellow, I agreed 
to review this book with some anticipation. My experiences in the country 
made me realise, more clearly than before, that if one is going to appreciate 
Japanese literature one needs to understand the inner spirit of Japanese 
civilisation and way of life, the forces, customs and habits of thought that 
lead the people to express themselves the way they do. As I had discovered, 
this important knowledge cannot often be gained from general descriptions 
of the country. 

It seemed that E. W. F. Tomlin m.ght be the writer to produce the desired 
book. He had been head of the British Council in Japan for six years from 
1961-1967. His official duties took him to many parts of the country, fre- 
quently 1nvolving several visits to the same place. and brought him in touch 
with a wide and varied range of Japanese, many of whom were cultured 
and intellectual, well able to give -elling accounts of how they and their 
countrymen thought and felt. Moreover the title suggested that the author 
might be interested in these deeper matters rather than superficial and 
surface descriptions. 

On reading, the book unfortunately becomes a grave disappointment. 
There are times when Tomlin makes accurate and very useful observations. 
He is so right in his analysis of the status and role of woman. It is not at 
all a straightforward matter, and to describe Japanese women as completely 
suppressed is all too simplistic. As he comments, they possess ‘a deference 
which is not the same as submissiveaess' (p. 40), and wield a strong ‘behind- 
the-scenes power' (p. 43). He understands the pride which the Japanese 
have in their work, no matter whal it might be, which engenders a sense 
of dignity and self-respect which counterbalances the strong hierarchical 
structure in society. I agree with his assessment that ‘here was a progressive, 
developed nation which was determ:ned to mould the future on the lines of 
its past’. I was struck myself wita the way the Japanese have adopted 
Western technology but retamed the old mores. As one Japanese put it to 
me, their motto has been: ‘Japanese soul, Western knowledge’. I would also 
agree with Tomlin that the Japanese are more religious than academics 
want to make out. 

But these—and some oth2r—wo-thwhile observations come almost as 
asides, and sadly are not the main thrust and concern of the book. In fact 
they are very much in the minority, as so much of it is taken up with an 
account of the author’s daily doings. It was not surprising at the end of 
the book to read on the back flap that Tomlin had kept a diary while in 
Japan, for The Last Country has all the marks of on edited diary. Unfor- 
tunately it has been badly edited rom the point of view of a scholarly 
audience. The style is ragged, the content too personal and anecdotal (e.g. 
pet dogs, Judo feats, farewell parties). There are a lot of piffling details 
about turbulent air flights and the like, and some lapses into banality (e.g. 
his walking on coals (p. 220)). Even in the midst of his acute observations 
on the place of women, he falls into sentimentality, writing "What convinced 
me that the Japanese girl is free from the inhibitions of so many Western 
women .... wasthe serene and tender look of Japanese women, especially 
in middle—or old-age’ (p. 40). We are treated to several such evaluations. 
Tomlin was so obviously happy theze—and there is much in Japan to give 
delight and to stimulate—but he has let his pleasure run away with him, 
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so that he glamourises and idealises everything. 

While The Last Country may find a market as a diary-cum-travelogue, it 
lacks a perceptive balance and concentration on vital issues that would 
make tt suitable as background reading for students engaged in Japanese 
studies. 


University of Sydney ROBERT D. EAGLESON 


SPAIN. A COMPANION TO SPANISH STUDIES. Edited by P. E. Russell, 
London, Methuen, 1973, pp. xv + 592. 


CONCEIVED to supersede its well known but ageing namesake, which was 
first edited in 1929 by E Allison Peers, this is a collection of updated 
echolarly introductions to traditional areas of literary and historical studies, 
accompanied by excellent complementary accounts of "The Visual Arts in 
Spain’, ‘Spanish Music’. and a chapter on Spanish American literature (a 
necessary innovation, but also slightly awkward since its presence in the 
collection casts some doubt on the aptness of the 1929 title in this 1973 
volume). 

There is no doubt that the new ‘Companion’ will be welcomed as an 
authoritative and extensive vade mecum — it is twice the length of its 
predecessor — by most Hispamsts and by anyone interested in Spanish 
literature and history in a general way. Indeed, the value of this under- 
taking is virtually guaranteed by the fact that the chapters have been written 
by a galaxy of British Hispanists; the book therefore practically amounts to 
& collective statement or abbreviated lecture courses by representatives of 
the mainstream of this national body of Hispanists. How far the chapters 
devoted to literature differ—apart from their reduced length—from the 
specialist studies offered in that other recent (and equally welcome) collec- 
tive enterprise by a completely different team of British Hispanists, the 
Literary History of Spain (8 vols., London, Ernest Benn — apparently not 
yet reviewed in Aumia), is a question that some readers will doubtless find 
fascinating. 

Although the academic respectability of this collection is not in doubt, 
what wortries this reviewer and Hispanist are the implications raised by the 
repetition of the 1929 title and general recipe. That this is deliberate is quite 
obvious, but one is forced to wonder whether. in addition, it is provocative, 
dogmatic, or simply naive ‘Spanish Studies’ have greatly expanded since 
1929, as the Editor himself proudly points out, but the changes have not 
been confined, as Professor Russell seems to believe, to ‘changes in critical 
values and in taste' but, rather, include in addition the opening up of many 
new and different areas of literature, language, history and regional studies 
(for example, separate courses on contemporary Spanish and Latin Ameri- 
can literature and history). Moreover, in Britain, since 1956, the date of 
the last revision of the Peers ‘Companion’, new types of ‘Spanish’ courses 
which have very little in common with traditional undergraduate courses 
have been introduced in several Universities and Polytechnics. For these 
not unimportant reasons, therefore, it would seem that the volume under 
review is in need of a nrore modest and accurate title, perhaps something 
like Spain. 4 Companion to Traditional Studies in Literature and History 
(with an additional chapter on Spanish American Literature). With such a 
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title, not only would this ‘Companion’ not fall into the wrong hands (by 
false pretences, so to speak; as it is, anyone expecting to find a detailed 
treatment of events and literature since 1939 is going to be rather disap- 
pointed), but there would also be less danger that those scholars involved 
in the production of this useful reference volume might be thought to be 
sadly behind the times by calleagues and students engaged equally seriously 
in those other branches of ‘Spanish (and Latin American) Studies’ which 
have come into existence since the days of the formidable Professor Peers. 


Monash University BRIAN STEEL 
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Language, ‘English’ and the Curriculum 


PETER DOUGHTY 


English and ‘English’, the language we speak and the subject 
we teach—the ambiguity at the centre of the English teacher's 
concerns In so far as he is a teacher of English, he accepts ; 
a major responsibility for pupils’ use of language, both for living i 
and learning: in so far as he is an ‘English’ teacher, he makes i 
a particular contribution to the curriculum that embraces a very | i 
wide range of interests and activities. The author draws upon i 
his cumulative experience in. working. with. teachers to present i 
an account of, objectives, aims and approaches in ‘English’ _ 
which offers the reader an opportunity to assess for. himself - 
the proper part to be played by language in ‘English’ ana | 
'English' in the curriculum, e 
Paper $1.95. i 
t 
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The Linguist and the English Language 
RANDOŁPH QUIRK E 


In this collection of essays Professor Quirk has tumed his n 
attention to the scope of Linguistic investigations of English, 

both spoken and written. Two important essays, ‘The Language f 
of "Language and Literature" " and the ‘Study of the Mother 
Tongue', explore the potential, both practical and scholarly, of 
linguistic studies of the mother tongue. 

Several of the essays have been written for this volume, and 
many of the remainder have been substantially revised. 
Informed by their author's wide-ranging linguistic interests and 
experience, these essays demonstrate the rich array of ‘growth, 

à points’ in English-language studies today : 
Boards $8.95; Paper $4.05. | 
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Linguistics in Language Teaching 

= D. A. WILKINS 

= ‘This excellently planned and presented work is written especi 
ab 
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ally for the language teacher who, though he may have some 
interest in linguistics is-above all concerned to impart fresh 
knowledge and fresh skills to his pupils’ pH 
The AMA Journal 

Paper $3.80; Cloth $5.65. 


Second Language Learning and Teaching | 
D. A. WILKINS ‘ 


This book aims to establish general principles of language 
learning and teaching. The author examines the nature of 
language, the processes of language acquisition, and the social 
nd cultural factors which affect learning. The text has been 
U sa for foreign language teachers and for language teachers \ 
nytaining 
js S1 .95 approx; Cloth $3 80 approx 
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